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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


DEVELOPIklENT  OF  THE  TEETH.— Plate  L  page  1. 

CT*  Fig.  1.  A  tooth-germ — a  bulging  on  a  mucous  membrane. 
h.  Diagrams  illastniting  t!ie  tliree  stages  of  dt^ntitioa. 

Fig.  1,  Follicular.     2.  Saccular,     3.  Eruptive  stage. 
c.  Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  formation  of  a  temporary  and  its 

corresponding  pennaneiit  tooth  from  a  nnicoue  mi'mhrane. 
Fig.  I.  Mucous  membrane.     Fig.  2.  Miictma  membrane,  with  a  gra- 
nukr  TOflflS  de|>osited  in  it.     Fig.  3.  A  furrow  or  groove  on 
the  granular  mass.     (Primitive  dental  groove.) 
A  papilla  (a  tooth  germ)  on  the  floor  of  the  groove. 
The  papilla  enclosed  in  a  fuULicle  in  the  bottom  of  the  grooTe 

(the  latter  in  thi;  condition  of  a  secondary  dental  groove). 
The  p}ii>illa  acquiring  the  configuration  of  a  pulp,  and  its  sac 
ac^iuiring  ofierciila.     The   depresj*ion  for   the   cavity  of  re- 
8er\'e  behind  the  inner  operculum. 
The  papilla  V>econie  a  pulp,  and  the  ftdlicle  a  sac,  in  conse- 
queuct*  of  the  fltUie^iion  of  the  opeifcnlar  lipa.     The  Bccond- 
ary  dentiU  groove  in  the  act  of  closing. 
The    aeconilary    groove    adhurent,  except    behind    the  iimer 
operculum,  where  it  haa  left  a  shut  cavity  of  reserve  for  the 
formation  of  the  pulp  and  sac  of  the  permanent  tooth. 
The  last  change  rendered  more  complete  by  the  deposiition  of 
the  granular  botly  (the  enamel  organ  of  Hunter,  Purkiiije,  and 
Baschkow).     Deposition  of  tooth  sub&tance  commencing. 
The  cavity  of  reserve  receding  from  the  surface  of  the  gum, 
and  dilating  it  at  its  di.Mtal  extremity,  in  which  a  pulp  ia 
forming.     Hudimentary  opercula  developing  near  its  proximal 
extremity  and  dividing  it  into  a  fullicuiar  and  an  extra-folli- 
colar  compartment.      Temporari,'  tooth  pulp  nearly  covered 
with  tooth  Bubstanoe,  and  granular  body  almost  absorbed. 
Fig.  1 1.  The  cavity  of  reserve  become  a  sac  with  a  jtulp,  and  further 
Temove<l  friim  the  surfnce  of  the  gxim.     Temporary  tooth  pulp 
covered  with  touth  &uV>stonce,  and  granular  body  abaorbed. 
(See  Hunter,  JCat  HkL  of  Human  Ttit/ij  p.  95.) 
Pig.  12.  The    temporary    tootli    acqiuring    its    fang    by    the    triple 
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Qction  descrilx'd  in  the  paper,  and  ite  sac  appmacMiig  tlie 
surface  of  tbe  gum* 

Fig.  1 3.  The  fang  of  tlie  temporary  tootli  longer,  and  ita  sac  touching 
the  mucous  memliratie  of  the  iiioiitL 

t'^ig.  14.  The  temporarj  tootli  aac  a^'idu  a  follicle  ;  free  p>rtion  of 
t1ie  lutlir  lii^ctiniiiif;  shorter,  ami  fang  of  the  tootli  receding 
fruJu  the  bottom  of  ita  a<Mjket.  Permaneut  tonthi  sac  i^e- 
nioviTig  further  from  the  surface  of  tbe  giun* 

F\^.  1 5.  The  ti*mpomry  tooth  completed.  Free  i>ortioii  of  the  bbc  be- 
come the  vascular  l^urder  of  the  giun  j  a*lheruiit  poilion 
l>ecome  what  is  commonly  denominated  the  ]terio8teuni  of 
the  fang,  but  which  in  fact  is  a  triplex  membrane— \42. 
imicouB  membmiie,  submucous  tiasue,  and  perioateiim  of  al- 
veolus or  jaw  l>one.  The  iienuimout  tootli  nac  much  re- 
moved from  the  gum,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  cord  which 
paa^es  thrt>ugh  the  foramen  behind  tbe  temporary  alveolus. 

Fig,  16.  The  fang  t>f  the  i»ermAuent  tooth  lengthcninij,',  and  tbe  itowti 
approaching  the  gum  Fang  of  teinjioiury  tooth  undergoing 
abstjrption. 

Fig.  17.  Tlie  same  change  more  advanced 

Fig.  18.  The  permanent  tooth  appearing  through  the  gum.  Shedding 
of  the  temporary  tooth. 

Fig.  19,  The  perfected  permanent  tooth. 

Fig*  20.  The  shed  temporary  tooth. 

d  Diagrams  illu«ti*iitive  of  the  formation  of  the  three  molar  twth 
from  the  non-adherent  ix>rtion  <tf  the  primitive  dental  groove. 
1.  The  non-atlberent  ^K>rtion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove. 


Fig. 
Fig. 


2. 


The  pajiilla  and  follicle  of  the  tirst   molar   on    the  lloor  of 
the  non-adliercnt   portion,  which  is  now  a  jx)rtion  of   the 
secondary  grfjovc. 
Fig.    3.  Tlie  pajullii  and  follicle  t>f  the  first  molar  become  a  pulp  and 
aac.     The  lips  of  tbe  eccondaiy  grove  adhering,  e^o  tliat  tlie 
latter  has  become  tbe  jWHterior  or  great  cavity  of  rej^erve. 
The    MIC  of  the  first    molar  jncreased  in  size,  and  atlvancctl 
along    a  curved  jKith   into   the   s^ubstance   of    the  coronoid 
procesa    or   mjixilhiry    tuberosity.     Tlie    cavity    of    reserve 
lengthened  out  or  advanced  along  with  it 
6*  The  sac  of  the  first  molar  returned  by  tbe  same  path  to  ite 
fonner  jwsition.     The  cavity  of  reserve  again  wliortened. 

6.  Tlie  cavity  of  reserve  sending  backwards  the  sac  of  the 
second  molar. 

7.  The  Bac  of  the  second  molar  advanced  along  a  curved  path 
into  the  coronoid  pn^icesa  or  maxillary  tuberoaity.  The 
cavity  of  n^ser>'e  lengthened  for  the  second  time. 

8.  The  sac  of  the  second  molar  returned  to  the  level  of  the 
dental  range.  The  cavity  of  reserve  shortened  for  the 
second  time. 


Fig,    4. 

Fig.    6. 
Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 
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d.  Tlie    cavity  of   reserre   sending   off   the    pulp  and   sac   of 

the  wislom  tooth. 
10-  The  sac  of  th*^  wisdom  tooth  advanced  along  a  cnrved  line 

into  the  maxillaiy  tuberosity  or  coronoid  jurocesa. 
11.  The  sac  of  Ihe  wisdom  tooth  I^^tu^ued  to  the  extremity  of 

the  dental  rimge. 


MUSKET-BULLETS  IK  TUSKS  OF  ELEPHANIB. 
Plate  II  page  50. 

'Fig.  1»  A  j>oition  of  a  section  of  a  woimrled  tupk  ;  a  cement ;  b  re^ilar 
ivory  dejwpited  pi-evioiiB  to  tho  wound  ;  c  irregular  ivory 
dejKisited  after  the  woun<L 
'ig.  2.  A  diap^am  iUustniti?-*?  of  the  mode  of  connection  between  the 
Retziun  tubes  of  the  j»rimary  and  secondary  regular  ivory, 
and  the  cells  and  Retzian  tubes  of  the  ditfereat  inosculating 
eystems  of  the  irregiilar  ivory,  after  inclosur«  of  a  ball  ;  a 
cement  witk  ita  osseous  corpuHclea  ;  b  primary  regular  ivory 
with  ita  Retzian  tubes  ;  c  the  ball  ;  d  the  irregukr  ivory 
with  it3  systems  of  tubes  and  cells  ;  e  Becondaiy  regular  ivory 
3.  A  copjier  boll  inclosed  in  a  sphci'e  of  irregidar  ivory,  on  the 
surface  of  which  arc  the  orifices  of  Haversian  canaU  Some 
of  the  orificefi  have  closed,  and  present  the  ajijHmrance  of 
irregular  projections.  The  mass  has  begun  to  l>e  attached  to 
the  regular  ivory  of  the  tuak,  and  would  in  time  have  been 
indofied  in  it  The  ball  miu;t  either  have  pjis-sed  mroAn  from 
the  opposite  eide  of  the  tu-^k,  or  murft  have  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  hole  by  which  it  entered. 
^ig,  4,  Section  i>f  a  tu^k  across  the  ca\ity  of  which  a  ball  haa  patted, 
and  become  inclosed  in  the  ivoiy  of  the  wall  opposite  the 
hcde  Viy  which  it  enteii^il  The  hole  is  filled  with  irregular 
iToiy,  coated  externally  with  cement.  The  cement  over  the  l*all 
lias  been  disarranged  by  the  shock.  This  section  proves  tbit 
the  track  of  a  ball  across  the  pulp  is  not  necessarily  oBsifted. 
Fig.  5.  Section  of  a  tusk  across  the  base  of  which  a  ppear-head  has 
penetrated  and  remained  in  the  wound  The  weapon  haa 
therefore  been  sepanited  from  the  pulp  by  deposition  of 
irregular  ivory  in  the  form  of  a  tube  ;  a  cement ;  b  b  \t- 
Teguhir  ivory  de{K>8itetl  pi-evious  to  the  wouaid  ;  c  c  rcgidar 
ivoiy  dejKJsited  after  the  wound  ;  d  irregular  ivory  inclosing 
a  vacant  spiice  c,  the  seat  of  an  abiscess  or  sinus,  imd  con- 
tinuoua  with  the  cavity  of  t\  a  mass  of  irregular  ivory  (coated 
with  regular  ivory)  in  the  fonu  of  a  ttibe  surrounding  the 
foreign  boily.  As  irregular  ivory  tdways  contracts  in  drying, 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  deuUil  sulj^itauce,  that  jjortion 
of  the  section  miuked  ff  ff  has  l>eeu  Iteut  uutwiirtia. 
Fig.     6.  The  same  section  viewed  in  ]nolUe  ;  a  the  broken  shaft  of  the 
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spear  ;  h  on  irregular  mass  of  cement  formed  roimd  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  by  the  membrane  of  the  tusk  foUJclc,  and 
which  woidd  have  cbjscHl  the  woimd  hsul  the  weapon  been 
removed  The  wound  intlicted  ha?  in  this  itistimce,  as  in 
many  others,  stunted  the  growth  of  the  tusk  at  c  c,  m  as 
to  rendei  the  part  formed  after  the  injury  narrower  and 
weaker. 

Fig.  7.  A  longitudinid  section  of  n  tusk  in  which  a  gun-shot  wound 
had  termijiated  in  abscess  of  the  pidp ;  a  a  cemeut ; 
b  b  reguliiT  ivuiy  dejio.sited  before  the  injury  ;  c  c  regular 
ivory  deposited  after  the  injiuy  ;  d  d  irregular  ivory  bound- 
ing the  abscess  ;  e  e  masses  of  cement  and  irregiihu'  ivory  at 
tlie  margin  of  the  Bhot-hule, 
^Mg.  8,  The  external  af?pect  of  a  portion  of  a  tusk,  which  had  been 
transversely  fractured  ;  a  a  the  line  of  fracture  united  extern 
nally  by  irregular  masses  of  cement. 

Fig,  9.  The  internal  UBjvcct  ctf  the  eanjc  portion  of  tusk  ;  a  a  the  line  of 
fmctiu^  united  by  irregidar  ivorj',  a  portion  of  which  ia 
arranged  in  a  reticular  form.  Thi»  reticular  ivory  is  interest- 
ing, oa  affortliiig  a  natural  analysis  of  the  pecidim-  armnge- 
ment  of  parts  in  the  inegidar  ivory  dcBtribed  in  the  paper. 
Each  bar  of  the  rrticulnr  ivory  is  trjiver^ed  longitudinally  by 
a  medullary  canal,  from  which  radiate  secondary  c-tuials  and 
Retzian  tubes,  the  whole  being  coated  with  n-giihir  ivory. 
This  rtfticuhir  ivory  dillei-s  Ironi  the  ordinary  form  of  ossified 
pidji,  only  in  the  greater  distance  l>etween  the  Haversian  or 
medullary  canala,  bo  that  portions  of  the  pulp  have  reniidiied 
imossified  between  tlierm 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SUPRA-RENAL,  THYlklUS,  AND 
TH\^01D  BODIES.— Plate  Ul.  page  66. 

Fig.  1.  A  portion  of  an  early  embryo  of  the  sheep. 

a.  Heart. 

k  Lungs  still  in  front  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

£*.  Wolliiaii  body. 

d.  Lateral  mass  of  blastema,  out  of  which  is  formed  the  supra- 
renal  capsule,  thymus,  and  thyroid. 

f .  Cardinal  vein. 
/.  JugoLir  yeiiL 

ff.  Ductus  Cuvieri. 
Fig,  S.  A  portion  of  the  early  embryo  of  the  sheep, 

a.  Intei?tinal  tube  and  ductus  vitelli. 

h.  Liver, 

c.  Omphalo-me^entenc  vein. 

d,  Ouiphalo-meseiiteric  artery. 

ej  /  Mass  of  blastema  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and 
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around  the  trunks  of  the  omplmlo-mesenteric  vefipels ;  thw  i* 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  niosis  of  Wa sterna  mailced  d 
in  Fig.  1,  and  Ijecomea  in  the  course  of  devdopinent  the 
Bupra-reiiftl  C4ip6ule* 
Tii!^  3.  An  early  embryo  of  the  eheep* 

a.  Head,  branchial  arches,  and  rudiment  of  the  eye. 

b.  Heart. 
<-.  Ductus  Ca\'ieri  entering  the  auricle,  and  receiviug 

d.  The  jugular,  and 

e.  The  cardinal  vein. 
/  The  lateral  blastema. 
^.  WolflBaJi  !x>ily. 

A.  Umbilical  cord,  to  which  is  passing 
u  The  allantois. 

J,  The  omphalo-me^enteric  artery,  an^l 
Jt.  Omphalo-mesenteric  vein  ;  traces  of  the  umbilical  vessels  arc 

aliiio  i^en  in  the  paiietes  of  the  alxloinen* 

?.  The  liver  and  iiitestiu.al  tube. 

WL  Lungs. 

Jugular  veins  and  lateral   masses  of   blastema  in  the  alieep, 
eoon  after  the  latter  liave  joined  across  Ibe  middle  line. 

a.  The  triangular  absoqitiuu  of  t}w  cer\ne^il  portion,  which  w 
the  first  indication  of  the  sei>anitiou  of  the  tliyroid. 
[Fig.  5.  The  next  stajre,  in  which  the  thyioid  is  more  ilistinct. 
I^Fig.  6.  The  thyroid  is  now  ipiite  distinct,  and  differs  from  the  ihjinu;? 
in  being  opaque  ;  the  latt^jr  exhibits  opaque  spots  in  a  semi- 
transparent  matrix. 

The  thyTt>id  and  thymus  have  aHsumed  their  perfect  fonn. 

A  ptrtiou  of  the  supra-i-eoid  cjtpsulc  of  the  adult  green  mi>nkey, 
slightly  compresaed.  It  exhibits  the  nnnnte  nucleated  par- 
ticle* of  which  it  consists.  Aoiung  these,  at  pretty  r«?gular 
distances,  are  seen  the  germinal  spota. 
Fig.  9.  A  portion  of  the  thymus  of  the  brown  bear,  slightly  compressed. 
It  exhibits?  the  nucle^ited  particles  of  which  it  consists.  These 
are  grouped  in  Bpberical  uia^tse?  fironnd  centres  from  which 
they  appear  to  have  derivtMi  their  origin, 
10.  A  portion  of  the  thyuiua  from  a  hiuuan  fa'tui?.  It  has  been 
taken  fmin  the  mirface  of  the  gland,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
areolar  fibres  which  fom^  its  delitate  capsule.  The  pressure 
of  the  glass  plates  has  almost  obliterated  the  epherical 
grouping  in  the  cella 
\W^  11.  A  portion  of  the  iuend>mne  which  covered  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces of  the  lobes  of  the  ihymu.-*  of  a  hiunan  fcotuH  (the 
membrane  lining  the  rejier^oirs  of  Sir  A.  Cooper).  It  has 
the  same  structure  as  in  Fig.  10.  It  exhibits  nu  germinal 
membrane,  but  consirts  of  an  areolar  or  librous  texture  inter- 
mixed with  the  celU  of  the  organ,  the   ftbi-es  being  more 
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fasciculated,  and  running  a  straighter  course  than  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

Fig.  12.  A  portion  of  the  thyroid  from  a  human  foetus,  slightly  com- 
pressed. It  exhibits  the  same  structure  as  the  thymus,  but 
its  fibrous  texture  is  more  developed- 

Fig.  13.  A  i)ortion  of  the  same  thyroid  to  show  its  vascular  network,  in 
the  meshes  of  which,  as  in  Fig.  12,  the  cells  are  seen  arranged 
in  groups. 

CENTRES  OF  NUTRITION.— Plate  IV.  page  389. 

Fig.  1.  A  portion  of  the  middle  and  internal  membranes  of  a  large 
encysted  tumour  situated  under  the  tongue,  and  removed  by 
Professor  Syme. 

a.  The  middle  or  second  membrane,  which  is  a  germihal 
membrane,  consisting  of  flattened  cells,  the  lines  of  junction 
of  which  are  faintly  visible,  the  nuclei  remaining  as  the 
germinal  spots  of  the  membrane. 

b.  The  internal  membrane,  a  layer  of  small  cells,  somewhat 
spherical,  with  slightly  granular  contents. 

The  external  membrane  of  the  cyst,  consisting  of  areolar 
and  elastic  fibres,  contained  the  blood-vessels  of  the  morbid 
growth. 

The  cyst  contained  a  soft  mass  resembling  thick  honey 
in  consistence.  The  outer  layer  of  this  mass  was  white,  and 
consisted  of  large,  flat,  transparent  cells  or  scales,  with  few  or 
no  traces  of  nuclei  The  larger  internal  part  of  the  mass 
was  reddish-grey,  and  consisted  of  ovoidal  cells,  resembling 
those  of  the  external  layer,  except  that  they  were  turgid 
with  a  transparent  oily-like  fluid,  and  contained  nuclei  in 
various  stages  of  development 
Fig.  2,  a.  Fig.  3,  a.  Cells  of  the  meliceritous  mass — those  without 
nuclei  being  those  of  the  white  external  layer,  the  others 
belonging  to  the  reddish-grey  part  of  the  mass,  presenting 
nuclei  in  various  stages  of  development. 
b  b.  Some  of  the  latter  cells,  in  which  the  nuclei  have  become  so 
much  developed  as  to  distend  their  cells  beyond  the  average 
size.  In  these  enlarged  cells,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
nuclei,  instead  of  remaining  as  single  germinal  spots  for  each 
cell,  have  broken  up  into  numerous  spots  or  centres  of 
nutrition. 

In  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  the  cyst  and  its  contents  are 
two  distinct  parts,  and  perform  two  distinct  actions.  The 
cyst  is  the  active  agent  in  withdrawing  materials  of  nutrition 
for  itself  and  its  contents  from  the  vessels  which  ramify  in 
its  outer  tunic.  The  organs  which  accomplish  this  are  the 
germinal  s])ots  in  its  middle  tunic,  which,  in  virtue  of  forces 
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of  attniction  in  each,  select  and  remove  fixjm  the  capillary 
vessels  the  matter  necensary  for  the  iVirniation  of  the  cells  of 
the  internal  hiyer.  Tliese  after  soluliun  ijuiss  in  suceession. 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  to  serve  &a  nutriment  for  the 
contained  cellular  maaa. 

This  maaa  is  evidently  the  principal  element  of  the 
marhid  gi-owth.  The  cyst  is  a  suhi*i<li;iry  or  aecesBory  j>art, 
arranged  for  the  protection  and  due  supply  of  nuarishment 
for  ita  principal.  The  cells  of  which  tltis  luasa  oc»nsists  have 
each  its  own  nucleus  or  gemiinal  centre.  Tliese  cells  wonhl 
appear  to  he  of  two  clashes — those  whose  nuclei  produce 
young  cella  Ln  their  intt»rior  for  their  o\ni  nutrition,  hut  not 
for  the  reproduction  of  new  Jiiother-ceUs,  and  those  wldch 
act  as  reproilucttve  individuids  for  the  whole  niorhid  growth. 
These  latter  cella  are  mai'ked  b  b  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  con- 
tain numerous  nutritive  centrca  or  germinal  spots  in  their 
intei'iur.  The  Hat  celLs  nf  the  white  external  layer  api)ear  to 
he  those  individuida  of  the  Jinst  claas,  which  ore  ahuut  to 
clusc  their  existence,  their  nuclei  havin>;  disjippeiU'ed  ;  their 
food,  therefore,  no  longer  supplied  to  thu-m,  aiid  their  iHisition 
in  the  ma£«  removed  to  the  eiteriur  hy  the  eccentric 
development  of  the  younger  and  more  active  neighbouring 
cella.  In  a  morbid  uiasa  of  lhi.H  kind,  ob  in  the  textures  and 
oi^gans  of  an  auiuial  geiienUly,  certiiin  parta  are  set  aside  us 
reproducers,  the  remaining  parts'?  pei  forming  the  functiona  of 
the  whole  ma?.s,  texture,  or  organ  ;  just  as  in  certain  com- 
munities of  auimala  certain  individuals  are  set  aaide  to  re- 
produce the  swarm,  the  others  are  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
the  hive» 

Fig.  4.  Two  portions  of  the  primary  or  germinal  niemlirane  from  the 
tuhea  of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  hummi  kidney.  The 
genninjil  t^pots  (d'  the  glan<l  are  Heen  ituhuddi-d  in  the  eub- 
Btance  of  the  membrane.  The  external  layer  of  thia  mem- 
brane, which  may  occ4isionally  he  Reen  ivith  the  nuclei 
detached  from  it,  is  the  Lai^ement  or  homogeneous  membrane 
of  Mr.  Btjwmam  In  olluu'  iustancea,  as  when  the  epithelia 
are  but  t^lightly  devel^qH^d,  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide 
whether  we  have  merely  the  geiTuiiial  membrane,  or  both 
the  membrane  and  its  epithelia  befoie  us. 


mTESTlNAL   VILLI.—Platb  IV.  i>agc  389. 

h»  Extremity  of  a  \ilIuH  iramediat^dy  before  abp-oqiitinn  of  chyle 
ha«  commeiicah  1 1  has  cjint  off  its  protective  epithelium, 
and  displaysj  wdien  com]ire^ed,  a  network  of  peiipheial 
lacteulB.  The  granular  g*  rma  of  the  absorbing  verticlca,  an 
yet  undeveloped,  aixj  seen  under  it«  piimary  membrane. 
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Fig.  6.  Extremity  of  a  vilhiB,  with  its  abuorbent  yesiclcs  disieDded  with 
chylcj  and  the  trmiks  of  its  lact€alB  ee«ii  through  it^  coats. 

Fig.    7.  Protective  epithi4ji;im-cc4l8  from  a  villus  iii  the  doj;* 

Fig.  8.  Protective  epitheHiuii-cells  cast  off  preimnitory  to  aheorption  of 
chyle  ;  iiistejul  of  nuclei,  they  present,  in  their  interior, 
groups  of  glohElea. 

Fig.    9.  A  ),jrGiip  of  the  same  cella  adhering  by  their  distal  extreniities. 

Fig.  10,  Secrttiiig  c«ll^  throwTj  out  of  the  folliclefi  of  Lieberknlin 
during  digestion. 

Fig.  11.  Diagnun  of  mucous  memhmne  of  jejunum  when  ahaorption  is 
not  going  on.  a.  Protective  epithelium  of  a  villus.  b. 
Suct-vtiiig  epithelium  of  a  follicle,  c  c  c.  Prijuary  membrane, 
with  its  germinal  spots  or  nudei,  d  d.  e.  Germs  of  ahsorbent 
veMcles.     f.  Vejssels  and  lacteals  of  t;t11us. 

Fig.  12.  Diagram  of  mucoua  nienihrane  during  digestion  and  absorption 
of  chyle,  a.  A  viUiLs,  turgid^  erect  ;  its  protective  epithelia 
cast  otr  from  its  free  extremity  ;t  ita  ahaorhent  vesicles,  its 
lacteals  and  blood-vessels  turgicL  b.  A  follicle  dischaiiging  ita 
Becretitig  epithelia, 

PEOCESS  OF   ULCERATION   IN  ARTTCULAE   CARTILAGE. 
Plate   IV.  page  389. 

Fig,  13,  a,  A  section  of  articular  cartilage  and  absorbent  membrane. 
Li  the  lower  part  of  the  section  the  cartilage -c^ipuBcles 
retain  their  natural  size  and  appearance  ;  aa  they  approach 
the  rugged  ulcerated  edge,  they  increase  in  size,  and  contain 
numerous  young  cells,  apparently  the  progeny  of  their  nuclei  ; 
beyond  this  etlge,  rounded  masses  of  cella,  originally  con- 
tained within  the  cartilage-corpuscles,  are  seen  embedded  in 
the  cellular  absorbent  la&m. 
b.  Absorbent  cells  of  the  false  membrane,  with  two  globular 
maasea  derived  from  the  cartilage-corpuscles. 


SECRETING  STRUCTURES.— Plates  IT.  V. 

Plate  IV.  page  389. 

Fig.  14.  Four  secreting  c^lls  from  the  iiilc-bag  of  Loh'<fo  mqittata. 

Fig,  1 5.  Five  cells  from  the  liver  of  Patella  v^tlgata.  In  this  instance 
the  bile  is  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  secondary  cellfl, 
which  coiwtitute  the  nucleus  of  the  primary  cell. 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  botli  in  tipirca  7  ami  9  the  rleiir  space  at  the  broad  free 
ends  of  the  columnar  inlestinjil  epitibelial  colls,  to  which  s<?veral  Gentian  anatomists 
have  recently  directed  sttention,  is  lif^iriftd  by  the  author.  ^Eds. 

+  The  author  subse^uoiitly  ahondoaed  the  Idea  that  the  epjlheliol  cells  were 
cssi  olf  dining  atisorption.  —  Ens. 
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R^  16.  Three  cells  from  the  kidney  of  Hdiv  mj^erm.  The  contained 
secretion  is  dead  white,  and  premjtits  a  chalky  appeoxance. 

Fig.  17.  Two  cells  fnjm  the  vwicles  of  the  testicle  of  Sffuulus  coniuMcm. 
The  contained  bundles  of  spermatozoa  are  developed  from 
the  nucleus — each  apermatozoon  being  a  epiml  cell. 


Plate  V.  page  412. 

^  1,  Five  cells  from  the  mamma  of  the  bitch-  In  addition  to  their 
nuclei;,  these  cella  contain  niilk-glohiiJes. 

Fig.  S.  A  portion  of  duct  from  the  testiclu  of  Stpialu*  connibicus.  A 
few  nucleated  cells,  the  priimiry  or  germinal  celk  of  the 
future  acini,  are  attached  to  its  walls. 

Fig.  3.  The  primary  c^ll  of  an  acinus  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
nucleue  hiis  produced  a  maes  of  jounf^  cella.  The  pedicle 
appears  to  have  been  futmed  by  t!ie  gtriuinal  cell  carrying 
forward  the  wall  of  the  duct.  A  diaphragm  accordingly 
preuents  itself  across  the  neck  of  the  pedicle. 

4.  A  primary  cell  in  a  men;  advanced  stage. 

5.  A  primary  cell  still  more  advanced. 

6.  Some  of  the  secondary  cells,  products  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
primary  cell,  are  cylindiical,  and  are  arranged  in  a  spiral . 

Fig.    7.  The  chijge  into  cylinders,  and  the  spiral  amingement  cum* 

pleted. 
Fig.    8.  a.  One  of  the  .'secondary  cella ;  itB  nucleus  a  masa  of  young  cells. 

Ziu  A  secondary  cell  elongated  into  a  cylinder,  each  cell  of  ita 

oomiiOBite  nucleus  elongated  into  a  gpiraL     c.  The  spiral  cells 

or  spcnnatozoa,  free. 
Fig.    9.  A  bunch  of  acini,  in  various  states  of  developmentj  maturity, 

and  atrophy. 
The  four  fuUowing  figures  are  diagmms,  arranged  so  ae  to  illue- 

tiate  the  intimate  nature  of  the  changes  which  uccur  in  veai- 

colar  glands  when  in  a  stat^  of  functiunal  activity. 

10.  A  portion  of  gland-duct  with  two  acini  One  of  the  acini  ia 
a  simple  primary  cell  ;  the  other  is  in  a  state  of  develop- 
menty  its  nucleus  prcxlucing  young  cells. 

11.  Both  acini  are  advancing;  the  fiecond  has  almost  reached 
maturity. 

1 3  The  eetond  acinus  is  ready  to  jjour  out  its  contents,  the  first 
to  take  it*  place. 

1 3.  The  second  acinus  is  in  a  *itabe  of  atrophy,  the  first  is  ripe. 

14.  Two  foUicleB  from  tbe  liver  of  Carcimts  marnas.  The  colour- 
less germinal  spot  is  at  the  blind  extremity  of  the  follicle. 
The  secreting  cells  become  distended  with  bile  and  oil  as 
they  recede  from  the  genninal  «pot. 
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THE  STRUCrrUEE  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 
Plate  V.  page  412. 

Fig.  16.  A  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  human  intra- 
glandular  l}Tii]ihaiic«,  with  its  gcraimiil  spots  or  nutritive 
centres  diffni^ed  over  it. 

Fig,  16<  A  portion  of  tlie  siunc  memhrane,  in  wliicli  the  component 
flattened  cells*,  with  the  centres^  have  been  rendered  trans- 
|Xircnt,  and  are  l>e^dnning  to  separate,  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid.  Five  of  the  glandular  epithelia  adhere  to  the  mem- 
brane. 

Fig.  17.  A  diiii^'ram  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  showing  the  intra-glandvilar 
network,  and  thtj  transition  from  the  scak-like  ejiithelia  of 
the  extm-glandnlat  to  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  intra- 
ghindnhir  Ijniphatics, 

Fig.  18,  A  portion  of  an  intra-gluudukr  lymphatic,  showing  along  one 
etlgti  the  tliiekneH8  uf  the  germinal  nicmhranc,  and  npon  it 
tlie  tliick  layer  of  glandular  epitheliii. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OF   THE    PLACENTA,— Plateb  V.  VL 

Plate  V.  jMige  412. 

Fig.  19.  Tlie  extremity  of  a  placental  vLWuh, 

a.  The  external  niendimne  of  the  villus,  the  lining  membrano 

of  the  vaaculor  system  of  the  niotheiv 
h.  The  eitemal  cell*  of  the  villus,  cells  of  the  central^  portion 
of  the  placental  decidna. 
€  e.  Gk?rminal  centres  of  the  external  cellei 
d,  Tlie  Bptice  between  the  maternal  and  fcctal  portions  of  the 

villus, 
f.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  \nllim,  the  external  membrane 

of  the  chorion, 
/  The  internal  cells  of  the  \illus,  the  cells  of  the  chorion. 
ff.  The  loop  of  umbiliftd  vessels. 
Fig.  20.  Tliis  drawing  illustrates  the  same  fitinctures  as  the  last,  and 
has  been[introduced  to  flhow  the  large  ffpace  wliieh  occasionally 
intervenes  between  the  internal  uiemhmne  and  the  external 
cells.  It  would  appear  that  into  this  space  the  nuitter 
ftepamted  frcmi  the  maternal  l>hiod  by  the  external  cells  of 
the  villuj?,  id  ami  hefore  being  absurbed  thiouyh  the  intenial 
membrane,  by  the  ijiternal  celk  This  s[ja<:.e,  therefore,  m 
the  c^ivity  of  a  secreting  follicle,  the  external  cells  being  the 
secreting  epithelia,  and  the  niuternal  blood- ve'^sel  eyetem  the 
capilhiriej*  of  supply.  This  matemul  portion  of  the  villus, 
and  \U  cavity,  corre-'^pfiUil  t**  the  glandular  cotyledons  of  the 
ruminants,  and  the  nuUter  thi'o'rtTi  into  the  cavity  to  the 
milky  secretion  of  Iheise  organs. 
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Fi;;.  21.  A  jM»rtion  of  the  external  meniLrane,  with  external  cells  of 
the  villus. 
a.  Cells  seen  throngli  the  membrane. 
h.  Cells  »een  from  T,\nthiii  the  vilbis, 
€.  Cells  seen  iu  profile  along  the  edge  of  the  villua. 
22.  The  extremity  of  a  villim  treated  with  acetic  acid.     All  tho 
porta  are  dialinctly  vi&ihle,  aiid  the  gcrrniual  c^iutreA  of  the 
intemal  cella  are  seen  surroundioj!?  the  unibilic4il  ves-scl. 
A  villas  with  a  tenniuul   decidual  bar,  aluBg  thu  ciivity  of 
which  the  exterual  cult?s  arc  ween  to  he  continued,  so  as  to 
pasB  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  parietal  decidaa. 

Plate  VI  page  445. 

1*  A  portion  of  the  external  mt'inbrane  of  a  ^'illl3a,  with  a  lateral 
decidual  har.  Tliis  portioTi  of  membrane  is  aeen  fTorii  ita 
fcetal  Oispect,  and  in  this  three  or  four  germiiial  centres  of 
the  external  cella  are  perceptible. 

2.  A  drawing  uf  the  extremity  of  a  villufi  treated  with  acetic  acid. 
In  this  villua  all  the  parts  deacriljed  arc  distinctly  seen,  and 
indicatetl  hy  the  same  letters  as  in  Fig,  10,  Plate  V. 

3.  The  extremity  of  a  villuB,  with  a  lemiinal  dcniidual  bar, 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  to  show  the  nuclei  of  the  decidual 
cells  in  the  cavity  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  exterufil  membrane 
of  the  villus. 

4.  Two  tuft«  connected  by  a  terminal  decidual  bar. 
_     5.  A  tuft  with  a  lateral  bar  passing  oflf  from  it?  stem. 

Fig.    6.  A  diagram   illustrating    the  arrangement  of   the    placental 
decidua. 

a.  Parietal  decidua. 

b.  A  venous  dnus  passing  obliquely  through  it  by  a  valvular 
opening. 

f.  A  curling  artery  passing  in  the  same  direction. 

«^.  The  lining  meuibrano  of  the  matenml  vai^cular  systera, 
passing  in  from  the  artery  and  vein  Uning  the  bag  of  the 
placenta,  and  covering  c  t  the  foetal  tufts,  passing  on  to  the 
latter  by  two  routes,  fii-at  by  their  steuja  from  the  foetal  side 
of  the  cavity,  and  «econdly  by  the  tenniual  decidual  bars// 
from  the  uteme  side,  and  from  one  tuft  to  the  other  by  the 
lateral  l)ar  g,  Thronghout  its  whole  course  thi«  menibmne 
is  in  contact  with  decidual  cella,  except  along  the  slem.s  of 
the  tufts,  and  the  fcetal  side  of  the  placenta,  where  the 
decidual  cells  have  degenerated  into  fibrous  or  areolar  fibres- 
All  that  portion  of  the  dt>cidini  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  l>ars,  villi,  and  tnfts,  is  the  ceutrsd  or  fiincLinnal  {Hirlioji 
of  the  decidua,  and  along  with  the  lining  niembrnne  of  the 
Djateninl  vascidar  system,  or  external  niembrane  of  the 
tufts,  c'unstitutes  the  true  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
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h.  Two  diagramB  illustrating  tlie  fa^tnJ  cellular  elements  of  the 
plrtcental  tiift3-  Tliese  are  tlie  internal  luembraiie,  and  the  in- 
ternal ctills  of  the  tufts,  and  along  with  the  loops  of  uiiihilical 
Hood-veaaels  constitute  the  true  foetal  portion  of  the  pkcenta 

THE  TESTIS  AND  ITS  SECRETION  IN  THE  DECAPODOUS 
CRUSTACEANS.— Plates  VII.  VHL 

Plate  TIL  page  429. 

Fig.  1.  Figures  of  Ent*)zoa  from  the  tuluili  aemimferi  of  Orchextia 
tittoralis,  prohahly  allied  to  filaria,  and  supposed  hy  M. 
KoUiker  to  be  the  epermatozoa.  This  opinion,  however, 
18  inconrect,  aa  in  ay  he  eeen  in  the  accomiMinying  dmw- 
inga,  where  figures  are  ^vtn  i-e  pre  anting  all  the  deUiila 
of  the  development  of  the  true  spemiatosson.  These  are  all 
producetl  from  celti^,  wIiereJCLs  the  entozoa  under  considera- 
tion are  never  seen  within  cells,  hut  are  in  all  cases  generally 
seen  floating  free  in  the  SL^uiinal  vef^ela.  Tlie.i*?  filaria  have 
only  heen  iM:^en,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Amphi]rM>da  and 
Inopoda.  If  they  are  spemiatozoa,  they  must  he  produced 
fmm  cells  ;  and  from  what  has  heen  stated  in  the  teit,  it 
will  he  seen  that  in  all  the  cnistacea,  these  cells,  hefore  pro- 
ducing the  spermatozoa,  undergo  ftcveral  metamorphoees  ; 
and  that  the  fiaal  changes  ttike  place  in  the  spermatheca  of 
the  fi'inale,  where  the  Beminal  animalcules  are  produced.  In 
Amjthipothi  and  Isopoda,  where  these  Bup]X)9ed  filaria  exist, 
we  always  find  them  high  up  in  the  t4?sticle,  and  not  occa- 
sionally, but  in  great  numhers.  In  the  tertiarj'  seminal  cells 
also,  which  are  ftoiiting  about  among  them,  not  the  Blightest 
vestige  of  the  worm  can  l>e  ohaerved.  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  these  tliread-lLke  worms,  supposed  hy 
KoUiker  Uy  W  spermatozoa^  are  only  parasites. 

Kg.  2.  ReprcBentation  of  a  primary  germinal  ctll  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  seminal  tuhe.  It  has  JTist  burst,  and  the  young 
secondary  c^Us  are  escaping  and  descending  the  tuhe  ;  during 
the  descent  they  increase  int!ixe,from  their  nucleus  throwing 
oil  nucleoli,  the  latter  forming  the  tertiary  generation.  In 
thifl  figure  it  will  be  ohser^-etl  that  the  cell-walla  of  the 
parent  are  quite  smooth  and  nnhixjken,  so  that  in  tdl  prul>a- 
bilily  the  young  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  cell  attached 
to  the  seminid  tuhe. 

Fig.  3  la  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  from  the  spermatheca  of  the 
female  crab,  showing  the  tertiary  or  spemiatozoal  cells  after 
they  have  burRt  from  the  secondary.  As  described  in  the 
textj  the  Rpermathea*  uitpears  to  be  the  organ  in  which  the 
seminal  fiiiid  undi'rgoes  the  hnal  aJid  esiieittuil  change  which 
fits  it  for  impregnation. 
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Rg.  4.  This  figure  ehows  the  adult  eeiuiiial  secondary  cella  from  the 
dilated  jjartH  of  the  scniiiiiil  tube.  They  are  full  of  tertiary 
cells.  The  fluid  amoiigfst  which  they  are  floating  w  thick 
and  Albiumnous,  much  uiore  &o  than  it  is  higher  up  or  lower 
down  the  tube,  and  the  large,  clear,  trau spare iit-louking 
maases,  are  the  pabulum  for  the  nciurii^hoient  of  the  cella 
II  IB  much  more  abundant  iii  this  part  of  the  organ  tlian  any- 
where else,  and  accordingly  great  ni.uiil>er9  of  the  secondaiy 
eellS)  in  all  stages  of  development,  are  constimtly  foimd  here. 
If  a  tmall  quantity  of  the  Bcminid  fluid  from  that  portion  of 
the  testicle  immediately  preceding  the  dilated  |)art  be  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  nuclei  of  the  se- 
condary cells  are  juat  throwiuji^  otf  Kmall  nucleoli,  and  that  the 
parent  cell  is  not  very  much  lai-ger  than  when  it  burst  from  the 
primary.  In  the  same  part  also,  little  or  no  jmbulimi  is  ub- 
served.  Ajs  we  proceed  downward!?,  however,  w^e  jfind  them 
increasing  mpidly  in  size  j  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  immense 
quantity  of  j»abidiim  floating  al>out  in  large  maijse^.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tube  and  the  vas  deferens  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  pabulum^  the  ceUs  lieiiig  satiated 
Fig.  5.  The  secondary'  cells  of  Ili/as  araneus  from  the  vas  deferens. 
The  widls  of  the  parent  cells  are  remarkably  thin.  The 
parent  secondary  celk  are  of  enormous  size  in  tliis  speciea. 

6  Represents  the  testlclea  of  Carcinvs  mamu^  of  the  natural  size, 
and  ehortly  before  they  have  reaebe<l  the  maximum  state  of 
development  Tlie  portion  included  between  a  a  is  the 
tubuhiT  or  hepatic,  that  between  bb  m  the  ililated  or  gaBtric 
The  vasa  defereutia  are  not  seen  in  this  species  &o  well  as  in 
J/yas  araneiiitf  Fig.  8,  c  c.  It  m  in  the  gastnc  divisiun  that 
the  pabulum  lies  in  such  quantities. 

7  Is  the  inteiTial  or  sheathed  poilion  of  the  external  oi-gana  of 

Cancer  paguru*  ;  proxinifU  extremity. 
Kg.    8.  Testes  of  E^aa  aranrut,     a  a.  Tubular  portion-     h  k  Follicular 

portion,     c  c.  Vasa.  defereutia. 
Fig.    9.  External    organs  of   Cancer  Patjuru*.     a.  la  the  internal  or 

sheathed  portion  m  titu.    6.  Is  the  ahcatli  or  external  portion. 
Fig.  10.  External  oi^ganfl  of  B;^$  amneua.    A.  Sheath.    B.  Sheathed 

portion. 

Plate  VIII  page  431- 

Fig.    1.  First  stage  of  development  of  secondary  seminal  cell  of  Oala- 

tfua  atrigofo. 
Figa,  a,  3,  4-  Second,  third,  and  fourth  atagea  of  development  of  the 

Becondary  cell 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  Yarlonfl  atagea  of  development  of 

the  BeconLlary  cell  of  lobster. 
FigB.  14,  15,  16,  17.  The  same  treated  with  acetic  add. 
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Fig.  1 8.  Tertiary  or  spcrmatozoal  cells. 

Fig.  19.  Secondary  cell  of  lobster  seen  from  anned  extremity,  to  aliow' 
the  three  Betas. 

Fig.  20.  Primary  ciill,  or  ciccum  of  testicle  of  Paffunut  hernhai'dut  fiill 
of  secondary  ccUh.  c.  AttaclinienL  k  Free  extremity,  a. 
Nucleus. 

Fig.  21.  Primary  seniiiiid  cell  of  Pagunu  het^nhardu*  filling  with  se- 
condary ceUIii.     As  already  deacrib^'d ,  these  cella  grow  in  jwiirfl 
from  discs  on  the  walls  of  the  aemioul  tubes,  aod  hanj,'  free 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tube.     It  has  also  been  describeil  how 
the  secjjndary  cells  are  pixMluced  from   the  paivnt  nucleus, 
namely,  by  means  of  successive  growths,  each  of  which  carries 
otf  a  fold  of  nuclear  before  it 
a,  Difrc  from  whith  the  primary  seminal  cells  grow. 
hk  Tlie  discis  ou  each  Hide  of  iL 
c  c.  Tlie  oiigins  of  the  primary  seminal  cells. 

d.  One  of  the  primary  cells  cut  off. 

e.  Nucleus  of  the  primary  cell  in  a  stiite  of  activity  ;  it  hofl  jiMt 

thrown  off  a  series  of  young,  marked 
/.  In  the  diaji^ram. 

ff.  Are  sevenil  ohl  walls  of  fonner  growths. 
A.  Fidl  extremity  of  primary  celL 

Fig.  22.  A  smidl  portion  of  the  testicle  of  Paqttrnjt  hcrnhanhL^  magin- 
fied,  ahowiitg  the  manuer  in  which  the  cajca  hang  from  the 
walk  of  the  seminal  tube. 

Fig.  23,  Small  drop  of  peniinal  fluid  of  lobster,  showing  the  secondary 
cells  before  the  iirmature  had  exjvanded. 

Fig.  24.  Small  drop  of  seminal  fluid  of  lobster  from  ras  deferens. 
That  part  of  the  figure  above  a  «,  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, pres^enta  one  densu^  mum  of  secondary  cells  floating 
down  t^iwards  f\  where  a  few  are  seen  se|>arate. 

Fig.  25.  A  ea>tuni  iixtm  the  testicle  of  dtrd/tu^  iiuTuftK,  showing  a  ger- 
miniii  fspot  at  its  ajK^x  ju&t  being  tilled  with  secondary  cells. 

Fig.  26.  The  germinal  spot  enlarged* 


REPRODUCTION   OF   LOST  PARTS  IK  THE  CRUSTACEA. 

Plvtes  IX.  XII. 

Plate  IX.  page  471. 

Fig.  1  Eepreaentd  the  raw  siuf ace  of  the  proximal  or  adherent  portion 
of  the  leg  of  Can  err  jHffjum*^  after  the  animal  has  thrown  off 
the  'distal  portion.  The  figure  represents  the  parts  of  the 
natund  size,  and  only  a  few  hours  after  the  separation  bad 
taken  place. 

Pig.  2  Is  a  representation  of  the  same  part,  after  the  young  leg  ha^l 
grown  to  some  ei/e.  It  isill  be  olwerved  that  the  cicatrix, 
which  waa  formeil  U|>on  the  raw  surface  a  few  hours  after 
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fsepatatioD,  has  now  become  very  strong,  covcra  tlie  young 
germ,  thus  acting  as  a  means  of  deftmcc  from  external  injury. 
3, 4,  5,  Are  the  same  parts  in  progrt;«8i\'e  states  of  developiiieut 
Fig.  5  presents  a  bifitrcated  character  ;  pftibably  from  some 
accidenUil  came  it  thua  appears  Bmallur  than  it  ia  in  tli€ 
Dunnal  6tat«. 
6    Repi-esentfl  the  raw  surface  of  the  leg,  already  alluded  to  in 
Carcinm  manaXf  some  time  after  neparation.     A  uucleateil 
cell  is  eeen  in  the  centre.     This  dramiig  was  iiinde  from  a 
very  small  epecimen,  and  wag  only  procurfd  in  the  stage  re- 
presented after  great  difficulty. 
■Fig,    7    ReprcHeut.^  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  very  young  germ,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  it«  mode  of  development    The  fihrous- 
lookiug  baud  which  iiurotmds  it  extermdlj*,  is  a  circular  cauol 
which  belongs  to  a  eyatem  of  vessels  describc'd  in  the  text. 
The  four  striated  bodies  which  lie  next  to  this  canal  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  four  joints  of  the  future  limb.     The  striated 
appearance  arisen  from  the  muHcleH  alremly  so  far  developed, 
and  the  albuminous  irmtter  within,  and  which  they  enclose, 
appears  to  be  pibuluni  for  their  farther  nourishmenL     Tlie 
more   defined   globules,  which   may   be   obaerved   floating 
amongst  the  albumen,  are  oil -globule.^.     In  the  development 
of  this  leg,  it  will  be  obsen'cd  that  the  extenial  pegmentn,  or 
thofle  which  are  analogous  to  the  thigh  tuul  first  tibial  jointa, 
are  largest  and  mo*>t  fully  formed, — ^a  fact  we  would  be  led 
to  expect,  frf>m  the  circuiofitjuice  of  theij*  formative  cells  being 
the  firfit  tlirowu  off  from  the  original  parent  nucleus,  and 
consequently  the  first  that  wouhl  take  on  a  centred  or  more 
independent  action.     From  a  Piniilar  mmle  of  development, 
we  8ce  that  the  second  tibial  and  tarsid  joints  arc  the  enialk^t, 
as  they  are  the  last  formed  of  the  centre.*.     The  k^t  or  distal 
phaUnTC  h  the   aniallest  of  the  internal   pegtnenta  ;    those 
nearest  the  circular  vessel  are  the  largest,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  ceutres  which  fonned  th em ^  being  theuldei^t 
and  the  first  formed  frc>m  the  earlier  geni-mtions  of  cell?* ;  and 
thoHe  agixin  within  them  are  smaller,  >M-ing  frirmed  from  the 
later  generations  thrown  oiF  by  the  original  {parent. 

8.  CeUs  from  the  extremal  series  represented  by  c  in  Fig.  9, 

9.  Tnmflverse  section  of  raw  surface  of  proximal  or  attached  ex- 
tremity of  the  reproductive  organ  in  leg  of  Cancer  pit tjnr vs. 
This  ifl  the  surface  and  ap|>C'arauce  which  i»  floen  immediately 
upon  the  leg  falling  otf  ;  if  it  is  Been  half-an-hour,  or  a  !ittlo 
more,  after  the  Bepanition,  it  i:i  covered  v^ith  a  thicki.<ih  film, 
which  shortly  becomes  a  strong  oixique  cicatrLx  hiding  every- 
thing l)eneath  it  The  vessels  seen  in  Fig»  15  ure  also 
omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  shoi^iug  the  structure  of  the  i-e- 
l»ro<luctive  bo<ly  more  clearly. 
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a.  la  the  circular  vesseL,  of  the  system  of  ves«elB  mentioned  in 
tlte  text,  and  it  surroiwds 

b.  A  Ihiid  or  seiiii-lliiid  mtiss,  cotttaming  small  nucleated  cdls, 
from  whicli  the  germ  is  probably  derived. 

c.  la  a  lai^  uia&9  of  very  large  tells  Burrounding  the  circular 
vessel,  which  appear  to  act  aa  a  magazine  of  nutritive  matter 
for  the  young  germ  during  its  growth. 

d.  Is  thii  shell  membrane,  wldch  is  suiromided  externally  by  the 
shell. 

Fig,  10,  A  yotmg  limb  of  Carcinus  mwmis  fitill  enclosed  within  its 
original  cyst,  which   is  formed  probably  from  the  eicatrix 
mentioned  above,     Magnifitnl  two  diameters. 
Fig.  11    In  a  very  young  leg  of  tlie  conunon  lob.ster.     The  reproduced 
leg  of  this  species  is  not  enclosed  in  a  cyift,  and  it  is  not 
folded  upon  itt5elJ',  liiit  projects  straight  forwartL     Nat  eize. 
Fig,  12    Is  a  figure  of  the  natural  size  of  one  of  the  lai^  claws  of 
Fmitfnf^  henJiarduSj  shortly  after  it  has  bm^t  from  ita  con- 
tiuning  cyst. 
Fig.  13.  Enlarged  view  of  Fig.  11. 

Fig.  1 4.  One  of  the  large  claws  of  Cardnut  mcsnag  still  enclosed  within 
the  cyst  From  observations  made,  it  ap])ears  tliat  these 
young  legs  remain  within  the  cyst  until  tlieir  uwn  covering 
or  shell  ia  of  sufiicient  strength  to  act  m  a  means  of  defence. 
They  do  not  obttdn  a  true  shell  for  some  time  after  the  cyst 
has  burst- 
Fig.  15.  Raw  fiurfaee  of  proximal  extremity  of  leg  in  Cancrr  pafftinUf 
shortly  after  the  animal  has  thrown  otf  the  distal  jjortion. 
This  figiure  is  made  for  the  purytose  of  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  tlie  peculiar  vestielt^,  and  their  mode  nf  running 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  circular  vessel  in  the 
centre. 

Fig.  16.  Longitudinal  section  of  yonng  leg  still  within  the  cyst 
a.  Part  of  old  leg  containing  the  leproductive  organ. 
6.  ExtejTial  cells. 
e.  Smaller  nucleated  cells. 
d  d.  Cytt  of  young  leg. 
e.  Femur  of  yoimg  leg. 
/.  First  tibial  joint  of  young  leg, 
^.  Second  tibiid  joint 
h.  Tarsal  joint. 
Fig.  17.  Natural  size  of  young  leg. 

Fig.  18.  Portion  of  blind  extremity  of  one  of  the  peculiar  vessels  which 
are  attached  to  the  l)lood* vessel  running  to  the  leg,  Plate  XII. 
Fig.  14-  The  contents  are  oil-glubulea,  but  in  the  figure 
have  Romewhnt  the  apjiearance  of  nucleated  cells. 
Fig.  19.  An  enlarged  view,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connection 
of  these  vessels. 
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20.  Two  of  the  blind  extremities  from  mw  surface  of  leg,  where 

ihey  preeeiit  a  clavate  appeaiiiiic^, 
2i.  View  of  the  extremity,  showing  the  dark  spot  supposed  to  be 

s  germinal  epoL 

Plate  XIL 
9.  Small  longituiliual   portion  of  ehell  from  the  large  claw  of 
Cancer  paffnrvi\  showing  the   thickness  of  the  annulos  or 
ring  in  it  at  the  point  of  sei>aralioii. 

12.  Longitadiiial    ftcclion  of  one  of  the  legs  of  Cancer  pagntrtts, 

showing  the  natural  position  and  relations  of  the  reproductive 

Ofj^UIL 

a  a.  Feranr. 

h  bu  Reproductive  oi^n. 

c.  Natural  appeamnce  of  line  of  flepomtion 

d.  Coxa. 

13.  Enlarged  foramen  aa  it  is  seen  on  raw  Burface  after  the  aeparar 

tion.  This  hn»  been  hiirdened  in  boiling  water,  which  gives 
it  a  ranch  more  Jeftnetl  appearance,  and  also  enlai^ges  it  more 
than  it  naturally  should  be. 
14  Is  a  «imall  portion  of  the  femoral  artery,  about  balf-an-incb  in 
extent  beyond  the  line  of  eeparation,  wliich  is  covered  aa  re- 
presented by  the  peculiar  vessels. 
a.  Distal  extremity  of  blood -vesseL 


ON  THE  ANATOiMY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CYSTIC 
ENTOZOA.-^Plates  YI.  X.  XL  SU. 

Plate  X.  page  476. 

Fig.  1.  Magnified  view  of  one  of  the  younj*  of  Acfphaloc^stit  annahu 
still  attached  to  the  gemiinjd  membrane  of  a  Mcondary 
jMrent.  It  ia  taken  from  the  group  shown  in  Pig.  2,  and  is 
still  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  the  circlet  of  teeth 
stni  being  minute  and  not  fully  developed.  The  absorbing 
serief*  of  cells  may  be  seen  internally. 
Fig.  SL  Small  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  a  secondary  parent 

of  AcepAahicyitis  ormiittts  highly  magnified. 
Fig.  3.  Small  portion  of  germinal  membrane  of  Acrphalocystis  annatuM 
in  a  state  of  degeneration  ;  nothing  in  seen  in  the  membrane, 
wliich  is  quite  homogeneous,  except  the  small  ciills  figured  (L 
h.  Is  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  cretaceoua  fatty 
described  in  the  text. 
Fig.  4.  Several  of  the  stages  of  development  of  Cystic^rcuB. 
a.  First  stage  represents  spines  ;  hardly  if  at  all  seen, 
t>.  Their  first  decided  appearance. 
c.  Third  stage. 
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d.  Fourth  stage. 

Fig.  5.  Small  portion  of  the  genniual  membrane  of  Acephalocystis 
armatits. 

Fig.  6.  Small  portion,  highly  magnified,  of  the  granular  matter  from 
the  cyst  of  Cysticercus. 

Fig.  7.  Small  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  membrane 
of  Acephalocystis  armatits  while  in  a  state  of  degeneration. 

Fig.    8.  Ovum  from  the  pedicle  of  Cysticercus. 

Fig.    9.  Small  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  Acephalocystis 
monroiij  highly  magnified. 
a.  Fibrous  basis. 
6.  Germinal  vesicles. 

c.  Secondary  acephalocysts  within  the  germinal  vesicles ;  this 
portion  was  taken  from  the  large  parent  cyst,  w^hich  is  the 
primary  animal,  buried  in  the  liver  ;  and  each  of  the  smaller 
vesicles  marked  c  belong  therefore  to  the  secondary  genera- 
tion, their  progeny  again  being  the  tertiary  generation. 

Fig.  10  Is  a  specimen  of  Cysticercus  negUcius  ruptured  at  the  fundus  of 
the  sac,  apparently  for  the  escape  of  the  yomig  germs  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  where  they  become  attached. 

Fig,  11.  Small  portion  of  the  cyst  of  Cysticercus  neylectus  magnified, 
showing  its  vascularity,  and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
young  Cysticerci  to  its  internal  surface. 

Fig.  12.  View  from  above  the  pedicle  of  Cysticercus,  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  teeth.  In  all  works  hitherto  published  on 
Helminthology,  there  has  been  a  great  want  of  proper  figures 
or  descriptions  of  the  tnie  generic  and  specific  characters  of 
these  animals,  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  for  obtaining 
a  i)roper  knowledge  of  them  :  with  this  view  the  author  has 
paid  scrupulous  attention  to  the  leading  characters,  and  these 
he  has  placed  in  the  form  of  a  sjriiopsis  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  All  the  drawings  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  these  characters  more  fully.  The  disposition  of 
the  teeth,  and  their  forms,  are  perhaps  the  most  certain  ex- 
ternal characters. 

Plate  XI.  page  482. 

Fig.    4.  Magnified  view  of  a  small  portion  of  tlie  external  or  tubular 
membrane  of  Diskostcma  acephalocystis. 
a.  Larger  disc. 
6.  Smaller  one  on  its  surfaca 

c.  Tubuli. 

d.  Extremities  of  tubes. 

e  e.  Qemmules,  which  at  this  stage  of  development  may  act  as 
absorbents. 
Fig.    6.  Natural  size  of  Dishostoma  acephalocystis. 
Fig.    ().   "Dishostoma  acephalocystis  in  various  stages  of  development. 
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a  a  cu  Small  cells  arising  from  the  attached  surface  of  the  tubular 
membrane.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  original  group 
increases  in  size. 

b.  More  advanced. 

e.  First  stage  of  second  mode  of  development,  or  that  for  the 
extending  of  the  parasite  to  as  yet  uuinfested  parts  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  fomiing  new  groups. 

d.  Second  stage. 

«.  Third  stage. 

/  Root  where  the  original  germ  became  fixed. 

ff.  External  or  tubular  membrane. 
Fig.  10.  Section  of  Attoma  acepAaloci/stis,  showing  its  internal  structure 

Plate  XII.  page  487. 

Tig.    1.  Portion  of  sac  of  Cysticercus,  much  magnified. 
a.  Absorbing  cells  of  absorbing  membrane. 
6  b.  Separate  ova,  after  their  escape  from  the  pedicle. 
Fig.    2.  Cysticercus  negltcixis  very  much  magnified. 
Fig.    3.  Small  portion  of  omentum  containing   Cysticercus  neglecius^ 

showing  the  bodies  considered  to  be  young  Cysticerci  attached ; 

the  omentum  has  been  folded  over,  and  the  young  (a)  are  seen 

attached  to  the  fold, 
fig.    4.  The  natural  size  of  the  animal  supposed  to  be  a  new  Ceenurus — 

Ccenuru*  hepcUictts. 
Fig.    6.  Magnified  view  of  the  head  of  Acephdlocystis  armatus  in  a  more 

advanced  stage  than  the  former  figure. 
Fig.    6.  The  germinal  membrane  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Fig.    7.  The  absorbing  membrane  of  cyst  of  Cysticercus  rattus  highly 

magnified. 
Fig.     8.  Teeth  of  Cysticercus  ratt^is  highly  magnified. 
Fig.  10.  Ovum  of  Cysticercus  rattus  highly  magnified. 
Fig.  11.  Ova  from  pedicle  of  Cysticercus  rattus  highly  magnified. 

Plate  VI.  page  445. 

Fig.     8.  Gymnorhynchus  korridus  within  iti  cyst 

Fig.     9. exposed. 

Fig.  10.  First  stage  of  Ccenurus  cerebralis. 

Figs.  11,  12,  13,  14.  Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stages  of  the  dis- 

coidal  period  of  development  of  Casnurus  cerebralis. 
Fig.   1 5.  One  of  the  first  stages  in  the  vertical  period  of  development. 
Pig.  16.  Sphairidion  acephalccystis  highly  magnified. 
Fig.     7.  Neuronaia  monroii,     (J.  Goodsir.) 

CL  Suctorial  mouth. 

6.  Acetabulum. 

c.  Orifice  of  organs,  supposed  to  be  reproductive. 

d.  Posterior  orifice,  by  which  the  sigmoidal  "  cistcma  chyli" 

e.  Opens,  and  apparently  also, 
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f.  The  thick-walled  pecuHar  sac 

g.  Pyriform  sac,  a  receptacle  for  the  ova, 
i,  Male  organs. 

The  figure  also  pres^oits  the  arrangement  of  the  dermal 
BpiaeSy  and  the  general  form  of  the  animal. 

Plate  XI.  page  482. 

Fig.  2,  The  anterior  extremity  and  Buctorial  mouth  of  Ntxvnmaia 
tfwnraii  more  biglily  magnified. 

Fig.  7.  The  cyat  of  A^euronaia  monroti  in  a  bundle  of  nervous  fila- 
ments. The  fissured  appearance  of  the  cyst,  with  its  epithelia, 
is  represented  in  this  tbuTving. 

I  am  inchneil  to  lielieve  that  the  function  of  the  cyat  in 
this  and  the  otlier  Cjatic  Entozoa  is  to  supply  nourifihinent 
t*y  the  enclosed  animal,  dramng  it  frcmi  the  surromidiiig 
parts,  and  Ihroii^ing  it  into  the  cavity,  the  structure  and 
action  Iniing  identical  with  that  in  the  encysted  tumours  as 
already  described. 

Tlie  ljullwms  extremities  of  the  cysta  of  Trkhina  spintlis 
contain  masaea  of  germinating  cellsj  to  which  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  eame  function. 

Figs.  8,  9, 1 1 .  The  clavate  extremities  of  the  cjBta  of  Trkhina  spiralii^ 
with  their  germinating  absorlwnt  cells. 

The  epithelium  and  absorbent  cells  of  the  cysta  of  the 
^itosoa  may  be  coudidcred  as  permanent  yelk-cells  in  the 
economy  of  these  persiEtent  embryos. 

Figs.  1  and  3.  Magnified  dramngs]  of  Sarcimi  ventncitli  described,  but 
badly  figured  by  me  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jouj'Tmlj  No,  ISl.  I  am  Btill  of  opinion,  notwithfitanding 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Busk, in  the  Mknfscopical  Journal j  that 
this  body  is  a  vegetable  parasit*;,  ita  sudden  occurrence  and 
sudden  diaappearance  Iteing  not  more  extraordinary  than  the 
rapid  development  of  many  cellular  strnctures  ;  the  glandular 
epithelium,  for  instance,  during  secretion.  That  it  is  a 
Gouium,  as  baa  been  suspected  by  Professor  Link,  apjiears  to 
me  improbable,  aa  would  be  admitted,  I  believe,  by  that 
great  botanist,  if  he  had  had  an  op|Ktrtuaity  of  obsen*iug  its 
peculiar  vegetable  aspect,  bo  different  from  that  of  an  in- 
fusoriai  animab 
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L— ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PULPS  AND  SACS  OF  THE  HUMAN  TEETH.— 
Plate  I. 

"  n  est  pea  de  sujets  en  medecine  sur  lesquela  on  ait  tant  ^crit  qae  snr  les 
dents ;  denx  cent  volumea  contiendraient  d  peine  tout  co  qn'on  en  a  imprim^  ! 
Maifl  est-ce  h  dire  que  tout  soit  eonnu  tl  cet  egard  ?  Est-ce  tt  dire  que  la 
matiere  ait  et^  epnis^e  et  qu'il  ne  reste  plus  rien  i  faire?  Nullement. 
L'Anatomie  n'a  pas  encore  le  dernier  mot  de  la  nature  snr  cet  int^ressant 
sojet  et  il  reste  encore,  quoiqu'on  en  dise,  quelqucs  doutes  d  eclaircir  et 
plus  d'une  difficult^  h  r&oudre.'* — Blandik,  Anat.  du  Systeme  Dcntaire,  1836. 

Section  I. — Exajonations  of  the  Dental  Abchbs  at 
Different  Ages. 

1.  An  embryo  (Fig.  1),  which  measured  7  J  lines  from  the 
vertex  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  weighed  15  gi-ains, 
and  appeared  to  be  about  the  sixth  week,*  was  selected 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state 


*  It  is  diMcult  to  determine  the  exact  age  of  an  embryo.  The 
Ages  given  in  the  text,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  approxi- 
mations, being  probably  rather  under-rated.  I  have  given  a  full-sized  sketch 
of  the  youngest  subject  in  which  I  have  observed  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
dentition,  with  the  weight  and  measurements  of  a  few  of  the  others.  In 
researches  of  this  kind,  the  sequences  of  phenomena  are  of  more  importance 
than  their  periods  of  appearance. 

Velpeau,  Embryologic  ou  Ovologic  Huinninc  ;  Rrcschet,  Etudes  Aiiatomi- 
qvts,  etc.,  de  Vornf  daiis  Vespcce  Humaine:  Sopmracring,  fcones  Embryonum 
Humanorum. 
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o£  the  palale  and  dental  arches.  The  cheeks  were  divided 
[•/•.trsuttsversely  fix)m  the  commissures  of  the  lips  with  fine  scis- 
*'sors;  the  jaws  were  separated,  removed,  and  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  small  capsule  full  of  water.  The  point  of  the 
tongue  was  removed  The  configuration  of  the  mouth  was 
then  determined  by  means  of  a  half-inch  lens  and  two  needles, 
bent  at  the  points,  and  fixed  in  slender  handles. 

Upper  Jaw. — ^The  roof  of  the  mouth  was  bounded  an- 
teriorly and  laterally  by  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  (a,  Fig.  2), 
which  is  at  this  age  thin  and  of  great  transverse  extent 
Within  the  lip  (a),  but  separated  from  it  by  a  groove  (6), 
to  be  more  particularly  described  afterwards,  there  was 
observed  a  lobe  of  a  horse-shoe  shape  (c),  narrow  anteriorly  at 
the  median  line,  broader,  flatter,  and  of  a  rounded  form  on 
each  side  posteriorly.  Coming  out  from  above  the  internal 
a  posterior  edges  of  this  lobe  (c),  and 
i  1K\''*5^  ^  firmly  adhering  to  it,  two  other 
....  fi     lobes  (d  d)  were  seen ;  flat,  rounded, 


^)7F.yX..e     and  curving  backwards  and  in- 
v^-/>  — •     wards  posteriorly,  gradually  dis- 
^  *  appearing  by  pointed  extremities 

anteriorly.  From  the  posterior  extremities  of  each  of  the 
lobes  now  described  {d  d),  and  of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (c), 
a  thin  semitransparent  membranous  fold  {e  e)  passed  back- 
ward on  each  side,  attached  externally  to  the  sides  of  the 
capacious  bucco-phaiyngeal  cavity,  bounded  internally  by  a 
free  edge  opposed  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
terminating  posteriorly  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx. 
Adhering  to  the  inferior  surface  of  each  of  these  folds  was 
seen  a  smaller  lobe  (//)  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last, 
and  situated  a  little  behind  them.  The  needle  placed  under 
the  folds  showed  that  they  were  free  and  floating,  except  at 
their  exterior  or  adherent  edges,  and  that  they  constituted  a 
partial  division  of  the  large  common  nasal,  buccal,  and  phaiyn- 
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cavity  into  a  supc^riur  and  an  inferior  compartment.  The 
IT  wall  of  this  common  cavity  was  smooth  and  flat  pos- 
teriorly {ff)  ;  but  anteriorly  it  was  contracted  and  terminated 
a  longitudinal  bar  (h),  which  ran  forwards  to  be  attached 
the  superior  surface  of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  at  the  median 
line,  and  to  the  other  parts  in  that  neighbomhood.  Under 
the  bar  (h)  a  deep  cavity  (i  i)  was  seen,  which  communicated 
ith  the  exterior  of  the  face  by  two  small  foramina,  which 
instituted  at  tliis  period  the  whole  external  nasal  organ.  As 
fore-mentioned,  a  groove  (l>)  was  observed  between  the  lip 
t)  and  the  external  edge  of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (r).  This 
)ve  (J)  was  deep,  and  its  walls  and  lips  were  in  close 
appoeition.  It  terminated  posteriorly  on  each  side  (/.:  k)  by 
becoming  more  shallow,  and  cundng  backwards  and  inwards 
00  the  inferior  surface  of  the  membranous  folds  {e  c).  There 
was  a  median  frenum  between  the  lip  and  the  horse-shoe 
lobe. 

LcwsrJaw. — The  under  lip  {a.  Fig.  3),  resembled  the  upper, 
and  was  separated  along  its  whole 
extent  by  a  groove  (h)  similar  to 
the  one  above,  frrjui  a  semicir- 
cular lobe  (r).  ^Vnteriorlj  this 
lobe  (c)  was  divided  into  two 
median  large  {d  tf),  and  two  la- 
smaller  lobules  (e  e),  the  whole  being  fomly  adherent 
floor  of  the  mouth  in  front  of  the  tongue  and  its 
fc,  which  were  both  well  developed.  The  lateral  partB 
lobe  (c)  were  rather  indistinct,  but  at  the  point  where 
the  free  edge  of  the  lip  terminated,  it  extended  transversely 
and  posteriorly,  became  thick  and  bull>ou3  (//),  and  exhibited 
on  its  dorface  a  narrow  shallow  groove  of  a  sigmoidal  form  (<?  j), 
jh  was  continuous  with  the  groove  behind  the  lip.  There 
a  median  labial  frenum, 

the  external  sides  of  the  membranous  folds  in  the 
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upper,  and  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lobe  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  cut  surfaces  of  the  cheeks  made  by  the  scissors  were  seen 

(/up. 

The  mucous  membrane  over  its  whole  extent  was  thin,  and 
of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  the  lobes  granular,  very  friable,  and 
of  a  dead  white.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  alveolar  axch  was 
1^  line,  and  the  length  of  the  same  was  1  line. 

2.  The  jaws  of  an  embryo  which  measured  1  inch,  weighed 
20  grains,  and  appeared  to  be  about  the  seventh  week,  were 
prepared  and  examined  as  in  the  former  case. 

Upper  Jaw?.— The  free  edge  of  the  lip  (a>  Fig.  4)  was  not 
/r    m    w     so  extended  as  at  the   sixth  week. 

^   -— 3a<£^3r"    "^^  horse-shoe  lobe  (c)  had  become 

^  "-I^^J/MiSw  broader  and  more  developed  pos- 
f^'-'—W-fn  Wm%,  teriorly,  and  anteriorly  exhibited 
P-"flG\yl     '  three  lobules,  one  median  (w),  and 

^'' '/-r^ft/y  two  lateral  and  anterior  (n  n).    The 

*^  *  "il  fx  ^^^  \6be8  observed  on  each  side  of 

i  W  the  palate  in  the  former  embryo  (d 

Fiff  4 

d,ff,  Fig.  2),  had  disappeared,  liav- 
ing  apparently  coalesced ;  the  posterior  one  (/)  being  curved 
forwards  to  join  the  anterior  ((Q,  in  the  point  («,  Fig.  4),  while 
the  combined  mass  had  contracted  itself  towards  the  front 
of  the  mouth  within  the  limits  of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (c). 

The  cleft  had  slightly  diminished,  but  was  still  of  sufficient 
width  to  display  the  whole  of  the  undivided  nasal  cavity. 

The  lip  (a)  was  so  lax  as  to  admit  of  being  moved  by  the 
middle.  The  horse-shoe  lobe  (c)  could  also  be  pressed  by  the 
same  means  inwards  and  backwards.  When  these  two  parts 
were  separated,  the  mucous  membrane  was  seen  to  form  a 
duplicature  (h),  between  the  lips  and  a  ridge  (o),  which  ex- 
tended from  the  posterior  part  of  the  dental  arch  to  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  lateral  lobide  (n). 
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The  median  portion  of  the  dental  arch  was  formed  by 
the  two  lateral  lobules  (71  n\  which  separated  the  lips  fram 
the  Aedian  lobule  (m),  and  extended  also  a  little  on  each  aide 
of  it 

The  lateral  portions  of  tlie  arch  presented  externally  the 
ridge  (o),  formerly  mentioned,  smooth  and  convex  on  its  exter- 
nal surface,  internally  moulded  into  three  ciuTes,  the  anterior 
long  and  shallow,  the  second  deeper,  the  third  or  posterior 
almost  semicircnlar.  Behind  the  last  curve,  the  internal  edge 
of  the  ridge  formed  a  deep  notch,  which  swept  outward  and 
foru^ard,  so  as  to  mould  the  former  into  an  almost  isolated 
lobule  (q).  The  ridge  now  disappeareci,  but  its  edge  continued 
backwards  and  inwards,  winding  around  the  posterior  exti-emity 
of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (c),  so  as  to  form  a  groove  (k  k,  Figs,  2 
and  4),  on  the  surface  of  the  soft  mucous  membrane.  The  in- 
ternal division  of  the  lateral  parti^  of  tlie  dental  arch  >v'as 
formed  by  three  bulgings,  apparently  productions  from  the 
horse-shoe  lobe  (c),  and  which  were  separated  from  the  curves 
of  the  ridge  (0),  by  a  groove  which  was  deeper  at  their  sides 
than  in  their  intervals.  The  anterior  one  was  lengthened  and 
indistinct^  the  middle  one  was  more  developed,  the  posterior 
circular,  convex,  and  altogether  isolated  The  isolation  of  this 
bulging  was  produced  by  a  longitudinal  lobule  (r),  apparently 
cut  off  from  t!ie  external  edge  of  'the  horse-shoe  lobe  (c),  and 
forming  a  partial  inner  ridge  corresponding  with  the  outer 
one.  This  new  lobide  (r)  reached  back 
as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
horse-shoe  lobe  (f.-)^  and  terminated  an- 
teriorly near  the  middle  of  the  centre 
bulging. 

Lower  Jaw. — In  the  situation  of  the 
dental  arch,  there  existed  a  gi'oove  (A, 
Fig.  5),  very  distinct  posteriorly,  but  having  no  outer  lip  an- 
teriorly.   The  inner  lip  (?«),  presented  posteriorly  a  large  lobe 
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(n),  under  which  the  needle  was  easily  inserted  foi-  a  short 
distance.  In  the  middle,  this  Hp  (m)  was  tMn,  elevated,  and 
curved  over  the  groove  (/t).  Anteriorly  it  became  brdJider, 
and  canned  stiE  more  over  the  groove,  and  was  divided  into 
two  median  larger  lobules  {(P},  and  two  lateral  smaller  (e). 
Between  the  two  median  (d)  there  was  a  notch  at  the  attach- 
ment of  the  lingual  frenum.  The  outer  lip  (/)  was  defi- 
cient anteriorly,  so  that  the  groove  was  bounded  in  that 
situation  by  the  under  lip  (a),  wiiich  was  loose,  free,  and 
tumed  outwards.  Posteriorly  the  outer  Hp  (/)  was  well  de- 
veloped, and  came  out  from  under  the  posterior  lobe  (n)  of  the 
inner  lip,  so  as  to  render  the  grove  (h)  pointed^  and  curved 
backwards  and  inwarda.  This  lip  (/)  extended  only  about 
half-way  towards  the  median  line,  and  appeared  flat,  or  in  the 
same  continuous  plane  with  the  floor  of  the  gi'oove.  It  was 
also  curved  outwards,  so  as  to  overhang  the  labial  mucous 
membrane. 

Tlie  gi'oove  presented  an  elevation  (o)  of  its  floor  near  ite 
posterior  extremity.  There  was  a  labial  frenum.  The  mucous 
membrane  possessed  the  same  physical  properties  as  at  the 
sixth  week.  The  lobes  were  not  so  granulai;  but  tougher  and 
more  consistent     Breadth  of  superior  arch  li  line,  length  1. 


*J.  The  jaws  of  an  embryo  at  the  second  month,  having 

„ -.^^^^^>\//i^^^^  prepared  in  the  usual  mau- 

A 'T^S^i^^S^^  ^^^>  presented  the  following  ap- 

9^'^'-''^^^^     \  pearances  '.— 

j^^foT/  Upper  Jaw. — The  lip  {a.  Fig, 

I'^—f-'/wiin  "-"^A^  '        ^^  ^^  more  movable^  and  its  free 
^'^  \\r/  }    ^""^   '       edge  less  extended.     The  cleft  in 
^'V  ^ff*^  /  the  palate  had  diminished,  exist- 

J      f  ing  only  as  a  small  angular  defi- 

***  ••  ciency  {x)  in  the  pendulous  por- 

tion.    The  horse-shoo  lube  was  still  perceptible  under  the 
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fonn  of  a  bulging  (e),  represented  as  turned  aside  to  ex- 
hibit the  objects  under  it  The  lobule  (r)  bad  increased 
in  eize*  so  as  to  extend  further  backwards,  and  to  appear 
aa  the  posterior  lateral  parts  of  the  palate.  The  median 
lobule  (m)  had  become  triangular,  the  anterior  edge  being 
fonned  by  the  curve  of  the  palate  somewhat  pointed  in  front, 
the  lateral  edges  being  straight  and  meeting  in  an  angle 
behind,  from  whicli  tlie  median  line  of  suture  or  raphe  of  the 
palate  proceeded.  The  median  lobule  (m)  had  increased  re- 
latively, the  lateral  lobules  (an)  only  absolutely.  Tlie 
posterior  portion  of  the  dental  groove  (k)  was  longer,  wider, 
Aud  not  so  much  curved* 

The  bulging  or  papilla  (1)  was  more  distinctly  isolated ; 
and  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  second  curve  in  the  ridge 
(a),  another  papilla  (2)  had  appeared  as  a  production  from  the 
latter.  This  papMla  (2)  was  bounded  externally  by  a  lamina 
(/>),  which  was  also  a  production  from  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
(o),  and  was  notched  at  its  inner  margin,  where  it  was  ajjplied 
to  the  side  of  the  papilla. 

The  dental  groove  then  terminated  in  a  point,  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  lateral  lobule  (n).    There  was  a  labial  frenum. 

Lower  Jaw, — The  posterior  portion  of  the  dental  groove 
had  undergone  no  material  change, 
but  had  become  deeper,  and  con- 
tained in  the  situation  of  the  ele- 
vation marked  (Oy  Fig,  5%  a  distinct 
rounded  papilla  (1,  Fig.  7).  Fur- 
ther on,  another  papilla  (2)  boimded 
externally  by  a  notched  lamina  (a) 
had  appeared  TLis  combined  papilla  and  lamina  was 
exactly  simOar  in  its  configuration  and  relations  to  that 
marked  (2,  Fig.  6)»  Tbe  anterior  part  of  the  groove 
had  become  more  distinct,  not  because  it  had  acquired  an 
outer  lip,  but  because  its  floor  had  risen  above  the  level 
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of  the  labial  mucous  niembmnc     There  was  a  labial  frenum. 
The  breadth  of  the  superior  arch  was  If  line  ;  length  ll. 


Ffg.  8. 


4     The  jaws  of  an  embryo  nine  weeks  old  were  examined 
under  water. 

Upper  Jaw. — No  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
configuration  of  the  palate,  except  that 
the  median  lobule  {in,  Fig,  8),  had  di- 
minished i-elatively,  aud  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  while  the  lateral 
lobules  {n)  had  increased  relatively, 
and  also  in  the  transverse  direction. 
A  longitudinal  lobule  (^),  had  also 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
median  lobule  (m).  The  cleft 
{x)  in  the  soft  palate  was  smaller. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  dental  groove  was  wider.  The 
papilla  (1),  had  become  more  prominent,  and  the  lips  of 
the  groove  had  almost-met  before  and  behind  it  The  papilla 
(2)  is  larger.  A  little  further  on,  corresponding  with  the 
lateral  lobule  («),  on  each  side,  two  papillae  (3  and  4)^  with 
notched  laniime  in  front  of  them,  had  appeared.  The  centrals 
(3),  or  those  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  were  the 
most  distinct. 

Lower  Jaw, — Tlie  lips  of  the  dental  groove  had  approached 
so  as  to  require  separation  by  the 
needle  to  exhibit  its  contents  dis- 
tinctly. The  papilla  (1  or  2,  Fig.  9) 
had  undergone  little  change,  but  two 
very  indistinct  bulgings  (3  and  4) 
had  appeared  on  each  side  of  the 
labial  frenura,  the  centrals  (:i)  being  the 
largest  Tlie  breadth  of  the  superior  arch  was  If  Hue  ;  the 
length  1 J  line. 
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5,  In  an  embryo  of  the  tentli  week   tlie   following  ap- 
pearances presented  themselves : — 

Upptr  Jaw. — Yery  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
J0|f9ll  lobules  (n,  Fig.  10),  or 
t^  IliediaQ  (m)  and  its  additional 
lobule  (y).  They  had  all  increased 
absolutely^aud  if  any  relative  change 
had  taken  place,  it  was  in  the  trans-  ^ 
verse  diminution  of  the  median  (m) 
and  the  movement  (brward  of  its 
additional  lobule  (y).  The  palate 
had  advanced  anteriorly,  so  as  not 
only  to  have  enciH^ached  in  some  de- 
gree upon  the  median  and  lateral  lobule,  but  also  to  have 
thrown  itself  into  folds  immediately  behind  them.  The  outline 
of  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  as 
turned  aside  to  exhibit  the  dental  groove),  was  still  obsen-ed. 
There  was  an  indistinct  uvula.  The  papiUoe  (1  and  2}  had 
«nmk  completely  into  follicles,  and  could  only  be  seen  by 
looking  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  latter.  The  month  of 
(1)  was  bordered  by  four  laminse  or  lids,  that  of  (2),  by  three, 
as  represented  in  the  sketch.  The  papilla?  (3  and  4)  had  not 
increased  much,  but  their  notched  laminae  had  become  more 
distinct.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
floor  of  the  dental  groove,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  lobule  (q,  Figs.  4,  6,  8, 10),  a  slight 
bulging  (5,  Fig.  10)  was  seen. 

The  upper  lip  had  receded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  median  line,  so  as  to  !iave 
disappeared  almost  entirely  at  that  spot, 
—the  centre  of  the  upper  dental  arch  being 
Pig.  ir  exjjosed. 

lower  Jaw, — The  bulgings  on  each  side  of  the  median  line 
(3,  A,  "Fig.  11),  which  were  so  indistinct  in  the  last  subject, 
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had  become  well  developed  and  inclosed  in  follicles,  through 
the  mouths  of  which  they  were  seen.  A  similar  change 
was  observed  in  reference  to  the  papilla  (2).  The  follicles 
had  been  produced  by  the  stretching  across  of  productions 
from  the  outer  lip  (which  was  very  indistinct)  towards 
similar  but  much  smaller  productions  from  the  inner  lip 
(which  was  still  very  prominent).  The  lines  of  jimction 
of  the  septa  were  visible,  and  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  pre- 
sented an  imfinished  appearance.  The  papilla  (1)  had  become 
surrounded  by  an  incomplete  follicle,  in  consequence  of  the 
production  of  a  notched  lamina  from  the  outer  lip  of  the 
groove,  which  lamina  was  almost  met  by  a  smaller  slip  of 
membrane  from  the  inner  lip.  The  breadth  of  the  superior 
arch  was  2  lines,  length  II  line. 

6.  11th  or  12th  week. —  Upper  Jaw, — ^The  median  lobule 
(m,  Fig.  12)  had  diminished  so  much 
transversely,  as  to  have  become  an- 
tero-posterior ;  while  its  supplement- 
ary lobule  had  become  attached  to  the 
frenum  of  the  lip.  The  lateral  lobules 
(n)  had  increased  much  transversely, 
^'  ^^  and  appeared  each  to  be  divided  into 

an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  They  were  compressed 
by  the  true  palate,  which  was  folded  at  this  part»  as  at 
the  tenth  week,  into  wrinkles,  the  longest  and  anterior 
of  which  stretched  across  the  median  line  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side.  The  papillae  (3  and  4),  with  their  fol- 
licles, were  fully  developed.  The  other  two  papillae  (1  and 
2,  Fig.  10)  had  not  undergone  much  change,  but  the  small 
bulging  (5,  Fig.  10)  had  now  become  a  distinct  papilla,  and 
its  follicle  had  begun  to  show  itself.  The  uvula  was  well 
marked. 

Lower  Jaw, — ^The  lines  of  junction  of  the  intcrfoUicular 
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septa  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  mouths  of  the  follicles 
had  become  more  distinct.  The  mouths 
of  the  three  anterior  foUiclea  had  an  an- 
terior Up,  the  free  edge  of  which  was 
directed  somewhat  inwards.  It  was  ne- 
oeesaiy  to  lift  up  this  lip  with  the  needle 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  contained  papiUa- 
At^he  post-erior  part  of  the  dental  groove, 
another  papilla  with  a  notched  lamina, 
both  productions  from  the  external  lip^  had  appeared  (5, 
13).    Breadth  of  superior  arch  12i  lines  ;  length,  2. 


FiK    13. 


Fie. 


7.  IZUt  week, — Upper  Jaw. — There  was  little  change  in 
the  configuration  of  the  palate  since  the  former  week.  The 
lobe  running  across  the  median  line  was  stiU  visihle.  Tlie 
fcenum  of  the  upper  Up  had  become  closely  attached  to,  and 
continuous  with,  the  median  lobule.  The  outUnea  of  the 
horse-shoe  lobe  were  stUl  perceptible,  and  on  its  external  side 
the  lobule,  all  along  marked  (r),  was  visible.  The  outer  Up  of 
the  dental  groove,  or  the  external  alveolar  process,  was  equally 
developed  aU  aroimd.  The  upper  Up  was  stiU  much  retracted. 
There  were  ten  papilla?  inclosed  Ln  open-mouthed  follicles,  and 
ranged  at  nearly  equal  distances  aU  around  the  dental  groove.* 
The  four  anterior  papilhe  were  flattened  from  before  back- 
ivards  with  a  straight  edge,  and  were  somewhat  similar  to 
the  future  incisive  teeth.  The  next  one  on  each  side  waa  a 
Himple  cone.  The  two  posterior  on  each  side  were  also 
conical,  but  fattened  transversely,  so  as  considerably  to 
resemble  carnivorous  molars.  Each  of  these  papiQEe  ad- 
hered by  its  base  to  the  fundus,  whOe  its  apex,  as  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks,  presented  itself  at,  or,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  protruded  from,  the  mouth  of  its 

•  Arnold,  Safdtnrtf  Med,'Ohin«rff.  Zeitung,  1881,  Erster   Band,  p.  236. 
V»kntin,  Oandbveh  der  Entwiekelunga-ntsckickU  da  Mm»dten,  I^^.  i32. 
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follicle.  The  point  of  the  needle  could  be  intrmluced  through 
the  month,  so  as  to  move  the  papilla  about  in  the  interior  of 
the  follicle. 

By  removing  the  outer  lip  of  the  dental  groove^  and  the 

outer  wall  of  all  the  fulliclea  by  tlie  scissors,  a  good  view  was 

^___^^ — ^_^.,,_^      obtained  of  the  configuration  of  the^e 

^-'-'''''""'^^  parts  (Tig.  14).      The  follicles  were 

s     J      *    f    J    observed  to  be  mere  duplication^  of 

^*'^*'  the  membrane    of  the  groove,  and 

consequently  of  the  gtMroX  gastro-inteistinal  inucous  mcmhrane. 

The   inner  surface  of  the  follicles  was  of  a  greyish-yellow 

colour.    The  papillae  had  increased  relatively  so  as  to  protrude 

from  the  mouths  of  their  foUicles.    They  were  granular,  friable, 

and  of  a  dead-white  colour. 

Lmver  Jaw. — ^No  remarkable  change  had  t^iken  place  in 
the  lower  jaw,  except  in  the  relative  enlai^ement  of  the  papillae, 
and  in  the  distinct  development  of  the  follicle  of  the  posterior 
papilla  (5,  Fig.  13).  The  outer  lip  of  the  dental  groove  was  not 
very  distinctly  marked,  but  the  inner  was  well  developed. 
The  breadth  of  the  superior  arch  %vas  3  lines,  and  the  length 
was  also  3  lines. 


8.  14th  week — Upper  Jaw. — The  median  lobule  had 
undergone  little  change,  the  lateral  lobules  had  become 
broader  from  before  backwards,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
the  retraction  of  the  palate,  which,  instead  of  exhibiting  on 
its  anterior  part  the  confused  transverse  wrinkles  formerly 
mentioned,  presented  on  its  lateiul  divisions  (corresponding 
to  the  horse-shoe  lobe)  four  or  five  parallel  nigie,  which  were 
apparently  remains  of  the  wrinkles.  The  upper  lip  had 
again  become  full,  so  that  its  free  edge  was  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  palate.  The  soft  outer" edges  of  the  palate 
and  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lateral  lobides  were  now  closely 
applied  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  dental  groove,  so  as  to  close  the 
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latter  in  a  valvular  mauner.  When  these  edges — yvL.  the 
continuoua  semicircular  outline  of  the  whole  palate^ — were 
raised  by  the  needle,  the  dental  groove  and  its  contents — 
y\z.  ten  papilla?  in  their  follicles— were  seen.  It  was  observed 
that  the  follicles  had  increased  relatively,  the  papillie  only 
absolutely,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter,  instead  of  pro- 
jecting fiom,  had  receded  within,  the  moiiths  of  the  former. 
Tlie  moutlis  of  the  foUicles  had  apparently  become  smaller. 
This  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  greater  development  of 
the  laminae  which  were  seen  in  the  earlier 
stages.  There  were  two,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior, for  the  four  anterior  follicles ;  three, 
an  internal  and  two  external  for  the  third  on 
each  side  ;  and  four  for  the  two  posterior  on 
each  side  (Fig.  15).  Close  upon  the  inner  ' 
aide  of  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  follicles 
there  was  observed  a  little  depression  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  its  concave  edge  being  to- 
wards the  former.  These  depressions  were  most  distinctly 
marked  at  the  four  or  six  anterior  follicles,  where  they 
were  situated  immediately  behind  their  inner  lips  {add 
a  a). 

Imotr  Jaw. — The  papilla  had  receded. 
the  follicles  were  uiore  developed  (Fig.  IG). 
Little  depressions  or  lunulie  had  appeared 
similar  to  those  in  the  upper  jaw.  When 
the  membrane  of  the  dental  groove  with 
its  adherent  follicles  and  their  pulps, 
was  stripped  off,  the  dental  nen'es  and  vessels  were  found 
running  along  under  the  foUicles,  and  distributing  vascular 
branches  and  a  nervous  twig  to  each  of  them  (Fig,  li). 
Each  of  the  individual  follicles^  with  its  papilla,  vascular 
branches,  and  nervous  twig,  exactly  resembled  a  large  hair- 
bulb  with  its  nerve  and  vessels  exposed  after  the  hair  has 


Fig.  16. 


The  laminsQ  of 
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been  extracted     Breadth  of  the  superior  arch,  3i  lines  ; 
length,  3  lines. 


Fig.  IT. 


9.  15/^  week. —  Upper  Jizia— The  outer  edges  of  the 
palate,  which  in  the  last  embiyo  lay  unattached  on  the  out^r 
lip  of  the  dental  groove,  in  the  present  subject  adhered  finiily 
to  it,  except  along  a  small  portion  posteriorly  (rt,  Fig.  17), 
This  adhesion  was  firm  anteriorly  on 
both  sides  of  the  median  line,  then 
became  weaker,  and  posteriorly  at 
the  non-adherent  portion  [a),  be- 
tween the  lobules  (r  and  t\  the  lips 
of  the  groove  retained  their  original 
smooth  edges.  When  the  lips  of  this 
non-adherent  portion  were  separated 
by  the  needles,  its  floor  and  walls  exliibited  nothing  but  the 
greyish-yellow  mucous  membrane  of  the  original  gi'oove.  The 
outer  lip  of  the  dental  groove  was  visible  all  around  the  ex- 
ternal maigin  of  the  palate,  and  was  divided  on  both  sides 
into  three  parts,  an  anterior  («),  a  lateral  (o),  and  a  posterior 
(i).  On  the  inner  side  of  the  latter  was  seen  the  longitudinal 
lobule,  which  has  hitherto  been  marked  (r).  The  median 
lobule  (m)  was  rounded  anteriorly,  and  had  a  process  Q/,  Piga 
8  and  10),  which  stretohed  forwards  between  the  lobules  {u  it). 
This  was  the  additional  lobule  formerly  mentioned.  Tlie  sides 
of  the  median  lobule  were  straight  and  converged  to  its  pos- 
terior extremity,  which  was  circular,  and  was  received  into 
a  curve  in  the  middle  of  a  transverse  band,  constituting  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  palate,  w^hich  appeared  to  have  re- 
ceded still  more  than  in  the  last  subject,  and  to  have  exposed 
still  more  completely  the  lateral  lobules  {n  n).  Tlie  four  rugaa 
seen  in  the  last  subject  had  become  ridges  beautifully  crenated, 
and  convei*ging,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  towards  a  curve, 
reversed  and  opposite  to  the  one  formerly  mentioned  in  the 
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middle  of  the  transverse  bond  of  the  palate.  This  last  curve 
was  the  result  of  the  anterior  junction  of  the  lohes  {d  d,  Fig.  2), 
and  was  traced  through  all  its  phases  to  its  present  state. 
The  median  suture  of  the  palate  proceeded  from  it  posteriorly. 
The  dental  groove  being  torn  open  by  means  of  the  needles, 
its  lips  were  found  to  have  adhci^d  pretty  firmly,  as  before 
mentioned,  but  a  feeble  adhesion  only  had  taken  place  between 
it6  walls  so  as  to  allow  its  contents  to  be  restored  to  theii' 
original  condition  by  means  of  a  blunt  instrument.  This  was 
carefully  done  under  water,  and  the  mouths  of  all  the  follicles 
with  their  laminne  were  displayed  The  latter  were  more 
developed  than  in  the  last  subject,  and  completely  concealed 
the  papilla.  The  former  required  to  be  lifted  up  in  order  to 
display  the  latter.  Careful  observation  during  the  separation 
of  the  contents  of  the  groove  disclosed  the  important  fact  that 
the  general  adhesion  had  not  obliterated  the  little  crescent- 
shaped  depressions  behind  the  moutlis  of  the  follicles.  These 
retained  the  smooth  greyish-yellow  eolom^  of  the  walls  of  the 
original  groove,  and  from  this  circumstance  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  general  flocculcnt  appearance  of  the  other 
parts. 

Lower  Jaw, — The  outer  lip  of  the  dental  groove  had  in- 
creased in  size,  and  was  as  prominent  as  the  inner,  except 
posteriorly,  where  the  latter  still  retained  its  posterior  lobe  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  change  which 
had  taken  place  since  last  week  was 
the  complete  adhesion  of  both  lips,  as 
in  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  posteriorly,  which  still 
retained  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
dental  groove,  and  in  which  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  sm«x)th  mucous  membrane  ( a.  Fig.  18 ). 
When  the  dental  groove  was  torn  op^ii,  as  was  done  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  laniince  (which  were  highly  developed)  of  tlie 
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follicles,  and  the  walls  of  the  groove,  were  found  to  be  rough 
and  floccvdeut  from  adhesions,  with  the  exception  uf  the  little 
depressions  foimerly  mentioned,  which  still  retained  their  ori* 
ginal  appearance. 

Breadth  of  the  superior  arch,  5  lines  ;  length,  4  lines. 


10.  16th  ivceJc. —  Up^a.T  Jaw, — The  palate  retained  the 
appearance  it  had  in  the  last  subject,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  median  lobule,  which  had  bi'come  nai'row  in  front,  and 
broad  posteriorly.  The  raphe  of  the  dental  groove  had  become 
firmer,  so  as  to  give  a  much  more  defined  and  permanent  ap- 
pearance to  the  non-adherent  portion  posteriorly,  which  was 
now  seen  to  great  advantage,  its  fine  greyish  mucous  mem- 
brane gradually  running  at  its  edges  into  the  white  tough 
substance  of  the  palate  and  gums. 

Having  separated  the  lips  of  the  non-adherent  portion 
{a,  Fig.  19),  a  papilla,  sunk  in  an  open  fol- 
licle, with  three  or  four  lamina\  was  visible 
(6).  The  membrane  of  the  palate  and  max- 
illary arch  being  stripped  from  the  bone,  and 
its  suiface  of  adliesion  examined,  lines  coi>- 
responding  with  the  sutures  of  the  bones  were  observed  ;  one 
the  median,  another  the  intermaxiUarj'-,  and  a  third  with  the 
palato-maxUIary,  Five  tootli-sacs  were  also  obser\^ed  on  both 
sides  of  the  maxillary  arch.  These  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  two  in  the  first  or  anterior,  one  in  the  second,  and  two 
in  the  third  or  posterior.  These  groups  were  covered  with  a 
flocculent  spongy  membrane,  which  was  easily  stripped  off  by 
the  forceps,  and  when  this  was  carefully  done,  it  became  oddent 
that  the  sacs  which  were  formerly  grouped  together  by  this 
membrane  were  individually  isolated,  and  formed  of  a  thin 
grey  diaphanous  membrane,  similar  to  the  one  formerly  men* 
tioned  as  covering  the  bottom  of  the  dental  groove,  and  con- 
stitutinjT  the  membrane  of  the  follicles.      Tlie  careful  detach- 
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it  of  the  external  Bpongy  membrane  from  the  posterior 
group  showed,  what  was  not  at  first  observed,  that  there  was 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  sac  another  very  small 
one,  which  by  careful  examination  was  seen  to  be  the  fundus 
of  the  open  follicle  in  the  non-adherent  portion  of  the  dental 
groove. 

The  adhesion  of  the  lip  and  walls  of  the  groove  had  now 
l)ecome  so  strong,  that  it  was  impoasible  to  separate  them. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  its  contents  could  be 
examined  was  by  transverse  sections.  Wlien  these  sections 
were  made  between  the  different  sacs,  they  displayed  scarcely 
any  tiacea  of  the  dental  groove  ;  but  when  they  passed  through 
any  place  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  gum,  and  near  to 
the  middle  of  any  of  the  sacs,  they  exhibited  the  appearances 
represented  in  the  marginal  sketch  (Fig,  20).  The  deciduous 
tooth  pulp  (a\  which  was  lately  a  free  pa- 
pilla ;  (b)y  the  section  of  its  sac,  which  was 
a  follicle  when  the  pulp  was  a  papiUa ;  (f/), 
the  line  of  adhesion  of  part  of  the  walla 
of  the  dental  groove  leading  from  the  shut 
sac  to  (c),  the  raphe  of  the  groove ;  (e),  the  section  of  the 
non-adherent  portion  of  the  groove  in  the  situation  of 
the  lunula,  which  existed  behind  (/),  the  inner  laminaa 
of  the  sac  (5),  in  its  former  follicular  condition.  From  the 
consideration  of  this  section  (Fig,  20),  the  mode  in  which 
the  original  follicle,  the  non-adherent  depression  behind 
the  inner  laminae,  and  the  waUs  of  the  dental  groove,  were 
connected  after  full  adhesion  of  all  the  neighbouring  parts, 
wiU  be  easily  understood.  The  little  cavity  (c)  adhered  by 
its  anterior  and  inferior  extremity  to  the  line  of  adhesion 
(el),  so  that  it  and  the  sac  of  the  milk-tooth  were  both  con- 
nected to  the  raphe  of  the  edges  of  the  dental  grooves  by  lines 
of  attachment,  which  resembled  two  petioles  proceeding  from 
a  common  footstalk.      These  lines  of  attachment  were  not 
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tubular,  but  resisted  all  efforts  to  piish  a  fine  probe  or  bristle 
through  tiiem ;  they  were  merely  opaque  remains  of  the  sur- 
faces of  junctian  contmsting  with  the  semltransparent 
substance  of  the  gums.  Parallel  sections  through  all  the  sace 
exhibited  similar  appearances.  When  the  contents  of  the  s 
were  examined,  the  pulps  were  found  to  have  acquired  t' 
configuration  of  the  bodies  of  the  future  teeth.  The  bases 
which  the  molar  pidps  formerly  adhered  to  the  bottoms 
their  sacs,  and  which  may  be  denominated  their  primtuy  bases, 
had  become  ahnost  divided  into  tliree  secondary  bases,  which 
corresponded  with  the  internal  and  two  external  fangs  of  the 
future  teeth.  This  division  w-as  so  far  accomplished  by  the 
advancement  of  the  internal  gi'ey  membmne  of  the  sac,  un 
the  form  of  small  compressed  canals  between  the  base  of 
pulp  and  the  external  spongy  membrane.  These  canals,  which 
were  tliree  in  number,  one  external  and  two  intenial,  did  not 
meet  in  the  middle  under  the  pulp.  Deposition  of  tooUi^sub' 
stance  (Zahn-substanz)  had  commenced  on  the  edges  and 
tubercles. 

The  sacs  were  twice  as  large  as  their  contained  pulps,  and 
in  the  space  (jr,  Fig*  20),  which  existed  between  them,  there 
was  observed  a  very  soft  flocculent  gelatinous  substance,  wliich 
had  no  attachment  to  the  pulp,  and  did  not  appear  to  adhere 
to  any  part,  of  t lie  sacs,  except  the  laminae  and  the  parts  ad- 
joining them. 

Lower  Jaw, — The  adhesion  of  the  dental  groove  was  not 
so  strong  as  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  open  portion  (a,  Fig.  18), 
was  fully  definetl,  and  exhibited  on  its  floor  the  orifice  of  a 
follicle,  containing  a  papilla.  In  other  respects  the  lower  was 
similar  to  the  upper  jaw. 

EiMsadth  of  superior  arch  7  lines  ;  length  5  lines. 
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11.  5/A  monih; — Foetus  minutely  injected  with  size  and 
vermilion. 
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Upper  Jaw. — The  lobes  (t,  o,  v,  Fig.  21)  had  become 
higlily  developed.  The  anterior  one 
(ti)  was  convex  anteriorly,  with  ri 
sharp  edge  directed  backwards,  and 
corresponded  with  the  incisive  teeth. 
The  central  lobe  (o)  had  become 
shorter,  but  more  promment,  like  a 
canine  tooth.  The  posterior  (t)  had 
united  firmly  with  the  longitudinal 
lobe  all  along  marked  (?•),  so  as  to 
close  the  open  portion  of  the  groove  (a.  Fig.  17),  which 
was  described  in  the  two  last  subjects.  The  niphe  of  the 
groove  between  these  two  lobes  was  serrated,  and  a  vessel 
was  seen  travereing  each  denticulation.  The  raphe  then  ran 
cloee  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  bases  of  the  lobes  (o  and 
«).  The  median  lobule  was  triaugnlar,  the  base  posterior ;  the 
apex  in  front  continuous  with  the  labial  frenum,  and  situated 
between  the  anterior  pointed  extremities  of  tlie  lobule:S,  (w,  //.). 
The  lateral  lobules  were  very  distinct.  The  other  less  im- 
portant changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  palate  may  be 
understood  by  comparing  Figs.  21  and  17, 

The  membrane  of  the  palate,  with  the  sacs  of  tlie  teeth, 
was  removed  from  the  bone.  The  fundus  of  the  follicle  <G> 
Fig.  19),  had  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  sac,  and  the 
other  XeUj  instead  of  beiog  grouped,  had  become  isolated. 
The  branch  of  the  dental  artery,  which  suppHed  each  of  the 
sacs  and  their  pidps,  was  seen,  when  it  reached  the  fimdus  of 
the  former,  to  give  off  a  number  of  twigs,  which,  radiating 
from  their  common  centre,  proceeded  perpendicularly  towards 
the  gum,  near  which  they  inoscidated  with  others  proceeding 
from  it  The  combined  vessels  then  formed  a  prett}'  minute 
network  in  the  spongy  membrane  formerly  described 

Transverse  sections  were  now  made  by  the  scissors  through 
all  the  sacs.     The  general  appearance  of  these  sections  was 
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similar  to  that  of  those  at  tbe  fourth  month  ;  but  the  gelatinous 
gi-aiiular  substance  between  the  pulp  and  the  sac  was  of  the 
consistence  of  very  finn  jelly,  closely  and  intimately  adherent 
to  the  whole  interior  of  the  sac,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
Btrip  all  round  the  base  of  the  pulp,  along  which  strip  the 
grey  membrane  of  the  sac  retained  its  original  appearance, 
and  through  which  the  radiating  saccular  twigs  were  visible, 
being  strongly  and  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  cream- 
coloured  surface  of  the  granular  substance.  The  mass  of  the 
granular  substiince  had  a  pecidiar  greyish-white  colour ;  its 
surface  was  cream-coloured,  and  had  a  dry  chalky  appearanca 
It  had  a  tendency  to  tear  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  sac.  Although  closely  applied,  it  did 
not  adhere  to  the  pulp,  but,  as  stated  above,  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides  till  within  a  short  distance  of  its  base—"  whatever 
eminences  or  cavities  the  one  kad^  the  other  had  the  same, 
but  reversed,  so  that  they  were  moulded  exactly  to  each  other." 
In  the  incisiveB  its  principal  mass  lay  **  against  the  hollowed 
inside  of  the  tooth,  and  in  the  molars  it  wcls  placed  directly 
against  their  base  like  a  tooth  of  the  opposite  jaw.**  In  the 
pulps  of  the  molars,  which  had  three  canals  which  now  passed 
completely  across  their  bases,  the  granular  substance  sent  a 
process  into  each  of  tbem.  These  processes  did  not  meet  in 
the  centre,  but  disappeared  near  to  it,  and  left^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  general  mass,  a  minute  portion  of  the  grey  membrane 
of  the  sac  between  themselves  and  the  secondary  bases  of  the 
pulp.*     In  the  case  of  the  molars  also  the  dental  arterial 


*  The  only  authors,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  have  observed  and  described 
this  gelatinoufl  body,  am  Sir.  Huntt^r  in  }m  Natural  Huioryofthe  T(HJt,  p,  94, 
and  Furkinje  and  Raschkow,  m  the  work  of  the  latter,  entitled »  MckU-mata 
ctroa  MmmmaliMm  <toi^n»  tvolvtioiMm,  Not  having  been  able,  hitherto,  to 
procure  Bascbkow'i  work,  1  can  only  state  from  Burdach  {Phyftiologit^  French 
«L  torn,  iii  p.  498),  that  Purkinje'a  opinion  apjiears  to  coincide  with  Mr. 
Hunter'a  aa  to  ita  being  the  organ  which  iiecretes  that  enamel,  ilr.  Ilnuter 
hm  not  deacribwi  tlie  procesaeft  whi^h  this  body  sends  under  the  piilp,  or  the 
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branch  divided  into  three  twigs,  one  for  each  secondary  base 
of  the  pulp,  and  from  all  of  these,  radiating  perjiendicular 
nmiuscnles  proceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pulp  ivith  a  pri- 
mary base. 

The  arterial  network,  which  was  formed  in  the  external 
spongy  membrane  by  the  inosculation  of  these  vessels  with 
those  proceeding  from  the  gums,  transmitted  small  branchea^ 
which  ramified  with  such  minuteness  in  the  substance  and 
the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  grey  membrane  to  which 
granular  matter  adhered,  that>  when  the  latter  was  re- 
moved, the  former  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  a  mass  of 
▼erniilion,  but  under  a  one-foiuih  of  an  inch  lens  exhibited  a 

twork  of  the  most  minute  injection.  No  injected  vessel 
could  be  seen  in  the  granular  substance.*  The  main  dental 
twig,  after  giving  off  all  these  branches,  arrived  at  the  base  or 
secondary  bases  of  the  pulp,  and  iiiimediately  divided  into 
many  branches,  which  ramified  in  a  contorted  flattened 
position,  between  the  base  or  bases  of  the  pulp  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  sac.  Trom  these,  smaller  ramifications  were 
transmitted  into  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  which  ramified  in 

Dsiderable  numbers  in  the  centre  of  its  mass,  but  scarcely 
at  all  near  its  surface  or  on  its  membrane,  e:xcept  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  and  at  the  point  where,  deposition  of  tooth/- 


left  between  it  and  the  "base  of  the  latter ;  \)ut  his  description  ia  in  ©tber 
ropecU  so  correct  and  characteristic,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  account  for  the 
inaaaer  in  which  the  first  part  of  his  cliupter  on  the  fonnatioo  of  tin?  enainel 
htk*  been  so  much  misuaderatood.  Br.  Blake  (p.  31)  (although  he  dt-scribt^d 
tlie  giatiaUr  body  as  tbo  inner  menibninie  of  the  tooth-sacs,  and  as  possessing 
••  no  vessels  capable  of  conveying  red  blood  ")  auppossed  that  Mr.  Hunter  mi^nt 
hf  *'anothCT  pulpy  8uli«tanci',"  the  aaca  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Mr-  Bell 
■lad  in  A  note,  vob  ii.  Fnlmer^s  cd.  Hunter's  Work»y  p.  43,  states  that  after 
roost  »uounit«  observations,  he  had  come  to  the  concluision  that  the  "pulpy 
sniMitance"  mentioned  by  Hunter  is  nothing  more  than  the  inner  mcmbmne 
of  the  sac  turgid  with  blood  and  earthy  matter  preparatory  to  the  ^cretioa 
UieenameL 

Blake,  B^my  ow  the  Struetiire  ami  Fttr^uUion  o/tfte  Tcdh,  p.  4. 
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siibstajur  bad  caranienccd,  immediately  beneath  which  the 
vascularity  was  intense,  both  in  the  substance  under,  and  on 
the  surface  a  little  beyond,  the  edge  of  the  scale*  This 
suiToundiug  vascularity  bad  the  appearance  of  a  zone,  and 
was  situated  in  the  substance  and  on  tbe  surface  of  an  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  pulp,  which  surrounded  the  scale  of  tooth- 
substance. 

The  granular  substance  in  contact  with  the  tooth-substance 
and  its  border  bad  begun  to  be  absorbed,  and  bad  consequently 
become  thinner  in  that  situation  than  elsewhere,  allowing  the 
subjacent  vascularity  to  appear  through  it  Ko  vessel  could 
be  detected  in  the  granular  substance  to  account  for  the 
absorption  of  its  inner  surface. 

The  ten  little  cavities  had  imdergone  no  change,  except 
that  the  two  or  four  anterior  had  become  rather  longer,  and 
were  situated  further  from  the  surface  of  the  groove,  so  as  to 
be  placcfl  rather  behind  tiian  below  the  sacs.  The  anterior 
cavity,  in  partieuhor,  although  its  walls  were  still  in  contact, 
and  required  to  be  separated  by  the  needles  under  water  to 
see  its  interior,  had  become  pear-sbaped  The  fundus  or 
]>iTtion  furthest  from  tbe  gum  exhibited  on  its  floor  a  folil, 
which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  edge  of  tlie  future  permanent 
tooth,  and  near  its  apex  there  were  two  other  minute  folds, 
one  on  the  anterior  woll,  the  other  on  the  posterior.  Beyond 
this  tbe  cavity  terminated  in  an  opaque  impekvious  line, 
which  soon  disappeared,  Tho  sulistauce  of  the  gums  had 
become  infiltrated  witli  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  veiy 
similar  to  tlie  granular  substance  of  the  sacs.  In  consequence 
of  this  iniiltration  the  line  of  junction  of  the  walla  of  the 
dental  groove  had  become  obliterated,  the  substances  of  the 
gums  had  become  thicker,  and  the  sacs  more  removed  from 
the  surface. 

The  open  portion  of  the  groove  (a,  Pig.  19}  had  disappeared, 

*  Serres,  Easai  siu'  VAiUtiomi^  tt  la  Phj/siologie  rfcs  Ikais,  p.  20. 
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but  a  longitudinal  section  showed  that  the  lips  only  had 
adhered,  the  walls  had  not  The  follicle 
(6,  Fig,  22)  had  become  a  sac,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  cavity  (h)  remained  be- 
tween it  and  thf^  surface  of  the  gum.  Gela- 
tinous suhstanee  had  been  deposited  in  tlie 
sac  (6),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavity  below  it 
(&),  as  in  the  other  sacs. 

The  lower  jaw  exhibited  changes  analogous  to  those  in  the 
upper. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  23. 


12.  Child  at  Birth.— A  longitudinal  section  was  made 

A\   /^A     ^     through  the  posterior  part  of  the 

under  jaw,  when  the  sacs  and  pulps 

of  the  posterior  milk-molar,  and  of 

the  first  permanent  molar,  and  the 

arrangements  represented  in  Fig.  23, 

were  obser\'ed.      (5)    The  sac   and 

pulp  of  the  posterior  milk-molar ; 

(6)  the  sac  and  pulp  oi'  the  first  permanent  molar ;  (5)  the 

cavity  marked  (b.  Fig  22). 

The  sac  of  the  permanent  tooth  (6)  was  now  almost  wholly 
imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  The 
cavity  (p)  which  was  attached  to  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  sac  of 
the  permanent  tooth  by  its  posterior  extremity,  adhered  by  its 
anterior  extremity  to  that  point  of  the  gum  which  was  attached 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  so 
as  to  drag  its  surface  at  that  point  into  a  dimple.  Tlie  cavity 
(&)  was  consequently  longer  than  it  was  at  its  first  formation. 

iThe  granular  substance  had  wholly  disappeared.  The 
interior  of  the  sacs  bad  a  villous  high])'-vascular  appearance, 
like  a  portion  of  injected  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The 
original  opening  of  the  sac  (6)  into  the  cavity  (h)  was  indicated 
on  its  inner  surface  by  an  indistinct  circular  lip.    The  sacs 
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of  one  of  the  central  incisives  of  the  same  foetus  exhibited 
externally  nothing  peculiar.  After  a  transverse  section,  it  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  two,  the  temporary  and  permanent 
combined 

The  walls  of  the  temporaiy  sac  (h,  Fig.  23)  were  composed 
of  an  external  membrane,  which  was  rather  thick  and  con- 
densed ;  the  inner  could  be  separated  from  it,  and  had  the 
appearance,  as  in  the  molar  sacs,  of  an  injected  villous 
membrane.  The  little  permanent  sac  was  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  temporary  sac,  as  if 
the  latter  had  been  split  to  receive  it  It  was  lined  by  a 
membrane  similar  to  that  of  the  temporary,  and  exhibited 
near  the  lower  end  of  its  posterior  wall  the  incipient  pulp, 
which  was  evidently  a  development  of  the  fold  observed  in 
that  situation  at  the  fifth  montL  It  terminated  towards  the 
gum  by  an  indistinct  pointed  extreiliity,  from  which  a  short 
opaque  impervious  line  proceeded,  near  to  which  the  anterior 
and  posterior  folds,  observed  at  the  fifth  month,  were  seen. 

13.  The  lower  jaw  of  an  infant  about  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  in  which  the  central  incisives  had  cut  the  gum,  was  pre- 
pared by  removing  a  section  from  its  external  posterior  lateral 
aspect^  so  as  to  expose  the  sacs  of  the  posterior  milk-inolar, 

t  \/f{  y  *^^  ^^   ^^    anterior   permanent 
^~  "         molar  (a;.  Fig.  24).    The  latter  (6), 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process,  was  situated 
•^     ^   "  further  forward,  and  the  caviiy  (6) 

-^VT"^  having  been  displayed  by  a  longi- 

^ „ /^/^  tudinal  section  of  the  former,  was 

Fig.  34.  '       found,  comparatively  speaking,  to 

have  recovered  its  original  small  extent,  being  attached  in- 
feriorly  to  the  top  of  the  sac  (6),  and  superiorly  to  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process. 
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Upon  examining  the  two  incisive  teeth  whicli  had  ciit  the 
gum,  it  was  found  that  a  bristle  could  be  inserted  between 
their  surfaces  aiid  the  gum  for  one-third  of  an  inch.  Through 
the  soft  parts  a  transverse  section  was  made,  which  was  after- 
wards con  tinned  through  the  jaw  and  one  of  the  teeth  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  saw. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  tooth  (a,  Fig.  24,  y)  had 
acquired  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  fang,  and  that  the  sac  had 
again  become  an  open  follicle  (5),  This  follicle  was  shorter 
than  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth  by  the  length  of  the  pro- 
trudlDg  portion  of  the  latter.  At  the  mouth  of  the  follicle,  its 
lining  membrane  was  continuous  with  t!ie  surface  of  tlie  gums, 
and  continued  free  till  it  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the 
enamel,  where  it  imited  to  the  surface  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth, 
hut  could  be  separated  from  it  as  a  continuous  membrane,  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  root  it  became  continuous  with  the 
surface  of  the  pulp,  whose  base  was  yet  considerable.  Upon 
removing  the  bone  in  front  of  the  neighbouring  lateral  tooth, 
which  had  not  yet  passed  through  the  gum,  it  was  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  its  fang,  or  rather  the  fundus  of  its  sac, 
was  deeper  in  the  jaw  than  that  of  the  central  by  a  length 
equal  to  the  protruding  portion  of  the  latter.  This  change  of 
level  had  not,  however,  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  alveoli, 
that  of  the  central  being  rather  deeper  than  the  lateral  The 
space  intenTuing  between  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus  of  the 
central  tooth  and  the  fundus  of  its  sac  was  occupied  by  a 
spongy  filamentous  tissue,  through  which  the  dental  vessels 
and  nen^es  proceeded. 


14  The  lower  jaw  of  an  infant,  which  had  cut  all  its 
milk-teeth,  and  which  was  probably  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last 

The  sac  of  the  anterior  permanent  molar  (6,  Fig.  25)  was 
situated  under  the  gum  in  front  of  the  coronoid  process^  and  a 
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new  sac  and  pulp  of  a  smaller  size  (7)  Lad  appeared  buried  in 
the  base  of  that  procesa  The  cavity 
(h)  was  again  lengthened  out,  being 
attached  anteriorly,  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  process,  to 
the  gum,  and  posteriorly  to  tJie  lop 
of  the  new  sac  (7).  That  portion  of 
the  cavity  formerly  attached  to  the 

sac  (6)  was  now  almost  obliterated. 

15.  The  posterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  chOd  about 
six  years  old  was  pi-epared  by  removing  a  section  from  its 
internal  posterior  aspect,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  gum.  b 

The  sac  (7,  Fig,  26)  hafl  ad- 
vanced from  under  the  coronoid 
process ;  and  another  very  small 
sac  and  pulp  had  appeared  cn- 
closeil  in  a  bony  crypt  under 
the  proct'ss,  and  conmiunicat- 
ing  through  the  upper  part  of  the  bony  cell  of  the  sac  (7) 
with  the  gum»  where  it  terminated  in  an  opaque  line  or  tail, 
the  last  remains  of  the  surface  of  adhesion  of  the  dental  groova 


Section  II.— A  Desceiftton  of  the  Pulps  and  Sacs  from 
THEIR  First  Appearance  in  the  Embryo  till  the 
Eruption  of  the  WisDoii-TEETir. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  jaw  of  a  human  embryo  at 
the  sixth  week,  there  is  perceived  between  the  lip  and  a  semi- 
circular lobe  of  a  horse-ahoe  ibrm  (which  is  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  palate)  a  deep  narrow  groove  which  ter- 
minates on  each  side,  behind  the  former,  by  curving  inwards 
cm  the  soft   nineous  membmne.     As  this   groove  becomes 
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gradually  wider,  and  the  lip  more  lax  iu  a  direction  from 
beliiud  forwards,  there  appears  on  its  floor  posteriorly,  and 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  a  ridge  (the  external  alveolar 
process)  which  speedily  divides  the  ori^rinal  groove  into  tw^o 
others ;  the  outer  one  forming  the  dupUcature  of  mncous 
meinhrane  from  the  inside  of  the  lip  to  the  outside  of  the 
veolar  pmcess,  the  inner  one  constituting  what  may  be  very 
perly  denominated  the  primitm  dtntul  (jroovc,  as  the  germs 
of  the  teeth  appear  in  it. 

The  inner  side  of  the  ridge  already  mentioned,  after  being 
cut  into  three  grooves  whose  concavities  look  inwards,  and  of 
which  the  posterior  is  the  deepest,  terminates  in  a  rounded 
lobule,  which  is  continuous  with  it  anteriorly,  wliile  externally, 
internally,  and  posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  by  that  portion  of  the 
original  groove  which  was  situated  behind  the  semicircular 
lobe.  The  cui-ves  of  the  ridge  are  occupied  by  bulgings  of 
the  semicircular  lobe,  so  that  the  ridge  and  lobe,  with  their 
curves  and  bulgings,  ai^e  exactly  siuiiltir  to  tlie  an^aiigement 
of  the  mucftus  membrane  of  the  second  compartment  of  the 
stomach  of  the  porpoise. 

At  some  period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  week  a 
longitudinal  portion  is  cut  off  from  the  internal  posterior  edge 
of  the  semich'cular  lobe,  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the 
middle  bulging,  and  about  the  same  time  the  posterior  bulging 
becomes  is^^lated  and  detined,  under  the  appeai-ance  of  an 
ovoidal  papilla,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  antero-posteiior. 
This  papOla  is  the  germ  of  the  anterior  superior  milk-molar 
tooth,  the  first  tooth-germ  which  appears  in  tlie  development 
of  the  human  body.  It  is  at  this  period  a  simple  free 
granular  papilla,  like  many  others  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin. 

About  the  eiglith  week  or  second  month  a  second  papilla 
appears  at  the  point  of  projection  of  the  ridge,  between  the 
middle  and  anterior  cui-ve.     This  papilla,  which  is  the  germ  of 
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the  superior  milk  canme  tooth,  is  rounded  and  granular,  and  is 
boundud  externally  by  a  triangular  lamina,  -which  spi-eads  out 
into,  and  is  continuous  with,  the  inner  edge  of  the  ridge,  having 
its  apex  notched  so  as  to  fit  the  external  aspect  of  the  papilla 

During  the  ninth  week  the  ridge  advances  in  an  indistinct 
manner  to  the  median  line,  and  there  appears  on  each  side  of 
that  line  an  oblong  papilla  with  a  notched  lamiua  in  front  of 
it,  and  immediately  afterwards  another  smaller  papilla  and 
lamina  external  to  the  former.  Tliese  last  papillae  are  the 
germs  of  the  incisive  teeth,  and  are  placed  in  connection  with 
the  lateral  elements  of  the  intermaxillary  system. 

The  primitive  dental  groove,  which  before  the  appearance 
of  the  incisive  germs  terminated  anteriorly  at  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  lateral  intermaxillary  lobules,  now  extends 
forwards  to  the  median  line.  The  longitudinal  lobule,  and 
the  lobule  opposite  to  it  also,  have  lengthened  out  posteriorly, 
and  the  intervening  portion  of  the  primitive  groove  has 
become  wider  and  not  so  curved.  The  sides  of  the  groove 
before  and  behind  the  anterior  molar  papilla  have  been 
gradually  approaching  one  another. 

During  the  tenth  week  the  incisive  papillae,  make  very 
little  advance,  their  anterior  laminae  only  increasing  some- 
what in  size.  Processes  from  the  sides  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove^  particularly  the  external  one,  approach  and  finally 
meet  before  and  behind  the  papiEa  of  the  anterior  molar,  so 
as  to  inclose  it  in  a  follicle,  through  the  mouth  of  which  it 
may  be  seen.  A  similar  follicle  is  gradually  formed  roimd 
the  canine  by  the  advnucement  inwards  of  its  external  notched 
lamina,  which  at  first  appeared  as  a  production  of  the  ridge  or 
external  lip  of  the  groova  The  germ  of  the  posterior  milk- 
molar  also  appears  as  a  small  papilla  towards  the  end  of  this 
week  behind  the  anterior  molar,  at  the  side  and  apparently  as 
a  production  from  the  rounded  lobule,  which  terminates  pos- 
teriorly the  outer  ridge. 
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During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  week  the  ineisives  ad- 
Tance  steadily.  Septa  pass  between  them  fi*om  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  groove^  so  that  their  papilhe  become 
completely  sunk  in  well-developed  follicles.  No  material 
change  takes  place  in  the  anterior  molar  or  canine  ;  but  the 
posterior  molar  papilla  enlarges,  and  the  terminal  lobule  of 
the  outer  ridge  folds  gradually  round  it,  so  as  to  constitute  its 
follicle,  beMnd  which  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
primitive  grooTe. 

The  changes  which  ensue  during  the  thirteenth  %veek  con- 
sist in  the  completion  of  the  follicle  of  the  posterior  molar, 
and  in  the  gradual  change  which  takes  place  in  the  shape  of 
the  different  papilliB,  Instead  of  remaining,  as  hitherto,  simple, 
rounded,  blunt  masses  of  granular  matter,  each  of  them  assumes 
a  particular  shape.  The  incLsives  acquire  in  some  degree  the 
appearance  of  the  future  teeth  ;  the  canines  become  simple 
cones  ;  and  the  molars  become  cones  flattened  transversely, 
somewhat  simOar  to  carnivorous  molars.  During  this  period, 
too,  the  papillae  grow  faster  than  the  follicles,  so  that  the  foi^ 
ler  protrude  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  while  the  depth  of 
the  latter  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  the  fangs  of  their 
future  corresponding  teeth^  the  canine  foUicle  being  deepest, 
etc  etc,  WhOe  the  papillae  are  changing  their  shape,  the 
mouths  of  the  foUicles  are  undergoing  a  change  which  con- 
sista  in  the  development  of  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  opercular 
which  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  shape  of  the 
crowns  of  the  future  teeth.  There  are  two  of  these  opercula 
in  the  incisive  follicles,  one  larger,  antCTior,  and  rather  ex- 
ternal, the  second  smaller,  posterior,  and  internal  There  are 
three  for  the  canines,  an  external  and  two  internal,  and  four 
or  five  for  the  molars,  each  corresponding  with  a  tubercle ; 
while  their  edges  correspond  with  the  grooves  on  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  these  teeth.* 


*  It  would  be  interesting  to  nscertain  whctlier  the  opercula  of  the  human 
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The  inner  lip  of  the  dental  groove  (or  the  outer  edge  ol 
the  palate),  which  has  been  increasing  for  some  time  past>  is 
now,  at  the  fourteenth  week,  so  large  as  to  meet  and  to  apply 
itself  in  a  valvular  manner  to  the  out-er  lip  or  ridge>  which 
has  also  been  increasing.  The  foUicles  at  this  time  grow 
faster  than  the  piipillai,  ao  that  the  latter  recede  into  the 
former.  The  molar  papilla;  gradually  acquire  two  or  three 
additional  small  compressed  tubercles  on  their  sides,  and  their 
apices  become  less  conical,  so  that  they  still  more  resemble 
the  molar  teeth  of  the  carnivorous  mammals.*  The  opercula 
of  the  follicles  continue  to  increase,  so  as  almost  to  hide  theii* 
contained  papillie. 

The  primitive  (h:ntal  ffroai't\  which  at  this  period  contains 
ten  papUlcie  in  as  many  follicles,  and  is  situated  on  a  higher 
level  than  at  first,  may  be  now  more  properly  denominated  the 
secoThdarif  dental  groove.  It  is  when  in  its  secondary  con^^iition 
that  the  groove  affords  a  provision  for  the  production  of  all 
the  permanent  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  or  anterior 

tootli-rolliclea  may  not  be  rudimentary  organs,  which  are  to  att&in  their  utmost 
developraont  in  the  sacs  of  the  elephantoid,  ruminimtT  and  other  eompoimd 
twth,  under  the  form  of  dciwiidiug  folds  for  tht'  secretion  of  the  liitt'rseiting 
ennnn?!  und  €t«ment  iilatr'S. 

One  nifty  easily  uoiiLeive  the  inrMle  of  foranition  of  a  composite  tooth^ak!, 
b^'  aupposing  the  opurcula^  aftor  thrir  etlgt^a  have  met,  to  dip  down  back  to 
back  between  the  divisioiiB  of  the  pulp,  till  they  almost  meet  the  common 
body  of  the  lattc-r, 

*  This  is  another  inatance  of  the  law  of  progressive  development,  by  virtne 
of  which  an  orgrtn,  in  the  course  of  i\&  formation,  pasaes  through  ]>hftsos  which 
porr<?3pond  to  [>erajaiK'nt  conditions  of  the  same  organ  in  other  animals.  A 
human  molar  tooth-pnlp  is  at  first  rounded,  da  in  certftin  fishe«  ;  then  conical, 
as  in  other  fishes  and  reptiles  ;  then  coDical,  but  flattened  transversply,  gradu- 
ally OiCqmriDg  two  or  more  additional  eoiucal  tnhercle-'?^  us  m  tlie  carnivorous 
inairtmalR ;  and  finally,  by  the  equalisation  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
tubercles,  ftsraming  tlie  ahape  of  the  molars  in  the  quatlrntnanouj  animals  and 
nun.  In  the  elephantoid^  ruminant,  and  ro<ient  aninnds,  it  probably  undcr- 
goea  a  further  and  ultimate  change  in  the  deei>ening  of  the  nidimfintary  grooves 
on  the  gi-indmg  surfiirc. 


« 
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molfuis.  It  is  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  week  that  we 
begin  to  observe  preparations  made  for  this  provision,  by  the 
gradual  appearance  of  a  little  depression  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  immediately  behind  the  inner  oj}erculum  of  each  of  tht* 
milk-tooth  follicles.  The  concave  edges  of  these  depressions 
are  in  contact  with  the  attached  mai^ns  of  tliese  opercula. 
Those  of  the  centre  incisives  appear  first,  then  tlie  laterals, 
canines,  anterior  bicuspids,  posterior  bicuspids,  Alx:)ut  this 
time  the  opcrcida  close  the  mouths  of  the  follicles^  but  with- 
out adhering,  the  anterior  closing  first,  then  the  laterals,  and 
90  on  in  succession.  The  lips  and  walls  of  the  secondary 
groove  now  begin  to  coh(Te  in  a  direction  from  behind  for- 
wards, the  opercula  and  every  part  of  the  groove,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ten  depressions  for  the  permanent  teeth,  be- 
coming rough,  flocculent,  and  adlierent  The  follicles  liave 
now  become  tlie  sacs ;  the  papillae  the  pulps  of  the  milk-teeth  ; 
and  the  crescent-formed  depressions  vacant  cmnties  of  reserve, 
to  furnish  dehcate  mucous  membrane  for  the  future  forma- 
tion of  the  pidps  and  sacs  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth. 
The  general  adhesion  does  not  invade  that  portion  of  the 
primitive  dental  groove  which  is  situated  behind  the  posterior 
milk-molar  follicle.  This  small  portion  retains  its  original 
appearance,  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  smooth  edge^,  for  a 
fofitnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  and  affords  a  nidus  for  the 
development  of  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  the  anterior  per- 
manent molar-tooth,  the  fundus  of  its  follicle  being  situated 
immediately  behind  the  sac  of  the  posterior  milk-molar.  The 
cavities  of  rtsertt  for  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  are  at  this 
period  minute  compressed  sacs,  with  their  sides  in  contact,  and 
situated  between  the  surface  of  the  gimi  and  the  milk-sacs. 
^H  The  papillae  of  the  milk-teeth,  from  the  time  that  their 

^^     follicles  close,*  become  gratUially  moulJud  into  their  peculiarly 

I 
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•  Herusant  in  the  Man,  dc  VAeadcmu  Riiytdt,  1754,  p.  664,  dftscribed 
two  gums— tlic  **  gencive  petnianeiit, "  luid  the  '  *  gencive  pttssiigere, "    Hia  idtaa 
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human  shapa  The  molar  pulps  begin  to  he  perforated  also 
by  three  canals»  which,  proceeding  from  the  surface  to  their 
centres,  gradually  diWde  their  primary  base  into  three  second- 
ary bases,  which  become  developed  into  the  fangs  of  the  future 
teeth.  MTiile  this  is  going  on,  the  sacs  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  piilps,  so  that  there  speedily  exists  an  intervening 
space  in  whicli  m  deposited  a  gelatinous  granular  substance, 
at  first  in  small  quantity,  and  adherent  only  to  the  proximal 
surfaces  of  the  sacs  ;  but  ultimately,  about  the  fifth  month, 
closely  and  intimately  attached  to  the  whole  interior  of  these 
organs,  except  for  a  small  space  of  equal  breadth,  all  round  the 
base  of  the  pulp,  which  space  retains  the  original  grey  colour 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  follicle  ;  and  as  the  primary  base 
of  the  pulp  become.s  perforated  by  the  canals  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  granular  matter  sends  processes  into  them,  which, 
adhering  to  the  sac,  reserve  the  narrow  space  described  above 
between  themselves  and  the  secondary  bases.  These  processes 
of  granular  matter  do  not  meet  across  the  canals,  but  dis- 
appear near  their  point  of  junction.  The  granular  matter  ia 
closely  applied,  but  does  not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp. 
"'Wlmtever  eminences  or  cavities  the  one  has,  the  other  haa 
the  same,  but  reversed,  so  that  they  are  moulded  exactly  to 
each  other." 

Each  branch  of  the  dental  artery,  as  it  arrives  at  the  fundus 
of  its  destined  sac,  sends  off  a  number  of  radiating  twigs,  which 
run  in  the  substance  of  the  cellular  submucous  tissue  (which 
constitutes  the  outer  membrane  of  the  sac)  towards  the  gum, 
from  which  others  proceed  to  inosculate  with  them.     The 

on  the  subject  appear  to  h*7e  been  derived  from  the  cxaminntion  of  jawB  in 
which  the  HpB  and  wallfl  of  the  flccondaiy  dental  groove  "gencive  possagere," 
had  not  b«eome  completely  adherent  or  obliterated.  In  this  way  the  indistinct 
mottths  of  the  milk-tooth  sacs  on  the  floor  of  the  groove  '*gencive  permanent,'* 
did  not  e&cape  the  notice  of  ihia  motst  &ccumte  observer.  The  cartU^res  of  thfli 
gum  described  by  Serres  {Smai^  pb  10)  are  to  be  conaidered  a£  the  walls  of  the 
groove  in  the  aemicartilaginonu  condition  which  they  assume  after  clofiwre^ 
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combined  twigs  tben  ramify  niiniitely  in  the  true  membrane 
of  the  Bac  without  sending  the  smallest  twig  into  the  granular 
sabstanca*  The  dental  bmnch,  after  giving  off  these  saccular 
twigs,  divides  into  a  number  of  contorted  ramifications  between 
the  base  of  the  pulp  and  the  sac,  which  from  smaller  ramusculi 
are  transmitted  into  the  pulp  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  molars^ 
the  main  branches  divide  into  three  secondary  branches,  one 
for  each  of  the  secondary  bases.  From  these,  three  sets  of 
saccular  twigs,  and  three  packets  of  contorted  pulp-vessels, 
take  their  origin. 

While  these  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  sacs  of 
the  milk-teeth,  the  follicle  of  the  first  permanent  molar  closes, 
and  granular  matter  is  deposited  in  its  sac.  The  walls  of  that 
portion  of  the  secondary  groove  below  it  do  not  adhere  ;  the 
edges  alone  do  so.  There  is,  therefore,  a  cavity  of  considerable 
size  below  the  sac  of  this  tooth,  or  between  it  and  the  surface 

•  Mr.  Fox  [Naiurai  RUtf/ry  of  ike  Hurnan  Teeth,  ]x  20)  and  Mr.  Bell 
(jinatamjf  t^f  the  Ttet/i^  p.  54,  and  in  a  note,  p,  39,  voL  n,  Pnlmer's  wlitiou  of 
Hunter's  ^'orlw)  Imve  both  misuntlenitood  th«  statenieiita  of  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Bloke  on  tbe  relative  vaacularity  of  tlie  nitmLnmea  of  the  t<ioth-sacs. 
(Himter*!)  Natural  HisUrry^  p.  84^  and  Blake,  p.  i,)  What  Blake  ilenominatea 
%ht  internal  lamella  is  the  eniimel  pulp  of  Huntt^r,  Piukinje^  and  Baschkow, 
ihm  gelatiiuMU  grannliir  snbst&nce  de^ribed  in  the  text  He,  with  great 
aaenracjr  gtates  that  it  is  "mora  tender  and  delicate,  and  seems  to  contain  no 
ttiBela  capahle  of  conveying  red  blood."  Under  the  dt^nomination  "«3rtemal 
LuneUa  "  he  includes  the  proper  Tascular  mueons  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the 
extfmal  ipongy  suhmucon^  tissue.  In  his  Benrch  after  the  germ»  of  the  pcr- 
manffDt  teeth,  BlaJce's  attention  appears  to  have  beta  directed  to  the  tooth-aaca 
mkesk  in  the  condition  he  describes.  Mr.  Hunter,  again^  who  had  a  most 
correct  conoeptiou  of  the  constitution  of  the  sacs,  liaa^  with  bia  usual  sagacity, 
ikot  confounded  lAe  granular  body,  or,  na  he  denominates  it,  ''another  pnlpy 
■Bhctonee,*"  with  the  proper  membranes  of  the  sacs.  Accordingly,  in  his 
'•OODtuit  of  the  relative  vascularity  of  the  membranes  of  tht?  sacs,  he,  when 
d<f  irfliintf  the  manner  in  which  a  tooth  is  formeii,  hu^  taken  no  nntice  of  the 
polpj  tabstance.  Dr.  Blake  describes  the  membranes  of  the  sues  at  an  early 
period ;  Mr.  Hunter,  again,  in  a  chEd  at  birth,  at  which  time  the  external 
numfacMie  ia  not  vcxy  va^ukr,  and  has  assumed  somewhat  of  the  appearance 
ttf  ft  litffo-eaililage. 
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of  the  gum.  This  cavity  is  a  reserve  of  delicate  mucous  mem- 
brane to  afford  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  second  per- 
manent molar,  and  of  the  third  permanent  molar  or  wisdom- 
tooth. 

A  little  hefore  this  period  tooih-siAbstaTux  begins  to  be  de- 
pOvsited  on  the  tubercles  and  apices  of  the  pulps»  which  have 
acquired  round  the  point  of  deposition  a  raised  border  and  a 
zone-like  vaacidarity ;  and,  synchronous  with  this  deposition, 
absorption  takes  phice  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  gi*anular 
matter  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  No  vessel  can  be  de- 
tected running  to  the  point  of  absorption,  but  ultimately  the 
granular  matter  becomes  so  thin  as  to  allow  the  subjacent 
vascidarity  to  appear.  The  absorption  goes  on  increasing  as 
the  tooth -substance  is  deposited,  and  when  the  latter  reaches 
the  base  of  the  pulp  the  former  disappears,  and  the  interior  of 
the  dental  sac  assumes  the  villous  vascular  appeai'ance  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  TMs  change  is  nearly  completed  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month. 

Up  to  tills  period  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ten 
anterior,  or  in  the  two  posterior  or  great  cavities  of  reserve. 
The  t€n  anterior  have  been  gradually  receding  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  gum,  so  as  to  be  posterior,  instead  of  inferior,  to  the 
milk-sacs.  The  two  or  four  anterior  began  about  the  fiJth 
month  to  dilate  at  their  distal  extremities,  across  w^hich  a  fold 
appears  (which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  pulp)  lying  in  the 
direction  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  future  tooth  ;  and  at  the 
proximal  or  acute  exti-emitiea  of  the  cavities  two  other  fold% 
an  ant^ior  and  a  posterior,  appear.*    These  round  off  the  un- 

*  Tlie^i  two  foliis  are  atrictly  analogouj;  to  the  flpmila  of  the  milk-tooth 
sacs.  Tlit'y  hovlt  iittain,  however,  the  same  high  di'vulopment  as  those  of  the 
ktter,  rematnisg  in  n  mdimontary  state,  apparently  in  conaeqiifnoe  or  the 
almost  saccular  condition  of  the  ravitips  of  reserve.  The  existence  of  these 
lamimB  in  a  rudimentiiry  it>ite  proves  tlutt  in  the  formation  of  the  pemnment 
teeth  thtre  is  a.  strict  ndhenincy  to  tlie  law  of  fcilliculur  development  even 
when,  in  man  at  least,  tliere  is  no  apparent  nece^ity  forlt. 
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defined  apices  of  the  cavities,  and  are  strictly  analogous  to  the 
opeicula  of  the  uiilk-folHcles. 

The  distal  fold  gradually  acquires  the  appearance  of  a 
tooth-pulp,  while  the  proxitual  disappear  by  the  ohlitemtion 
of  the  little  undefined  space  beyond  them. 

The  cavities  of  reserve  have  now  become  tooth-sacs,  ami 
under  this  form  they  continue  to  recede  from  the  surface  of 
the  gum,  imbedding  themselves  in  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  which  has  all  along  constituted  the  external  layer 
of  the  milk-sacs,  and  in  wliich  the  larger  saccular  vessels 
ramify  before  arriving  at  the  true  mucous  membranes  of 
the  sacs.  This  implantation  of  the  i>ermauent  m  the 
walls  of  the  temporary  tooth-sacs  gives  the  former  the 
appearance  of  being  produced  by  a  gemmiparous  process 
from  the  latter.* 

The  dental  groove  was  originalJy  imbedded  in  an  alveolar 
groove.  As  the  dental  interfoUicular  septa  are  developed  in 
the  former,  osseous  septa  also  begin  to  be  formed  in  the  latteiv 
These  osseous  septa  are  at  first  in  the  form  of  bridges,  but 
ultimately,  at  the  sixth  months  become  complete  partitions. 

•  It  WHS  this  irahetltling  of  tlie  pemianf'nt  m  thn  walbi  of  the  temporary 
looth-ncs  which  defr4?i\ed  Dr.  Blaki'j  and  hd  him  to  suppose  tliat  the  former 
derired  their  ori^ii  from  t\w  latter,  Ifr.  Fox  supported  the  same  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  Mr.  RelL,  in  hia  own  work  (Anafom^f  etc,  cUi.  of  thf  Tfdh^  p^ 
61),  and  more  hitelj  in  hia  notes  in  Polmer^s  edition  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Works, 
ToL  ii  p.  37,  has  atroagly  urged  the  same  di>rtrine.  Mr,  Bell  has  Rt^tcd  that 
Mr.  Hunter's  "account  of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  permani^tit  teeth  arc  formed 
fe  exceedingly  imperfect,"  hut  it  is  evident  that  if  the  acc4jimt  of  the  origin  of 
ttiese  teeth  given  in  the  text  lie  correct,  Mr,  Hunter  wns  not  in  error  when  he 
supposed  Iwth  seta  to  he  of  Lndei>endent  origin.  Mr.  Hunter  was  m  correct  n 
thinker,  that  he  did  not  aei'ount  the  cireumstanre  of  eontigiuty  to  be  a  proof 
dependence.  He  was  appirently  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  both  8*"tji,  and  in 
nsnal  cantioua  manniTj  when  dtacribing  slrudure  mukcs  no  ol»servation  on 
le  tubject  Tlie  author  of  the  Edinburtjh  Disaeetor  hoMs  the  same  opinion  aA 
lit.  Hnnt<?T  on  this  subjet't :  and  in  his  exeellent  rhapter  on  th*^  teeth,  although 
lie  does  not  disprove  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Blake  and  others,  cautions  the  student 
smpposing  Mr,  Hunter  to  he  incorrect  on  this  aubjeet. 
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As  the  sacs  increase  in  size,  the  alveoli  increase  also,  and  when 
the  permanent  form  slight  projections  behind  the  temporaiy 
tooth -sacs,  niches'^'  are  formed  for  them  in  the  posterior  walls 
of  the  alveoli  Whilst  this  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  sacs 
and  alveoli  is  going  on,  there  is  no  proportionate  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  jaw,  in  consequence  of  whicli,  the  sac  of  the 
anterior  permanent  molar  haa  been  insinuating  itself  into,  and 
at  the  eighth  month,  or  the  full  time,  is  almost  wholly  im- 
bedded in,  the  maxillary  tuberosity,t  and  has  become  situated 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  milk-sacs,  during  which  it  has  not 
only  dra\\Ti  the  surface  of  the  gum  upwards  and  backwards, 
but  has  also  lengthened  out  the  great  or  posterior  cavity  of 
reserve. 

About  this  time  the  fangs  of  the  milk-incisives  begin  to  be 
formed^  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  three  contempora- 
neous actions  are  employed — viz.  the  lengthening  of  the  pulp, 
the  deposition  of  tooth-substance  upon  it,  and  the  adhesion  to 
the  latter  of  that  poition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  which 
is  opposite  to  it 

While  the  fangs  of  the  milk-teeth,  particularly  those  in  the 
front  of  the  jaw,  are  lengthening  in  the  manner  now  described, 
the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  bony  crypts  which  contain  them  to  enlarge  in  pro- 
portion, the  lower  edges  of  the  latter  insinuating  themselves 
between  tiie  two  former.  As  this  process  continues,  the  jaw 
lengthens  more  rapidly,  and  when  the  infant  is  eight  or  nine 
months  old,  there  is  so  much  room  in  the  alveolar  archj  that 
the  anterior  permanent  molar  tooth  begins  to  resume  its 
former  position  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  dental  arch,  and 
the  great  cavity  of  reserve  again  to  return  to  its  original  size 
and  situation. 

About  this  time  the  central  incisives  begin  to  pass  through 

•  Bell,  Anettcmpt  etc.  <^  the  Ttcth,  p.  62. 
t  Hunter.  NaL  BitL  iTwNdm  T*eih,  pp,  101,  102,  103. 
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the  gam — a  process  wKicb  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner : — The  body  of  the  tooth  having  been  fully  formed, 
aad  ooated  with  enamel,  has  also  been  acquiring  a  portion 
of  its  fang  by  the  triplex  action  formerly  described  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  reaction  takes  place  between  the  bottom 
of  the  socket  and  the  unfinished  extremity  of  the  fang, 
Ttda  reaction  causes  the  body  of  the  tooth  and  the  non- 
adherent portion  of  the  sac  gradually  to  approach,  and  the 
former  finally  to  pass  through  the  surface  of  the  gum.  TiU 
the  time  that  the  edge  of  the  tooth  passes  through  the  gum, 
the  fundus  of  the  sac,  and  consequently  the  base  of  the  pulp 
with  the  extremity  of  the  fang,  never  change  their  common 
relative  position  in  the  jaw.  At  the  moment,  however,  that 
the  tooth  passes  through  the  gum  (when  the  non-adherent 
portion  of  the  sac  resumes  its  primitive  follicular  condition, 
its  inner  membrane  becoming  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth)  tlie  non-adherent  portion  of  the  sac 
shortens  more  rapidly  than  the  fang  lengthens,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  adherent  portion  with  the  fang  itself  separates 
from  the  fundus  of  the  alveolus  and  the  body  of  the  tooth 
advances  through  the  gum.*  A  space  is  thus  left  between  the 
top  of  the  alveolus  and  the  fundus  of  the  sac,  occupied  by 
celliilar  tissue,  and  traversed  by  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
alveolar  cavity  at  the  same  time  rapidly  adapts  itself  to  the 
new  condition  of  its  contents,  advaucing  its  edges  so  as  to 
d&sp  the  root,  which  has  duiing  these  rapid  changes  been 
steadily  lengthening — a  process  which  now  goes  on  with 
greater  rapidity,  as  it  is  conducted *in  a  comparatively  empty 

•  The  movement  of  tbe  aufinislied  extremity  of  an  incisive  t^joth  from  tlie 
fundtu  of  its  alveolus  will  fjq>lain  what  I  have  commonly  remarked^  and  what 
nnift  hjivo  been  observed  by  medical  |jractitiancrH,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
edge  of  the  tooth  appears  throtigh  the  gum^  it  advancea  more  rapidly  tlmu  can 
irell  bo  accounted  for  by  the  usual  rate  of  len^beiiLDg  of  its  fang.  This  ftd- 
ntaoe  is  not  invariably  rapid,  bat  may  be  obaervetl  in  all  the  incisive  teeth»  if 
ttB>Kfal  daily  examination  be  made  during  a  nonnal  dentition. 
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space.  The  pulp  continues  to  lengthen  till  its  base  is  no 
larger  than  the  fasciculus  of  vessels  and  nerve  which  enters  it. 
The  orifice  of  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  also  diminishes  to  the 
same  si^e,  and  through  it  the  surface  of  the  pulp  becomes 
continuous  with  the  adbefent  portion  of  the  sac  and  con- 
sequently with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
adherent  portion  of  the  sac  has  now  attained  its  maximum, 
and  the  free  or  open  portion  ifcs  minimum  size,  having  been 
reduced  to  that  narrow  portion  of  the  gum  which  forms  a 
vascular  border  and  groove  round  the  neck  of  the  perfected 
tooth* 

During  the  period  that  the  milk-teeth  have  been  advanc- 
ing along  with  their  sockets  to  tlieir  peifect  state  and  ultimate 
position  in  tlie  jaw,  the  permanent  sacs  have  been  receding  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  have,  as  well  as  their  bony  crypts, 
been  enlarging,  the  edges  of  the  latter,  insinuating  themselves 
so  far  between  the  former  and  the  milk-sacs,  that  at  kst  they 
are  only  connected  by  their  proximal  extremities,  and  ulti- 
mately, when  the  lower  edges  of  the  crypts  sink  so  far  as  to 
have  become  the  posterior  lips  of  the  alveoli  of  the  milk-teeth, 
the  notches  of  communication  between  the  latter  and  the 
permanent  alveoli  are  forced,  under  the  form  of  foramina, 
into  a  position  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  palate,  one 
behind  each  milk-alveolus.  The  sacs  of  the  bicuspids  having 
assumed  a  position  directly  above  the  milk-molai-s,  the  hole 

•  Tljk  vaiiciilur  lnjnier  may  \)e  seen  in  liejulthy  gums  whlAi  liave  not  been 
didturlied  by  th©  d^posilioM  of  tarUr,  and  is  U'^utifnUy  displayed  in  two  wet 
injecttid  prejxinitionti  in  the  Bt-ll  .collection,  Muatiiim  of  tLu  Rvjal  College  of 
Surgeons^  Edinburj^h  (Bell,  C.  iiL  Noa.  25  and  56). 

It  is  intoresting  to  obsonre  thtit  rme  of  the  first  pliysiologlcal  eiTects  of  mer- 
<;ury — viz.  fXciUtioti  of  the  gtw^tro-iutedtinal  coiojiound  glaiula  and  simple 
uaucons  folliclea— is  rdso  displayed  in  a  siniikr  manner  in  tlie  borders  wM^li 
surround  the  necks  of  tlie  teeth,,  whiob  are  tlie  itfrnoius  of  the  fr4ie  portions  of 
the!  tooth-BACS,  while  it  at  the  aamu  time  acts  uptio  the  adhejent  portions  mtd 
their  subtnuvouE  tissue,  mising  the  teeth  from  their  sockets,  and  affDctitig  the 
jaw  from  contiguity^ 
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of  commumcation  is  never  removed  fix)m  the  sockets  of  the 
latter. 

The  conis  of  commiimcation  wliich  pass  through  these 
foraouDa  are  not  tubular,  although  in  some  instances  a  portion 
of  the  imobl iterated  exti*afolIicular  corupailment  of  the  ori- 
ginal little  ca\dty  of  resei-ve  may  be  detected  in  them.  They 
are  merely  those  portions  of  the  gum  which  originally  contained 
the  lines  of  adhesion  of  the  depressions  for  the  permanent 
teeth  in  the  secondare/  d.entai  groove,  and  which  have  been 
subsequently  lengthened  out,  in  consequence  of  the  necessarily 
retired  position  in  which  the  permanent  teeth  have  been 
developed  during  the  active  service  of  the  temporary  set 
The  cords  and  foramina  are  not  obliterated  in  the  child, 
either  because  the  former  are  to  become  useful  as  "guber- 
nacula,**  and  the  latter  as  "  itinem  dentium,"  or  much  more 
probably,  in  virtue  of  a  law,  wliich  appears  to  be  a  general 
one  in  the  development  of  animal  bodies— viz.  that  parts 
or  orgam  which  have  once  acted  an  important  part^  hou^ever 
atrophied  they  may  a/knoards  berimw,  yet  never  altogether 
disappear  so  long  tu  they  do  not  interfere  with  oUwr  parts  or 
functions. 

The  sacs  of  the  pennanent  teeth  derive  their  first  vessels 
from  the  gums  •  ultimately  they  receive  their  proper  dental 
vessels  from  the  milk-sacs,  and  as  they  separate  from  the 
latter  into  their  own  cells,  the  newly-acquired  vessels  con- 
joinbg  into  common  tnmks,  retire  also  into  permanent  dental 
can&Lsi. 

It  was  stated  above  that,  in  the  child  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  when  the  centml  incisives  were  passing  through 
the  gums,  the  jaw  had  lengthened  so  much  as  to  allow  the 
first  permanent  molar  to  retire  from  the  maxillary  tuberosity, 
and  to  resimie  in  some  measure  its  position  downwards  and 
forwards  in  the  same  line  upith  the  other  teeth,  and  also  to 
reduce  the  great  cavity  of  reserve  to  its  primitive  size.    This 
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cavity  of  reserve  now  begins  to  lengthen,  to  bulge  out^  and  to 
curve  backwards  and  upwards  at  its  posterior  extremity,  under 
the  form  of  a  sac,  into  the  mass  of  the  maxillaiy  tuberosity  ; 
a  papilla  or  pulp  appears  in  its  fundus,  and  a  process  of  con- 
traction separates  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  of 
reserve,  which  still  adheres  to  its  proximal  wall  by  one 
extremity,  while  by  the  other  it  is  continued  into  the 
substance  of  the  gum  under  the  anterior  molar.  This  new 
sac,  which  is  that  of  the  second  permanent  molar,  now 
occupies  the  position  in  the  maxillary  tuberosity  which 
the  first  permanent  did  before  it.  It  afterwards  leaves  tins 
retired  position,  in  cousequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the 
jaw  allowing  it  to  fall  downwards  and  forwards  into  the 
line,  and  on  a  level  with  the  other  teetk*  Before  it  leaves 
the  tuberosity  altogetlier,  the  j>osterior  extremity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cavity  of  reserve  sends  backwards  and 
upwards  its  last  offset — the  sac  and  pulp  of  the  wisdom- 
tooth,  which  speedily  occupies  the  tuberosity  after  the 
second  molar  has  left  it,  and  ultimately,  when  the  jaw  again 
lengthens  for  the  last  time,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
takes  its  place  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  range  of  the 
adult  teetk 

The  wisdom-teeth  are  the  second  products  of  the  posterior 

*  The  curved  linca  wliich  the  posterior  cavities  of  reseire,  and  the  sacs  of 
tbe  molar  teet!i,  describe  in  their  progrcaa  to  and  from  the  niajdllftry  tuber- 
osity, and  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  pecnMar  position  in  wMcb  tht*  pulps 
■re  consequently  develojx?d,  eiipkin  satiafactorily  certain  nonual  and  ubnormal 
conditlomi  of  these  teeth  :^ — 1.  Ttie  curvea  which  the  comhineil  grinding  stur- 
fftcea  of  the  molar  teeth  present,  convex  downwards  and  hackwards  in  the 
upiier  jiiw^  concave  npwards  and  forwards  in  the  lower,  2.  Tlie  pei.'uliar 
manner  in  which  the  fangs  wf  the  mokrs,  parti unlarlj  the  inferior,  are  bent 
bftckwarda.  3.  The  occaMonat  honjiontul  position  of  the  wisdom-teeth,  Uie 
crown*  of  the  inferior  being  directed  forwards,  those  of  the  superior  backwitrds. 
This  ubnormal  position  is  the  catise  of  much  annoyance  and  danger  to  the 
patient,  and  of  difliculty  to  the  siirguon. 
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W  great  cavities  of  reserve,  and  the  final  effects  of  develop- 
ment ill  the  uaymlary  dental  groove* 

In  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  upper,  dentition  cominences  in 
a  deep  narrow  groove,  situated  between  the  lip  and  a  semi- 
circiilar  lobe.  This  groove,  instead  of  tenninating  in  a  simple 
curve  posteriorly,  aa  in  the  upper  jaw,  becomes  shallow,  and 
aommes  a  sigmoidal  form  ujxfn  the  surface  of  the  posterior 
bulbous  ovoidal  portion  of  the  lobe. 

About  the  seventh  week  the  lip  becomes  very  loose,  and 
aepantes  widely  from  the  lobe,  between  which  and  the  former 
a  ridge  appears,  growing  from  behind  forwards,  and  dividing 
the  original  groove  into  two,  an  outer  one — the  labial  dupli- 
cature  of  mucous  membrane,  and  an  inner — ^the  primitive 
denial  groove.  This  ridge,  which,  as  in  the  upper,  does  not  yet 
extend  to  the  incisive  portion  of  tlie  jaw,  is  fiat,  or  in  the 
same  continuous  plane  with  the  bottom  of  the  dental  groovy 
and  its  lip  is  turned  out,  or  overhangs  the  labial  mucous 
membrane.  The  inner  lip  of  the  groove  is  formed  by  the 
semicircular  lobe,  which  has  become  thin,  and  arched  over 
the  groove,  particularly  anteriorly,  where  it  is  cut  into  four 
iestoons,  two  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  ;  and  posteriorly, 
where  it  still  retains  the  appearance  of  an  oval  lobe,  from 
under  which  the  outer  lip  or  ridge  appears  to  proceed*  The 
groove  curves  inwards  between  the  two  lips  posteriorly,  under 
a  form  wliich  is  evidently  a  development  of  the  original 
sigmoidal  groove. 

Kear  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  groove  there  is  an 
elevation  of  a  small  poilion  of  its  floor,  wliich  speedily 
becomes  the  germ  or  papilla  of  the  inferior  anterior  milk- 
molar  tooth — the  second  tooth  which  appears  in  the  primitive 


•  It  is  probable  that  the  sacccaaive  tli?utition»  of  the  cl^^phant  aro  conducted 
in  a  ctTity  of  reserve,  which  nmst  consiMirtcutly  exist  even  in  the  adult  animal, 
till  ft  liite  period  of  its  life.  If  such  be  the  ciue,  the  molar  dcutitioD  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  fonuation  of  the  hiunan  ndult  molars,  circ  analogous  processes. 
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development  of  the  human  body.  During  the  eighth  week' 
the  elevation  already  mentioned  becomes  a  papilla,  length- 
ened from  behind  forwards,  and  flattened  ti-ansversely.  About 
the  same  time  another  papilla,  bounded  by  a  notched  lamina, 
similar  to  those  on  the  upper  jaw,  makes  its  appearance 
further  forward  in  the  groove.  This  papilla  is  the  germ  of 
the  inferior  milk-eanine.  The  dental  groove  is  about  the 
same  time  continued  forward  to  the  median  line,  not  by  the 
advancement  of  its  outer  ridge^  but  by  the  elevation  of  its 
floor.  Its  posterior  portion  also  has  become  wider  and  not  so 
curved. 

During  t!ie  succeeding  week  the  incisivea  make  their 
appearance,  the  centrals  first. 

From  this  time  all  the  eight  papillae  continue  to  increase. 
Tlie  notched  laniin*e  shoot  inwards  to  the  inner  lip  of  the 
groove,  near  which  they  meet  and  join  slight  projections  lix>m 
it  About  the  eleventh  or  t^velfth  week  the  germ  of  the 
posterior  milk-molar  appears  io  the  curved  portion  of  the 
groove,  and  is  developed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Crescent-like  depressions  appear  in  the  secondary  groove, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  milk-follicles,  as  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  secondary  groove  adheres,  leaving  a  posterior  open 

portion,  in  which  are  developed  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  the 

first  peimanent  molai'.     This  follicle  closes,  as  well  as  the  lips 

of  the  portion  of  groove  above  it    Tliere  are  mow^  in  the  jaw 

ten  milk-tooth  sacs,  two  jiernianent-tooth  sacs,  ten  anterior 

cavities  of  reserve,   and  two  great  or  posterior  cavities  of 

reserve  ;*  the  ten  anterior  for  the  development  of  the  incisives, 

*  The  iDQCous  membrftne  constituting  the  cavities  of  n^Hcrve  exists  in  & 
condition  whicL  has  hitlierto  been  considered  by  anatoraiitta  as  ijet'ullar  to  the 
serous  nictnbranra.  A  dental  ca\'ity  of  reaerv*?  h  a  shut  sac,  lined  by  a  true 
mocous  membmne,  which  is  isolated  from  the  general  raucous  system,  and  per- 
fonns  no  s^icctal  function,  till  it  i&  caUed  upon  to  supply  what  it  alone  cait 
afford,  materials  for  the  development  of  n  tooth. 
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caninefij  and  bicuspids ;  the  two  posterior  for  that  of  the  second 
and  third  molar,*  the  coronoid  process  acting  the  part  which 
the  maxillary  tuberosity  did  in  the  upper  jaw. 


Section  IIL 

1.  On  (he  Division  of  Dentition  into  Sta^^s, — As  dentition 
is  a  process,  not  only  very  complicated  in  its  details,  but  of 
veiy  lengthened  duration,  extending  over  nearly  eight  months 
of  intra-uterine^  and  above  twenty  years  of  extra-uterine 
the  iindei'standing  and  further  investigation  of  it 
tUfff  be  facilitated  by  dividing  it  into  stages.  The  most 
natural  division,  one  which  is  not  artificial,  but  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  phenomena  themselves,  is  into  three  stages, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  pulp  in  relation  to  its  con- 
taining cavity — ist^ follicular  stage ;  2d,  saccular;  3d,  eruptive. 
We  ought  probably  to  consider,  as  anterior  to  tliB  follicular, 
the  papillaiy  stage t  during  which  the  follicle  or  sac  does  not 
exist,  and  the  futiu^e  pulp  is  a  simple  papilla  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.     Aa  this  stage, 

•  The  oavities  of  reserve  are  occasiaEally  somewhat  njideftned,  two  or  three 
being  tsoBJoined,  pArticiilfljly  posteriorly.  Sooner  or  Litter,  however,  tliey 
UNome  distinct.  The  great  cavity  frequently  stretches  forwania  over  the  sacs 
of  the  miik-mokn. 

t  Mo«t  anatomists  Have  Bapposed  the  germ»  of  the  teeth  to  appear  oa  shut 
full  of  a  Hiiid,  the  pulpu  bdng  formed  by  lEspwsHtion  of  the  latter,  or  by 
tpmi^nt  from  the  walh*  of  the  former.  Neither  Mr  HuiittT  nor  llr.  Bell 
hu  ftatod  anything  veiy  (klinite  on  this  subject.  The  pulp  must  be  con- 
liilered  aa  the  prinei|al  part  of  the  organ,  iind  as  the  i^Iitment  which  apjjears 
fiiaL  The  nc  is  a  mere  ^ubaiiliiuy  pail,  supplied  for  purposes  of  development 
and  nonmluuent.  Haitdbftdt  der  AimtomU  des  Mejtschm,  yotu  H.  Hilde" 
lirandt,  b«9oigt.  von  E.  li.  Weber,  Erster  Ikndt  p.  212 ;  ffandbueh  der 
EnticidteiumffB-gadiidUe  dea  Meaachtn,  von  Valentin,  \i,  4S2 ;  Arnold,  Sah- 
frw/y  MtdieiMM^Chirv/fgiadh  Zeiiunff,  1831,  Er^sttr  Biind,  p.  236  ;  Cruveilhier, 
Anntvmi^  Dtaeriptict^  voL  i.  p.  618 ;  Serres,  Esmi  siir  VAncUataie^  etc.,  dea 
p.  59;  Ph.  Fr.  Blandin,  Aruttomic  du  SysUiM  DaUaire^  etc,,  p.  87  ; 
an  tJu:  Hmruin  Teeth^  p.  2. 
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however,  is  short  in  its  duration,  and  simple  in  its  details,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  first  stage. 

The  first  or  follicular  stage  comprehends  all  the  phenomena 
which  present  tliemsclves  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
dental  groove  and  papiUte  tUl  the  latter  become  completely 
hid  by  the  closure  of  the  mouths  of  their  follicles,  and  of  the 
groove  itself.  It  is  upon  this  hithei-to  unknown  stage  of 
dentition  that  I  have  insisted  so  much  in  the  former  sections 
of  this  paper. 

The  second  or  saccular  stage  is  the  one  with  which  ana- 
tomists have  been  so  long  familiar,  during  which  the  papiHtB 
are  pulps;  and  the  open  follicles  which  contain  them  are  shut 
sacs,  when  the  tooth-substance  and  the  enamel^  constituting 
the  teeth  therafielves^  are  deposited.  It  is  duiing  this  stage, 
also,  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the 
formation  of  the  alveolar  processes  present  themselves. 

The  tliird  or  eniptive  stage  includes  the  completion  of  the 
teeth,  the  eruption  and  shedding  of  the  temporary  set,  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent,  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
alveolar  processes. 

When  viewed  in  reference  to  an  individual  tooth,  these 
three  stages  are  distinct ;  but  when  viewed  in  reference  to 
both  sets,  and  to  the  whole  process  of  dentition,  they  become 
somewhat  intermingled. 

When  considered  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  we  may  state 
that  the  follicular  stage  commences  at  the  sLxth  or  seventh 
week,  and  terminates  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  intra- 
uterine existence ;  that  the  saccidar  commences  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first,  and  lasts  for  certain  of  the  teeth  till  the 
sixth  or  eighth  month,  and  for  otliers  till  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  year  of  extra-uterine  existence ;  and  that  the  third 
or  eruptive  commences  at  the  sixth  or  eighth  month,  and  lasts 
till  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year. 
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On  the  Anterior  Permanent  Molar  TeeiK — The  anterior 
permanent  molar  ia  the  most  remarkable  tooth  in  man,  as  it 
fotma  a  transition  between  the  milk  and  permanent  set.  If 
considered  anatomically,  it  is  decidedly  a  milk-tooth ;  if 
phjrsiologically,  a  permanent  one.  In  a  former  part  of  this 
paper,  it  was  stated  tliat  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  tliis  tooth 
"were  developed  in  a  small  portion  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove,  which  remained  open  for  that  purpose  till  the  fourt.h 
or  fifth  month,  while  all  the  other  permanent  teeth  were  pro- 
ductions, not  from  the  primitive  groove,  but  from  small 
non-adherent  portions  of  the  secondary  groove,  which  lay  in 
a  level  superior  to  the  ahnt  orifices  of  the  sacs  of  aU  the  milk' 
teeth»  and  of  the  tooth  in  question— the  first  permanent  molar. 
In  reference  to  its  function,  however,  as  the  most  efficient 
grinder  in  the  adult  mouth,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  permanent 
tooth.  It  is  a  curious  circimistance,  and  one  which  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  the  surgeon,  that,  laying  out  of  view  the 
wisdom-teeth,  which  sometimes  decay  at  an  early  period  from 
otlier  causes,*  the  anterior  molars  are  the  permanent  teetli, 
which  most  frequeutly  give  way  first,  and  in  the  most  sjtu- 
metrical  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  frequently  before 
the  milk  set. 

On  the  Tardy  Development  of  the  SwperioT  Indsivc  Teeth— 
A  reference  to  the  lirst  section  of  this  paper  will  show  that  at 
the  ninth  week,  when  the  papillae  of  the  superior  incisives  are 
quite  distinct,  those  of  the  inferior  are  with  difficulty  recog- 
nised. This  is  a  fact  which  may  be  included  under  a  law 
which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  afterwards — viz.  that  the 
dentition  of  the  upper  precedes,  and  is  always  in  advance  of, 
&e  same  process  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  week  or  two  later, 
however,  when  the  papilLnD  of  the  inferior  incisives  are 
imbedded  and  hid  in  deep  follicles,  those  of  the  superior  are 

•  Bell,  AwL  etc.  nfthe.  Teeth,  p.  133. 
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nearly  in  their  original  condition.  Although  the  latter  recover 
in  sorae  degree  their  lost  ground,  yet,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
inferior  central  incisive  almost  always  cuts  the  gum  before  the 
superior,  and  the  lateral  sometimes  does  so  also.  In  order  to 
explain  this  apparent  exception  to  the  law  above  mentioned, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  in  doing  which  reference  mnst  necessarily  be 
made  to  some  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  and  head- 
When  the  superior  poiiion  of  the  lai^e  common  nasal 
buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavity  is  exposed  in  an  embryo  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  week,  by  removing  the  lower  jaw,  we  observe 
the  boundary  of  the  future  palate  to  be  defhied  by  w*hat  haa 
been  denominated  in  a  former  section  the  horse-shoe  lobe  (<■, 
Fig.  2),  Attached  to  the  posterior  inner  edges  of  this  lobe 
two  other  lobes  are  seen.  These  gi'ow  from  behind  forwards, 
and  from  without  inwai-ds,  and  complete  the  palate  by  joining 
in  the  median  line,  being  assisted  in  doing  so  posteriorly  by 
two  other  smaller  lobes  behind  the  posterior  extremities  of 
the  horse-shoe  loba  In  the  two  first  lobes  become  developed 
the  palatine  plates  of  the  superior  maxillar)'  bones,  and  in  the 
two  smaller  posterior  the  palatine  plates  of  the  palate  bones. 

The  bar  {h.  Figs.  2  and  4),  which  ultimately  coalesces 
below  with  the  median  line  of  suture  of  the  four  last  men- 
tioned lobes,  is  proved  by  development  to  contain  the  nucleus 
of  the  vomer. 

The  median  lobule  [nC)  and  its  two  lateral  and  anterior 
appendages  {n  ii)  form  the  anterior  division  of  the  embiyonal 
palate.  Of  these  three,  the  two  lateral  are  observed  in  the 
course  of  development  to  contiiio  the  nuclei  of  what  are 
usually  denominated  the  intermaxillary  bones.  With  regard 
to  t!ie  median  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  all  the  other  lobules 
which  appear  in  the  soft  pulpy  texture  of  the  fcetal  palate 
are  pmved  by  development  to  contain  tlie  nuclei  of  all  the 
well-known  bones  of  this  region,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
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as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  mdiment  of  a  bone  idao, 
especially  when  the  interesting  antagonism,  which  I  will  show 
exists  between  it  and  the  lateral  lobules,  is  taken  into  con- 
tion.* 

As  the  object  of  this  part  of  my  paper,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  osteogenesis  of  the  human  head,  but  to  explain 
why  the  inferior  incisive  teeth,  although  later  in  their  appear- 
ance, am  yet  more  rapid  in  their  progress  than  the  superior, 
1  shall  now  recall  some  circumstances  fonnerly  detailed  re- 
garding the  development  of  the  three  intermaxillar}'  lobides, 
immediately  before  and  for  some  time  after  the  appearance  of 
the  incisive  papillte. 

During  the  seventh  week  the  three  lobules  are  equal,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  incisive 
teeth. 

During  the  eiglitb  week  tlie  median  lobule  has  increased 
relatively,  and  the  laterals  only  absolutely  ;  wliile  as  yet 
there  is  no  appearance  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  incisives. 

During  the  ninth  week  the  median  has  diminished  re- 
latively, and  in  the  transverse  direction  ;  the  laterals  again 
have  increased  relatively  and  also  in  the  transverse  direction. 
This  relative  transverse  increase  of  the  lateral  lobules  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  first  appearance  of  the  upper  incisives.  The 
inferior  incisives  are  so  indistinct  at  this  time,  as  to  be  recog- 

Inised  with  difficulty  as  slight  bulgings  on  the  floor  of  the 
dental  groove. 
During  the  next  fortiiight  the  relative  size  of  the  median 
*  A  small  ciirtilsgiQaiu  body  exists  in  the  mcdlAti  mt^rmaxillaiy  lobule  of 
the  child  at  birth.  It  is  aitiiat*^J  in  frout  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  Daao- 
palatine  canals  and  between  the  mil  coos  irnF!mbraDB  and  i)eriost€um. 
The  median  iiitennaxillary  lobule  exists  in  the  adult  palate,  and  may  be 
Mt  behind  and  between  the  central  inciaivevS,  Median  intermaxillary  bones 
and  eartiljiges  exist  in  certain  of  the  lower  vertebrata. 

The  bardikf  vomer  of  thti  hnman  embryo  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  week 
rpzainda  the  anat^iniiat  of  the  adult  vomer  of  the  lower  Teitoltrata. 
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and  lateral  lobules  remains  the  same,  and  there  is  no  further^ 
development  of  the  superior  incisives.  During  the  samel 
period  the  inferior  incisives  have  been  rapidly  increasing* 

Afterwards  the  median  undergoes  much  relative  trans- 
verse  diminution,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laterals  acquire 
a  remarkable  relative  increase,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  superior  incisives  ;  but  the 
inferiors  have  now  got  so  much  in  advance  as  to  retain  their 
advantage  ever  after. 


On  the  Lmm  which  reg^idaU  the  developmeni  of  the  Pulps 
and  SaeSj  and  the  j^trkxi  of  ajipcarance  of  each  of  the  Tooth 
Gernis. — In  the  description  wMch  has  been  given  of  the  earlier 
phenomena  of  dentition,  it  will  be  perceived  that  many  of 
them  range  themselves  imder  the  laws  recognised  by  MM.  & 
St  Hilaire,  and  Serres— viz.  the  law  of  symmetry  (loi  de  sym- 
metrie),  the  law  of  conjunction  (loi  de  conjugaison),  the  law 
of  balancing  or  antagonism  (le  balancement  des  organes),  and 
the  law  of  eccentric  development  (loi  du  developpement 
excentrique). 

The  primitive  and  secondary  dental  grooves,  the  follicles, 
the  cavities  of  reserve,  the  osseous  alveoli  of  the  milk-teeth 
and  their  septa,  are  all  formed  originally  of  two  halves,  which 
ultimately  join  according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  con- 
junctiom 

The  pulps  of  the  milk-teeth*  with  their  notched  laminaa 
are  productions  from  the  external  lip  or  ridge  of  the  groove. 
The  interfoUicular  septa,  and  the  osseous  alveolar  septa,  are 
also  developed  irom  without  inward  (loi  du  developpement 
excentrique). 

I  have  already  pointed  out   the    beautiful  example  of 

•  It  ia  a  ctirious  fact,  that  the  first  tooth -germs  which  appear—^*  ihoso 
of  the  superior  aJiUrior  and  inferior  anterior  milk-molara — are  not  productions 
from  the  oxteriial  lip  of  the  dental  groorc,  but  bulgiqga  on  its  Eoor. 
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autagonism  which  exists  between  the  median  and  lateral 
elementa  of  the  mtermaxOlary  system  ;  and  I  may  now  point 
mi,  from  among  the  facts  formerly  detailed,  a  few  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  same  general 
erpression  (loi  de  balancement). 

I.  Befoi-e  the  tenth  week  the  npper  lip  is  full  and  pro- 
minenti  but  at  that  time  it  begins  to  recede  and  gradually  to 
di8api>ear  anteriorly,  so  as  to  expose  the  follicles  and  papillae 
of  the  incisive  teeth.  It  afterwards  begins  to  regain  its  fonner 
position  and  size,  and  at  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  week  it  is 
as  kige  as  the  inferior,  which  from  the  first  has  not  changed 
its  appearance. 

At  the  tenth  week,  when  the  lip  begins  to  recede,  the 
maxillary  palate  advances  its  anterior  extremity,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal in  some  degree  the  intcrmaxillar}'  palate  (median  and 
lateral  lobules).  When  the  middle  of  the  lip  has  disappeared, 
the  maxillary  has  not  only  encroachetl  upon  the  intermaxil- 
I  lary,  but  has  also  thrown  itself  into  a  bundle  of  irregular  folds 
^bt  its  anterior  part.  As  the  maxillary  palate  retires,  and  the 
^Hbldd  l:>ecome  regular  crenated  rugpe,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
P?  lip  again  appears,  and  at  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  week,  it  is 
full  and  prominent,  when  the  maxillary  palate  has  retired  to 
its  proper  position. 

2.  When  the  outer  Up  of  the  primitive  dental  groove 
sends  off  the  lamina^,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  each 

the  interfoUicular  septa,  and  the  floor  of  the  secondary 
groove,  the  lip  itself  almost  disappears. 

The  inner  lip,  agfun,  which  contributes  a  very  small  share 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  process,  becomes  so  much 

arged  as  to  cover  the  whole  groove, 

3.  The  external  and  internal  lips  of  the  primitive  dental 
e  are,  originally,  equally  prominent     The  former,  when 

t  sends  ofiHhe  interfoUicular  septa,  <liioinishes,  while  the  latter 
increases.    When  all  the  follicles  of  the  primitive  groove  have 
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been  completed,  the  external  lip  begins  to  increase,  and  the 
internal  to  tliminisk  Tbis  increase  of  tlie  external  lip  goes 
on  after  the  closure  of  the  secondary  groove,  until,  at  the  fifth 
month,  it  becomes  very  proiiiineut,  and  is  divided  into  an  in- 
cisive, a  canine,  and  niohir  portion,  eacli  of  which  has  a  general 
Bimilarity  in  shape  to  the  acting  portions  of  the  coiTespond- 
ing  divisions  of  the  future  tooth-ranges.  As  loug  as  it  remains 
in  this  condition  it  is  employed  by  the  infant  as  a  masti- 
cating organ.  During  this  period  the  internal  hp  has  alto- 
gether disappeared,  except  a  small  portion  posteriorly ;  but  a 
short  time  before  the  milk-teeth  appear,  it  again  increases,  and 
the  raphe  of  the  deut-al  gi^iove,  instead  of  being  hid  behind  the 
base  of  the  external  Mp,  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  dental 
arch,  which  now,  as  at  tirst,  is  composed  of  two  equallynieve- 
loped  portions.  The  raphe  forms  a  little  border  in  the 
situation  just  mentioned,  and  is  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the 
surgeOD,  who,  by  its  disappearance  at  any  particular  point, 
can  satisfy  himself  of  the  proximit>'  of  the  milk-tooth  under  it 


Careful  ohscrvatum  of  the  whole  2>roccss  of  Dentitioii  in  tiian 
leads  to  tkefollmtnwj  condiisions : — 

Milk  Teeth. — 1.  The  milk-teeth  are  formed  on  both  sides  of 
either  jaw,  in  three  divisions,  a  molar,  a  canine,  and  an  iucisive, 
in  each  of  which  dentition  proceeds  in  an  independent  manner. 

2,  The  dentition  of  the  whole  arch  proceeds  from  behind 
forwards — the  molar  division  commencing  before  the  canine, 
and  the  latter  before  the  incisive* 

3-  The  dentition  of  each  of  the  divisions  proceeds  in  a 
contrary  direction,  the  anterior  molar  a{>peariiig  belbre  the 
posterior,  the  central  incisive  before  the  lateral 

4.  Two  of  the  subordinate  phenomena  of  dentition  also 
obey  this  inverse  law,  the  follicles  closing  by  commencing  at 
the  median  line,  and  pi-oceeding  backwards,  and  the  dental 
groove  disappearing  in  the  same  direction. 
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6,  Dentition  conmiences  in  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  continues 
in  advance  duiing  the  most  important  period  of  its  progress. 
The  first  taoth-germ  which  appears  is  that  of  the  siq/eriar 
anterior  molar,  which  precedes  that  of  the  mf&rvor  anterior 
ffiokr. 

The  apparent  exception  to  thiii  law  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
ferior incisive  has  already  been  explainetl 


Per-mamnt  Teeth. — 6.  The  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  anterior  molar^  appear  in  a 
ion  from  the  median  line  backwards. 

7.  The  milk-teeth  ori^dnate,  or  are  developed,  from  the 
lacoua  membrane- 

8.  The  permanent  teeth,  also  originating  from  mucous 
^mbrane,  are  of  independent  origin,  and  have  no  connection 
ith  the  milk-teeth. 

9.  A  tooth'pulp  and  its  sac  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
of  organs  as  tlie  combined  papilla  and  follicle  from  which 

a  hair  or  feather  is  developed — viz.  bulbs.* 

*  An  abfttnct  of  thiB  paper  wu  rejid  at  tlic  last  lueetiiig  of  the  British 
ion  far  tlie  AdvHUceiJuent  of  Scieuct'. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomsou  stated  to  me  at  tliat  time,  that  he  luui  no  doubt  that 
the  foct  of  the  wiiU'-tooth  saca  being  at  one  period  open  follicles  hnd  ht'ini  ub- 
icnnttl,  but  tlmt,  then,  he  couhl  not  inform  ine  where  1  could  fiuil  it  nifutioned. 
1  MW  Dr.  Tbonuiou  in  £dinburgh  ft  few  weeks  afterwords,  when,  on  looking 
into  Vilentin'a  work  on  Developraent  {I/antlbach  tier  EnUvkktlutuf»-tfG' 
tcAuhle  firs  Mritacfictt),  he  }>ointed  out  to  me  the  fiut  that  Arnold  liad  oWrved 
thiLt  tiie  lunk-tooth  sacs  were  formed  by  a  dnplit-aturc  of  tli»;^  mucoiiis  iiiiiii' 
tirane  ti/ the  mouth,  and  hud  inserteil  a  notice  of  the  iliscovery  in  the  Saiztmrg 
Mfd^  Chir,  Zciiung^  1831,  p.  236.  In  order  that  rrofesaur  Arnold's  discovery 
^ which  appears  to  have  been  altogfther  overlookuil  Inith  in  this  country  and  in 
Frajite)  may  be  more  geaeraJly  known,  I  will  give  all  his  facts  an  he  hm  rc- 
OordeiL  tJUem.  Mis  notice  occupies  less  Uian  a.  page,  and  1  am  not  aware  that 
be  bM  citendetl  it  elsewhere.  At  p.  23(J,  he.  ciL  he  has  ob.«ierve<l,  *'  In  an 
embryo  at  the  ninth  week,  we  may  perceive  in  both  jawB^  on  the  projecting 
edges  of  the  guum,  a  projxirtioDally  pretty  doop  fnrrow,  with  ten  deprcijaiona 
in  it ;  a  little  later  we  may  sec  a  Hat  surface,  an  whkh  there  are  many  open- 
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ings,  cotnmtmicating  with  small  sacs,  into  which  fine  bristles  may  be  jmsaed. 
At  the  third  month  the  sacs  of  the  second  molars  may  be  seen  commnnicating 
with  the  cavity  of  the  month  by  small  holes.  The  openings  of  the  remaining 
sacs  are  soon  closed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

**  The  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  also  formed  immediately  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  partly  at  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  exist- 
ence, partly  towards  the  end  of  that  period,  partly  at  birth.  Once  only,  in  a 
new-bom  child,  I  observed  behind  the  most  prominent  edge  of  the  gams 
several  openings  which  led  to  the  sacs  of  the  incisives  and  canines,  and  which 
are  usually  already  obliterated  before  birth." 

These  are  all  the  facts  Arnold  has  recorded,  and  from  them  it  appears  that 
Ke  was  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  secondary  dental  groove,  the  ten  milk- 
follicles,  and  the  ultimate  closure  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
his  brief  notice,  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  the  permanent  follicles,  supposing  them  to  be  formed  immediately 
(unmittelbar)  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutli,  an  opinion  which  is 
very  prevalent  among  the  continental  anatomists.  I  can  only  account  for  the 
openings  he  mentions  in  the  new-bom  child  by  arrest  of  development,  or  by 
supposing  that  he  had  observed  a  few  of  the  Tartar  glands  of  Serres  (Glandes 
dentaires,  Essai^  etc.,  p.  28),  which  are  best  seen  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alludes. 

Having  now  mentioned  all  the  facts  which  Professor  Amold  has  published, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  had  made  out  all  the  facts  detailed  in  this 
paper  before  I  was  aware  that  any  of  them  had  been  on  record  ;  that  I  had 
given  an  account  of  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  before 
I  knew  of  Professor  Arnold's  notice  ;  and  that  this  paper  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Edi-nhurgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Salzburg  periodical. 

1  had  also  demonstrated  tlie  principal  facts  in  the  follicular  stage  of  denti- 
tion, in  1835,  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  infor- 
mation he  has  given  me  respecting  the  anatomy  and  surgery  of  these  organs, 
and  in  whose  cabinet  I  at  that  time  deposited  preparations  illustrative  of  the 
facts. 
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Since  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associatioii  in  1838,  at  which 
the  paper  on  the  development  of  the  human  teeth  was  read, 
I  have  detected  the  follicular  stage  of  dentition  in  the  pig, 
rabbit,  cow,  and  sheep,  but  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
examining  it  in  those  animals  in  wliich  observations 
would  have  been  most  valuabla  I  have  been  able  to 
verif\%  what  was  at  that  time  stated  as  probable — viz.  that 
all  the  pennanent  teeth,  witli  the  exception  of  the  fii-st  molar, 
which  does  not  succeed  a  milk-tooth,  are  developed  from  the 
^Bint^mal  surface  of  cavities  of  i-eserve,  and  that  tlie  depending 
^Bblds  of  the  sacs  of  composite  teeth  are  foniied  by  the  lips  of 
^Rbe  follicles  advancing  uiwaitls  after  closure  of  the  latter.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  development  of  the  pulps  and  sacs 
the  teeth  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  from  their  firat  appeai'- 
as  minute  as  possible,  on  the  full  surface  of  the 
embtane  of  the  mouth,  or  on  tlie  internal  surface  of  the 
vities  of  reserve,  till  they  have  acquired  their  idtimate 
nfignration,  I  have  to  announce  the  fact,  that  at  an 
ly  period  of  the  embryonic  life  of  these  animals  they 
the  germs  of  canine  and  superior  incisive  teeth ; 
the  former  existing  as  developed  organs  in  two  or  three 
geneia  only  of  ruminants,  the  latter  being  found  in  the 
aberrant  family  of  camels.  These  germs  present  them- 
selves under  the  fonii  uf  shght  dimples  in  the  primitive 
groove,  and  after    the    closure    of"   iha   httter,   they  lemain 


for  a  short  time  as  opaque  uodules  imbedded  in  the  gum, 
in  the  course  of  the  line  of  adhesion.  The  existence  of 
germs  of  canines  and  superior  inciaors  in  the  cow  and  sheep 
is  highly  interesting,  as  it  shows  how  genei'al  the  law  of  unity 
of  t}^je  is  within  certain  limits.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  existence  of  tooth-germs  in  the  fcetus  of 
the  Balwna  ifnysticHus,  a  fact  which  has  been  verified  by  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Knox,  in  whose  museum  there  is  a  prepara- 
tion exhibiting  the  germs  under  the  fonn  of  sacs  and  pulps- 
Although  the  germs  never  arrive  at  this  stage  of  perfection  in 
the  cow  and  sheep,  they  are  yet  distinct  enough  to  indicate 
their  existence  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  embr^^os  of 
other  partially  or  wholly  edentulous  inamiuals  have  been  exa- 
mined, similar  results  will  be  ol>tained  Hie  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  sac  of  a  ruminant  molar,  and  probably  of  every 
other  composite  tootli,  is  formed,  may  be  best  seen  in  longi- 
tudinal or  ti'onsverse  sections  of  the  sac  and  pulp  of  the  fourth 
permanent  molar  of  the  sheep  or  cow.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  cavity  of  reserve  is  seen  to  end  in  a  fold  or  folds ;  when 
these  nieet,  they  begin  to  curve  towards  the  papilla,  and  to 
enter  parallel  to  one  another  the  cavity  or  notch  which 
is  simultaneously  forming  in  the  latter.  As  soon  aa  the 
edges  of  the  folds  meet,  the  granular  matter  denominated 
enamel-x>ulp  by  Hunter  (the  foiTQation  of  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  human  embiyo,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association)  begins  to  be  deposited,  cementing  together  the 
opposing  folds,  sealing  up  the  new  sac,  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  cavity  of  reserve,  filling  up  the  space  existing 
between  the  pulp  and  sac,  and  ultimately  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  the  depending  folds  of  the  latter. 

A  distinction  must  be  dra\>ni  between  those  permanent 
t-eeth  which  are  developed  from  the  primitive,  and  those 
which  arc  developed  from  the  secondar}^  groove.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  teeth  of  tliese  animals,  the  denti- 
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fion  of  which  I  have  examined,  into  three  classes — yIz,  l«t. 
Milk  or  primitive  teeth,  developed  in  a  primitive  groove, 
and  deciduous.  2d.  Transition  teeth,  develop42d  in  a  proni- 
tive  groove,  but  permanent.  3^/.  Secondary  teeth,  developed 
in  a  secondary  groove,  and  i]kermanent.  I  hope  that  other 
anatomists  may  verify  and  extend  this  line  of  research,  as 
the  results  appear  to  me  not  only  conHrmatory  of  certain 
great  general  laws  of  organisation,  but  as  leading,  by  the 
only  legitimate  path,  to  tlie  determination  of  the  organic 
system  to  which  the  teeth  belong  (a  subject  exciting  great 
interest  at  present),  and  as  it  may  enable  us  in  investigating 
the  relations  of  dental  tissue  to  true  bone,  to  avoid  the  error 
of  confounding,  what  there  appeai-s  to  be  a  tendency  to  do, 
analogy  with  aflinity.  In  recapitulation  of  the  piincipal 
Diets  it  may  be  said : — 1.  In  aH  the  mammalia  examined 
the  follicular  stage  of  dentition  was  observed.  2,  The  pulps 
and  sacs  of  all  the  permanent  teeth  of  the  cow  and  sheep, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  molar,  are  formed  from 
the  minor  surfaces  of  cavities  of  reserve.  3.  The  depend- 
ing folds  of  the  sacs  of  composite  teeth  are  formed  by  the 
folding  in  of  the  edges  of  the  follicle  towards  the  base  of 
the  contained  pulp,  the  granular  body  assisting  in  the  for- 
mation of  these  folds.  4  The  cow  and  sheep  (and  probably 
all  the  other  ruminants)  possess  the  germs  of  canines  and 
superior  iucisives  at  au  early  period  of  their  embryonic 
existence. 
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III.— ON  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  MUSKET-BULLETS 
AND  OTHER  FOEEIGN  BODIES  BECOME  IN- 
CLOSED IN  THE  IVORY  OF  THE  TUSKS  OF 
THE  ELEPHANT.— Plate  IL 

Musket-bullets  are  occasionally  found  inclosed  in  ivory, 
and  every  anatomical  museum  contains  specimens  of  this 
kind.  Why  bullets  should  be  so  frequently  met  with  in  this 
situation  it  is  not  easy  to  say :  the  head  of  the  elephant 
appears  to  be  generally  aimed  at,  and  foreign  bodies,  when  they 
enter  the  tusks,  instead  of  being  removed  in  the  usual  manner 
are  retained  by  the  process,  an  investigation  .of  which  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  My  attention  was 
directed  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Syme,  who  submitted  to  me 
for  examination  some  highly  interesting  specimens  of  bullets 
in  ivory,  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  Sir  John  Robison.  Sir  John  has  also  kindly 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  remarkable 
examples  of  wounded  ivor}',  and  Sir  George  BaUingall  has 
directed  my  attention  to  preparations  in  his  possession,  which 
have  satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  those  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
Royal  Society. 

One  circumstance  was  at  once  detected  in  all  these  speci- 
mens, and  its  impoi-tance  was  evident,  as  affording  a  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  the  mode  of  inclosure.  The  circumstance 
to  which  I  allude  is,  that  in  none  of  the  specimens  are  the 
bullets  or  foreign  bodies  surrounded  by  regular  ivory.  They 
are  in  every  instance  inclosed  in  masses,  moi-e  or  less  bulky, 
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substance  which,  although  abnormal  in  the  ttisk  of  the 
elepbant,  is  nevertheless  well  known  to  the  comparative  ana- 
tomist as  occupying  the  interior  of  the  t-eeth  of  some  of  the 
other  mammals,  and  usually  considered  to  be  ossified  pulp. 
It  was  evident  that  the  pulp  had  ossified  round  the  bullet,  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  it  In 
one  specimen  the  bidlet  has  become  enveloped  in  a  hollow 
sphere  of  this  substance,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  orifices 
of  medullary  canals  are  situated.  In  other  specimens  the 
inegnlar  ivory,  which  surrounds  the  balls,  had  become  smooth 
on  its  surface,  the  medullary  canals  had  disappeared^  and  the 
regular  ivory  had  been  formed  in  a  contiinious  layer  over  the 
surfiELce  of  the  mass.  In  one  tusk  a  cicatrix  was  seen  occupy- 
ing the  hole  through  which  the  ball  had  passed,  a  circum- 
stance which,  when  seen  iii  similar  specimens,  has  greatly 
perplexed  anatomists.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  in 
this  instance  the  shot  had  passed  through  that  part  of  the 
tusk  which  had  been  within  the  socket ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  tusk  is  an  organ  of  double  growth,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  shot  had  been  plugged  up  from  within  by  the 
^HBBified  pulp,  and  from  without  by  the  continued  giowth  of 
cement^  without  any  regeneration  of  the  displaced  ivory' — a 
hj^Kithesis  which  was  afterwards  verifieil  by  examination. 
Before  proceeding  to  give  a  more  detaOed  account  of  this 
interesting  process,  I  shall  state  very  briefly  the  opinions  of 
those  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain how  near  they  had  approached  to  the  truth,  and  to  point 
out  the  fallacies  which  had  led  them  astray. 

Klockner  mentions  a  ball  of  gold  which  was  found  by  a 
turner  of  Amsterdam  in  the  substance  of  an  elephant's  tusk. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  tusk  surrounded  thtj  metal  in 
an  irregular  manner,  and  were  separated  from  the  stmnd  ivory 
by  a  concentric  chink  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
hall. 
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Camper,  in  the  Description  AncUomique  cHim  ElepJvant 
Malty  remarks  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  foreign  bodies  in- 
closed, or  as  it  were  soldered,  into  the  substance  of  the  ivory. 
The  same  anatomist  also  figures  and  describes  a  bullet  which 
was  inclosed  in  a  very  irregular  mass  of  ivory,  covered  with 
long  appendages,  which  were  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  tusk.  The  metallic  bodies  in  question,  he  remarks,  must 
have  penetrated  across  the  alveolus  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tusk,  and  must  have  remained  for  a  long  time*  in  the  substance 
of  the  pulpy  flesh  which  fills  that  cavity,  because  the  ivory 
enveloped  them  on  all  sides,  and  would  at  length  have  carried 
them  beyond  the  alveolus  by  the  increase  of  the  tooth.  He 
supposes  that  the  nodules  which  are  formed  around  the  balls 
and  the  very  incomplete  union  of  their  fibres  with  the  sound 
ivory,  add  weight  to  this  conjecture.  Ruysch,  in  his  X.  The- 
saurus, Plate  II.,  figures  brass  and  iron  bullets  inclosed  in 
isolated  nodules  of  irregular  ivory. 

Blumenbach  considers  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  to  differ 
from  other  teeth,  more  particularly  in  the  remarkable  patho- 
logical phenomenon  of  bullets,  with  which  the  animal  has 
been  shot,  being  found,  on  sawing  through  the  tusk,  imbedded 
in  its  substance  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  looks  upon  this 
fact  as  important  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  a  "  nutiitio 
ultra  vasa."  He  mentions  a  tusk,  equal  in  size  to  a  man's 
thigh,  in  which  an  unflattened  leaden  bullet  lay  close  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  covering,  and 
the  entrance  from  without  closed  as  it  were  by  a  cicatrix. 
From  these  facts  Blumenbach  concludes  that  the  elephant's 
tusk,  when  fractured  or  perforated,  can  pour  out  an  ossific 
juice  to  repair  the  injuiy. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes  to  Blumenbach's  OomparcUive 
Anatomy,  overlooking  these  cases  (one  of  which  is  given  in 
the  text  of  his  author)  in  which  cicatrices  have  been  seen 
filling  up  the  orifices  produced  by  balls,  explains  satisfactorily 
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cjiough  those  instances  in  which  no  such  cicatrices  exist,  and 
coDclades  by  denying  the  power  of  the  ivory  to  throw  out 
oasiific  matter,  as  asserted  by  Bhimenbach. 

The  author  of  the  OsstmoiJi  Fomles,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Stracture,  Development,  and  Diseases  of  the  Tusks  of  the 
Elephant,  after  stating  that  grooves  and  notches  on  the  sur- 
&ce8  of  the  tusks  never  fill  up,  and  only  disappear  from  the 
efiecte  of  friction,  allows  that  musket-halls  are  found  in  ivory 
without  any  apparent  hole  by  which  they  coidd  have  entered. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  holes  are  filled  up  with  ossific 
deposition,  as  Haller  and  Bhimenbach  supposed  ;  but  main- 
tains that  they  are  never  oljhterated.  He  states  tliat  the  ivor}" 
on  the  outside  of  the  ball  is  natural,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
bone  surrounding  it  which  is  irregular.  Tlie  phenomena  are 
to  be  explained,  he  says,  by  supposing  the  balls  to  penetrate 
the  very  tliin  bases  of  tusks  in  young  elephants,  so  as  to  enter 
the  pulps  when  still  in  a  growing  state- 

Tliere  appear,  then,  to  be  two  circumstances,  regarding 
which  great  doubts  still  exist — first,  whether  a  shot-hole  is 
ever  closed  up  ;  and,  secondly,  how  this  is  accomplished  in  a 
non-vascular  substance  like  ivovy. 

In  pToceediug  to  consider  this  subject^  two  facts  must  be 
home  in  mind  in  reference  to  a  tusk.  The  first  is,  that  the 
two  acnbstances  of  which  it  is  composed,  ivoiy  and  cement> 
undergo  no  change  of  form  or  anangement  from  vital  action, 
after  they  are  once  deposited  ;  the  second,  that  it  is  an  organ 
of  double  growth — it  is  endogenous  as  well  as  exogenous,  the 
ivory  being  formed  from  ivithout  inwards,  the  cement  from 
within  outwards. 

As  there  are  certain  processes  which  invariably  commence 
when  a  foi^ign  body  passes  through  or  lodges  in  the  pulp,  it 
will  facilitate  the  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  a  bullet  is 
inclosed  if  these  be  described  first  Recent  researches  have 
proved  that  the  regular  ivoiy  of  teeth  is  formed  by  the  cells 
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on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  becoming  solid  from  the  deposition 
of  earthy  salts  in  their  waDs  and  cavities.  It  is  evident  fix}m 
this  that  when  a  portion  of  the  surtace  of  the  tusk-pulp  is 
destroyed  by  the  passage  of  a  ball,  the  formation  of  ivory  at 
that  spot  must  cease.  But  we  know  that  the  formation  of 
in-egular  ivory  commences,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
healing  process  in  the  pulp.  The  mode  in  which  the  wounded 
pulp  heals  cannot  he  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  accomplished  pro- 
bably by  effusion  and  subsequent  absorption  of  blood,  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  and  regeneration  of  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the 
pulp.  So  lar  this  process  is  conjectuml,  but  the  irregular 
ivoiy,  formed  by  the  regenerated  pulp,  is  the  subject  of  ob- 
servation. Wl^en  the  ball  passes  quite  across  the  pulp,  the 
track  heals,  but  does  not  necessarily  ossify,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  ivory. 

There  are  two  exceptions,  however,  to  the  non-ossification 
of  the  track  of  the  ball — namely,  the  ossification  which  takes 
pl^e  round  the  bullet,  and  that  which  occurs  round  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  track,  which  may  suppurate  and 
foim  a  sinus  or  abscess.  In  both  these  cases  deposition  of 
iiTcgular  ivory  takes  place^  assuming  the  same  characters  aa 
the  irregular  masses  which  apjiear  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  track  of  the  ball  through  the  pulp. 

The  ossification  round  the  ball  generally  assumes  the  form 
of  a  hollow  spiiere.  Its  surfiice  exhibits  a  number  of  holes 
{which  are  the  orifices  of  meduIlaTy  canals),  and  these  are 
occasionally  prolonged  through  stalactitic*looking  processes, 
which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tooth.  The  ossi- 
fication surrounding  an  abscess  or  sinus  asaunies  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shell  of  variable  thickness,  and  directed  towards  one 
or  both  of  the  shot-holes. 

When  thin  sections  of  this  irregular  ivory  are  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent 
matrix,  m  which  exist  numerous  medullary  canals,  showing 
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traces  of  dried  pulp  in  their  interior.  From  these  canals, 
which  coTTespond  to  the  Haversian  canals  of  true  bone,  se- 
condary meduUary  canals,  similar  to  those  in  the  teeth  of 
certain  fishes,  mdiate.  The  sides  and  extremities  of  these 
secondary  medullary  canals  send  off  numerous  mtnute  tubes, 
which  are  true  Betzian  tubes,  and  similar  to  those  in  the  re- 
gular ivory,  but  not  so  closely  set  These  Eetzian  tubes  have 
a  general  radiating  direction,  and  proceed  in  irregular  wavy 
bundles^  vrhich  sweep  past  one  another  without  mingling,  but 
brancMng  particularly  at  their  extremities. 

The  great  central  medullary  canals  are  very  numerous,  and 
each  of  them  hns  it^  own  system  of  secondary  canals  and 
Retzian  tubes. 

These  individual  systems,  when  seen  in  a  mass  of  irregular 
ivoiy,  appear  globular  or  spindle-sbapnd ;  when  viewed  in 
section,  they  resemlde  circular  or  oval  opaque  spots  with  a 
hole  ill  the  centre.  These  indivi^dual  systems,  however,  are 
not  isolated ;  for  they  communicate,  first,  by  means  of  the 
central  canals,  which  constitute  an  inosculating  system  ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  ramifpng  extremities  of  the  Retzian  tubes, 
which  communicate  through  the  medium  of  cells  more  or  less 
minute,  and  which  are  more  numerous  in  some  places  than  in 
others. 

The  fonnation  of  the  irregular  ivory  does  not  go  on  inde- 
finitely ;  a  limit  is  set  to  its  increase,  and  the  changes  which 
ensue  at  this  stage  of  the  process  are  highly  interesting,  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  orifices  of  Haver- 
sian or  medullar}^  canals  on  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  irregular 
ivory.  When  the  fiirthGi-  formation  of  this  is  to  terminate, 
these  orifices  are  gradually  closed,  and  appear  like  imperforated 
projections  on  the  suiface.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
enclosed  vascular  contents  of  the  canals— that  is  to  say,  the 
ramified  processes  of  the  tusk-pulp  in  the  irregular  ivory — are 
cut  off  from  the  system.     They  dry  up,  and  the  formation  of 
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ivory  in  the  iuterior  ceases.  The  peripheral  surface  of  the 
irregular  ivory  is  now,  in  reference  to  the  generrtl  pulp,  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  irregular 
ivory  of  the  tusk.  The  pulp,  therefore,  becomes  converted 
into  ivory,  not  only  on  the  w^hole  internal  surface  of  the  tusk, 
biit  also  on  the  surface  of  the  newly-formed  mass.  The  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  irregular  ivory  to  a  limited  extent  ouly> 
when  it  exists  as  an  abnormal  structure,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  ;  but  its  mode  of  development  and  limitation  is 
highly  interesting,  and  forms  a  leading  distinction  between  a 
tooth  and  a  true  bone  under  similar  cii-cumstances. 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  abnonnal  ivory 
in  the  elephant's  tusk  strongly  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical 
with,  the  peculiar  substance  which  fills  the  pulp-cavities  of 
the  tusks  of  the  walrus  and  the  teeth  of  the  cetacea,  first  an- 
nounced as  a  distinct  species  of  dental  tissue  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  society  five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Knox,  and  since 
minutely  described  by  Retzius,  Owen,  and  Alexander 
Nasmyth.  * 

This  identity  of  a  diseased  structure  in  one  animal  with  a 
normal  structure  in  another  is  remarkable,  and  must  be  looked 

•  CuTrier  deikribed  tlds  spf lies  of  denUl  tisane  in  the  tusk  of  the  wnlma, 
and  coru|MLred  It  to  pudding-stone.  Dr.  Knox,  in  th«  jmper  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  thft  text,  affirmed  that,  in  addition  to  the  e*>ruBiit,  enamel,  and 
ivorjr',  a  fourth  snhstaDce — uamf^ly,  the aukstuiicc  destriliK'd  by  CuWer— iintcnjd 
into  the  formation  of  many  teeth.  He  stated  thttt»  in  the  t<!eth  of  certain 
fishes,  thiii  siibsttuice,  or  a  tiasue  closely  allitnl  to  it,  cun.stitut«d  the  gtm,ler 
|iftrt  of  their  mooA ;  the  other  three  elemeutM  having  ilisappeared  or  becomfi 
greatly  dinmiishcd  in  bulk  or  importanco.  Rttziui*  liua  ftccurately  deiicrilind 
the  miiTnsco|nc  stni**tnre  of  tlus  dasa  of  dental  suhstanciv^  ok  eiiatingin  dif- 
fertittt  animals.  Mr.  Owen  has  extendt'd  and  conlimnjil  the  obser%'tttion»  of 
Retziua.  La-stly^  to  Mr.  A.  Naamjiii  IwlongB  the  merit  of  hiiving  pointed  out 
the  M«emb!auee  which  thia  kind  of  substtineo  (which  he  dtmominates  owtfied 
pulp)  bears  to  distustMl  ivory  in  the  tusksof  the  tdephont,  and  still  more  cloaely 
to  the  KnbKkiiicc  wliieh  (ills  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  aged  human  tooth.  In 
ignoranue  of  Dr.  Kiiox'a  firevious  obMrvatitms,  he  announced  this  kind  of  ivory 
as  a  fourth  dental  auh^ULnce. 
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upon  as  another  instance  iudicatmg  the  existence  of  a  sjatem 
of  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  healthy  and  morbid 
tissue* — laws  which  have  been  specidated  upon»  but  have 
nevei*  been  sufficiently  investigated  by  anatomists. 

Having  now  given  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  ab- 
Dormal  ivory  wliich  invai-iably  surrounds  musket-bullets  and 
other  foreign  bodies  which  lodge  in  the  pulps  of  the  tusks  of 
the  elephant,  I  shall  pioceed  to  state  the  various  conditions 
under  which  these  enter  the  oi^gan,  and  the  changes  which 
enstie. 

Foreign  bodies  enter  the  tusk  in  three  ways — firsts  through 
the  free  portion  of  the  tusk  ;  secondly,  through  that  part  of 
the  organ  which  is  contained  in  the  socket ;  and  thirdly,  from 
above  through  the  base  of  the  pulp. 

Fh'st.  Wlien  the  ball  lilts  tlie  free  portion  of  the  tusk,  if 
it  only  penetrates  to  a  certain  depth  of  the  ivory,  no  change 
whatsoever  can  take  place.  Neither  the  cement  nor  the  ivory 
can  be  reproduced,  In  course  of  time  the  hole  may  be  obli- 
tented,  the  ball  may  be  got  rid  of  by  wearing  down  of  the 
hnoiy,  and  the  ivory  under  the  hole  may  be  sti-eugthened  by 
the  formation  of  new  substance.  TAlien  the  ball  is  detained 
by  the  ivory,  but  penetrates  so  far  as  to  wound  the  pulp,  the 
latter  ossifies  around  it,  and  the  ossified  portion  sooner  or  later 
becomes  enveloped  in  new  ivorj^  If  the  ball  penetrates  the 
palp,  the  latter  ossifies  round  it,  and  becomes  attached  to 
the  hole  in  the  ivory.  If  the  tusk  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  nucleus  of  pulp-bone  does  not  speedily  adhere  to 
itv  the  baU  will  ultimately  be  situated  above  the  hole.  The 
ball  may  also  pass  across  the  pulp,  and  become  at  last  en- 
veloped, along  with  its  bony  envelope,  in  the  ivory  oi'  the 
opposite  wall 

Second.  In  the  second  class  of  wounds,  in  which  the  ball 
enters  the  pulp-cavity  through  the  socket  and  side  of  the  tusk, 
the  consequent  changes  seem  to  be  the  foUowiog :- — First, 
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ossification  of  the  pulp  surrounding  tlie  ball,  and  the  ultimate 
application  of  the  mass  to  the  hole  in  the  ivory,  and,  as  the 
latter  is  necessarily  at  this  part  of  its  extent  very  thin,  the  hole 
is  closed  ;  second,  the  application  to  the  hole  in  the  ivoiy  and 
to  the  surface  of  the  ossified  pulp  in  it,  of  cement  formed  by 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tusk-follicle.  For  although  the  ball 
may  have  removed,  or  at  least  torn,  the  follicle  opposite  the 
hole  in  the  ivory,  yet,  as  the  tooth  advances  in  the  socket,  the 
ball  wHl  in  time  arrive  at  a  sound  portion  of  the  lattei*. 
One  of  the  specimens  exhibited  to  the  Society  proves  that 
the  wounded  portion  of  the  follicle  may  perform  this  duty 
RuflRciently  well.  In  it  the  external  surface  of  the  cement 
exhibits  a  longitudinal  fissure,  with  smootti  rounded  edges, 
resulting  from  the  defective  formation  of  cement  in  the 
situation  of  a  longitudinal  rent  or  wound  in  the  membrane 
of  the  follicle,  through  which  the  ball  had  entered  the 
ivory.  The  hole  in  the  ivory  then  being  plugged  up  ex- 
ternally by  cement,  and  internally  by  ossified  pulp,  the  case 
proceeds  as  in  the  last  class  of  wounds— the  ossified  portion 
of  the  pulp  sun-ounding  the  ball  becoming  enclosed  in  true 
ivory. 

Third,  When  the  foreign  body  enters  from  above,  without 
wounding  the  tusk,  the  pulp  ossifies  round  it,  and  true  ivory 
envelopes  the  mass  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  not  seen 
any  morbid  ivoiy  which  could  be  referred  to  wounds  of  the 
class  now  under  consideration ;  but  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Comb  in  the  Philomphiml  Trav^acHoTiSf  1801, 
of  a  tusk  in  which  a  spear-head  was  found,  and  wdiich  could 
only  have  entei'ed  tlie  cavity  from  tlie  base  of  t!ie  pulp.  Mx 
Comb  describes  and  figures  the  ossified  portion  of  the  pulp,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  attached  itself  to  the  ivory,  and 
become  covered  by  it,  so  as  to  obliterate  partially  and  to  alter 
the  relative  width  of  the  pulp-cavity. 

The  description  I  have  now  given  of  the  changes  which 
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ensne  on  wounds  of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  explains  many 
curious  appearances  in  ivory,  and  the  difficulties  anatomists 
and  physiologists  have  had  in  understanding  them. 

It  explains  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Klockner, 
Ruysch,  and  Camper ;  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  suppos- 
ing, with  Blumenbach,  that  true  ivory  is  regenerated,  or  that  it 
can  throw  out  ossific  juice  to  produce  cicatrices  ;  and  leads  us 
to  believe  that  Cuvier,  in  denying  the  possibility  of  the  obli- 
teration of  a  shot-hole,  had  allowed  liimself  to  be  deceived. 
All  difficulties  are  got  over  and  contradictions  reconciled  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  different  circumstances  insisted  upon  in 
this  paper,  namely — 

1.  That  a  tusk  is  an  endogenous  as  well  as  an  exogenous 
organ. 

2.  That  the  pulp  forms  irregular  ivory  round  foreign 
bodies,  and  at  wounds  on  its  surface. 

3.  That  the  membrane  of  the  follicle  is  an  important  agent 
in  closing  up  the  holes  produced  by  foreign  bodies  which  pene- 
trate a  tusk  through  the  socket. 
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While  engaged,  two  years  ago,  in  observing  the  stTuctnre 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
thymus,  thyroid,  and  snpra-renal  bodies ;  and  I  was  led  t<fl| 
frame  a  hypothesis,  which,  although  afterwards  requiring 
some  modification,  has,  I  conceive,  nevertheless  enabled  me  to 
detect,  if  not  the  real  physiological,  at  least  the  morphological 
signification  of  these  apparently  anomalous  organs.  fl 

My  hypothesis  was,  that  the  thyroid,  thymus,  and  supra- 
renal bodies  are  the  remains  of  the  blastoderma  ;  the  thyroid 
being  a  portion  of  the  original  cellular  subatance  of  the  ger- 
minal membrane  grouped  around  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein ;  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
constituting  other  portions  gi*ouped  around  the  omphalo- 
mesent^-H-ic  arteries  ;  and  the  tliymus,  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  same  membrane  arranged  along  the  aides  of  the  em- 
bryonic visceral  cavity. 

Subsequent  observations  have  satisfied  me  that  this  hypo- 
thesis is  essentially  correct,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  the  thyroid,  which  body  I  have  now  ascertained 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  membrana  intermedia  of  Keichert, 
which  remains  in  connection  with  anastomosing  vessels 
between  the  first  and  second  aortic  arches,  or  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

In  the  embryo  of  the  sheep,  while  the  branchial  clefts  are 
still  open»  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  there  is  a  quantity  of 
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blastema  arranged  in  minute  lobular  masses  around  the  ante- 
rior parts  of  the  cardinal  veins  of  Rathke,  sun'ounding  the 
jngular  veins  and  ductus  Cuvieri  for  a  short  distance  behind 
the  forepart  of  the  Wolffian  bodies*  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  WoltHan  bodies  these  lateral  masses  of  blastema  are  narrow^ 
being  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  coats  of  the  cardinal  veins  ; 
but  aioimd  the  ductus  Cuvieri  they  are  larger,  and  differ  from 
the  general  texture  of  the  embryo,  in  having  a  darker  colour, 
in  containing  no  filires,  in  separating  readily  from  the  sur- 
rounding  parts,  and  in  their  lobulated  appearance.  They 
extend  forwards  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  are  not 
connected  across  the  median  plain.  They  are  broadest  at  the 
tides  of  the  heart,  and  wben  tlie  periuarLlinm  is  opened,  are 
aeea  through  its  posterior  wall  occup>dng  the  future  situations 
of  the  Innga,  which  at  the  period  stated  exist  as  two  small 
lobulated  white  bodies,  projecting  fronj  the  intestinal  tube, 
behind  and  below  the  heart. 

These  two  lateral  ma^^ses  are  the  only  remaining  portions 
of  the  membrana  intermedia :  the  posterior  portion  on  each 
aide,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  becomes  the  supra-renal  capsule  ;  the  enlarged 
middle  portion  and  the  outer  part  of  the  cervical  portion 
become  the  thymus  ;  while  the  internal  anterior  part  resolves 
itoelf  into  the  thyroid  body.  These  three  organs  are  therefore 
at  this  period  continuous  with  one  another  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  no  isthmus  having  yet  been  formed.  Tliey  are 
sIbo  continuous  with  the  Wolffian  bodies ;  these  bodies,  the 
sapni-renal  capsule,  the  thymus,  and  the  thjToid,  forming  a 
continuous  mass,  situated  in  the  elongated  angular  channel, 
which  stretches  from  the  cranium  to  the  coccyx  on  the  outside 
of  the  intestinal  or  mesenteric  lamina,  and  between  them  and 
the  visceral  laminte. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  the  last  organs  formed  out  of  the 
membrana  intermedia,  which  assume  a  special  structura    The 
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supra-renal  capsules,  the  tli}T][ius,  and  thyroid,  retain  through- 
out tlieir  existence  the  uriginal  texture  of  the  blastoderma. 

Proceeding  therefore  in  the  order  of  formation  as  well  as 
of  position  from  the  Wolffian  body,  I  shall  state  very  briefly 
what  I  have  observed  concerning  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  thymus,  and  thyroicL 

In  the  embryo  of  the  sheep,  in  which  the  branchial  clefts 
are  still  quite  open,  the  omphalo-meseuteric  vessels  well 
developed,  the  liver  consisting  of  an  equal-sized  lobe  on  each 
side  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  Wolffian  bodies  well  formed, 
the  allantois  beginning  to  protrude  from  the  abdomen,  and 
the  umbilical  vessels  already  apparent,  there  may  be  seen 
between  the  internal  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  and 
the  aorta  at  the  origin  of  the  omphalo-meseuteric  arteries,  and 
also  around  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  where  that  vessel  is 
passing  forward  into  the  liver,  a  mass  of  blastema  spread  over 
the  internal  surface  of  the  fore-part  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and 
arranged  in  one  or  moi^a  masses  between  that  gland  and  the 
aorta. 

In  embryos  rather  more  advanced,  these  masses  of  blastema 
become  less  distinct,  apparently  from  their  increased  bulk 
causing  them  to  be  applied  more  uniformly  over  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  They  may  always  be 
detected  by  their  winter  appearance,  and  by  being  destitute 
of  the  cross-markings  produced  by  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian 
glands. 

It  is  not  till  the  testes,  ovaries,  and  kidneys  have  appeared, 
that  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  recognised  as  distinct  organs ; 
and  their  progress  after  this  period  need  not  be  considered 
further  at  present 

The  cardinal  veins  of  Rathke  pass  forward  along  the  poe- 
terior  and  lateral  part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  ;  after  passing 
beyond  the  blunt  anterior  extremities  of  these  bodies,  each 
vein  canies  with  ity  or  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  bias- 
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tema  already  alluded  to  as  forming  at  its  posterior  part  the 
aqpra-reDal  capsule.  This  portion  of  the  blastema  becomes 
much  larger  at  the  side  of  the  heart,  round  the  ductus  Cuvieri, 
behind  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  future 
sitnatioD  of  the  lungs,  which  have  not  yet  left  their  median 
jwsitioa  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  hlastema  stretches  fi-om 
forwards  along  the  internal  side  of  the  jugidar  vein, 
im,  and  carotid  arteries.  These  two  anterior  portions 
the  lateral  blastema,  from  tlie  narrow  portion  forwards  to 
the  skull,  are  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thymus  and  thyroid, 
which  have  not  yet  joined  across  the  middle  line. 

In  embryos  a  little  further  advanced,  the  two  portions  of 
blastema  join  across  the  trachea  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
hose  of  the  heart  to  the  lower  end  of  the  larynx,  which  has 
DOW  appeared  as  an  oblong  oval  swelling  behind  the  tongue. 
^Previous  to,  and  abo  contemporaneous  witli,  this  cross  junc- 
a  change  has  occurred  in  the  position  uf  the  lungs  and  of 
the  ductus  Cuvieri. 

Ajs  the   lungs  proceed  in  development,  they  pass  in  a 

jtion  from  behind  forwards  and  fiom  within  outwards, 

loving  from  their  original  median  position  to  a  lateral  one  : 

3y  at  the  same  time  increase  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

it  the  same  time,  a  somewhat  similar  change  takes  place  in 

le  two  ductus  Cuvieri.     Tliey  pass  forward  so  as  to  appear 

enter,  the  anterior  instead  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 

amicle^  becoming  in  tliis  way  the  anterior  vense  cavte,  this 

of  position  being  produced   apparently  by  a  semi- 

rolution  of  the  whole  heart,  coinciding  with  its  elongation 

and  the  altered  airangement  of  the  bulbous  aortte. 

Coincident  with  this  change  in  the  ductus  Cuvieri  is  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  lateral  masses  of 
These  pass  forward,  become  gi^ouped  around 
le  auricles  and  anterior  vente  cavie,   and  join  across  the 
middle  line  as  already  stated  ;  but  a  narrow  portion,  particu- 
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larly  along  the  left  side,  still  passes  downwards  and  back- 
wards along  the  cardinal  veins,  which  have  now  become  the 
azygos  veins. 

While  these  changes  in  the  veins  and  blastema  have 
taken  place,  the  lungs  have  increased  in  size,  and  their 
roots  have  taken  up  their  proper  position.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  in  the  position  of  the  pulmonaiy  roots  and  of 
the  ductus  Cuvieri,  the  cardinal  veins  arch  over  the  root  of 
the  lungs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  azygos  vein  of  the  adult 
does. 

At  the  same  time  the  blastema  of  opposite  sides  unites,  as 
has  been  stated,  across  and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  heart 
and  root  of  the  neck. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  the  posterior  part  of  the  blas- 
tema, which  has  now  advanced,  as  already  stated,  fix)m  the 
sides  of  the  chest  to  the  front  of  the  heart,  becomes  separated 
by  a  narrow  neck  from  the  cervical  portion.  The  posterior 
part  has  now  become  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  thymus,  and 
in  the  embryo  of  the  sheep  is  largest  on  the  left  side,  corres- 
ponding in  this  respect  to  the  large  size  of  the  left  vena  azygos 
and  left  vena  cava  at  this  period 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  blastema  now  begins  to  exhibit 
a  separation  into  the  thyroid  and  cervical  portion  of  the 
thymus.  This  is  effected  by  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
blastema,  of  a  triangular  form,  a  little  behind  the  larynx,  the 
apex  looking  backwards,  the  concave  base  forwards,  so  that 
the  future  thyroid  presents  a  crescentic  form,  its  sides  being 
as  yet  united  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  thymus,  which  pass 
along  the  jugular  veins. 

The  thyroid  now  separates  more  completely  from  the 
thymus^  by  the  prolongation  forwards  of  the  absorption  pre- 
viously mentioned  from  the  anterior  angles  of  the  triangular 
portion,  so  as  to  separate  the  thjrroid  from  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  thymus ;  at  the  same  time  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
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absorbed  portioa  passing  back  so  as  eJiiLost  again  to  separate 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  thymus  into  two  lateral  portions. 

As  development  advances  the  thyroid  becomes  more  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  thymus,  and  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  cen'^ical  part  of  the  latter  are  united  only  by  the  narrow 
portion  which  connects  them  with  the  thoracic  lobe  of  the 
otgan. 

At  this  stage  a  distinction  may  be  ob3er\^ed,  with  low 
magnifying  power,  in  the  texture  of  the  two  oi^ns.  The 
thyroid  is  more  opaque  and  homogeneous,  the  thymus  consists 
of  minute  granular  Diasses  imbedded  in  a  semi  transparent 
matrix.  The  component  elements  of  the  textures  of  the  two 
oigans  is  however  identical — namely,  simple  nucleated  cells 
grouped  around  dark  points,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as 
centres  of  nutrition.  In  the  thyroid,  these  groups  are  sepa- 
rated and  connected  by  a  more  or  less  dense  highly  vascular 
areolar  texture.  In  the  thymus  this  texture  is  weak  or 
deficient 

After  tliis  period  no  great  change  occurs  in  the  thjToid 
and  thymus  of  the  sheep  ;  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
horns  of  the  thymus  on  each  aide  presenting  two  bulbous 
enlargements  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  close  to  the  ganglions 
of  the  vagus. 

Four  minute  white  cords  may  now  be  seen  passing  into 
the  superior,  and  two  into  the  inferior  border  of  tlie  thyroid. 
These  are  the  inferior  and  superior  thyroid  arteries,  branches 
respectively  from  the  J3rst  and  second  branchial  arteiies. 

Frtjui  these  observations  it  woidd  appear  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  the  thymus,  and  thyroid,  are  persistent  portions 
of  the  membrana  intermedia  of  the  germinal  area  of  the  ovum, 
retaining  thix>ughout  their  existence  the  original  simple 
cellidar  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  in  how  far  the  obaerva- 
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tions  just  detailed  appear  to  me  to  enable  us  to  tiuce  the 
functional  import  and  anatomical  peculiarities  of  these  organs. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the  antnial 
ovum,  digestion  and  respiration — the  absorption  and  prepara- 
tion of  nutriment^ — are  carried  on  by  the  blastoderma,  a  struc- 
ture consisting  of  nucleated  cells  and  of  vessela. 

The  cells,  of  which  the  blastoderma  consists,  are  the  pro- 
geny of  that  pre\iously  occupying  the  germinal  spot  of  the 
ovum,  and  are  continually  reproduced  and  increased  in  num- 
bers l>y  the  production  of  others  fi'6m  the  nutritive  centres,  or 
secondaiy  germinal  spots  distributed  over  it 

Materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  l>lastoderma  are  derived 
from  the  subjacent  yellc.  The  matter  resulting  from  the  solu- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  the  secondary  blastodermal  cells — 
that  is,  of  the  progeny  of  the  primary  blastodenual  ceEs,  or 
niUritive  centres — is  employed  by  the  nutrient  matter  of  the 
remaining  secondary  or  proper  blastoilermal  cells.  In  this 
way  "  pabulum "  is  afforded  for  two  purposes — the  growth  of 
the  blastoderma,  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  itseE 

During  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  blasto- 
derma, before  the  circulation  has  been  established,  the  product 
of  solution  of  the  elder  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  younger 
cells.  During  the  later  periods,  the  product  of  solution  drops 
into  the  incipient  lotjps  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  circulates 
for  purposes  of  nutrition.  This  is  an  instance  of  primary 
lymphatic  absoi-ption,  and  differs  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  same  process  in  tbe  animal  further  advanced.  We 
may  consider  the  blastoderma  in  fact,  during  the  fii^t  period 
of  it5  circulation,  as  containing  very  numerous  lynii>hatic 
ductSj  instead  of  a  few,  as  in  the  more  perfect  animal 

In  the  blastodermaj  the  process  by  which  nutrient  matter 
passes  into  the  circulation,  or  the  act  of  absorption,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  reduced  to  its  most  simple  form,  being  con- 
temporaneous and  also  identical  with  the  formation  of  the 
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imperfect  capUIary  network.  In  tlie  more  advanced  animal, 
when  the  capillary  network  is  consolidated,  the  product  of 
sdation  of  the  textures  passes  or  drops  iiito  the  intercelhilar 
or  texturjil  lacunaa,  which  appear  to  be  the  radiclevS  of  the 
Ijnmphatic  system  ;  a  system  wliich  in  the  adult  communicates 
with  the  blood-vessels  only  at  a  few  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  trunks  of  the  original  blastodermal  veins. 

The  blastodenna  may  be  considered  therefore  not  only  as 
ihe  first  form  which  the  being  assumes  after  the  commence- 
ment of  development,  and  as  a  basis  out  of  and  in  which  its 
higher  structures  are  to  be  raised,  but  also,  as  has  been  already 
?tAted,  the  organ  of  primary  digestion — that  is,  of  the  appro- 
priation and  elaboration  by  the  individual  of  nutritive  matter 
already  prepared,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  another  individual  or 
organ. 

All  the  principal  organs  and  parts  of  the  future  being  are 
formed  in,  and  out  o^  portions  of  the  blastoderma.  The 
lamina;  dorsales,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  visceral  lamina&i 
the  intestinal  tube,  heart,  and  liver,  derive  their  origin  from 
this  source.  Their  original  relation  to  this  part  is  8oon  lost 
sight  of  from  changes  in  tbeir  positions,  but  principally  from 
the  increased  development  of  their  original  blastema,  and  its 
change  into  the  various  textures,  and  from  the  various  arrange- 
ment of  these  textures  in  the  organs. 

There  are  three  organs,  however,  which  still  retain  their 
primitive  structure  after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  have 
undergone  their  complete  development,  so  as  finally  to  exhibit 
no  trace  of  their  original  simple  texture  and  arrangement. 
These  organs  are  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  thymus,  and 
thyroid. 

The  structure  of  each  of  these  three  organs  is  essentially 
the  same :  they  consist  of  masses  of  nucleated  cells.  These 
cells  are  grouped  around  numerous  germinal  spots  arranged 
throughout  the  mass,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  act  as 
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centres  of  origin  and  of  nutrition,  each  for  its  own  group. 
The  mass  of  the  organ  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  to  convey 
the  blood  to  and  from  the  part,  and  with  lymphatics  which 
receive  the  product  of  solution  of  the  cells,  and  convey  it 
back  again  into  the  general  circulation,  whence  it  was  origin- 
ally derived. 

The  account  of  the  structure  of  the  thymus  given  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  so  far  incorrect,  as  this  oi-gan  contains  no 
ixiservoirs  or  cavities  in  its  substance.  The  cavities  exhibited 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his  drawings  and  preparations  are 
the  results  of  modes  of  preparing.  They  are  artificial  cavities 
formed  by  distension,  between  the  somewhat  smooth,  higldy 
vascidar,  and  slightly  adhering  outer  surfaces  of  contiguous 
lobules  ;  the  whole  organ  being  at  the  same  time  bound 
together  by  a  stronger  external  areolar  texture.  No  milky 
fluid  is  found  naturally  in  these  interlobular  spaces.  Indeed, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  "  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  is 
by  cuttmg  the  gland  into  very  small  pieces  and  placing  them 
upon  gauze,  which  being  squeezed,  the  solid  is  separated  from 
the  fluid  part,  and  the  latter  escapes  through  the  gauzeJ' 

The  thymus,  from  the  time  it  assumes  its  most  perfect 
structure  till  it  begins  to  degenerate  into  fatty  substance,  con- 
sists of  lobes  connected  by  areolar  fibres,  without  cavities  or 
ducts,  formed  of  nucleated  cells  grouped  arcund  germinal 
spots,  deriving  matter  for  the  formation  of  their  cells  from 
arteries  passing  into  it,  and  being  relieved  of  its  venous  blood 
by  returning  veins,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  lymphatics, 
which  do  not  communicate  with  the  supposed  reservoirs,  as 
has  been  suggested,  but  appear  to  take  their  origin,  m  in  other 
parts,  by  intercellular  lacuntc,  in  which  the  walls  seem  gradu- 
ally to  lose  themselves,  as  the  ducts  of  the  Uver  are  lost 
among  the  secreting  cells  of  that  organ. 

The  thyroid  body  possesses  a  sti-ucture  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  thymus.    It  differs  from  the  th^Tnus 
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in  not  being  divided  into  lobules,  in  having  the  groups  of  cells 
of  which  it  consists  separated  from  one  another  by  moderately 
strong  capsular  membranes,  and  in  being  more  vascular,  the 
anterior  and  venous  trunks  being  much  larger* 

The  supra-reuiil  capsules  also  consist  of  nucleated  cells 
grouped  round  germinal  spots,  and  arranged,  not  in  lobules, 
bat  in  columns  passing  towai-ds  the  surface  of  the  organs ;  an 
arrangement  corresponding  to  the  radiating  direction  of  the 
veins,  and  tlie  converging  arteries  of  these  parts.  The  supra- 
renal  and  thyroid  bodies  are  more  vascular  than  the  thymus 
Ifom  being  developed  around  large  arteries,  while  the  thymus 
IB  in  connection  with  smaller  trunks,  the  former  being  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  hi-st  and  second  aortic  arches 
and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  ;  the  latter  in  connection 
with  the  internal  manimaiy  arteries  and  other  small  thoracic 
and  cervical  branches.  The  greater  density  of  the  areolai' 
capsule  of  the  thyroid  may  probably  be  explained  by  this  in- 
Cfeased  vascular  supply, 

That  portion  of  the  membrana  intermedia  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  membrane,  and  included  in  the  body 
of  the  embryo  by  the  umbilical  constriction,  and  wliich  has 
not  already  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  heart,  liver, 
pancreas,  and  external  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  found 
massed  along  the  tranks  of  the  primitive  venous  system,  the 
Bsdes  of  the  arches  of  the  aorta,  the  ttjrminal  portion  of  that 
vessel,  and  the  origins  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteriea 

The  portions  of  the  membrana  intermedia  wliich  are  last 
of  being  converted  into  special  organs,  the  Wolffian  bodies,  are 
the  parts  which  project  one  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cardinal  veins  of  Rathke,  between 
the  intestinal  plates  and  visceml  lamin*e. 
^H  The  portions  of  the  membrana  intermedia  which  remain 

^V     between  the  upper  extremities  of  the  Wolflian  bodies  and  the 
I  heart  and  liver,  and  which  siirrouud  the  origins  of  the  cm- 
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phalomesenteric  arteries,  do  not  become  converted  into  organs 
of  special  structure,  but  retain  diuing  life  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  merubrana  intermedia  of  the  blastoderma,  and 
increase  rapidly  in  the  embiyn,  constituting  the  supra-renal 
capsules.  ^\^atever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  exact 
functional  import  of  these  bodies,  the  identity  of  their  ana- 
tomical constitution  with  that  of  the  blastoderma  is  sufficiently 
evident,  and  their  uioi-phologieal  signification  appears  to  be 
equally  so. 

That  portion  of  the  membrana  intermedia  which  is  situated 
between  those  two  aortic  arches,  the  extTeniities  of  which 
become  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  remains  during 
life  as  the  thyroid  body.  It  receives  its  blood  fi'om  the  first 
and  second  aortic  arches  by  two  large  trunks  on  each  side,  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

That  portion  of  the  membrane  which  passes  in  two  parts 
from  near  the  base  of  the  cranium  back  as  far  as  the  ductus 
Cuvieri  and  anterior  portions  of  the  veins  of  Rathke,  and 
which  are  united  and  concentrated  in  front  of  the  heart  by 
passing  from  beliind  forwards,  in  harmony  witli  con*espondiog 
niotions  ot"  the  nei»,dibouring  part,  becomes  the  thymus. 

The  structure  of  these  three  organs  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  blastoderraa.  Theii'  pi'obable  function — namely,  to 
prepare  by  the  action  of  their  nucleated  cells,  and  to  throw 
into  tlie  vascular  system,  a  matter  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  animal  during  the  period  of  its  active  growth — a  func- 
tion which  the  observations  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
physiologists  have  assigned  to  them — ^is  also  essentially  the 
sanie  with  that  of  the  blastoderma. 

The  question  as  to  the  exact  or  intimate  nature  of  the 
function  of  these  organs  can  only  be  answered  by  further  in- 
quirics  in  chemical  physiology.  It  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  insist  that  their  function,  as  deduced 
from  their  structure  and  anatomical  relations,  ia  similar  to 
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that  perfonned  by  the  blastoderma,  whatever  the  exact  nature 
of  that  function  may  be. 

I  have  therefore  been  led  to  consider  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  the  thymus,  and  thyroid,  as  organs  essentially  similar 
in  structure  ;  as  developments  of  the  remains  of  the  blasto- 
derma, being  formed  of  a  continuous  portion  of  that  part 
situated  along  each  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  Wolffian  bodies 
to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  supra-renal  capsules  being  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 
the  thymus  to  the  jugular  and  cardinal  veins,  and  ductus 
Cuvieri ;  and  the  thyroid  to  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
first  and  second  aortic  arches,  as  organs  performing  functions, 
whatever  these  may  be,  analogous  to  those  of  the  blastoderma, 
differing  from  them  only  in  this,  that  the  blastoderma  not  only 
elaborates  nourishment  for  the  embryo,  but  absorbs  it  also 
ftom  without — that  is,  from  the  yelk  ;  whereas  the  three  organs 
in  question  only  elaborate  the  matter  which  has  already  been 
absorbed  by  the  other  parts,  and  is  now  circulating  in  the 
vessels  of  the  more  perfect  individual 
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V,— ON  THE  MORPHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  THE  ANNULOSE 
AND   VERTEBRATE  TYPES  OF  ORGANISATION* 

Thb  tenn  anniilose  is  employed  provisionally,  and  in  a 
morphological  sense,  as  including  all  animals  possessing  a 
ganglionic  nervous  collar  and  axis,  and  presenting,  at  the 
same  time,  more  or  less  distinct  indications  of  a  segmented 
structure  of  body. 

Physiologists  appear  generally  inclined  to  consider  the 
central  portions  of  the  annulose  and  vertebrate  nen'oiis  sys^ 
terns  as  modified  forms  of  the  same  arrangement  These 
forms  are  held  to  possess  a  general  similarity  of  strnctnre, 
and  correspondence  in  function  ;  and  the  ganglionic  collar 
and  axis  of  the  annulose  are  assumed  to  be  homologous  either 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  with  the  series  of  gaiiglions 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  with  the  system 
of  s}Tiipatlietic  ganglions  of  the  vertebrate  animab 

In  my  own  examination  of  this  subject  I  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
morpbological  character  of  the  tpsophagcal  collar,  and  the  op- 
posite positions  of  the  so-called  brain  and  abdominal  gan- 
glionic cord,  before  any  satisfactory  advance  could  be  made 
in  ascertaining  the  relations  of  the  two  forms  of  nervous 
system.     The  apparent  morphological    difference    between 

•  This  and  the  twt)  following  papers  were  reiwi  to  Section  D  at  the  Chel- 
tenlmm  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Aug.  5-12,  1856,  nod  wf-re  pub- 
lished in  Abfltract  in  the  EdirUntrgh  Fhilostfpkiml  Jewmalt  Jan.  1857.  ^Kdr. 
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them  does  not  appear,  in  the  estimation  of  phyaiologists 
generally,  to   present  that  obstacle  to   a  i^atisfactory  coni- 
ponson  which  its  essentially  fundamental  character  would  lead 
us  to  expect     The  difficulty  has,  however,  heen  clearly  stated 
by  Professor  Owen,  who,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  endo- 
and  exD-skeletons  in  Iiis  Lectures  on  Fuhes,  page  21,  ed.  IS-tB, 
aajTS — **  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire  thought  it  needed  but  to  reverse 
the  position   of   the   crustacean —to  turn  what   had  been 
wrongly  deemed  the  belly  upwards— in  order  to  demonstrate 
e   unity  of  organisation  between  the    articulate  and  ver- 
tebrate animal     But  the  position  of  the  brain  is  thereby 
Ifeversed,    and    the    alimentary    canal    still    intervenes    in 
Hie  invertebrate  between  the  aortic  trunk  and  the  neural 
4!anaL" 
I    •  I  must  here  premise,  that  whUe  I  hold  the  general  mor- 
phological relations   of    the    annulose   and   vertebrate  ner- 
vous systems  to  be  identical,  I  do  not  consider  these  two 
types  of  organisation  to  be  mutually  reducible.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  fundamentally  distinct,  presenting  difierences 
wliich   demand    careful    consideration.      It  is,  nevertheless, 
incumbent  on  the  morphologist  to  ascertain   in  what   re- 
spects they  correspond,  so  as  to  determine  their  distinctive 
UniitB. 

My  earlier  conception  of  the  morphology  of  the  annulose 
nervous  system  was  based  on  that  of  Car  us,  I  conceived  that 
each  segment  of  the  annulose  animal  contains  potentially  an 
annular  nervous  airangement,  set  in  a  plane  at  right  angl&s 
to  the  axis  of  the  segment,  or  longitudinal  axis  of  the  animal ; 
that  the  only  complete  nervous  ring  is  that  one  th rough 
which  the  cesophagus  passes ;  that  the  ganglions  on  this  ring 
MB  arranged  in  the  various  forms  of  superior,  lateral,  and  in- 
ferior cBSophageal  masses  ;  that  tVie  nen^ous  rings  in  the  post- 
cephalic  segments  are  all  incomplete  above,  and  have  their 
;lions  united  into  a  single  or  double  mass  below ;  and 
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that  all  the  rings  are  mxited  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  abdo- 
minal coinniissurcs.  According  to  this  view,  the  cesopliageal 
collar*  witli  its  superior,  lateral,  and  inferior  ganglions,  is 
homologous  with  each  pair  of  segmental  nerves,  and  the  cor- 
responding abdominal  ganglionic  centre;  the  oesophageal 
collar  being  in  a  plane  parallel  to  those  in  which  the  post- 
cephalic  ganghons  and  their  pairs  of  nen  es  are  aituatxi^d,  but 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  series  of  abdominal  gan- 
glions. 

I  first  recognised  what  1  believe  to  be  the  real  morpho- 
logical i-elations  of  the  annulose  nervous  system  during  the 
deliveiy  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Invertebrate  Anatomy  in 
1849  ;  but  more  fully  and  completely  during  courses  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Mollusca  in  1850,  and  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Crustacea  in  1851. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  morphologic-al  relations  of  the  annulose  and  vertebrate 
nervous  systems,  consists  in  the  position  of  the  moutk 

I  saw  that  the  entire  axis  or  central  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  extends  along  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body  in  both 
t>^€s  of  organisation  ;  but  that  while,  as  is  well  known — 
although  its  morphological  importance  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  perceived — the  vertebrate  mouth  opens  into  the 
hfenml,  the  annulose  mouth  passes  through  the  neural  aspect 
of  the  body. 

In  the  annulose  animal,  therefore,  the  buccal  entrance 
interferes  with  the  nen^ous  axis— passing  up  between  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  one  of  its  longitudinal  commissural  or  inter- 
ganglionic  cords,  so  as  morphologically  to  divide  the  con- 
tinuous axis  into  a  pre-stomal  and  a  }mst-stoma!  portion. 

Tliese  relations  are  most  satisfactorily  seen  in  the  cms* 
tacea,  in  which  the  so-called  brain,  or  supra-cESophageal  gan- 
glion or  nervous  mass,  is  actually  in  front  of  the  month, 
and  not  above  it 
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In  insects,  annelids,  and  mollusca,  the  bulk  of  the  buccal 
and  other  necessary  modifications  of  the  oral  apparatus, 
elevate  the  so-called  brain,  curving  upwards  the  niorplio- 
logical  axis  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

By  comparing  the  indications  of  segments  in  front  of  the 
outh,  and  their  corresponding  diverging  appendages,  with 

arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  given  off  from 

80-called  brain,  it  appears  very  evident  that  this  bKiin  is 
e  aggregate  of  the  segmental  nervous  centres  in  front  of  the 
mouth. 

In  like  manner  indications  afforded  by  the  segments,  and 

eir  appendages  immediately  behind  the  month,  enable  us  to 

determine  whether  the  so-called  sub-tesophageal  ganghonic 

mass  is  a  single  segmental  ganglion,  or  an  aggregate  of  antero- 

posteriorly  united  segmental  ganglions. 

In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  axis  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  annulose  animal  does  not  consist  of  a 
supra-cesophageal  mass,  of  an  cesophageal  coUar,  of  a  sub- 
cesophageal  mass,  and  a  continuous  sub-intestinal  ganglionic 
chain  ;  but  of  a  continuous  line  of  connected  and  serially 
homologous  ganglions  situated  in  the  mesial  line  of  the 
neuml  aspect  of  the  body. 

The   annulose,  like  the  vertebrate  animal,  is  developeil 

with  its  nervous  axis  turned  away  from,  and  its  hcemal  axis 

applied  against,  the  vitellary  mass  * 

•  From  the  passage  in  his  lectorca  already  quoted.  Professor  Owen  would 
M|ipea7  to  consider  tlic  dorsal  li«irt,  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  arlturial 
Inrnks  in  the  decftpCMl  enistaciian,  aod  con»e(|uontly  the  dorsid  vessel  in  the 
Ui4fct,  ftmchnidnn,  and  anntlid,  aa  coiTe&jK)nding  lo  the  thoracic,  abdmiiiinalt 
and  cAodid  Hortic  trunk  of  the  vertebrate  an imaL  On  this  gnppo«ition  only 
can.  we  understand  hia  aaaertion,  that  when  tho  so-cfllhiil  belly  of  the  cma- 
taccftn  is  tiinira  npwards,  its  alimentary  canal  is  still  interposed  between  the 
■Mrtic  trunk  and  the  ociiral  canal.  Emhrj-ology,  comparative  anatumy,  and 
pll^ohigy,  appear  to  me,  however,  to  atTord  arnplt?  proof  that  the  cardiuc- 
tftmft]  dorail  trunk  of  the  annelid^  crustacean,  insect,  or  arachnidan,  Is  ho- 
niologotui,  not  with  the  sub-spuial  aorta  of  the  vertebrate,  bnt  with  the  |iri« 

a 
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But,  in  the  course  of  development,  the  month  of  the  ver- 
tehrate  opens  tliroiigh  the  surface  applied  against  the  \itellary 
mass,  whilst  that  of  the  annulose  animal  passes  through  the 
aspect  turned  away  from  it.  The  vertebrate  month  is  haemal, 
tlie  annulose  mouth  ntniraL 

Kathke  formerly  described  the  pituitary  body  as  origi- 
nating iu  a  diverticulum  passing  up  from  the  pharjmgeal 
mucous  membrane  through  the  basis  of  the  embryo  skull 
I  at  one  time  conceived  it  to  be  probable  that  the  pituitary 
body,  and  the  mucous  tube,  in  which,  according  to  Rathke, 
it  originates,  might  be  indications  in  the  vertebrate  of  a 
structure  which,  in  the  annulose  animal,  is  converted  into 
the  mouth.  This  presumed  neural  allmt*ntary  passage  may 
be  conceived  as  passing  up  between  the  bodies  of  the  ant<>rior 
and  posterior  sphenoid  bones  into  the  Sella  Turcica*  along  the 
course  of  the  infundibulum  to  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
and  through  tlie  cavity  of  that  organ  to  its  upper  surface 
behind  the  cerebelliira^  thus  lea\iug  the  origins  of  the  nerv*es 
of  smelJ  and  \ision  in  the  pre-stomal  portion  of  the  organ, 
while  the  origin  of  the  nerve  of  hearing  would  remain  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  or  post^stomal  portion  of  the  cephalic 
nervous  mass.  The  arterial  circle  of  Willis,  and  other  pecu- 
liar arrangements  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  brain,  appeared 
to  support  the  view  taken,  I  shall  not,  however,  pursue  this 
hypothesis  further,  because,  from  the  observations  of  Reichert, 
we  know  that  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  not  perforated  in  the 
embryo,  and  that  the  supposed  canal  or  diverticulum  was  an 
incorrect  interpretation   of  the    peculiar   appearances   pro- 

mordlal  cardiac -arte  rial  tube  in  all  the  famm  of  the  embryo  vei1ebrat<%  and, 
coajHequeiitl)\  with  the  Ltiort  and  trunk  of  tbo  branchial  artery  of  the  (ish.  If 
tbiAf  tben,  k  the  real  homology  of  the  *'  aortic  trunk  *'  of  the  cniatacean,  and 
if  ita  ** brain"  La  in  fact  only  a  prc-d&mal  portion  of  ita  nervous  axi&,  the 
French  atmtomist  wna  quite  correct  in  his  general  Tuorpbological  statement, 
although  he  was  not  kgifcimatcly  entitled  nt  the  time  to  employ  tlxe  ilJtui- 
tnitioti. 
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If  I  have  determined  aright  the  morphological  relations  of 
ese  two  forms  of  nervous  system,  we  shall  have  advauced  a 
in  onr  conceptions  of  the  anatouiico-physiological  re- 
latioDS  of  the  animlose  and  vertebrate  anijn;ils^  and  this 
mtboQt  losing  sight  of  the  fundamental  differences,  develop- 
ntal  and  struetural,  between  them.  The  researches  of 
ne-Rlwards,  and  uf  Newport  and  others,  on  the  anmilose 
ons  axis  may  thua  he  physiologically  associated  with 
of  Wagner,  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk^  Owsjannikow, 
aoobowitsch,  and  KnpfTer,  on  t!ie  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  and 
we  may  now  legitimately  ejnploy  the  annulose  animal  in  the 
morpbological  investigation  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton. 

Omitting,  for  the  present^  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  nerv^ons  systems  in  the  Tunicata,  Eotifera,  and 
Entozoa,  ate  I'educible  to  the  typical  annulose  form,  I  pro- 
ceed to  noakc  some  general  morphological  statements,  based 
U>  a  certain  extent  on  the  principle  indicated  in  this,  and 
mtrodnctory  to  the  two  following  communications  :— 

1.  The  morphology  of  any  one  organic  system  in  the 
aimnlose  or  veiiebrate  animal,  cannot  be  safely  or  satis- 
factorily investigated,  without  constant  reference  to  the 
others.  That  it  must  be  so  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all 
the  organic  systems  are  dependent  on  one  another,  in  the 
coDstitution  of  the  organism. 

2.  All  sound  morphological  inquiry  demands  constant 
reference  to  the  series  of  embryo,  as  well  as  of  adult  forms. 

3.  As  morphology  deals  with  forms  and  relations  of  posi- 
tion, it  demands  a  careful  selection  of  terms,  and  a  methodised 

*  1  haTe  iutrodiic^d  the  hjpotliesis  of  aYertebrate  neural  moutb  (cast  aside 
in  tbi»  coarse  of  tny  uxammntion  of  tin?  subjt'ct),  because  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  involTC  relation*  of  importance  id  the  an atomico-pliy Biological  in- 
VMtlgKtion  of  the  pre-storaiJ  and  poat-atomal  portioni  of  tbe  vertebnite  md 
aamtloae  cephalic  ncnrouB  mjuBes. 
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nomenclature.  A3 1  terms  involving  more  or  less  than  their 
niori^hological  application  demands,  must  be  avoided.  Terms 
derived  from  other  departments  of  the  science,  and  having 
therefore  an  eatablished  technical  meaning,  have  invariahly 
produced  misconception^  when  transferred  for  morphologic-al 
piuposes, 

InHnenced  by  these  considerations,  and  satisfied  that  the 
annulose  and  vertebmte  types  of  organisation,  although 
fundamentally  distinct,  present  parallel  forms  of  structure, 
and  must  consequently  be  closely  linked  together  in  morpho- 
logical inquiry,  I  have  to  sujjgest  a  more  extended  and  pre- 
cise system  of  nomenclature  for  this  department  of  the 
science. 

In  the  annulose  and  vertebrate  types  of  organisation,  the 
body  of  the  animal  consists  of  a  Linear  series  of  segments.  To 
the  constituent  segment,  with  it^i  diverging  appendages,  I 
apply  the  term  mmatome  (<iufj.a^  rifLm), 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  and  of  sup- 
plying a  term  for  a  generalised  conception,  and  thereby  facili- 
tating morphological  description,  without  encraaching  on 
zoological  nomenclature,  I  denominate  a  segmented  animal^ 
whether  annulose  or  vertebrate,  an  cntmnmomc — an  entomo- 
somatous  animal  (ecTO/xof,  mfi,a). 

As  the  constitnent  somatomes  are  mvariably  arranged  in 
groups,  in  each  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  modified  in 
form,  or  fused  together,  I  find  syasomatome  {<siiv^  <rS/ia,  ri^m)  a 
convenient  designation  for  such  a  group.  A  typical  crusta- 
cean presents  a  cephalic,  a  thoracic,  and  a  caudal  syssoma- 
tome,  in  each  of  wliich  there  are  seven  somatomes — twenty- 
one  in  all 

The  constituent  somatomes  lie  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
the  mQr[>hological  aods  of  the  body,  and  are  symraetrical  in  the 
transverse,  but  unsymnictrical  in  the  perpendicular  directi 
They  are,  liowever,  not  only  imsymmetrical  in  their  up 
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undeT  surfaces,  but  the  surfaces  so  named  in  the  annu- 

loae  are  morphologically  tlistinct  fixim  those  similarly  desig- 

lated  in  the  vertebrate  animaL     The  iuinulose  animal  moves 

>n  the  surface  which  was  turned  away  fmm  the  vitellary  mass 

dmiDg  development ;   the  vertebrate  animal  moves  on  the 

irface  which  was  applied  to  it  during  development     As  the 

of  the  nervous  system  is  formed  at  the  surface  turned 

ly  from  the  vitellary  mass,  and  the  axis  of  the  vascxilar 

tern  is  formed  at  the  surface  applied  to  it  in  both  types  of 
[oigaiusation,  I  employ,  as  morphological  designations,  the 
[term  neuropod  («D|6^,  *jtZ;)  for  an  annulose,  and  ha3mapod 
[flJ^uMt,  Tovf)  for  a  vertebrate  animal. 

The  mouth  of  the  entomosomatous  animal  is  invariably 
situated  between  two  somatomes,  so  that  a  certain  number 
of  somatomes  are  inter|:)0sed  between  it  and  the  anterior 
termination  .of  the  body.  As  the  mouth  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  openint^'s  situated  between  somatomes,  I  fmd  such 
openings  conveniently  distinguished  as  meiasmmziomic, 

The  mouth  of  the  neuropod  is  a  neural,  that  of  the  hasma- 
pod  a  haemal  metasomatomic  opening. 

As  the  somatome  exhibits  in  its  structure  corresponding 
segments  of  certain  or  of  all  the  organic  systems,  I  have  found 
the  following  morphological  terms  extremely  convenient  in 
referring  from  the  segment  of  one  organic  system  to  the  cor- 
responding segments  of  the  others. 

For  the  entire  framework  of  an  entomosome,  whether  this 
framework  be  developed  in  its  integument  or  in  its  interior- — 
whether  it  be  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous — 1  employ  the 
term  schromt  (tfxX^fif,  with  the  termination  of  completeness). 
To  a  segment  of  the  sclerome  I  apply  the  designation  sclcro- 
toiwe  (tfx>.»5jif,  Tifim),  An  aggregate  of  more  or  less  modiiied 
sclerotomes  I  name  a  sf/ssi^Jcrotamc  (tfyy).  ]Making  use  of  my 
former  illustration,  the  sclerome  of  a  typical  cmstacean  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  sclerotomes  groujjed  in  three  syssclerotomes. 
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Again,  the  sclerome  of  a  maraiual  consists  of  a  n amber  of 
sclerotomes,  grouped  into  tlie  cephalic,  cervical,  thoracic,  lum- 
bar, sacral,  ami  caudal  sysscleTotoraes, 

For  the  muscular  system  I  employ  the  terms  mytme,  mi^ 
tome,  si/mmpotoim ;  fur  the  nervous  system,  iiewome^  neuro^ 
lonui,  h^ivmurutomc  ;  for  the  vascnlar  system,  Iiwmo^ie,  lujtnho- 
tome,  BynJiJCcmatmm ;  for  the  morphologically  as  well  as  physio- 
logically important  digestive  system,  wth  its  segments,  and 
groups  of  segments,  peptome,  pepiutome,  and  sijnpcptaiome^  etc. 

Till  very  lately,  I  had  not  met  with  any  indication  of  the 
actual  morphological  character  of  the  so-called  snpra-oeso- 
phageal  ganglion  in  the  works  of  British  or  foreign  physiolo- 
gists. I  have  now  found,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Von  Baer's 
works,  sufficient  evidence  tliat  he  had  recognised  its  pre-stomal 
character.  His  statements  are  contained  in  a  single  paragraph, 
which  forms  an  episode  in  the  middle  of  the  second  corollary 
of  the  fifth  scholium  of  his  work  on  the  development  of  the 
cliick  ill  ovo.  Von  Baer  holds,  mth  E.  H.  Weber  and  Trevi- 
lunus,  that  the  nervous  axis  of  the  neuropod  is  homologous 
with  the  series  of  ganglions  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  the  h[cmapod  ;  and  he  considers  the  "  supra- 
oesophageal^  ganglion  to  be  the  humologue  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  ;  but  he  adds,  "  Pecidiar  stress  is  laid  on  this,  that 
it  (the  supra-o-sophagetil  ganglion)  lies  above  (uber)  the 
mouth.  This  appeal's  to  me  to  be  a  false  view  of  the  matter ; 
it  lies,  in  fact,  in  front  of  (vor)  the  mouth,"  He  gives  a 
diagi>xm  of  the  arrangement,  and  proceeds:  **The  following 
!*ketcli  will  make  it  evident  that  the  su-called  biaiu  of  the 
insect  has  the  siime  signification  as  the  posterior  ganglions ; 
and  the  cesophageal  ring  is  only  a  secondary  formation, 
dependent  on  the  breaking  through  of  the  mouth,  permitted 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  structure,  and  the  necessar)^  con- 
nection of  the  ganglions." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no   one  even  of  Von 
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Baei^s  own  countiyinen,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  any 
allusion  to  this  passage.  Indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  himself  aware  of  the  value  of  the  observation,  as  he 
adduces  it  merely  in  the  form  of  an  argument  in  illustration 
of  another  subject,  and  does  not  again  recur  to  it.  For  my 
own  part,  having  ascertained,  on  independent  groimds,  and 
publicly  taught  and  illustrated  for  some  years,  the  principle 
stated  in  this  communication,  I  feel  gratified  in  having  this 
opportunity  of  rescuing  from  temporary  oblivion,  and  of 
adducing  in  support  of  my  own  statement  of  the  principle,  the 
original  announcement  of  it,  made  twenty-eight  years  ago,  by 
one  of  the  most  philosophic  of  modem  anatomists.* 

*  I  accidentally  discovered,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Professor  Huxley  had 
poblifihed  translations  of  portions  of  Von  Baer's  works  in  the  Sdtniific  Memoirs 
for  1853.  This  judicious  selection  contains  the  passage  referred  to  in  my  paper. 
(Dm.  4, 1856.) 
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VI. 

ON  THE  MOKPHOLOGICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
SKELETON  OF  THE  VEKTEBHATE  HEAD, 

In  an  abstract  which  professes  to  give  only  the  general 
results  of  my  own  investigations,  I  cannot  enter  into  such 
eritico-historical  details  as  would  be  necessaiy  were  the 
corresponding  or  opposite  results  obtained  by  other  inquirers 
to  be  in  every  instance  brought  forward.  I  am  therefore 
obliged  at  present  to  state,  in  a  somewhat  dogmatic  form, 
the  results  which  I  conceive  I  have  obtained,  and  the  views 
I  have  been  induced  to  take  of  a  subject  in  itself  extensive 
and  difficult,  and  one  to  which  so  many  distinguished  anato- 
mists have  devoted  themselves. 

Natwrc  of  the  SuhjcvL^-^The  framework  of  the  vertebrate 
head  is  a  syssclerotome — that  is,  a  group  of  sclerotomes 
variously  modified,  and  more  or  less  connected,  so  as  to  form 
a  distinct  w]iole.  The  paints  to  be  detennined  are  the  nimiber 
and  modifications  of  the  sclerotomes  in  the  various  forms  of 
vertebrate  head  There  are,  however,  some  preliminary 
questions  which  must  be  briefly  examined 

The  Soum:  mid  jWxic  of  Onff^iii  of  llvc>  Sckrmne  in  tJic  Ver- 
kbraie  Embryo. — The  knowledge  we  at  present  possess  of  the 
source  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  vertebrate  sclerome  m  the 
result  of  the  successive  i*esearches  more  particularly  of  Pander, 
Von  Baer,  Eathke,  Reichert,  and  Eemak,  on  the  development 
of  the  blastoderma. 

Von  Baer,  while  he  adopted  the  doctrino  of  Pander  re- 
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garding  the  s(M^ed  "  serous  "  and  *'  mucous  layers/  took  a 
somewhat  modified  view  of  the  *'  vascular  layer/'  and  directed 
atientioii  more  particularly  to  the  **  dorsal "  and  **  ventral 
folds'*  of  the  blastodenna,  in  connection  with  the  "  corda 
dorsalis/*  as  fundamental  enibrj'ological  characteiistica  of  the 
vertebrate  type  of  organisation. 

Among  the  numei-ous  results  of  the  researches  made  by 
iiathke  in  every  department  of  embryo  log)',  there  ai-e  two 
which  hear  pai'ticnlai-ly  on  the  present  subject  These  are 
his  early  discovery  of  the  so-called  branchial  clefts  ;  and  his 
later  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  series  of  quadrilateral 
bodies  on  each  side  of  the  "  corda  doi-salis,"  instead  of  being 
the  rudiments  of  vertebne,  contain  potentially  the  genus  not 
only  of  these  bones,  but  of  the  doisal  muscles,  and  "  probably" 
cf  spinal  nerves. 

lleichert  supplemented  tlie  pre\ious  observations  of  Rathke 
4>a  the  development  of  the  "  bmnchial "  or  "  visceral  laminEe," 
and  of  the  nasal  and  maxillar}'  portions  of  the  face. 

Finally,  Remak  has  ascertained,  on  independent  gi-onnds, 
that  each  pair  of  the  dorsal  quadrilateral  bodies,  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  rudiments  of  vertebrae,  becomes  developed 
wiperiorly  into  a  tight  and  left  muscidar  plate,  and  inferiorly 
rinto  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  with  their  ganglions^  along  with 
tiie  rudiments  of  a  vertebra  and  pair  of  ribs,  the  nerves 
being  in  front  of  tlie  sclerous  elements.  In  the  course  of 
development  a  change  takes  place  in  this  *'  primordial  ver- 
tebral system."  Tlie  rudiments  of  the  vertebral  arch  and 
ribs  move  backwards,  from  theii'  original  site  under  the 
posterior  margins  of  the  overlying  muscular  plates,  to  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  pair  of  muscular  plates  immediately 
behind,  and  become  united  to  both  pairs.  A  transverse  divi- 
sion takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  nidimentaiy  central 
masses  of  each  of  the  primoidial  vertebne.  These  changes 
constitute  a  new  order  of  parts — the  order  ov  snTangement  f>f 
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the  **  permanent  vertebral  system."  Thus,  the  products  of  the 
development  of  a  single  primordial  vertebra  are — 1.  A  pair 
of  spinal  ner\'es,  with  their  ganglions  ;  2.  The  vertebral  arch 
and  pair  of  ribs  immediately  behind  this  pair  of  nerves  ;  3. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  to  which  this 
arch  and  ribs  are  attached ;  4  The  intervertebral  disk  in 
fiTOnt  of  it ;  5.  The  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
in  front ;  and,  6.  The  group  of  spinal  muscles  between  these 
t\?o  vertebra?.  The  bones,  muscles,  and  neives  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  wall  are  formed  by  an  extension  dowTi- 
wards,  and  adhesion  of  the  lower  or  costal  portion  of  the 
"primordial  vertebral  system"  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
extcmal  of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  '*  primary  abdominal 
wall"  divides.  This  outer  or  adherent  layer  of  the  **  primary 
abdominal  wall**  becomes  the  areolar  layer  of  the  integument, 
and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  limbs.  The  inner  layer, 
separated  from  the  outer  by  the  pleuro-peritoneal  space,  fonns> 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  WolflSan  bodies,  re- 
productive glands,  spleen,  permanent  aorta,  mesenteiy,  and 
the  muscular  and  serous  covering  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

From  these  remarkable  observations  of  Remak,  it  would 
appear  that  the  sclerome  of  the  hfemapod,  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  backwards,  originates  as  a  series  of  in- 
dependent ficlerotomes,  and  that»  contempoi-aneously  witli 
each  sclerotome,  a  corresponding  myotome  and  neurotome 
take  their  rise  in  a  common  primoi-dial  segment  of  blastema. 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  early  veitebrate  embryo  is 
peculiar,  more  paiticularly,  accordmg  to  Btmiak,  in  the  non- 
appcamnce  of  distinct  "  primordial  vertebne,"  and  of  the 
subsequent  changes  which  result  from  their  development 
The  great  divisions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cerebral  nerves 
indicate,  indeed,  the  segmented  character  of  the  entire  strac- 
ture»  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  subject^  these  indications  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for 
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the  determination  of  the  segments  of  the  embrj-o  or  adult 
head  It  appears  to  me  that  t!ie  segmented  structure  of  the 
bzaiu  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  its  greater  masses — those 
developments  on  its  upper  aurface  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  spinal  cord,  and  by  tlie  possession  of  which  it  becomes  a 
brain— but  in  the  series  of  groups  of  ganglion-cells,  the 
nervous  centres  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  whatever  the  typical 
ber  of  these  may  be,  arranged  along  its  base,  and  strictly 
ologons  with  thtj  gioups  of  ganglion-cells  which  un- 
doubtedly constitute  the  morphological  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  **  visceral "  or  **  branchial  laminie  "  afford,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  subject,  a  inortj  secuiii  enibryological  basis 
for  the  determination  of  the  segments  of  the  head-  The  so- 
called  "  first  visceral  lamina,"  the  one  in  which  the  mandi- 
bular arch  is  developed,  mid  the  two  succeeding  "  viscei'al 
kminje,"  those  in  wiiich  the  anterior  and  posterior  segments 
of  the  hyoid  of  mammals  and  birds  are  formed,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  enibryological  indications  of  three  cephalic  segments. 
On  the  imder-surface  of  the  forepart  of  the  eniliryo  head, 
in  front  of  the  so-called  "  first  visceral  lamina,"  there  are  five 
processes,  in  which  are  developed  the  palate  and  pterygoid, 
the  maxillary,  malar,  and  lachrymal,  the  inteiin axillary  and 
nasal  bones.  The  first  of  these  processes  on  each  side  extends 
obliquely  forwards  from  the  "  lirst  visceral  lamina"  tow^ards 
uid  under  the  eye.  It  is  the  so-called  "  superior  maxillary 
lobe."  The  second  process  on  each  side—the  "  lateral  frontal 
process"  of  Keichert — passes  down  in  front  of  the  eye,  the 
eye  being  situated  in  the  cleft  between  it  and  the  former 
process.  The  fifth  process  is  situated  in  front,  and  in  the 
median  line.  It  is  the  "  anterior  frontal  process  "  of  Keichert. 
The  clefts  or  notches  between  this  process  and  the  '*  lateral 
frontal  process"  are  considered  by  Eatlike  and  Eeichert  to  be 
the  external  nostrils. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "  superior  maxillary  lobes," 
it  is  clearly  established  that  the  palate  aud  pterygoid  bones 
are  fonued  in  them,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  contain  the  gemis  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  No 
traces  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  appear  until  these  so- 
called  **  superior  maxillary  lobes"  have  extended  forwards,  andj 
united  with  the  "latenil  frontal  processes'*  and  the  "nasatj 
process,"  and  until  the  maxillary  margin  has  become  con- 
siderably extended.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
"lateral  frontal  processes"  of  Euichert  are,  in  fact,  tlie  real 
maxillary  lobes,  and  contain  not  only  the  germs  of  the 
lachrymal,  but  those  also  of  the  maxillary  and  malar  bones. 
This  view  of  the  i>lace  of  origin  of  the  superior  maxillary  \a 
in  accordance  witli  the  adult  relations  of  the-se  bones.  The 
position  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  in  front  of  the  eye ;  the 
orbit  being,  in  fact,  an  expanded  cleft  between  it  and  the 
ptdate  bone. 

Again,  the  nasal  bones  of  the  mammal  are  formed  in  the 
upper  part,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  the  lateral  angles 
and  palatal  lobes  of  the  "  anterior  frontal  process/'  The  notch 
or  cleft  on  each  side  of  tliis  process  caimot  therefore  lieeome 
the  external  nostrils,  for  these  are  not  situated  in  the  mammal 
behind  the  intermaxillary  bones,  but  in  front  of  them.  From 
these  circumstances,  1  am  inclined  to  consider  the  external 
nostrils  of  the  mammal  to  be  formed  by  the  ti-ansverse  miion  of 
the  palatal  lobes  of  the  *^anterior  frontal  process,"  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  external  nose  in  the  mesial 
portion  of  the  free  margin  of  tliat  process, 

EmbryolijgisU  generally  consi<ler  the  so-called  superior 
maxillary  lobes  to  be  the  upper  portions  of  the  "  first  visceral 
laminae"  bent  forwaril,  aud  the  •*  lateral"  and  *' anterior 
frontal  processes"  to  be  sujfcradded  structures  in  no  way 
related  to  the  **  visceral"  or  **  branchial  lamina\"  It  appears 
to  me^  however,  that  the  general  aspect,  the  relations,  and  the 
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changes  undergone  by  them  in  development,  prove  thest! 
parta  to  be  serially  homologous  with  the  "  \'isceral  lamiiitne," 
and  to  be,  like  them,  indications  of  the  segiuented  structure  of 
the  head  in  front  of  t!ie  so-called  fii-st  visceral  arck  The  so- 
called  superior  maxillary  lobes  indicate  a  segment  of  which 
the  palate  and  pterygoid  bones  are  elements.  The  "  lateral 
frontal"  indicate  a  second  segment^  containing  the  maxillaiy, 
malar,  and  lachnmia!  bones.  The  external  mai^inn  and  angles 
of  the  "anterior  or  frontal  processes''  indicate  an  inter- 
maxillary segment ;  and  the  development  of  the  mesial  part 
of  the  same  process  into  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  indicates  a 
,|l^gnient  probably  only  fully  developed  in  the  mammalian 
ll^ad. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  "  visceral  laminse"  behind 
that  one  in  which  the  mandibular  arch  is  formed,  there  would 
ap])ear  to  be  a  series  of  less  developed  '*  visceral  laminsa?*'  in 
front  of  it,  all  of  which,  in  adtlition  to  other  structures,  give 
rise  to  haemal  arches  of  the  sclerome,  and  indicate  a  number 
of  corresponding  sclerotomes 

Of  the  FriniarT/  or  Fihrom  Sckrom€>. — The  bones  and 
cartilages  to  wliich,  from  their  palpable  character,  the  atten- 
tion of  anatomists  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  directed,  are  parts 
only  of  the  vertebrate  scleroma  They  are  imbedded  in  a 
continuous  fibrous  matrix,  whicfi,  variously  modified,  binds 
them  together,  and  co-operates  in  their  general  economy  and 
fanctions.  This  matrix  forms  a  more  extensive,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  important  element  of  the  sclerome  in  the 
bwer  than  in  the  higher  vertebrata  ;  and  if  viewed  in  the 
fonner  in  connection  with  its  early  stages  of  development  in 
the  embryo,  it  wiU  be  foimd  to  be  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the 
"primordial  vertebral  system."  It  is  most  satisfactorily 
studied  in  the  fish,  and  particularly  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  bones  and  cartilages  are  feebly  developed.  The  fibrous  ele- 
ment of  the  sclerome  forms  the  sheath  of  the  '*  corda  dorsalia** 
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in  the  lancelet,  and  envelopes  the  column  formed  by  the 
Ixjdies  of  the  vertebrcT  m  other  fishes.  It  then  bounds  the 
neuml  and  hicmal  cavities,  and  from  these  cavities  passes  in 
the  mesial  plane  above  and  below  to  the  neural  and  heBinal 
margins  of  the  body.  Corresponding  cartilaginouft  and  osseous 
parts  are  imbedded  in  these  fibrous  neural  and  hceraal  laminca 
From  the  right  and  left  sides  of  this  deep  or  central  system  of 
fibrous  lamime,  other  laminae  extend  outwards  between  the 
myotomes,  and  are  connected  to  the  deep  fibrous  layer  of  the 
integument.  The  bones  usually  distinguished  as  "  additional 
ribs,**  "upper  ribs,"  *'epipleural  spines," "diverging  appendages," 
are  imbedded  in  tliese  metamyotomic  lamime ;  and  as  the  class 
of  radiating  bones  to  which  these  so-called  additional  ribs  be- 
long may  bo  conveniently  distingii ished as actinapophyses  (axrit- 
^ot),  I  apply  the  term  actiiial  to  the  metamyotomic  fibrous 
laminae  of  the  sclerome.  As  those  dermal  bones  or  plates  which, 
from  their  histological  as  well  as  their  t4>leologicaI  characters, 
certainly  constitute  elements  of  the  sclerome,  are  formed  in 
the  layer  of  the  integument  to  which  the  actinal  sclerous 
laminae  are  attached,  tliis  integumentary  fibrous  structure 
must  be  considered  as  constituting  a  dermal  sclerous  lamina, 
and  so  completing  the  fibrous  portion  of  tlie  sclerome. 

The  sclerome  thus  consists  fundamentally  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  which  suiTounds  the  "  corda  dorsalis,"  bounds  the 
neural  and  haemal  cavities,  forms  a  mesial  septum  above  and 
below,  separates  the  myotomes  from  one  another,  and,  under 
the  integument,  envelopes  the  deeper  parts. 

TTw  Dmdopment  of  Cartiiafjinons  and  Bonif  Elements  in 
the  FibrouJi  AScJemmc. — ^The  immediate  development  of  certain 
bones  from  or  in  a  fibrous  matrix,  and  of  others  in  cartilage 
previously  formed  in  it,  has  given  rise,  among  other  questions, 
to  one  as  to  whether  the  former  are  to* be  included  in  the 
vertebrate  system  of  bones.  Now,  while  I  admit  the  import- 
ance of  the  embryological  and  histological  facts  which  the 
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discussion  of  this  question  has  afTorrled,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
thiit  a  histological  bias  has  influenced  both  the  views  which 
have  been  taken  of  it  Why  certain  bones  originate  in  a 
fibrous  matrix,  why  others  originate  in  cjirtilage  which  has 
been  previously  formed  in  the  same  matrix,  are  questions  of 
undoubted  importance,  but  which  at  the  same  time  cannot 
legitimately  be  put  in  opposition  to  the  unity  of  the  fully-de- 
veloped sclerome. 

Of  the  Cartila/finoKS  and  Bmiy  Eknie}it%  an/l  of  (he  gaural 
MoTpkoloffUal  CojiMitniiojh  of  th-.  Sdvrotojn^^ — A  sijlerotome  is, 
fundamentally,  a  segment  of  the  fibrous  sclerome,  and  the 
series  of  fibrous  sclerotomes  is  indicated  by  the  actinal  lamina% 
each  of  which,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  stated,  ought  pro- 
bably to  be  considered  as  potentially  double — ^tbat  is,  as  con- 
dstiiig  of  two  layers,  one  belonging  to  tlie  sclerotome  behind, 
the  other  to  the  sclerotome  in  front. 

The  fully  developed  hiemapod  sclerotome  is  therefore  a 
fibrous  structure,  in  wliich  all  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
ports  are  formed  and  imbeddrid  Witli  regani  to  the^e  carti- 
Isginous  or  osseous  elements,  I  shall  at  present  only  direct 
attention  to  certain  points  which  bear  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sclerotomes  of  the  head.  In  doing  so,  I  must  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  general  applicability  and  convenience  of  the 
terms  employed  by  Professor  Owen  to  designate  the  elements 
of  his  typical  vei*tebra,  venturing  to  suggest  modifications  in 
their  application  only  where  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from 
him  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tlie  elements  themselves. 

The  term  "centrum*'  is  highly  useful  as  a  designation  for 
the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  mass  formed  around  the  "  coixia 
dorsalLs,"  whatever  the  constitution  of  that  mass  may  be. 

The  neurapophyses  or  hard  parts  developed  in  the  lateral 
neural  lamlnaB  are  "  t^tpically  "  two  at  least  on  each  aide.  Not 
only  are  there  two  on  each  side  in  the  trunk  sclerotomes  of 
certain  cartilaginous  and  probably  osseous  fishes ;  but  there 
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are  two  on  each  aide  in  certain  cephalic  sclerotomes  in  at  least 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Professor  Owen  admits  one  ueiirapophysis 
only  ou  each  side  of  his  typical  vertebra  He  accounts  for  the 
additional  pair  in  the  spine  of  the  sturgeon  on  the  principle 
of  *'  vegetative  repetition "  while  the  additional  elements  in 
the  neural  arches  of  certain  cephalic  vertebne  he  at  one  time 
considered  as  parapophyseal,  and  latterly  as  diapophyseal 
elements.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  principle  of  "  vegeta- 
tive repetition  *'  is  out  of  place  in  a  moipholojrical  question  ; 
and  a  parapophysis  cannot,  according  to  I*rofessor  Owen's 
archetype,  be  intercalated  between  a  neurapophysis  and  a 
neural  spine,  nor  can  a  diapophysis  become  an  independent 
element. 

The  superior  or  posterior  spinous  process,  "  neural  spine," 
or  (as  a  more  convenient  general  designation)  metancurapo- 
physis,  is  developed  in  the  mesial  neural  fibrous  lamina.  As 
this  element  is  situated  in  the  medial  plane>  it  is  jiotentially 
double,  and  its  right  and  left  halves  become  depressed  and 
more  or  less  flattened  out  in  the  cephalic  sclerotomes.  With 
the  neurapophysis  it  completes  the  neural  arch. 

Tlie  cartilaginous  or  osseous  elements  developed  in  the 
lateral  and  mesial  hiiemal  laminie  of  the  fibrous  sclerotome 
constitute  the  litTemal  arck  The  fimdamental  character  of  the 
inferior  or  haemal  arch,  eis  I  imderstand  it>  consists  in  this, 
that  its  constituent  elements  take  their  rise  at  or  close  to  the 
inner  surface  of  those  '* ventral  lamince"  or  "folds"  in  the 
embryo,  which  form  the  lateral  and  inferior  walls  of  the  vis- 
ceral chamber.  Ever>'  htemal  arcli,  therefore,  within  the 
antero-posterior  range  of  the  aliraentar)^  tube  must,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  developed,  necessarily  inclose  that  tul 
more  or  less  completely.  Accordingly,  no  arch  within  the 
range  of  that  tube,  if  it  excludes  the  tube,  can  be  considered 
as  a  hiemal  arch,  merely  because  it  incloses  great  blood-vessels. 
Again,  before  any  arch  beyond  the  range  of  the  aUmentaiy 
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tube  can  be  considered  as  a  proper  hsemal  arch,  its  development 
must  have  been  ascertained,  or  ita  relations  to  those  muscular, 
YBscnIar,  but  more  particularly  nervous  elements,  which 
constitute  in  their  respective  systems  the  arrangements  cor- 
responding to  the  haemal  arch  in  the  sclerotome,  must  have 
been  determined. 

I  must  confess  therefore  my  inability  to  discover  the  precise 
Tiew  of  the  haemal  arch  taken  by  Professor  Owen^  Judging 
from  bis  diagram  of  the  *'  ideal  tj^ical  vertebra,"  and  from  his 
general  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  chevron  bone  in  the  reptile 
or  mammal,  or  that  portion  of  the  cervical  vertebra  in  certain 
birds  which  completes  the  canal  beneath  the  centrum,  repre- 
sents the  primary  typical  form  of  this  arch.  It  would  also 
appear  to  follow  from  hia  doctrine  that  the  expanded  form  of 
li^emal  arch,  provided  for  the  lodgment  of  the  central  organ  of 
circnlation,  and  presented  by  the  thoracic  segments,  is  a 
secondary  formation — ^the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  primary 
h^mal  arch  from  its  "typical"  position  under  the  centrum, 
and  its  intercalation  between  the  elongated  pleurapophyses. 
Bat  this  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  involve  embryological  con- 
tradictions. The  relations  of  these  primary  and  second aiy 
forms  of  hsemal  arch  in  the  neck  and  throat  respectively  are 
not  explained  by  it  The  so-called  hoemal  arch  under  the 
cervical  veitebra  of  the  pelican  is  undoubtedly  haemal  in 
function ;  but  as  it  excludes  the  o3sophagus  and  trachea,  it 
cannot  be  the  real  or  morphological  hfemal  arck  In  other 
words,  this  so-called  haemal  arch  cannot  have  been  formed  in 
the  **  ventral  folds  "of  the  embryo  neck 

Again«  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  pleurapophyses 
and  haemal  arch  of  Professor  Owen's  '*  ideal  typical  vertebra  " 

be  developed  together  in  the  "  ventral  folds"  of  the  embryo. 
For,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Owen,  a  pleurapo- 
physis  may,  in  different  iastances,  present  two  sets  of  relations. 
In  the  thorax  it  is  attached  by  opposite  ends  to  adjoiuing 
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sclerous  elements,  and  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  hpcmal  chamber. 
In  the  neck  and  tail  it  is  connected  to  its  own  vertebra  at  one 
end  only,  and  does  not  lie  in  the  wall  of  the  hpenml  chamber. 
The  mode  in  which  the  continnously-arranged  elements  of  the 
costal  arch  of  a  bird — the  "  pleurapophyses,"  " hjemapophyses* 
and  "  Inemal  spine  "^are  developed  in  the  embryo  is  known. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  tlie  detached  and  peculiarly- 
arranged  **  pleurapophyses  "  and  **  htemal  arch,**  as  represented 
in  the  "  ideal  typical  vertebra/*  or  exemplified  in  a  proximal 
caudal  vertebra  of  a  reptile  or  peremii-branchiate  amphibian, 
have  assumed  the  positions  they  oceupy,  if  they  belong  to  the 
same  group  of  elements — that  is,  if  they  all  spring  from  or 
originate  in  the  wall  of  the  visceral  chamber. 

Is  the  pleuntpophysis  a  fundamental  or  primary  element 
of  the  hfemal  arch  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  originally  developed 
in  the  wall  of  the  visceral  cavity,  and  in  certain  instances 
afterwards  extruded  from  it  ?  or  is  it  merely  a  secondary  ele- 
ment in  the  hieniid  arch*— that  is,  formed  externally  to,  or  away 
from  it^  and  only  intercalated  into  it  io  certain  vertebne  ? 

As  a  rib,  so  far  as  its  development  has  been  traced  in  the 
seiies,  appears  to  be  fonned  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  "  ventral 
fold ;"  and  as  it  is  previously  connected  or  continuous  with 
the  diapophyseal  portion  of  the  neurapophyses,  its  head  and  neck 
being  secondary  formations,  1  am  inclined  to  consider  the  caudal 
transverse  processes  in  the  mammal,  lizard,  and  ampliibian  as 
lying  in  the  position  of  the  original  "  ventral  folds,'*  and  that, 
thereforCj  the  feebly-developed  "  pleurapophyses  "  of  this  region 
are  the  only  representatives  of  its  hcemal  arches,  while  the 
chevron-bones  have  no  title  to  this  morphological  distinction.* 

*  In  dis,H«^ting  ktely  a  largp  cractKiile,  I  found  that  an  aponeurotic 
membi'ajie  extended  outwHrda  and  eiirved  downwards  on  mcU  aide  from  tlif 
extremities  of  the  caiuM  transverso  procesaes.  IhvBc  Apnnearoses  met  one 
BnotliPT  in  thp  mesial  Uu«  helow  the  tail,  aud  wore  tbcro  join«i  by  a  me&iiil 
apoueiirosis  which  extended  down  from  l>etwera  the  cherron-honea.  A  Uyt^r 
of  fut  one-tliini  nf  an  inch  in  IhickneRs  lay  on  thtj  nntsidc  of  the  lateml  apo- 
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The  processes  which  complete  the  canal  umler  the  posterior 
cranial  and  anterior  trunk  centnims  in  certain  fishes,  and  of 
the  cervical  centrums  in  certain  birdg,  are  probably  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  chevron-bones,  wliich,  according  to  Job. 
MiUler,  app^r  to  be  de\-eIopmeuts  of  the  inferior  pair  of  con- 
fltitnent  pieces  of  the  centrum. 

We  are  entitled,  then,  to  require  that  every  part  to  which 
the  pleurapophyseal  or  hiBmapopbyseal  character  is  attributed, 
should  have  been  proved,  by  direct  observation  or  otherwise, 
to  have  been  developed  in  the  "  ventral  folds." 

It  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  there  are  sufifi- 
eient  grounds  for  limiting  the  number  of  morphological 
elements  in  the  hoemal  arch  to  one  pair  of  **  hacmapophyses  '* 
and  a  "haemal  spine  ;'*  or  to  a  pair  of  "  pleurapophysea,**  a 
pair  of  ** hsemapophyses,''  and  a  "htemal  spine;"  whUe  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sclerous  pieces  is  accounted  for  by 
tfiG  principle  of  "vegetative  repetition,"  or  " teleologically." 
While  I  admit  the  grouping  of  the  elements  of  the  more  com- 


nexinwea,  ind*  einl>eddjiKi  in  it,  the  hBEinal  divisions  of  the  spinal  norvca  extended 
OfUtwards,  downwards,  and  baekwanls,  like  a  seri^  of  int«rco9tal  nerves.  The 
Uteral  moacttUr  masa  of  the  tail  arranged  in  myotoraea  with  metamyotoTnic 
Siiroas  Lunine,  nearly  as  distinct  aa  in  tlie  fish«  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  layer 
of  fikL  "Each  of  the  lateral  aponeurotic  cavitica  was  occupied  hy  the  "  f^moro- 
p(firoai«>-«occygien  "  muscle  of  Cuvier,  which  arose  from  the  under  surfa^'es  of 
lbs  ttvasrerse  proceaaes,  the  eidca  of  the  chevron  boncii  and  mesial  ajKjtieLLrosia, 
•od  puard  out  of  the  cavity  through  a  space  left  in  its  outer  wall  behind  the 
laeldiiiD  to  be  insertfld  into  the  thigh-bone.  The  mesial  membrane  divided 
abon»,  its  two  Uminffi  corresponding  to  the  lim\m  of  the  clievron-booM*  and 
pMon^  in  front  into  the  walls  of  the  p«lvis. 

Thia  ajnuigemeiit  uppeanHl  ti>  me  to  indicate  that  the  transverse  proceaaea, 
the  lateral  aponettroaeSt  and  the  ha-mal  divLdons  of  the  Bpinal  nerves,  were  in 
the  position  of  the  proper  hamal  fiichea  of  the  tail ;  that  the  two  aponeurotic 
cjumb^ra  constituted  in  fnct^  together,  the  abdominoi  or  visceml  cavity^ 
diridied  by  the  meaial  lamina,  and  occnpied  hy  a  pair  of  muscles,  referable  to 
tlMt  grotip  of  mnacles  which  in  the  trunk  lio  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  via- 
ncral  rJmmber,  and  that  therefore  the  chevron-bonea  are  not  real  hnmal  arches, 
but  rabcentnd  developmenta. 
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plex  hasmal  arches  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  series,  I  am 
compelled  on  philosophical  grounds  to  deny  that  the  sub- 
division of  a  "  pie ur apophysis'*  or  of  a  "  htemapophysia,"  is 
beyond  the  range  of  moTi)hological  law  ;  or  that  morphology 
and  teleology  are  distinct  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  principle 
provides  for  what  the  former  is  insufficient  Morphology  and 
teleology  ai"e  merely  opposite,  because,  in  the  present  phase  of 
science,  necessary  anthropomorphic  aspects  of  the  same  Di\dne 
principle  evinced  in  the  laws  of  organisation. 

Until^  theuj  we  know  more  than  we  do  at  present  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  number  of  "  centres  of  chondrification 
and  ossification,"  and  until  the  constitution  of  the  inferior 
vertebral  arches  in  the  embryo  and  adult  series  has  been  more 
fully  analysed,  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  the  expression  for  a 
h^mal  arch  involved  in  Pi-ofessor  Owen's  osteological  doctrina 

I  must  here  allude  to  a  point  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  None  of  the 
hsemal  arches  of  the  head  inclose  the  haemal  axis,  K  we  are 
to  consider  the  so-called  median  and  lateral  frontal  with  the 
superior  maxillary  lobes  as  visceral  laminee,  then,  as  such, 
they  have  no  primordial  relation  with  tlie  htemal  axis,  which, 
under  the  form  of  the  cardiac-brauchial  tube,  extends  forw^ard 
as  far  only  as  the  so-called  "  first  visceral  lamina."  After  the 
bsemal  arches  have  been  fonned  in  "the  first  and  other 
visceral  laminae,^  usually  so  called,  of  the  head,  the  htemal 
axis  is  foimd  to  be  excluded  from  them.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  remarkable  developmental  arrangement  that  the  heart, 
branchial  artery,  and  its  branches,  in  the  fish  and  amphibia, 
are  situated  below  and  external  to  the  skeleton  of  the  bran- 
chial apparatus. 

Before  pointing  out  what  appear  to  me  to  constitute  cer- 
tain of  the  developmental  conditions  on  which  this  peculiar 
relation  of  the  hosuial  arches  of  the  head  to  the  haemal  axis 
is  dependent,  I  must  direct  attention  to  another  relation,  in 
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which  the  cephalic  haemal  arches  are  peculiar:*  *The  hsemal 
arches  of  the  head  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ali- 
mentaiy  tube ;  they  are  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  also  in  contact  with  their  centrums.  Thei'e  is,  in 
fect>  no  extension  of  the  peritoneo-pIeurapencai*diac  space  into 
the  head.  The  cephalic  portion  of  the  primary  abdominal 
wall  (Kopfeeitenplatte  of  Kemak)  becomes  from  the  first 
united  to  the  correaponding  portion  of  the  cephalic  primordial 
VBrtebial  system  (Kopfurwirbelplatte) ;  and  the  former,  instead 
of  dividing  into  two  layers=-one  for  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  and  another  for  the  wall  of  the  visceral  cavity,  with  a 
serous  space  between  them  as  in  the  trunk — becomes,  in  eon- 
jonction  with  the  latter,  perforated  by  the  branchial  clefts. 

The  hsemal  portion  of  the  head,  therefore,  is  distinguished 
fitjm  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  trunk,  in  presenting 
metaaomatomic  clefts,  in  ha\'ing  no  seroas  cavity,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  hijemal  axis  external  to  the  haemal  arches  of  its  sclero- 
tomes. We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to 
explain  these  vario^ls  peculiarities'  of  the  head  in  the  bEema^ 
pod  I  must  direct  attention,  however,  to  the  following  facts, 
which  bear  upon  the  ceplialic  exclusion  of  the  haDraal  axis. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  primordial  alimentary  tube,  from 
the  cnl-de-sac  in  whicli  it  terminates  in  front,  back  to  its 
vitellary  margin,  consist'?  essentially  of  two  parts  ;  a  cephalic 
portion,  terminated  by  the  cid -de-sac^  is  bounded  laterally  by 
the  "  visceral  laminie,"  from  the  so-called  first  pair  of  laminsB 
backwards,  and  becomes  developed  into  the  pharynx  ;  and  a 
€cr\iC4>-thoraco-abdominal  portion,  bounded  laterally  by  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  primordial  vertebral  system  of  the 
tnmk  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  primary  ventral 
wall  The  primortlial  ha?mal  axis  (heart  and  branchial  artery) 
is  formed  within  the  pericardiac  space,  on  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  posterior  or  trank  portion  of  the  tube  from  which  are 
afterwards  developed  the  cesophagns,  stomach,  duodenum,  liver, 
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pancreaSj'-^^d  iungs.  The  heart  and  pericaidium  arc  at  first 
^  cotoparaflvely  large»  project  downwards*  and  only  pass  back- 
*;•  Varda  at  a  comparatively  lata  period  into  the  interior  of  the 
"  haemal  arclies  of  the  thoracic  sclerotomes  in  reptiles,  bij 
and  mammals-  The  cephalic  portion,  or  pharyngeal  cnl-d©-^ 
sac,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  present  originally  any  traces 
of  the  development  of  the  hsemome.  This  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  explained  Ly  the  great  comparative  development  of  the 
cephalic  portion  of  what  wonld  have  been  foimerly  considered 
the  **  serous  layer"  of  the  blastoderm  a.  The  extremities  of 
the  so-called  "  first  visceral  laminae*'  have  in  fact  approached 
one  another  below,  before  the  apex  of  the  cardiac  tube  has 
advanced  so  far  forwards  as  to  communicate  with  them.  The 
precise  conditions,  however,  wMch  determine  the  formation  of 
the  sclerous  elements  of  the  mandibular,  hyoidean,  and  bran- 
chial arches  on  the  inside  of  the  corresponding  vascular  arches, 
remain  to  be  ascertained  by  future  inquiry.  At  present  I  can 
only  conceive  of  these  conditions  as  in  some  way  dependent 
upon  the  developmental  relations  to  which  I  have  alluded- 

These  relations  of  the  hoemal  arches  of  the  head  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  signification  of  the 
branchial  arches  of  the  amphibian  and  fish.  The  diviBion  of 
the  sclerous  system  into  dermo,  neuro,  and  splanchno  skeleton 
was  first  systematically  carried  out  by  Cams.  I  was  early 
brought,  hy  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  pliilosophical  and 
ingenious  Dresden  anatomist^  to  adopt  this  threefold  divasioii 
of  the  skeleton.  I  have  latterly,  however,  been  induced  to 
reject  as  untenable  the  doctrine  of  a  splanchno-skeleton.  I 
believe  it  may  be  confidently  asserti»d  that  no  structure  refer- 
able in  any  way  to  the  skeleton  is  developed  in  or  around  any 
portion  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  vertebrate  alimentary  tube 
beyond  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  head  ;  in  other 
words,  beyond  the  pharynx,  or  \}iiYi  perforated  by  the  bran- 
chial clefts.     The  mandibular,  hyoidean,  branchial,  and  pharyn- 
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geal  arches,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tabes,  and  lungs,  are  all  priiBarily  developed  in  immediate 
iigliition  to  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  alimi'iitary  tube. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  refer  the  branchial  and 
plaiyiigeal  arches  to  a  aplancimo-skeleton  have  not  adduced 
ttie  external  position  of  the  luemal  axis  to  these  arches  as  an 
aigoment  in  support  of  their  opinion.  On  this  ground,  how- 
ever, the  hyoidean,  and,  I  believe,  the  mandibular  arch  also, 
as  internal  to  the  first,  or  to  the  first  and  second  aortic  arches, 
would  be  abo  thrown  into  the  system  of  the  splanchno-skeleton. 
Cams  has  accordingly  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  hyoidean 
arch  ;  but  Professor  Owen,  overlooking  the  fundamental  em- 
biyological  relations  which  indissolubly  connect  all  these 
ttrches  as  serially  homologous,  holds  the  hyoidean  to  be  a 
"  strong,  bony,  persistent  arch  of  the  true  endo-skeleton ; " 
while;  on  grounds  which  appear  to  me  altogether  secondary, 

refers  the  braachial  and  pharyngeal  to  the  splanchno- 
and  thus  reheves  himself  of  the  onus  of  determining 
their  "  homologies."  From  the  \iew  I  have  been  led  to  take 
of  this  subject,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  considering  these 
arches  as  true  ha?mal  arches,  and  as  certainly  referable  to  the 
endo-ekeleton  as  the  mandibular  arch  itself.  I  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  conceive  that  the  complete  morphology  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  head  includes  the  homologies  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  lar}Tix,  trachea,  and  lungs. 

The  cartilages  and  bones  developed  in  the  actinal  fibixjus 
lamina)  are  most  important  elements  in  the  sclerome,  In  the 
head  they  are  varioujsly  modiiied  and  arranged,  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  organs,  but  also  as  a  system  of  props  to  afford 
additional  security  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
In  the  trunk  they  are  chiefly  subservient  to  the  myome.  They 
thus  exhibit  their  liighest  development  in  the  framework  of 
the  Hmbs,  for  the  entire  constitution  of  which  they  alone^  I 
believe,  supply  the  elements. 
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The  bony  rays  developed  in  the  metamyotomic  laminre  of 
fishes  exhibit  the  most  elementary  forms  of  actin apophyses. 
Here  again  I  must  differ  from  Professor  Owen,  who  limits 
the  number  of  these  "  diverging  appendages'*  to  one — gene- 
rally attached  to  the  pleurapophysis — on  each  side  of  the 
veitebra.  This  "  epipleural  element"  he  considers  to  be  a  part 
of  the  endo-skeleton,  while  the  additional  radiating  bony  fila- 
ments he  refers  to  the  exo-skeleton,  and  recognises  in  them  a 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of  "vegetative  repetition." 
While  I  admit  that  the  so-called  **  epipleural  spines"  are  the 
most  constant  of  these  bones,  yet^  as  the  others  are  developed 
in  the  same  fibrous  membrane,  which  has,  moreover,  no  primaiy 
relation  to  the  dermal  system,  I  cannot  see  on  what  groimds 
they  can  be  excluded  from  the  endo-skeleton.  As,  again,  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  principle  of  "  vegetative  repetition" 
in  a  morphological  inquiry,  and  as  1  find  all  of  these  *'  addi- 
tional ribs"  connected  with  important  modifications  of  the 
myome,  I  account  for  their  presence  teleologically,  and  hold, 
therefore,  that  they  must  also  be  explicable  moq>hologically. 

The  question  as  to  the  typical  number  of  actinapophyses 
in  a  sclerotome  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  determined  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  Their  existence  and  general 
morphological  relations  having  been  ascertained,  the  conditions 
which  determine  their  position  and  number  must  remain  for 
future  inquiry. 

On  these  grounds  I  cannot,  with  Professor  Owen,  regard 
the  branchiostegal  rays  on  each  side  collectively  as  a  single 
*'  diverging  appendage/'  I  not  only  recognise  on  each  side  of 
the  hyoidean  arch  of  the  osseous  fish  one  series,  but  a  double 
series  of  actinapophyses.  This  double  arrangement  of  the 
branchiostegal  rays  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  recorded. 
One  series  of  these  rays  is  attached  along  the  outer,  and 
therefore  moii>hologically  anterior  surface,  and  the  other  along 
the  inner,  and  therefore  posterior  suiface  of  the  cerato-hyal ; 
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but  as  the  two  series  aie  attached,  the  one  to  tlie  upper,  the 
other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  they  fomi  together  a  single 
range  for  the  support  of  the  brancliiostegal  fold. 

I  recognise  a  similar  but  more  developed  form  of  this 
doable  arrangement  of  actinapophyses  in  the  variously-modi- 
fied cartilaginous  or  semi-osseous  double  styles  or  plates  which 
ire  attached  to  the  convexities  of  the  branchial  arches  for  the 
support  of  the  respii*ator}'  membrane  of  osseous  fishes.  These 
branchial  actinapophyses  also  exhibit  that  jointed  or  multi- 
articulate  structure  so  generally  presented  by  the  rays  of  the 
mesial  and  bilateral  &ia 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  at  present  generally 
held,  that  the  inter-spinous  bones  and  raya  of  the  mesial  fins 
belong  to  tlie  demio-skeleton.  I  admit  that,  m  certain  in- 
stances, these  fins  present  more  or  less  dermal  bone  in  their 
oomposition  ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  fin-rays,  from  which  the 
akin  and  subcutaneous  texture  may  be  stripped,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  portions  of  the  demio-skeleton.  Tliese  rays  can 
scarcely,  I  conceive,  be  referred  to  the  dermo-skeleton  in  the 
cartilaginous  fishes  ;  and  as  the  raya  of  the  bOateral  fins  re- 
semble those  of  the  mesial  in  their  histological  as  well  as  in 
their  general  relations,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  The  rays  of  the  mesial,  as  well  as  of  the  bilateral 
fins  cannot,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  consistently  excluded 
from  that  portion  of  the  sclerome  usually  denominated  neuro- 
or  endo-akeleion  ;  but  like  other  elements  of  the  endo-skeleton 
which  approach  the  dermal  sclerous  fibrous  lamina,  tliey  may 
coalesce  with  dermal  bone. 

I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  inter-spinous  bones  and 
mesial  fin-rays  as  actinapophyseal  elements.  With  reference 
to  the  mesial  position  and  characters  of  these  bones,  I  would 
remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  qaite  permissible,  on  mor- 
phological grounds,  to  look  upon  each  inter-spinous  bone,  with 
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its  corresponding  fin-ray,  as  consisting  of  a  right  and  left 
actinapopbysia  mesially  united— tlmt  is,  to  consider  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  which  they  consist  in  the  young  fish  as 
fundamental  elements  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  This 
view  of  the  actin apophyseal  character  of  the  bones  of  the 
mesial  fins  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  double 
anal  and  caudal  fins  in  monstrous  fishes,  and  also  by  the  so- 
called  urobyal  bone.  The  relations  of  this  bone  ap|>ear  to  me 
to  indicate  that  it  is  not  referable  to  the  basohyal  elements  of 
the  arch,  but  to  the  actinapophyseal.  I  recognise  it  as  con- 
aisting  of  two  of  these  elements  fused  together  at  the  mesial 
plane. 

I  am  further  supported  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  the 
actinapophyseal  character  of  the  inter-^spinous  bones  and  mesial 
fin-rays,  by  the  well-known  and  hitherto  unexplained  antero- 
posterior duplicity  which  they  exhibit  in  certain  fishes.  Tn 
the  Pknu*onectidte,  for  instance,  the  inter-spinous  bones  are 
attached  in  pairs,  one  bone  in  front  and  another  behind  each 
spinous  process.  In  these  instances  I  conceive  we  have  ex- 
amples of  mesial  anterior  and  posterior  actinapophyses  in  each 
sclerotome.  The  cori-espouding  fin-rays  are,  it  is  true,  alternate, 
but  tliis  does  not  affect  the  general  principle,  when  we  keep 
in  view  the  remarkable  antero-posterior  movements  of  certain 
elements  of  the  sclerome  discovered  by  Remak  in  the  embiyo, 
and  the  highly-importiint  observations  of  Professor  Owen  with 
reference  to  the  alternations  of  some  of  the  elements  of*the 
spine  in  certain  reptiles  and  birtls — alternations  undoubtedly 
referable  to  movements  of  the  kind  discovered  by  Eemak. 

In  the  head  actinapophyseal  elements  are  generally  bar- 
like, or  more  or  less  flattened  from  without  inwards.  From 
the  peculiar  forms  assumed  by  these  elements  in  the  head,  an 
anterior  actinapophysis  of  one  sclerotome  may  meet  a  posterior 
one  from  the  sclerotome  in  front,  so  as  to  form  together  a  bar- 
like or  flattened  bridge,  or  buttress,  between  the  two.     These 
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bridge-like  connectioiis  of  neighbouring  sclerotomes  are  not 
onfrequently  completed  by  the  fibrous  basis  of  the  scleroaie. 
In  birds,  and  the  typical  lacertians,  indeed,  in  which  the 
actinapophyseal  elements  exhibit  remarkable  adaptations,  the 
fibnma  matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded^  and  liy  which 
they  are  connected,  forms  an  essential  feature  of  their  arrange- 
ment 

The  actinapophyseal  elements  of  a  sclerotome  are  to  be 
distinguished  as  hiemal  and  neural— those  attached  to  the 
bsemal  and  those  connected  with  the  neural  arches.     The 
liaemactinapophyses  are  the  most  usual  and  numerous,  and 
tffve  hitherto  been  aloue  recognised  as  such  by  anatomists.    I 
shall  therefore  at  present  only  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
neuractinapophyses,  that  I  consider  as  such  tlie  neural  range 
of  ••  additional  ribs,"  the  intcrspinous  bones  and  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fins,  and  of  the  neural  half  of  the  caudal  fin  in  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  and  also  the  inter-neural  cartilages,  to  which 
attention  was  first  directed  by  Job.  MiiUer,    In  the  cephalic 
sclerotomes,  the  neuractinapophyses  constitute  the  so-called 
•sense  capsules"  and  the  system  of  **  muco-dei-mal  bones." 
The  so-called  "  muconiermal  bones"  have  been  latterly  referred 
by  the  continental  anatomists  to  the  derrao-skeleton.     I  am, 
nevertheless,  inclined  to  believe^  that  when  the  general  mor- 
phological relations  of  these  bones,  and  their  existence  in  at 
least  reptdes  and  birds,  are  taken  into  consideration,  they  will 
be  admitted  as  elements  of  the  endo-skeleton.    They  aie  not 
the  only  bones  in  the  head  of  the  osseous  fish  wliich  are  tra- 
versed by  mucous  tubes ;  but  from  their  supeificial  position 
they  generally  are  so,  and  from  the  same  circumstance  are 
frequently  overlaid  by  dermal   bone.      Professor  Owen  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  muco-dermal  character  of  these 
bones,  and  includes  the  latihrynial  among  them.     Believing 
the  lachrymal  to  be  a  cephalic  neiiractinapophysis,  I  cannot 
assent  to  the  rejection  of  this  bone  from  the  endo-skeleton. 
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and  more  particularly  to  refeiriDg  the  perforation  which  gener- 
ally characterises  it  to  the  system  of  dermal  mucous  canala 
The  lachr}Tnal  canal  is  a  metasomatomic  opening.  It  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  cleft  between  the  maxillary  and 
palatine  viaceral  laminae.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  cleft,  at  the  extremity  of  that  metasoma- 
tomic space  in  which  the  eyeball  is  situated — viz.  the  orbit. 
The  lachrj^mal  bone  is  therefore  grooved  or  perforated  by  an 
integumentary  canal,  which,  as  a  portion  of  one  of  the  original 
clefts  in  the  wall  of  the  face,  is  retained  in  the  adult  as  a  pas- 
sage for  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland 

The  most  important  cephalic  neuractin apophyses  are  those 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  structures  which  support  and 
protect  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear  Tliey  exhibit  their  fundamen- 
tal character  most  distinctly  in  the  eyclostomatcius  and 
plagiostomatous  fishes,  in  wliich  they  consist  of  sessile  or 
pedunculated  cartilagiaous  cups  or  capsules  attached  to  the 
outer  margins  of  the  cranium.  In  the  other  vertebrata  these 
**  sense-capsules,"  variously  modified  in  form  and  texture,  be- 
come more  or  less  involved  in  the  waU  of  the  cranium.  In 
their  fundamental  form  they  must  be  considered  as  parts  of 
the  endo-skeleton,  homologous  in  the  hasmapod  with  those 
parts  of  the  derrao-skeleton  of  certain  neuropods,  such  as  the 
crustacean,  which  carry  the  organs  of  sense,  and  are  serially 
homologous  with  its  masticatorj'  and  ambulatory  limbs. 

Professor  Owen  refers  the  "  sense-capsules"  to  the 
splanchno-skeletom  But  the  organs  of  hearing,  vision,  and 
smell,  are  developed  not  from  or  in  connection  with  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  blastoderma,  but  from  the  so-called 
**  serous  layer" — that  is,  from  that  superficial  layer  which  pro- 
duces  the  skin,  its  appendages,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the 
primordial  vertebral  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  refer  the  sense-capsules,  as  De 
BlainviUe  did,  to  the  dermal  system  ;  but  their  histological, 
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embiyological,  and  general  relations,  indicate,  I  believe,  their 
real  nature  as  parts  of  the  neuro-skeleton. 

The  most  complex  and  important  development  of  the  ao 
tinapophyseal  elements  of  the  sclerome  are  those  arrange- 
ments which  constitute  the  framework  of  the  limbs.  As, 
however,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  dissent  from  Professor 
Owen's  determination  of  the  anterior  pair  of  limbs  as  the 
haemal  arch  and  "*  divergent  appendages"  of  the  occipital  ver- 
tebra ;  and  as  I  also  dissent  from  Ms  general  doctrine  of 
Umbs,  I  shall  reserve  my  observations  on  the  subject  for  a 
separate  communication. 

The  osseous  formations  in  connection  with  the  snbintegu- 
mentaiy  fibrous  lamina  constitute  collectively  the  dermal  por- 
tion of  the  sclerome.  As  the  constitution  of  the  exo-skeleton 
does  not  immediately  bear  on  the  object  I  have  in  view,  I 
shall  merely  observe,  in  reference  to  it,  that  a  more  extended 
and  systematic  investigation  of  its  structure  and  morphology 
is  at  present  very  much  to  be  desired. 

From  the  statements  already  made,  it  will  be  observed 
that  I  consider  that  the  most  general  conception  we  can  at 
present  reach  of  a  vertebra  or  sclerotome,  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
ponded  or  detailed  form  of  Von  Baer's  ideal  transverse  section 
of  the  vertebrate  animal,  which  is  based  on  the  original 
neural  and  haemal  foldings  of  the  blastoderma  from  the  sides 
of  the  corda  dorsaHs.  With  reference  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  I  venture  to  express  my  decided  opinion, 
that  formally  to  announce  the  archetypal  number  of  elements 
in  a  segment  of  the  skeleton  is  a  premature  attempt  at  gen- 
eralisation, and  that  a  dogmatic  statement  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  must  have  a  greater  tendency  to  check  legitimate  induc- 
tion the  higher  the  authority  from  which  it  emanates, 

Tfte  raodijkatimts  whuJi  occur  hi  the  SckTotmn£s  (mvards  or 
ai  the  front  of  ths  Mead, — It  is  generally  admitted,  that  in 
tracing  backwards  the  series  of  sclerotomes  in  a  vertebrate 
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animal,  they  become  modified  in  form  in  pKtportion  to 
withdrawal  of  the  other  organic  systems,  until  at  last  the 
sclerotome  may  become  a  mere  nodule  or  filament  Although 
it  is  also  generally  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion takes  place  in  the  sclerotome  towards  the  anterior  x>art  of 
the  cranium,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  has  not 
hitherto  been  precisely  determined.  I  find  that  it  presents, 
according  as  the  nasal  fossse  are,  or  are  not  present^  two  forms. 
First  general  form  of  Df(crwratio?i.— The  deterioration  ia 
much  less  in  the  first  form  than  in  the  second.  The  first  form 
may  be  best  observed  in  the  mammal,  in  which  alone  the 
nasal  cavities  are  complete.  The  nasal  fossae  of  the  mammal 
are  bounded  below  by  a  series  of  at  least  four  ha?mal  arches, 
the  palatine,  maxillary,  intermaxillary,  and  ali-naml,  which, 
along  with  the  soft  parts,  form  collectively  the  palatal  vault 
of  the  mouth,  with  the  upper  lip  and  under  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal nose  ;  these  three  continuous  surfaces  forming  in  fact 
the  anterior  part  of  the  stenial  or  hiemal  aspect  of  the  heai 
the  palatal  portion  being  inclosed  within  the  mouth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw.  If  now  the 
sclerotome,  of  which  the  intermaxillary  bones  constitute  the 
haemal  arch,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  present  supe- 
riorly the  two  nasal  bones,  as  its  neural  elements ;  but  which, 
instead  of  bounding,  along  with  their  corresponding  centrum, 
a  neural  space,  assist  the  intennaxillary  bones  in  forming  two 
spaces,  which  are  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  centrum,  which,  no  longer  separating 
a  neural  from  a  hfemal  space,  separates  a  pair  of  lateral  neuro- 
h3?mal  spaces,  or  nostrOs,  from  one  another.  This  modifica- 
tion of  the  sclerotome  depends,  primarily,  on  its  not  being 
required  to  enclose  a  se^gment  of  the  neural  axis  ;  and,  second- 
arily, on  its  co-operating  in  the  formation  of  the  nostrils. 
This  foi*m  of  sclerotome,  in  wMch  the  centrum  passes  from 
above  downwards,  I  denominate  catacmitric,  to  distinguish  it 
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from  the  ordinary  form  in  which  the  centmm  passes  across, 
which,  therefore,  I  also  occasionally  find  it  convenient  to  in- 
dicate as  the  diaceniric  form  of  sclerotome.  The  passage 
from  the  diaceniric  to  the  catacentric  form  is  exemplified  in 
the  ethmoidal  sclerotome,  the  haemal  arch  of  which,  consisting 
of  the  pair  of  maxillary  bones,  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  nasal  paaaages.  The  centrum  of  this  sclerotome  has  as- 
sumed the  fonn  of  a  more  or  less  compressed  plate,  which, 
while  it  retains  its  lateral  connection  with  the  neurapophyses, 
extends  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  \ipwards  into  the 
neural  space,  and  downwards  between  the  nostrils,  which, 
under  this  sclerotome  aud  the  one  beliind,  consist  of  a  mesially 
bisectetl  heemal  C4ivity. 

The  anterior  terminal  sclerotome  in  the  non-proboscidian 
TOftmmalfl  is  cartilaginous  and  catacentric.    Its  nenro-htemal 
chambers  are  closed  in  front  by  the  jimctioii  of  the  anterior 
margins  of  its  neural  and  hicmal  elements-     In  consequence, 
too,  of  the  position  of  the  external  nostrils,  which,  as  metaso- 
matomic  openings,  are  situated  between  the  hie  ma!  elements 
of  this  sclerotome  and  those  of  the  sclerotome  irimiediately 
behind,  itsh*mal  elements  are  tilted  forwards^  so  that  towards 
their  junction  with  the  neural  elements  their  sternal  margins 
are  continuous  with  the  dorsal  line  of  the  nose.    In  the  more 
developed  forms  of  this  sclerotome,  from  one  to  three  h;emac- 
Unapophyses  on  each  side  enter  largely  into  its  airangenients* 
In  the  proboscidian  mammals,  instead  of  being  greatly 
developed,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  this  sclerotome  is, 
on  the  contrar}^  much  simplified.     In  the  tapir  the  hsema- 
pophyses  have  disappeared,  while  in  the  elephant  the  neura- 
pophyses alone  exist  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped  form. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  w^ill  ultimately  be  admitted,  that 
the  proboscis  is  not  a  mere  elongation  or  development  of  the 
external  nose,  like  the  pseudo-prolioscie  of  the  bear,  racoon, 
and  coati,  but  a  syssomatome. 
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Se-cand  (jcnanl  form  of  Dcicri^yrat'hn  of  the  Sclerotome  at 
ihs  front  of  the  Head. — Tlie  character  of  this  form  of  deterioi 
tion  may  he  best  ohserved  in  the  intermaxillary  or  vomerine 
sclerotome  of  tlie  osseous  fish.     Instead  of  being  reserved  fc 
the  purpose  of  forming  portions  of  nostrils,  the  neural  space" 
no  longer  required  for  the  lodgment  of  a  segment  of  the  neural 
axis  disappears  entirely,  the  neurapophyses  being  at  the  same 
time  generally  absent.     The  centrum  may  also  disappear,  or 
may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  cartilaginous  nodule ;  a  pair  of 
neurapophyses  may  therefore  form  the  entire  sclerotoma 
These  hsemapophyses  generally  extend  outwards  and  down- 
wards from  one  another,  or  from  the  centrum  if  it  exists  at, 
the  mesial  plane.    They  form  together,  therefore,  an  arch  sus- 
pended at  its  centre,  with  its  piers  unsupported     The  haema- 
pophyses  of  the  two  sclerotomes  immediately  behind  form  re- 
spectively two  archea,  the  maxillary  and  palatal,  suspended, 
by  their  centres  from  the  base  of  the  skull     The  centres  of] 
these  two  arches  arc,  however,  morphologically  their  approxi-i 
mated  piers,  the  actual  centres  ;  their  sternal  or  hsemal  con- 
junctions are  not  completed  in  the  osseous  fish,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-formation  of  the  nasal  fossae.    These  three 
incomplete  hBemal  arches  retain  their  embryonic  form  of  im- 
perfect visceral  laminse.     They  do  not  bridge  across  to  form, 
a  palate,  and  therefore  the  first  complete  haemal  arch  in  the 
osseous  fish  is  the  mandibular.     The  palate  in  it  is,  therefore, 
like  that  of  the  mammal,  morphologically  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  animah    But  they  differ  from  one  another 
in  this  respect^  that  the  palate  of  the  fish  is  a  primary,  that 
of  the  mammal  a  secondary  surfaca 

NuTfibeT  of  Sclerotomes  in  the  Vertebrate  Head, — It  has 
tended  not  a  little  to  throw  discredit  on  the  vertebral  theory 
of  the  skull,  that  its  advocates  have  differed  much  as  to  the 
number  of  its  constituent  vertebrae.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  discordant  views  are  the  result  of  a  tendency  in 
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later  inquirers  to  be  influenced  by  that  d  priori,  or  "  transcen- 
dental "  method,  characteristic  of  those  German  and  French 
anAtomista  with  whom  the  subject  originated.  For  my  own 
part,  so  far  from  coinciding  in  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
^^  nmnber  of  segments  in  the  vertebrate  head  is  the  same  in  all 
^Bits  farms,  I  believe  that  it  varies.  I  shaU  state  in  the  sequel 
^H  the  grounds  on  wliich  I  hold  the  number  of  sclerotomes  to  vary 
^Hpbghtly  in  the  heads  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  veiiebi^ata,  I 
^HBl,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  ai-e  indications 
afforded  by  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy,  of  the  exist- 
ence in  certain  forms  of  vertebrate  head  of  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  sclerotomes  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  1 
bflee  this  conjecture,  first,  on  the  system  of  cartilaginous  nasal 
segments  in  the  cyclostomes ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  head  is  to  be  distinguished  embryologically 
from  the  trunk,  by  the  presence  of  *'  visceral  laminae  *'  separ- 
by  clefts,  then  not  only  the  cyclostomes,  but  the  still 
remarkable  brancliiostoma  indicate  a  number  of  cephalic 
segments,  and  a  foi*m  of  vertebrate  structure,  of  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  it  can  only  be  said  that  such  a 
fonn  is  deducible  from  the  vertebrate  tj'pe. 

I  recognise  in  the  head  of  the  fish,  exclusive  of  the  cyclo- 
stomes, six  sclerotomes ;  in  that  of  the  amphibian  and  reptile 
ilso  six  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  crocodiles,  in  which  the 
seventh  is  feebly  developed  ;  in  that  of  birds,  six  ;  and  in 
that  of  mammals,  exclusive  of  the  proboscidians,  seven. 

I  find  it  more  convenient  to  examine  these  sclerotomes 
from  before  baclcwards  ;  and  I  distinguish  them  provisionally 
by  the  following  designations  : — 

1.  RhINAL.  4   PRE-SPHENOIDAL. 

2.  Vomerine,  5,  Post-sphenoidal. 

3.  Ethmoidau  6.  Temporal. 
7.  Occipital. 
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Keeping  out  of  view,  therefore,  the  cyclostomatous  fishe^*i 
and  the  proboscidian  mammals,  which  present  indications  of 
a  greater  nimiber,  the  vertebrata  generally  possess  aJl  the 
sclerotomes  enumerated  above,  except  the  rhinal,  which 
eidsts  only  in  mammals  and  crocodiles. 

On  a  Fundamtnfal  Different  heticetti  the  Cranium  of  the 
MmnmaJ  a7«^  timt  of  ike  BM,  HeptUe^  AmphMan,  and 
Osseous  JVsA,— In  my  earlier  attempts  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  subject,  I  found  myself  opposed  by  difficulties 
in  passing  from  the  manmialian  to  the  lower  form  of  cranium, 
and  rim  versa.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  this  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  reciprocal  development  and  atrophy  of 
meta-neurapophyseal  elements  of  four  scleit)toraes  in  the  two 
forma.  In  coiiseqneuce  of  this,  we  had  been  hitherto  con- 
founding the  fi-ontal  bone,  or  meta-neurapophysis  of  the  eth- 
moidal sclerotome  of  tlie  mammal,  %vith  the  so-called  ''proper 
frontal  bone,"  which  is  in  fact  the  meta-neurapophysis  of  tlie 
pre-sphenoidal  sclerotome  of  the  bird,  reptile^  amphibian,  and 
osseous  fish,  an  element  of  which  there  are,  and  this  only  in 
rare  instances,  faint  or  doubtful  traces  in  the  former;  and 
pari  passu,  we  had  been  confounding  the  parietal  bonas,  the 
double  meta-neurapophysis  of  the  post-sphenoidal  sclerotome 
of  the  mammal,  with  the  so-called  parietals,  the  largely-de- 
veloped meta-neurapophyses  of  the  temporal  sclerotome  of 
the  bird,  reptile,  amphibian,  and  osseous  fish,  elements  which 
are  much  reduced  in  size,  and  masked  in  the  fi>nnen  Among 
other  important  organic  relations  indicated  in  the  existence 
of  these  two  forms  of  cranium,  I  woidd  here  more  particularly 
note  their  bearing  on  the  encephalon.  Of  the  two  forms,  that 
of  tlie  fish,  reptile,  and  bird,  while  it  adheres  to  the  common 
type,  is  modified  mainly  in  relation  to  the  oi^ans  of  smell, 
sight,  and  hearing*  That  of  the  mammal,  also  adhering  to 
the  common  type,  Is  modified  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum 
proper — to   that  nervous  structure  superimposed  upon  the 
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daies  of  ganglionic  masses  at  the  base  of  the  brain  which  are 
senally  homologous  with  the  spinal  cord 

RsmAL  Sclerotome. — Li  Mawmak, — The  principal  parts 
of  the  cranium  which  remain  unossified  in  the  mammal  are 
the  nasal  septum  and  the  cai'tilages  of  the  nose.  Of  these,  the 
unoflsified  portion  of  the  nasal  septum  is  the  anterior  prolon- 
gskioii  af  the  basal  portion  of  the  so-called  "  primordial 
cranium,"  It  is  consequently  a  continuous  mass  of  cartUage, 
but  is  nevertheless  referable  to  three  sclerotomes  ;  its  superior 
portion  completing  the  centrum  of  the  ethmoidal ;  its  lower 
portion  the  centrum  of  the  vomerine  ;  and  its  anterior  that 
of  the  rhinal  sclerotome. 

The  rhinal  sclerotome  in  the  mammal  is  fibrous,  cartila- 
ginouB,  and  catacentria  Its  centrum,  formed  by  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  nasal  septum,  extends  from  its  neural  to  its 
hsBmal  margin.  Its  right  and  left  neural  elements  are  the  so- 
cftllfid  superior  or  triangular  cartilages  of  the  nose.  They 
may  be  continuous  with  or  merely  attached  to  the  neural  edge 
of  their  centrum.  The  anterior  margins,  or  angles  of  these 
cartilages,  and  the  corresponding  point  of  the  septum  or  cen- 
trum is  the  absolute  anterior  tennination  of  the  animal,  or 
more  precisely  of  its  morphological  axis.  The  ridge  of  the 
noee  downwards  and  forwards  to  that  point  is  nenml  or  dorsal ; 
beyond  it,  although  continued  in  the  same  line,  the  ridge  is 
hiftmal  or  sternal. 

The  two  alar  cartilages  are  the  haemapophyges  of  this 
aclerotome.  Variously  modified  in  form,  they  are  more  or  less 
firmly  attached  to  the  lower  margins  of  the  upper  cartilages. 
In  front  they  are  attached  to  the  septum»  to  which  also  they 
are  more  loosely  connected  round  the  tip  of  the  nose,  being 
frequently  folded  in  on  the  ridges  of  the  septum.  In  the 
fibmiiA  membrane  occupying  the  sides  of  the  space  between 
the  posterior  margins  of  the  alar  cartilages  which  together 
constitute  the  haemal  arch  of  their  sclerotome,  and  the  ante- 
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rior  margiiis  of  the  intermaxillaiy  bones  which  form  the 
arch  of  the  succeeding  sclerotome,  there  are  generally  a  numhef" 
of  variously  iiiodified  cartilaginous  pieces.  These  pieces  are 
teleologically  highly  important  elements  of  the  rhinal  sclero- 
tome. Morphologically  they  are  actinapophyses.  When  fully 
developed,  they  are  three  on  e^ch  side  attached  to  the  alar 
cartilage.  In  the  ox  and  other  ruminants,  the  superior  actiiia- 
pophysis  is  an  irregular  lamina,  which,  imbedded  in  the  fibrous 
membrane,  assists  in  supporting  the  wall  of  the  nostril.  The 
second  is  a  thick,  short  bar,  articulated  to  the  alar  cartilage  in 
front,  and  jointed  behind  to  the  corresponding  element  of  the 
vomerine  sclerotome,  by  which  arrangement  it  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  inferior  tui'binal  bone,  which  is  an  actina- 
pophyseal  element  of  the  ctlmioidal  sclerotome.  The  third  or 
inferior  rhinal  actinapopliysis  is  a  crutch-like  cartilage,  articu- 
lated to  the  alar  clement  by  its  stem,  which  is  bent  inwards, 
then  do^\Tiwards,  and  outwards  to  the  margin  of  the  nostril, 
which  it  supports  by  its  cun^ed  transvei'se  portion.  In  the 
bear,  racoon,  and  coati,  the  two  superior  actinapophyses  are 
much  developed,  and,  along  wuth  the  neurapophyseal,  fonn 
the  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  trunk-like  nose,  or  pseudo- 
proboscis.  In  the  pliacochoer  the  aciuninated  nasal  bone^ 
curve  down  toward  the  intemiaxOlary,  so  as  to  separate  the 
neural  elements  of  the  rhinal  sclerotome  from  one  another. 
The  rhinal  centrum  is  therefore  much  diminished  in  extent ; 
but  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  strengthened  for  the  support  of  the 
nasal  buckler  by  a  deposit  of  bone-  The  lieemapophyseal  and 
actinapophyseal  elements  are  thus  pushed  outwards,  along 
with  the  nostril,  so  as  to  produce  that  breadth  for  which  the 
snout  of  this  pig  is  remarkable.  In  man  the  rhinal  actinapo- 
physes are  reduced  to  the  sesamoid  cartilages*  In  the  solipeds 
they  disappear  altogether.  The  so-caDed  semilunar  cartilage 
of  the  horse  is,  in  fact,  the  alar  cartilage  itself,  the  internal 
inferior  angle  of  which,  much  elongated,  support-s  the  inner 
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maTgin  of  the  nostril,  as  the  transverse  limb  of  the  crutch-like 
iuferior  actinapophysis  of  the  nmnnant  supports  the  outer 
margin  of  the  orifice. 

Th€  Rvdimentary  Ehiiial  SderotoTfW.  in  the  Cromdik.<i, — In 
the  crocodiles,  as  in  the  mammalia,  the  vomerine  sclerotome 
is  traversed  by  the  nasal  fossce,  which  open  therefore  iu  front, 
instead  of  behind  it,  as  iu  the  otiier  reptiles  and  in  birds.  It 
is  evident  therefore,  that  if  the  crocodiles  do  not  possess,  like 
the  mammalia,  a  rhinal  sclerotome,  their  external  nostrils 
roust  present  an  exceptional  arrangement;  for,  instead  of 
bedng  metasomatomic,  they  must  be  teriiiinal.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  alligator  the  hoods  which  extend  from  the 
anterior  inner  margins  and  septuot  of  the  osseous  external 
nostrils  consist  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  the  muscles 
which  act  upon  them.  This  double  fibro-muscular  hood  is  so 
anunged  on  each  side  as  to  ha\'e  the  oblique  slit-like  nostrils 
situated  between  tlieir  outer  margins  and  the  inteiinaxOlary 
edges.  If  a  plate  of  cartilage  were  developed  in  the  margin 
of  each  hood,  the  whole  aiTangement  would  occupy  the  posi- 
tion and  exhibit  the  relations  of  an  aii~nasal  cartilage — a 
rhinal  haemapophysis,  or  neurapophysis,  as  in  the  elephant 

VoMmiNK  Sclerotome. — In  Mammals,— In  the  mammal 
the  vomerine  is  a  perfect  eatacentric  sclerotome.  The  nasal 
bones  are  its  neural  elements,  as  they  occasionally  run  together, 
and  are  evidently,  as  has  been  generally  admitted,  serially 
homologous  with  the  frontals  and  parietal s ;  they  must  be 
viewed  as  metaneurapophyses,  the  neurapophyses  being  absent 
in  the  absence  of  a  nen^ous  centi-e.  The  intennaxillaries  meet- 
ing below  form  the  haemal  arch,  and  the  centrum  consists  of 
the  vomer,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  cartilaginous 
tmsa^.  septum. 

TBe  vomer  is  a  bone  peculiarly  mamraaliati*  It  may  be 
said  to  make  its  appearance  aa  a  developed  element,  along 
with  the  completed  nasal  fossa\     But  its  development  in  the 
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niamrnaliaii  series  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  nasal  fossie, 
but  on  tlie  mtermaxillaries,  with  wliich,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  sequel,  it  is  invariably  connected.  Its  passage  backwards 
under  the  centrum  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome  to  abut  against 
that  of  the  pre-sphenoidal,  m,  as  will  also  appe^ar,  a  mamma- 
liiui  peculiarity,  and  an  instance  of  that  aiitero-posterior  elon- 
gation and  of  that  overlapping  arrangement  so  frequent  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  cephalic  centrums  to  one  another. 

"VVlien  the  inferior  turbinal  bone,  an  actinapojihysis  of  the 
ethnioidal  sclerotome,  is  highly  developed,  as  in  the  ruminants, 
a  strong  flattened  bar  of  fibro-caililage  is  attached  to  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  intermaxillary, 
and  widening  out  into  a  soft  canned  cartilaginous  plate,  com- 
pletes the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  turbinal,  connecting  it  at 
the  same  time  to  the  second  actinapophysis  or  turbinal  pro- 
cess of  the  ali-nasal  cartilage.  1  look  upon  this  appendage  as 
a  hicmactinapophysis  of  the  vomerine  scleix>t(jme  ;  and  serially 
homologous  with  the  second  or  turbinal  baBmactinapopbysis  of 
the  rhinal,  and  with  the  turbinal  hiemactinapophysis  of  the 
ethmoidal  sclerotomes.  Tliese  ht^mactiuapi>physes  have  all 
of  them  been  enclosed  within  the  nasal  chamber  during  de- 
velopment J  having  passed  in  through  the  metaselerotomic 
clefts,  instead  of  forming  parts  of  the  nasal  wall,  or  projecting 
from  its  outer  aspect 

VoTnerhw  Sclerotome  in  the  Crocodiles* — It  is  remarkable 
that  the  familiar  fact  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  external 
nostrils  of  the  crocodiles  should  not  hitherto  have  attracted 
attention.  They  open  in  fix^nt  of  the  intermaxillaries  as  in 
the  mammals  ;  whereas,  in  the  tyi^ical  lacertians,  and  in  the 
extinct  plesiosaurs,  ichthyo8aui"B,  and  pterodactyles,  in  the 
ophidians,  amphibians,  and  birds,  they  open  behind  these 
bones.  On  this  peculiarity  in  the  crocodiles  depends  the  very 
perfect  development  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum. 
Along  with  the  complete  and  pervious  intermaxillary  arch,  w^e 
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find  a  complete  although  cartilaginous  vomer.  Of  that  paii 
of  the^  extended  nasal  septum  of  the  croMdiles,  corresponding 
to  the  mammalian  nasal  septaim,  tlie  only  ossified  portion  is 
an  elongated  single  or  double  slip  along  the  lower  edge  <jf  its 
ethmoidal  region,  jtnd  continuous  with  the  elongated  pre- 
6phenoidal  centrum.  Prolessor  Owen  considei's  this  slip  of 
bone  as  the  vomer.  I  will  only  obseiTO  at  present  tlmt,  hold- 
ing the  vomer  to  be  invariably  in  relation  to  the  iutennaxil- 
laries,  I  can  only  conceive,  as  the  vomer  in  the  crocodile,  that 
elongated  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nasal  septum  winch 
extends  beneath  the  elongated  nasal  bones  to  the  jnterniaxil- 
laiy  suture, 

Vamei-im  Sclerotojm  in  Typkal  Lacertiafis.— In  the  proper 
lizards  this  sclerotome  is  imperforate.     Tlie  intermaxillaries 

only  close  in  at  the  palate,  but  in  front  also  ;  the  more  or 

elongated  and  combined  ascending  processes  joining  the 
united  or  distinct  nasal  bones.  Tlie  centrum  is  represented 
by  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilaginous  septum.  The  two 
bones,  usually  described  as  the  double  vomer  of  the  lizard, 
belong,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  sequel,  to  the  suc- 
ceeding aclerotome — the  etkmoidaL 

Vomerine  Sclerotome  in  Birds, — The  vomerine  sclerotome 
tlie  bird  consists  principally  of  the  intermaxillaries,  but 

ly  of  the  persistent  anterior  portion  of  the  primordial 
cranium.  Tlie  intermaxillaries  speedily  unite  below  and  in 
tront^  80  as  to  form  the  first  and  principal  paii  of  the 
beak.  Theii*  united  ascending  processes  extend  up  to  the 
so-called  **  principal  frontal  bone,"  and  separate  completely 
the  so-called  nasal  bones.  In  the  sequel  the  evidence  \nl\  be 
adduced  on  which  1  found  my  belief  that  the  bone  called  in 
birds  the  '*  frontal/*  or  *'  principal  frontal/'  is  not  the  frontal 
of  the  mammal ;  but  that  the  two  so-called  nasal  bones  in  the 
bird  are  the  two  halves  of  that  bone  which  in  the  mammals 
is  called  frontal.     If  so,  where  are  the  nasal  bones  of  the  bird  ? 
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as  the  ascending  processes  of  their  intermaxillaries,  which 
occupy  the  proper  positioE  of  the  nasals,  have  not  been  ob- 
aerved  as  separate  centres  of  ossification  ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  clielonian  reptiles  want  these  bones,  and  resemble 
birds  in  the  general  character  and  horny  covering  of  their 
beaks,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  nasal  bones  are  defi- 
cient as  ossified  elements  in  the  bird.  In  young  birds,  aiter 
boiling  or  maceration,  the  osseous  elements  of  tlie  beak  may 
be  removed,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  primordial  cranium 
brought  into  view.  In  the  fore  part  of  its  septura  we  again 
recognise  the  vomerine  centrum,  but  more  or  less  deficient  in 
certain  birds  from  the  septal  perforation  peculiar  to  them. 
The  upper  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  septum,  where  it  m  in 
contact  with  the  ascending  processes  of  the  Lntennaxillaries, 
flattens  out  into  a  lamina,  which  partly  ix)ofs  over  the  external 
nostril  on  each  side.  These  marginal  processes  of  the  cartHa- 
giuous  vomerine  centrum  extend  down  in  front,  so  as  to  line 
the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  nasal  fossje,  projecting  some^ 
what  behind  the  intermaxillary  margin  of  the  external  nostril. 
The  broad  projecting  upper  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  septum 
occupies  the  position  of  the  nasal  bones,  while  the  inferior 
portions  project  from  behind  the  intermaxillaries,  like  oper- 
cular actinapophyses.  In  the  chick  the  part  of  the  primor- 
dial cranium  just  described  as  belonging  to  the  vomerine 
sclerotome  presents  an  opaque  aspect  and  fibroH^artilagiuous 
structure,  contrasting  with  the  hyahne  cartilage  posterior  to 
it — a  peculiarity  pointed  out  by  Eeichert  as  characteristic  of 
certain  portions  of  the  primordial  cranium.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  I  do  not  consider  the  bone  or  bones  usually  called 
'*  vomer"  in  the  bird  as  correctly  designated.  In  the  sequel 
I  shall  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  I  hold  these  bones  to 
be  the  upper  elements  of  the  palatine  arch, 

T7fc  Vomerific  Sdcrokmic  in  CMoniun  lieptiles. — The  intei^ 
maxillaries  in  the  chelonian,  united  below,  complete  the  front 
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of  the  palate,  alveolar  margin,  and  floor  of  the  nasal  fossas. 
The  only  trace  of  ascending  processes  which  they  present  is  a 
compreased  spine,  which  projects  upwards  at  their  junction  in 
the  median  line  of  the  nasal  opening  of  the  cranium.  Hie 
lateral  margins  of  that  opening  are  fonned  by  the  maxillariea 
alone  ;  its  upper  margin  by  the  so-called  pre-frontals,  except 
in  Hydromedusa  and  certain  fossil  forms.  The  cartilaginous 
aeptum  of  the  nasal  fossil  extends  np  from  the  intermaxillary 
auture  to  that  of  the  pi-e-frontals. 

Is  the  chelonian  vomerine  sclerotome  modelled  on  that  of 
the  crocodile,  or  of  the  bird  ?  The  chulonian  presents  the  first 
st^e  in  the  remarkable  development  of  the  nasal  passages 
exhibited  by  the  crocodiles.  But  the  general  deficiency  of  the 
OASal  bones,  the  indications  of  ascending  processes  of  the 
intermaxiUaries  in  the  mesial  plane,  the  formation  of  the 
posterior  margins  of  the  extenuil  nostrils  by  the  maxiliaries, 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  in  the  construction  of  its  vomerine 
sclerotome,  the  chelonian  differs  fi'om  the  crocodiles,  and 
resembles  the  tjqiical  lacertiaus,  the  ophidians,  amphibians, 
and  the  birds.  The  cartilaginous  lining  of  its  nasal  fosste,  a 
renmant  of  its  primordial  cranium,  projects,  in  general,  a  Httle 
beyond  the  margins  of  the  osseous  nostrils,  as  in  birds  ;  hut 
in  Trionyx  and  Chclys,  the  projecting  margins  nui  forward 
together  in  the  form  of  a  double  cartilaginous  proboscis. 

Tlie  Vonierine  Sderotoim  in  the  Osscaus  Fishes. — 1  have 
aizeady  described  the  general  constitution  of  the  vomerine 
sclerotome  of  the  osseous  fish,  as  one  form  of  deteriomtion  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  craniiuu.  Its  centrum,  the  vomer,  when  it 
is  present,  is  merely  a  cartilaginous  nodule  in  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  in  front  of  the  bone 
usually  described  as  the  "  vomer,"  but  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  centrum  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome  ;  the  neural  elements 
are  those  scale-like  bones,  which  Cuvier  recognises,  I  believe 
correctly,  as  the  nasala     Professor  Owen   considers  these 
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boiiea  to  be  the  turbinai  divisiona  of  the  olfactory 
capsules  ;"  ami,  accoi'diug  to  his  doctrine  of  the  sense-capsules, 
elements  of  the  splauchno-skeleton.  If  Professor  Owen  imdei 
stands  by  the  tiirbinal  divisions  of  the  olfactory  sense-cap-"' 
sules,  bones  homologons  with  the  inferior  tnrbiuated,  or  even 
the  so-called  ethmoidal  turbinated  bones  of  the  mammal,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  on  embryological  principles,  how,  as 
splanchnic  bones^  and  as  developed  in  connection  with  the 
nmxillaries,  they  come  to  be  situated  under  the  integument  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  It  is,  moreover,  questionable, 
whether  the  sclerous  capside  of  this,  or  of  any  of  the  special 
sense-organs,  is  ever  di\'ided,  and  its  parts  separated  from  one 
another^  under  such  relations  aa  those  presented  by  the  ao- 
caUed  "  tuvbinals"  and  "  ethmoidal"  of  the  osseous  fish. 

The  intermaxillaiies  form  the  principal  and  more  peculiar 
elements  of  tliis  foiin  of  vomerine  sclerotome.  The  nasal 
foss9B  being  entirely  absent,  the  mei*ely  fibrous  olfactory  sense- 
capsule  is  subcutaneous,  or  partly  under  cover  of  the  nasal 
bones  (turbinals) ;  the  vomer  is  not  developed  as  a  septam, 
but  merely  to  supply  a  fulcrum  for  the  intermaxOlaries,  which 
may  even  constitute  the  entire  sclerotome,  but  are  never 
united  below,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  haemal  arch. 

The  ETHMOiitAL  Sclkuotomel^ — The  ethmoidal  sclerotomy 
and  the  presphenoidal  immediately  behind  it>  present,  in  the 
different  forms  of  vertebrata,  various  remarkable  modifications 
of  their  elements,  partly  dependent  on  the  position  of  the 
olfactory  lobes  of  the  brain,  partly  on  the  position  of  the 
olfactory  capsules  themselves,  pailly  on  peculiar  adjustnienta 
of  the  nasal  fossie,  and  on  the  an-angemeuts  subservient  to 
mastication. 

The  withdrawal  from  beliind  forwards  of  the  neural  axis, 
in  the  course  of  development,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
tlie  neural  canal,  is  accompanied  by  well-known  changes  in 
the  evacuated  but  rapidly-increasing  posterior  trunk  aclero- 
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Corresponding,  but  much  more  remarkable  changes, 
t£(  which  attention  has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  directed, 
jftccoropony  the  withdrawal  from  before  backwards  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain  from  tlie  ethmoidal  and  pre- 
•phenuidal  sclerotomes.  The  neural  portions  of  these  sclero- 
tomes assume  more  or  less  of  the  catacentric  character — they 
become  demircUaceniric.  The  neural  chamber  of  the  ethmoidal 
sclerotome  of  the  mammal,  in  addition  to  a  portion  of  the 
cerebrum  proper,  lodges  its  homologous  segment  of  the 
neural  axis.  In  the  bird  the  neural  chamber  of  this  sclero- 
tome is  completely  evacuated  by  the  neural  axis,  which  not 
only  leaves  it,  but  withdraws  in  part  also  from  the  pre- 
ephenoidaL  The  absence  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
neural  axis  iLXom  the  neural  chamber  of  the  etlimoidal 
sderotome  is  accompanied  by  the  division  of  that  chamber 
into  a  right  and  left  compartment  by  a  mesially  laminar 
oentnim,  the  two  compartments  being  occupied  by  the  oKactory 
eapQolea,  The  olfactiiry  lobes  in  the  bii-d  are  not  only  with- 
drawn fix}m  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome,  but  retreat  to  a  certain 
distance  backwards  in  the  neural  chamber  of  the  prespbenoidal. 
To  this  extent  the  chamber  becomes  catacentric  ;  but  instead 
of  its  two  resulting  compartments  being  occupied  by  new 
structures,  having  only  to  transmit  the  oltkctory  nerves^  their 
outer  waUa  collapse  upon  the  meKially  laminar  centrum,  and 
Tery  generally  disappear  almost  altogether,  so  as  to  leave  the 
nerves  uncovered  on  the  sides  of  the  laminar  centnim  as  they 
pass  forward  to  the  ethmoidal  chambers.  The  neural  chamber 
of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotunie  of  the  bird,  containing  only  the 
oKactory  capsules,  is  so  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  with  the  ueuiul  arch  and  centrum  of  "the  presphenoidal, 
as  to  be  more  or  less  movable  along  with  the  lower  mandible. 
The  ethmoidal  in  the  mammal  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  anterior 
cerebral  sclerotome,  while  in  the  bird  it  becomes  the  posterior 
facial  sclerotome. 
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In  the  reptile  both  the  ethmoidal  and  presphenoidal  (?)* 
iclerotomes  are  evacxiated  by  the  neural  axis,  the  olfactory- 
nerves  alone  passing  along  in  the  compressed  tubular,  partially- 
catacenti'ic  neural  chamber  of  the  latter— the  olfactory  capsules 
occupying  the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  former.  In 
reptiles,  however,  the  veiy  varied  forms  assumed  by  the  bones 
of  the  face,  and  more  particularly  by  those  of  tlie  palatine 
arch,  in  relation  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  arrangements  for 
mastication,  jjroduce  numerous  remarkable  modifications  of 
these  two  sclerotomes. 

Ill  passing  from  the  reptile  to  the  fish^  the  ethmoidal 
sclerotome  may  be  said  to  gather  together  its  scattered  elements, 
and  to  present  a  centrum  and  neural  arch  frequently  as  com- 
pact  as  the  human,  but  modified  by  the  deficiency  of  nostrils* 
and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  neural  axis. 

Ethmoidal  Centrum  and  N^cural  Arch  in  tJie  Mammal. — 
The  himian  cranium,  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  higher  of  the 
two  forms  of  skull,  will  not  unfreciuently  bo  found  to  afifoi'd  a 
clue  to  the  signification  of  bones  which,  being  only  applied  to 
their  final  purposes  in  it,  are  more  or  less  masked  in  the  other 
mannnaha,  and  apt  to  be  misunderstood  altogether  in  the  fish, 
reptile,  and  bird.  If  wc  examine  in  connection  the  two  bony 
masses,  which,  in  the  cuiTeut  nomenclature  of  human  anatomy, 
are  distinguished  as  frontal  and  ethmoid,  they  will  be  seen  to 
constitute  a  nng,  the  space  within  which  is  greatly  dilated 
behind,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  expansioUj  more  particularly 
of  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  the  fmntal,  while  it  is 
diminii^hed  to  a  tubular  chink  in  front,  and  is  so  indistinct 
towards  the  nasal  fossie  that  the  older  anatomists  named  it 
"foi-amen  csecum."(?)  The  development  of  this  bony  ring 
shows  it  to  consist  of  five  pieces.  These  are— the  mesial  plate, 
including  the  crista-galli  of  the  ethmoid,  the  lateral  masses  of 

*  Thia  and  the  succeeding  marks  of  inteirogatioti  wc  have  found  id  tt  eopj 
annotated  by  tlic?  author.— Ens. 
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the  same  bone,  iBcluding  the  correspondiDg  halves  of  the 
cribriform  lamina,  and  the  tTfro  halves  of  the  frontal  We 
have  here,  therefore,  a  centrum,  a  pair  of  neurapophyses,  and 
a  di%ided  metaneiirapophysis.  The  pair  of  olfactory  nervous 
centres^  U'hich  terminate  iu  front  the  entire  series  of  segments 
of  the  neural  axis,  are  the  segments  of  that  axis,  homologous 
with  this  neural  arch  and  centrum.  In  the  mammaha  only 
is  the  upper  part  of  this  neural  arch  expanded  and  adapted 
for  the  protection  of  the  more  or  less  developed  fore  part  of 
the  cerebrum  proper.  In  the  central  portion  and  lateral  masses 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  in  the  frontal  hones  of  the  mammal,  1 
Tecoguise  the  cenlrimi  and  neural  arch  of  a  sclerotome,  which 
I  provisionally  distinguish  as  the  ethmoidal. 

Centrum,  and  Neural  Arch  of  tlie  Ethmoidal  Sderoiome  in 
the  Osstous  Fish. — The  more  or  less  concurrent  statements  of 
Oken,  Bojanus,  GeofTroy,  Cuvier,  and  Owen,  as  well  as  the 
lelations  of  the  hones  themselves,  leave  no  douht  as  to  the 
homology  of  the  so-called  pre-frontals  of  the  fish.  They  are 
nenrapophyseal  elements,  the  lateral  ethmoidal  masses  of  the 
mammal  in  another  form,  and  minus  the  ossified  olfactory 
capsules.  The  median  bone  superimposed  upon  the  "  pre- 
frontals "  of  the  fish,  and  which  has  been  very  generally  held 
to  be  the  united  nasals,  and  the  spine  of  the  olfactory  vertebra, 
must  be  homologous  with  the  frontal  bone  of  the  mammal  if 
its  relations  to  the  "  pre-frontals  "  and  olfactory  nerves  of  the 
former  are  compared  with  those  of  the  ethmoid  and  frontal 
bones,  and  the  olfactory  nei-ves  of  the  latter.  Professor  Owen, 
while  he  adopts  the  determination  of  the  superior  median 
bone  as  the  united  nasals,  also  holds  by  the  hitherto  unanimous 
opinion  of  anatomists,  that  the  median  bone  armed  with  teeth, 
eitnated  below  the  pre-frontals  of  the  fisli,  is  the  vomer. 
Guided  by  the  ethmoid  of  the  mammal,  I  cannot  see  in  this 
bone  aught  else  than  the  homologue  of  the  central  element  of 
the  mammalian  ethmoid.    The  vomer  is  a  mammalian  bone  ; 
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if  it  appears  in  thts  fish  at  all,  it  is  a  cartilaginous  or  semiossi- 
fied  nodule  between  the  intcrmaxillarie^.  That  the  centrum 
of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome  in  the  fish,  considered  aa  the 
hoKiologue  of  the  central  plate  or  bar  of  the  nianiraalian 
ethmoid,  shonld  carry  teeth  in  the  fish,  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  one  of  the  centTums  of  tlie  cervical  vertebra  in  that 
class  of  animals  should  l>e  so  armed, 

Hmmal  Arch  of  fhe  Ethmoidal  Sclerotome  in  fh^  Mammal 
and  Ossemis  Fish,— I  have  commenced  my  account  of  tlie 
morphological  constitution  of  this  important  sclerotome  by 
pointing  out  the  typical  arrangement  wliich  its  neural  arch 
and  centnim  present  in  the  mammal  and  fish.  As  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  jjarts  of  this  sclerotome  becomes  much  and 
variously  modified  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  in  relation 
to  the  various  forais  presented  by  the  organs  of  smell  and  the 
nostrils,  it  wiU  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
examine  the  constitution  of  its  hfemal  arch.  Even  in  its  most 
complex  form,  this  ha3mal  arch,  like  those  of  the  rhinal  and 
vomerine  sclerotomes,  consists  of  two  elements  only,  the  right 
and  left  niaxillan^  bones.  In  the  osseous  fish  they  resemble 
the  "  lateral  frontal  processes  *'  in  the  embryo  ;  they  form  only 
an  incipient  arch  like  that  formed  by  the  vomerine  haemapo- 
pliyseg  in  front  of  them.  They  do  not  invariably  carry  teeth. 
They  are  variously  connected  to  the  hopmapophyses  l^efore 
and  behind  them,  and  superiorly  to  tho  lateral  and  fore  part  of 
the  centrum,  neurapophyses,  and  metaneumpophyses  of  the 
neural  arch  of  their  own  sclerotome. 

The  maxillaries  of  the  mammal,  more  or  less  extended 
from  before  backwards,  and  increased  in  breadth  and  depth  to 
adapt  them  to  their  functions  in  mastication ;  meeting  one 
another  below,  to  form  a  great  part  of  the  vault  of  the  palate, 
and  to  assist  in  the  fonnation  of  the  nasal  passages  ;  hollowed 
out  to  combine  lightness  witli  strength  ;  and  buttressed  by 
numerous  connections  with  neighbouring  bones,  nevertheless 
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'Main  their  connection  with  the  neural  portion  of  their  own 
scleiotonie,  being  attached  supeiiorly  to  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  ethmoid,  and  to  the  frontal.  They  are  not  articulated,  as 
in  the  fish,  to  their  centnim  ;  but  those  connections  to  the 
neurapophyses  and  nietaneurapophyses,  which  in  fish  are 
affected  by  ligaments,  are  sutures  in  the  niamnid.  In  the 
aequel  it  will  bo  shown,  that  of  the  two  connections  of  the 
nmxiUar}' — ^that  to  the  frontal,  and  that  to  the  lateral  ethmoid 
— the  foTmer  is  the  most  constant ;  presenting  in  mv  opinion 
the  fundamental  discriminative  character  of  the  remarkably 
modified  frontal  of  the  bird,  reptile,  and  amphibian. 

Tht  ElkntQidal  Sderofome  in  the  Bird.— ^The  ethmoidal 
aclerotome  is  remarkably  modified  in  the  biixi  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  cranium  proper,  but  assumes  the  position  and 
structure  of  a  facial  sclerotome.  The  bird,  like  the  mammal, 
has  two  proper  facial  sclerotomes.  In  the  former  there  are 
the  vomerine  and  the  ethmoidal ;  in  the  latter  the  rldnal  and 
vomerina  In  the  majority  of  birds,  also,  tlm  ethmoidal 
aderotome,  along  with,  the  vomerine,  moves  more  or  less  freely 
on  the  presphenoidaL  It  is,  moreover,  pecidiar  in  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  economy  of  tlie  oi^ans  of  smell ;  in 
haying  its  metaneurapophyseal  elements  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  passage  backwards  of  the  conjoined  ascending 
pTOceases  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  in  the  feeble  development 
of  its  haemapopbyses ;  and  in  its  cavities  being  altogether 
neural,  its  nenrapophyseal  elements  forming  more  or  less  of 
its  palatal  aspect 

The  metaneurapophyses  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome  of 
the  bird  are  the  so-called  nasal  bones.  From  their  invariable 
Gosnections  with  the  maxillaries,  I  cannot  see  in  these  '*  nasal 
bones"  aught  else  than  ilie  proper  frontal  bones — the  frontals 
of  the  mammal.  They  are  separattid  from  one  another  by  the 
adcending  processes  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  militata  against  their  being  the  right  and  left 
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halves  of  a  metaneurapopliysis.  They  are  more  or  less 
eloEgated  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  ;  and  they  bound 
the  posterior  margins  of  the  external  nostrils  by  the  descend- 
ing processes  which  connect  them  with  their  maxillaries.  To 
distinguish  them  from  the  metaneiii-apophyses  of  the  pre- 
sphenoidal  sclerotome,  I  designate  tliem  etlinioido-frontals. 

The  arrangement  of  the  centrum  and  nenrapophyses  of 
this  scltirotome  in  the  bird  appears  to  nie  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  overlooked,  from  having  been  examined  in  the 
macerate? d  skull,  in  which  these  parts,  as  consisting  principally 
of  cartdage,  are  to  a  great  extent  absent 

The  centrum  consists  of  the  posterior  and  greater  part  of 
the  mcisial  cartilaginous  lamina,  the  interior  poiiion  of  which 
forms  the  vomerine  centrum.  The  ethmoidal  portion  of  this 
lamiuar  mesial  cartilage  tiattena  out  at  its  upper  margin^  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vomerine  poition  in  front ;  and  like 
the  flattened  upper  edge  of  the  so-called  *'  ethmoid  bone  " — 
the  centnim  of  the  presphenoidal  sclerotome  beliind.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  flattened  upper  margin  of  the  vomerine 
portion  extends  outwards  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  hood 
over  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  external  nostrils,  the 
flattened  upper  margin  of  the  ethmoidal  portion  of  the  septum 
passes  outwards  on  each  side,  imder  cover  of  the  ascendii 
processes  of  the  intermaxillary,  and  under  the  ethmoido- 
frontal,  extending  down  more  or  leas  to  the  level  of  the 
palatal  plate  of  the  maxiilaiy,  and  then  turning  in  towards 
the  medial  plane,  approaches  or  meets  the  lower  maigin  of  thai 
mesial  lamina  itself.  Posteriorly,  these  cui-ved  cartilaginous 
plates  close  in  upon  the  posterior  margin  of  the  septum  ; 
which  is  not  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
lamioar  septum  of  the  presphenoid  They  are  each,  however, 
perforated  or  notched  for  the  tmnsmission  of  the  olfactory 
neiTe  ;  and  they  also  leave  on  each  side  of  the  septum  at 
their  posterior  inferior  angles,  a  space  for  the  posterior  naaat' 
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orifice.  The  superior  and  middle  tiiTi>inated  folds  of  the 
nasal  chamber  on  each  side  are  also  supported  by  turbinated 
cAitilaginous  projections  from  the  internal  surfaces  of  their 
phites, 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  anterior  fibro-cartilaginous 
|x>rtion  of  the  persistent  part  of  the  primordial  cranium  of  the 
bird  enters  into  the  structure  of  its  vomerine  sclerotome ;  it 
will  DOW  be  obser\'cd  that  its  posterior  hyaline  portion  entei-s 
into  the  formation  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome.  In  the 
majority  of  birds  the  septal  lamina  continues  cartilaginous,  as 
well  as  the  greater  paat  of  the  cm^ed  lateral  plates,  Avith 
their  internal  turbiiial  projections.  A  more  or  less  extended 
portion  only  of  each  curved  plate  becomes  ossified  when  it 
extends  inwards  across  the  palate  ;  and  the  ossified  portion 
becomes  anchylosed  to  the  maxillary,  or  to  the  descending 
maxillary  process  of  the  etlimoido-frontal  ("  nasal "),  and  in 
many  birds  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  palate  bone, 

I  recognise,  therefore,  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum 
as  tlie  centioim  ;  the  so-called  "nasals"  as  the  meta-neurapo- 
physes  ;  and  the  more  or  less  ossified  lateral  and  inferior  walls 
of  the  olfactoiy  chambers  as  the  neurapophyses  of  the  eth- 
moidal sclerotome  of  the  bird.  If  it  be  objected  to  this 
determination,  that  the  parts  which  I  consider  as  neurapo- 
physes are. only  portions  of  the  olfactory  sense-capsules,  I 
woxUd  merely  obsei-ve  that  these  sense-capsiiles  are  in  fact 
combined  with  the  neurapophyseal  portions  of  the  ethmoidal 
sclerotome  in  the  bird,  as  in  the  primordid  craniimi  of  the 
mammal,  reptile,  and  amphibian,  and  as  in  cartOagijious 
fiahea ;  but  that  this  circiunstance  in  no  way  nidlifies  the 
existence  of  the  neurapophyseal  element  itself,  either  in  the 
sclerotome  with  which  the  olfactory  capsules,  or  in  those  with 
which  the  ocular  and  auditory  capsules,  are  connected.  I 
would  also  observe  that  I  base  my  determination  of  the 
neurapoph}^eal  character  of  these  parts,  not  merely  on  their 
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relations  in  the  bird,  Init  on  the  varied  relations  exhibited  by 
their  corresponding  parts  in  reptiles. 

The  mnxillaries  or  ha}mapoph}'scs  of  the  ethmoidal  sclero- 
tome are  feebly  developed  in  the  bird.  Connected  above; 
chiefly  to  the  descend inf^  processes  of  the  ethmoido-f rentals, 
and  more  or  le83  prolonged  in  the  antero-posterior  direction, 
the  maxillaries  do  not  invariably  complete  the  hfcmal  arcL 
Their  region,  therefore,  of  the  palate,  is  more  or  less  completely 
occupied  by  the  neurapophyseal  plates  of  their  own  sclerotome. 

The  Ethmoidal  Sclerotome  in  (he  C^uloniarL-^The  connec- 
tion of  the  maxillaries  of  the  tortoises  and  turtles,  by  means 
of  the  ascending  processes  of  these  bonea^  with  the  so-called 
pre-frontals,  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  latter  are 
homologous  with  the  ethmoidofrontals  of  the  bird,  or  the 
frontals  of  Mammalia,  I  recognise  in  them  the  meta-neura- 
pophyses  of  the  ethinoidal  sclerotome.  Each  of  these  bones 
sends  down  from  its  posterior  margin  a  lamina,  concave  in 
front,  and  forming,  with  the  concave  imder  smface  of  the  bone 
itself,  the  posterior  superior  hollow  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The 
inner  margins  of  these  two  descending  laminas  give  attaeliment 
to  the  anterior  maigins  of  the  fibro-cartilaginons  laminse, 
which  boimd  laterally  the  compressed  pre-sphenoidal  neural 
space,  and  form  the  so-called  interorbital  septum.  The  inner 
margins  of  the  two  descending  frontal  lamin^ii  are^  therefore, 
separated  from  one  another  aliovc  by  the  breadth  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  groove  on  the  mesial  part  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  combined  so-called  '*  frontals."  If  now  the  macerated 
ekidl  of  the  turtle  be  examined,  it  will  be  f<3und  that  a 
complex  bony  piece,  the  so-called  "vomer,"  connects  by  its 
pair  of  short  tlivei^ent  upper  processes  the  inferior  extremities 
of  the  inner  margins  of  the  descending  frontal  processes,  con- 
verting the  space  between  them  into  a  triangidar  orifice.  This 
so-called  vomer,  after  sending  a  horizontal  plat43  backwards 
between  the  palatines  to  fonn  the  mesial  portion  of  the 
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common  orbital  floor,  aiid  to  support  tlie  cartilaginous  bar-like 
eentTum  oi^the  pre-sphenoid,  passers  down  as  the  osseous  septitni 
of  the  posterior  nares,  and  terminates  in  tbe  form  of  a  penta- 
gonal platij  in  the  palatc%  between  the  palatines  and  niaxillarics, 
and  in  some  species  in  a  hexagonal  form,  between  the  palatines, 
the  miudllaries,  and  intermaxillaries.    The  relations  of  the 

I  ethmoidal  neurapophyses  to  their  meta-neurapophysen  in  tlic 
hiid,  and  the  presence  of  the  former  m  the  maxiOary 
region  of  the  palate,  led  me  to  snspeet  that  the  so-called 
*'Tomer"  of  the  turtle  ia  the  combined  neurapophyses  of  its 
etbnoidal  sclerotoma  But  its  posterior  horizontal  laminar 
•proceaa  which  supports  the  cartilaginous  pre-sphenoidal  cen- 
hum,  as  well  as  the  process  which  forms  the  septum  of  the 
poBteriar  nai*es,  indicated  the  probabihty  of  the  "  vomer  ^  being 
B  still  more  complex  bone,  I  have  not  met  with  the  palatal 
plate  as  a  separate  bone  in  the  turtle,  although  in  longitudinal 
tections  I  have  observed  faint  indications  of  its  ha\'ing  been 
sa  I  find,  however,  that  in  certain  tortoises,  not  only  is  the 
palatal  plate  connected  by  a  distinct  suture  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  so-called  "  vomer/'  but  it  is  di\dded  by  a  similai- 
sature  in  the  mesial  hne  of  the  palate  into  two  halves.  In 
fteae  tortoises,  therefore,  the  separation  of  the  posterior  nares. 
the  junction  of  the  descending  processes  of  the  ethmoido- 
frontab,  and  the  support  of  the  cartilaginous  bar-like  centrum 
of  the  pre-sphcnoid,  arc  allected  by  a  distinct  bone>  which, 
uichding  its  connections  to  the  pidatines,  presents  all  the 
characters  of  the  so-called  "  vomer  "  of  the  bird.  But  I  have 
*lB»d)r  stated  my  belief  that  the  bone  so-called  is  not  tlie 
vonurr  of  the  bird  ;  and  in  the  sequel  I  shall  stat«  the  grounds 
^  which  I  hold  it  to  be  the  combined  cnto-pterygoids — the 

r^J^T  elements  of  the  palatine  arch. 
Ethmoidal  Sclerotome  m  fJu:  Ororodiles.—ln  the  crocodiles 
Pi'oper,  and  the  gavials,  the  lachrymal  is  interposed  between 
the  so-called  pre-frontal  and  the  maxiUary.     In  the  alligators 
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tlie  maxillary  resumes  its  connection  with  the  pre-frontal, 
which  it  had  lost  in  the  two  other  families  on  acconnt  of  the 
elongation  of  the  snout  The  pre-frontals  in  all  the  crocodiHans 
are  separated  from  one  another  mesially  hy  the  passage  back- 
wards of  narrow  conti^nioxis  processes  of  the  nasals,  and  by 
similar  processes  which  pass  forwards  from  the  so-caDed 
'' proper  frontals" — in  this  respect  resembling  the  so-called 
"  nasals  "  of  the  bird,  which  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  ascending  processes  of  the  mtermaxillaiies. 

Assuming  the  relations  of  the  pre-frontals  of  the  croco- 
dilian to  the  maxillary  arch  as  evidence  of  their  being  the 
raeta-neurapophyses  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome — that  is, 
collectively^  t!ie  bomulogue  of  the  mammalian  frontal — the 
next  elements  of  this  sclerotome  to  be  determined  ai*e  its 
neumpophyses.  At  this  point  the  type  of  etlunoidal  sclero- 
tome exhibited  by  the  bird,  and  the  modification  of  that  type 
presented  by  the  chelonian,  indicate  its  character  in  the 
crocodilian.  The  descending  processes  of  the  pre-frontals  of 
the  crocodiles  are  connected  inferiorly  to  the  ascending  pro- 
cesses of  the  so-called  "  patate-bones."  Now,  a  bone  connected 
to  the  homologue  of  the  mammahan  frontal  cannot  well  be 
considered  as  tlie  palate-bone,  even  although  it  be  situated 
between  and  united  by  suture  to  the  maxillary  and  pterygoid. 
But  a  bone  with  such  relations^  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
coiTesponding  relations  of  the  etlnnoidal  neurapophyses  of  the 
bird,  indicates  its  own  real  nature.  The  ethmoidal  neura- 
pophyses of  the  binl,  connected  above  with  the  ethmoido- 
frontals,  form  below  more  or  less  of  the  palatine  vault  The 
ethmoidal  neurapophyses  of  the  chelonians,  pushed  away 
forwards  and  downwards  from  the  ethraoido-frontal  by  the 
ento-pterygoid,  stOl  fonn  a  part  of  the  vaidt  of  the  palate.  (?) 
In  like  manner  I  recognise,  in  the  so-called  "  palate-bones  " 
of  the  crocodilian,  the  neui'apophyses  of  its  ethmoidal  sclero- 
tome.   Tbe  ethmoido-frontals  and  neumpophyses  of  the  binl. 
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form,  along  with  their  cartilagiDous  septum  or  centmm,  a 
complete  catacentric  neural  ring.  Ttnj  interposition  of  the 
ento-pterygoid  of  the  chelonian  separates  the  meta-neura- 
pophyses  from  tlie  ueuriipophyses  of  the  etlimoiilal  sclerotome, 
and  at  the  same  time  sepamtes  the  neural  space  into  an  upper 
portion,  mesially  divided  hy  the  cartilaginous  septum  or 
centrum  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  into  on 
inferior,  mesially  divided  by  the  ento-pterygoid  itself  for  the 
right  and  left  nasal  passages.  A  sunilar  hut  somewhat 
modified  change  is  effected  in  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome  of  the 
crocodilian,  by  the  interposition  of  the  anterior  extremities  of 
its  pterygoids — wliich  antciior  procasses  I  believe  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  ento-pteiygoida  These  anterior,  generally  masially 
tmited,  pi-ocesses  of  the  pttirygoids  of  the  crocodilian,  were 
considered  by  Cuvier  as  representing  the  under  portion  of  the 
mammalian  vomer.  He  describes  them  as  two  osseous  pieces 
fixed  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  "  palate-bones/'  in  front  of 
the  "anterior  frontals,"  and  of  that  part  of  the  pterygoid 
which  covers  the  nasal  canals.  Professor  Owen  describes 
these  pieces  as  the  ''  vomer,"  and  as  being  generally  anchylosed 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  bfisi-sphenoid  ;  but  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing very  important  observ^ation,  which  I  have  verified,  that 
they  (the  '*  vomer  ")  form  a  distinct  bone  in  a  species  of  alli- 
gator, which  passes  so  far  forward  and  do%vn wards  as  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  plate  in  the  vault  of  the  palate^  in 
front  of  the  palate-bones. 

That  this  double  bony  splint  is  not  a  vomer,  as  Cuvier 
supposed,  must  be  evident,  if  the  vomer  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  element  of  the  vomerine  sclerotome.  It  cannot  be,  as 
Professor  Owen  states,  a  vomer  united  to  the  "basi-sphenoid;" 
because,  in  front  of  the  elevated,  laterally  compressed,  quad- 
rilateral process  wliich  passes  forwards  and  upwards  from  the 
centrum  of  the  post-sphenoid,  the  real  axis  of  the  skidl  is 
continued  forward  m  the  form  of  a  compressed  caiiUaginous 
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bar,  which  is  the  ccntnim  of  the  pn?-spheiioid,  and  which 
passes  in  front  iuto  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum,  which 
constitutes  the  ethmoidal  and  vomerine  centrums.  The 
crocodilian  and  chelonian  skulls  are,  in  fact,  entirely  destitute 
of  ossified  central  elemeuts  iii  front  of  their  post-sphenoidal 
contrunis,  t!ie  super  incumbent  framework  in  these  forms  of 
cranium  being  supported  along  the  base,  not  by  ossified  cen- 
trums, but  by  greatly  expanded  and  modified  pterygoids, 
ento-pterygoids,  ethmoidal  neurapophyses,  maxillaries*  and 
inter-maxillaiies,  immediately  alx>ve  wliich  series  of  bone^ 
lies  the  persistent  central  axis  of  the  primordial  cranium,  aa 
far  back  as  the  ossified  centrum  of  the  post-sphenoidal  sclero- 
toma  In  the  mesial  antero-postcrior  section  of  the  macerated 
skull  of  the  OrocodUm  vulffaris^  a  suture  will  be  found  com- 
mencing in  front  of  the  common  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  part  of  the  root  of  the 
laterally-compressed  post-sphenoidal  process  already  alluded 
to.  In  front  of  this  suture,  tlie'  section  presents  no  traces  of 
central  elements,  the  pterygoids  and  so-called  **  palatals  ** 
taking  theii'  places.  In  a  section  of  this  kind  in  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  extremity  of  the  anterior 
process  of  tlie  pterygoid  passes  forwards  and  downwards, 
appearing  in  the  suture  between  the  two  "palatines,"  about 
an  iucli  from  their  anterior  margins  ;  the  right  and  left  por- 
tions exposed  on  the  vault  of  the  palate  being  separated  li-om 
the  "  palatines  "  by  sin^rouuding  suture,  and  forming  together 
a  nan'ow  double  surface,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  In 
the  section  to  which  I  allude,  and  in  similar  sections^  I  ob- 
serve traces  of  the  line  of  anchylosis  between  these  anterior 
pi-ocesses  and  the  pterygoids  themselves.  These  lines  run  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  appear  to  include  the  anterior  and 
greater  part  of  the  pterygoidal  portion  of  the  nfisal  septum, 
and  the  thin  plate  which,  on  each  side,  passes  up  to  be 
united  to  the  descending  process  of  the  "  pre-fit>ntaL'*     In 
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disarticulating  the  skull  of  the  crocodile  the  pteiygoids 
generally  remain  attached  to  the  post-sphi^noidal  centnim,  bo 
that  the  prolonged  anterior  processes  of  the.  former  present 
the  appisamnce  of  being  elongations  of  the  latter,  which  they 
fact  are  not 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  on  gix)unds  to  be 

iained  in  the  sequel,  when  the  palatine  arch  or  haemal  arch 

f  tlie  pre-sphenoidal  sclerofcorae  comes  to  be  examined,  I  recog- 

in  the  crocodilian  vomer  of  Cuvier  and  Owen  the  proximal 

upper  element  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  hannnl  arch — 'the  same 

dement  to  wliich,  when  existing  in  certain  fishes,  Professor 

Owen  applies  the  sufficiently  expressive  term  eiito-pterj^goid. 

^—       It  will  now  l^e  observed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 

jHdevelopment  of  tlie  pterygoitls,  and  of  the  ento-pterygoids  in 

f      the  crocodilian,  the  latter,  extending  forward  into  the  neural 

space  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome,  r<juf  over  the  gi'eater  part, 

and  provide  a  septum  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extent  of 

tlie  nasal  fossae  the  sides  and  floors  of  wliich  are  foiined  by 

tlie  so-called  *'  palatals**  or  ethmoidal  neurapophyses,  and  abut 

against  the   descending   processes  of  the  "  pre-frontals'*  or 

Ecibmoido-frontals,  without  entirely  extruding  the  neurapo- 
physes from  these  processes,  as  in  the  chelonian.    There  is 
another  minor  difference  between  these  parts  in  the  croeo- 
dilian  and  cheloniaa     In  the  chelonian,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  ento-pterygoids  having  pushed  the  ethmoidal  neu- 
lapophyses  from  their  natural  connection  with  the  descending 
processes  of  the  ethmoido-frontals,  complete,  by  means  of  their 
ascending  divei^ent  processes,  the  triangidar  space  for  the 
olfactory  nerves.     In  the  crocodilian,  again,  the  descending 
processes  of  the  ethmoido-frontalfi  complete  the  space  for  the 
olfactoiy  nerves,  by  means  of  a  short  process  from  each  of 
em,  which,  passing  inwards,  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
a  little  above  the  junctions  of  the  descending  processes 
vea  with  the  ento-pterygoids.     The  space  left  between 
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this  transverse  commisaure  above,  tlie  couibiood  onto-ptery- 
rjoids  below,  aud  the  lower  ends  of  the  descending  ethmoido- 
fVontal  processes  laterally,  is  occupied  by  a  prolongation  for- 
wards of  the  cartilaginous  bar-like  pre-sphenoidal  centrum. 

Kthe  bones  hitherto  considered  by  comi^wnBtive  anatomists 
as  the  "  palatines"  in  the  crocodilian,  are  in  reality  the  neu- 
rapophysea  of  its  ethmoidal  sclei'otome,  the  question  arisea — 
Where  are  the  actual  palate-bones  ?  This  question  conjea  to 
be  examined  in  the  sequel,  when  the  liienial  arch  of  the  pre- 
sphenoidal  sclerotome,  of  which  tliese  bones  are  elements,  is 
under  consideration.  At  present  I  may  state  tliat  the  study 
of  the  crania  of  the  bird,  lacertian,  aud  ophidian,  has  led  me 
to  recognise  as  the  palate-bone  that  bone  which  Cuvier  was 
induced  to  consider  peculiar  t-o  the  liztird  and  serpent,  and 
named  "os  transverse "  or  "  pterygoide  exteme  f  and  which 
Professor  Owen  also  names  ecto-pterygoid. 

The  Ethmoulal  N'tural  Arch  ajid  Cinfnivt  in  the  Lac^r- 
Hans. — The  maxillaries  of  the  typical  lacertiana  are  invariably 
connected  above  to  the  so-called  pre-frontals.  These  pre- 
frontals are  widely  separated  from  one  another  by  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  so-called  "  principal  froiitals,"  wdiich  pass 
forward,  and  bound  laterally  the  divided  or  undivided  nasals. 
The  pre-frontals  bound  the  anterior  superior  angles  of  the 
orbits,  sending  downwards  on  each  side  a  plate  which  sepa- 
rates the  orbit  from  tlie  nasal  cavity,  is  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  so-called  "  double  vomer,"  and  with  the 
80-called  *'  palatines/'  I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  state  the  grounds 
on  which  I  hold  the  "  palatines "  of  the  lizard,  ophidian,  and 
amphibian,  to  be  its  ento-pteryguids,  and  to  be  the  homologueg 
of  the  bone  or  bones  which  in  the  bird  are  considered  as  the 
*'  vomer/'  I  believe  the  *'  transverse  bones**  of  the  lizard  to  be 
actually  its  palate-bones,  pushed  baclcAvards  aud  out^'ards  by 
the  gi-e[itly*developed  entivpteiTgoids,  antl  of  its  so-called 
*'  vomer/'   The  so-called  "  vomer"  of  the  lizard  consists  of  two 
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,  which  form  the  floor  of  the  uostrils,  separated  from, 
bat  at  the  same  time  connected  to,  one  another  by  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum,  aimtting  against  the 
intermaxiUaries  in  trout,  and  the  so-call<?d  "palatines"  or 
ento-pterj'goiils  behind,  and  leaving  a  space  on  each  side, 
vider  behind  than  before,  between  their  outer  margins  and 
the  maxillaries,  for  the  posterior  nares.  In  some  lizards  tlie 
posterior  extremities  of  the  two  halves  of  the  **  vomer"  are 
separated  from  tlie  transverse  descentling  plates  of  the  **  pre- 
frontals* by  the  interposition  of  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  ento-pterygoids,  but  in  others  they  articulate  with  the 
pre-fi'onto-lachrj'mal  Anatomists  appear  to  have  been  in- 
duced to  look  upon  those  two  bones  in  the  lizard  as  the  two 
halves  of  the  vomer,  by  the  same  circumstance  which  has 
induced  them  to  consider  the  ento-pterygoids  of  the  bird  as  its 
vomer — viz.  their  position  between  the  posteiior  nares.  But 
the  general  relations  of  the  so-called  double  "  vomer"  of  the 
lizard  indicate  that  its  two  halves  are  homologous  with  the 
ethmoidal  palate-plates  of  the  chelonian,  with  the  so-called 
"  palatines'*  or  ethmoidal  neurapophyses  of  the  cracodilian, 
with  the  corresponding  cartiliiginous  or  osseous  pieces  in  the 
bird,  and  with  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  in  the  mam- 
maL  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ethmoidal  neural  arcli  and 
ceDtmm  form  a  catacentric  arrangement,  the  two  compart- 
ments of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  the 
oliiactory  nerves  entering  through  the  mesially  divided  space 
between  the  deaceutUng  or  orbito-nasal  processes  of  the  meta- 
ttemapophyses ;  and  the  posterior  nares  passing  off  on  the  outer 
sides,  and  between  the  neurapophyses  and  the  maxillaries. 

The  Ethmoidal  Neural  Arch  and  Ceninvm  in  Ophidians. — 
The  maxillanes  of  the  servient  arc  articulated  or  connected  to 
the  **  pre-frontals."  The  latter  are  separated  from  one  another 
mesially  by  the  elongation  of  the  nasals  back  to  the  ^  principal 
frontala"     Each   of  the  "  pre- front als,"  comparatively  largo 
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and  anchyloscd  to  the  laclirynml,  sends  down  a  transverse 
orbito-aasal  plate,  not/cbed  on  its  inner  margin  for  the  olfaet-ory 
nerve,  but  separated  from  ita  fellow  of  the  opposite  aide  by 
the  pre-sphenoidal  processes  of  attachment  of  the  *'  palatines." 
The  space  roofed  over  by  the  nasals  and  "pre-frontals"  is 
mesially  divided  above  by  the  contiguous  mesial  descending 
laminie  of  the  nasals,  and  below  by  the  cartilaginous  nasal 
septum.  It  is  floored  by  the  double  "  vomer,"  the  two  halvea 
of  wliich,  connected  by  the  lower  niai^in  of  the  cartilaginous 
septuni,  extend  from  the  inter niaxillaries  in  front  to  the  cen* 
tram  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotome  behind,  being  separated 
from  the  orbito-nasal  processes  of  the  "pre-firontais**  by  the 
pre-sphenoidal  processes  of  the  *'  palatines." 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  with  reference  to  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  bird,  the  chelonian,  and  saurian 
roptile,  it  vdU  now  be  seen  that  I  hold  the  so-called  "  pre- 
frontals** of  the  serpent  to  be  its  actual  fi'ontals  or  etbmoido- 
frontals  ;  its  so-called  double  "  vomer"  to  consist  of  the  right 
aud  left  neumpophyseSj  as  the  *'pre-frontala"  are  the  tft^o  halves 
of  the  meta-ncumpophyses ;  aud  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum 
the  centnun  of  its  ethmoidal  sclerotome. 

77ic  Ethmmdal Neural  Arch  and  Ceuimm  inthe Amphibians, 
— The  view  which  I  take  of  these  parts  in  the  Amphibia  will 
at  once  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  structure  in  the  frog.  As  in  the  bird,  the  basis 
of  the  ethmoidal  neural  arch  and  centrum  consists  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  persistent  primordial  cranium  which  is  situated 
behind  the  interniaxillaiy  region,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  "  OS  a  ceinture.'*  The  mesial  portion  of  this  mass  of  car- 
tilage forms  the  centrum  of  the  sclerotome,  as  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  nasal 
fossoD  are  hollowed  out  on  its  sides.  Its  upper  surface  is 
covered  by  the  so-called  **  pre-frontals,"  which  are,  in  fact, 
ethmoidal-frontals,  or  the  two  halves  of  the  divided  meta- 
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neurapophyses.  Its  lower  surface  is  supported  by  the  two 
triangular  bones,  covered  witli  teeth,  and  which  are  the  neura- 
pophyseal  ethmoidal  elementa,  already  examined  iu  the  other 
Vertebrata.  The  posterior  iiares  are  situated  behind,  between 
the  outer  margins  of  theae  so-called  vomerine  bones  and  the 
ttudUanea  The  latter  are,  as  usual,  connected  to  the  eth- 
iaoido-&ontal& 

OJihs,  Views  which  have  heert  hitherto  fah:fi  ofth^i  Ethmoidal 
tfr  Nasal  Verkhra,  or  Sclerotome, — I  am  precluded  in  an  ab- 
stmct  from  entering  upon  the  important  but  tangled  morpho- 
logical history  of  the  nasal  segment  of  the  cranium.  I  shall 
oqIv,  therefore,  on  this  department  of  the  subject,  make  a  few 
observations,  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  Professor  Owen, 
and  in  explanation  of  those  points  on  which  I  find  myself  at 
vanance  with  his  doctrme.  I  have  already  so  far  stated,  and 
in  the  sequel  shall  more  fully  state,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Oken  and  Eqjaaus,  adopted  by 
Professor  Owen,  that  the  nasals  and  vomer  are  respectively 
the  neural  spine  and  body  of  the  nasal  vertebra.  Wliat  I  in- 
tend more  particularly  to  notice  at  present  is  that  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Owens  doctrine  wluch  relates  to  the  neurapophyseal 
elements  of  the  nasal  veiiebra 

Pixjfessor  Owen  considers  the  middle  plate  of  the  mam- 
malian ethmoid  to  be  the  coalesced  pi^-frontals,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  cribriJbrm  plate,  the  ethmoidal  cellules,  and 
turbinated  kmina*,  to  be  collectively  the  greatly-developed 
olfactory  capsules.  If  the  latter  are  kept  out  of  view,  as  not 
i-ntering,  according  to  his  doctrine,  into  the  formation  of  the 
ethmoidal  or  nasal  neural  arch,  the  doctrine  necessitates  the 
conversion  of  the  laterally-placed  "  pre-frontala"  of  the  fish 
and  reptile  into  a  single  mesial  laminar  bone.     Here  I  would 

rve  that,  overlooking  for  the  present  the  adoption  by  Pro- 

r  Owen  of  the  current  statements  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  "  pre-frontals"  of  the  fish  with  the  "  pre-frontals"  of  the 
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reptile,  I  cannot  conceive  how  tbe  "  pre-froiitala,"  either  of 
the  fish  or  reptile,  can  he  homologous  with  a  medial  bone. 
Emhryologically,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  in  the  fish  and  reptiles  are  situated  mesiadof  the  **pre* 
frontals/'  can  become  placed  in  the  mammal  on  their  outer 
aspects.  The  pair  of  *'  prc-frontals"  in  the  crocodile  or  turtle 
can  he  legitimately  enough  conceived  as  coalescing  mesially 
into  a  single  bone ;  but  this  change  presupposes  the  with- 
drawal or  obliteration  of  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  for,  otherwise, 
two  conditions  must  be  admitted,  both  of  which  are  embryo- 
hjgically  untenable — fii-st,  that  the  olfactory  lobes  of  tlie 
mammal  are  at  one  period  in  its  development  mesiad  to  tlie 
right  and  left  halves  of  its  central  ethmoidal  plate  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  nervous  and  sclerous  stmcture^  change 
places,  the  foimer  passing  outwards  tlirough  the  latter,  or  the 
latter  meeting  in  front  of  the  funner,  and  passing  backw 
between  them.  But  the  actuiil  facts  are  these  : — The  mesial 
plate,  or  bar,  of  the  mammaUan  ethmoid  is  mesial  from  the 
first;  and  the  olfactory  bulbs,  or  nerves,  are  situated  from  the 
first  on  its  lateral  aspects.  Tlie  mesial  plate  is  the  prolonga- 
tion fonvard  of  the  central  bar  of  the  primordial  cranium  ;  it 
is  a  tnie  vertebrid  centrum,  and  is  continued  onwards  and 
downwards  into  the  vomerine  portion  of  the  cranial  axis.  The 
cribriibrni  lamellae  are  the  only  parts,  therefore,  of  the  mam- 
malian etlimoid  which  present  iu  their  embryo  and  adult  con- 
ditions al!  the  characters  of  neumpophyseal  elements ;  con- 
nected below  with  their  centrum,  and  laterally  or  above  with 
their  frontal  meta-neurapophyses,  they,  along  with  the  latter 
aud  the  centrum,  close  iu  the  fore  part  of  the  eucephalic  portion 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  enclose  the  oli^ictoiy  lobes  of  the 
brain.  That  the  olfactory,  like  tlie  fifth  nerve  of  the  mammal, 
leaves  the  encephalic  cavity  by  more  than  one  orifice,  and  that 
the  olfactory  **  sense-capsules"  arc  united  to  the  eoiTesponding 
neura|X)physes,  are  circumstances  wliich  ailbrd  no  arguments 
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i^ainst  this  determination,  but,  (ni  the  contmry,  ai'e  in  accord- 
ance with  the  union  of  the  auditoiy  capsules  with  their  cor- 
responding neurapophyses,  and  the  exit  of  the  auditory  nerve 
from  the  encephalic  cavity  in  di\isions.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served, that  if  we  are  to  look,  with  Professor  Owen,  u]_)on  the 
oeotel  lamina  or  bar  of  the  mammalian  ethmoid  as  the  result 
of  the  mesial  union  of  a  pair  of  "  pre-frontals,"  we  must  assign 
a  morphological  reason  for  the  co-existence  of  a  mesial  car- 
tilaginous septum  with  divided  **pr6-froutals*'  of  the  reptile 
and  fiali. 

I  am  also  obliged  to  dissent  from  Professor  Owen's  deteap- 
loiuatiou  of  the  so-called  "  ethmoid"  of  the  bird  as  the  raesially- 
imited  neurapophyses  of  its  nasal  vertebra.  Apparently  in- 
fluenced by  its  usual  designation,  and  restricted  to  his  own  view 
of  its  homolog}^  by  his  deteniiination  of  the  *'basi-sphenoid" 
Ba  consisting  of  the  connate  centrums  of  the  "'mesencephalic'* 
and  **pro8encephalic"  vertebra",  Mr.  Owen  has  in  the  bird,  as 
in  the  noammal,  arranged  this  portion  of  his  moi'phological 
system  in  opposition  to  embryological  facts.  The  two  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  birtl  pass  forward  on  each  side  of  the  so-called 
^  ethmoid"  in  shallow  grooves ;  in  certain  instances  only  do 
tbey  pass  through  notches  or  complete  orifices  formed  by 
osseous  development  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The 
two  nerves  in  no  instance  pass  forwards  between  the  plates  of 
the  bone  in  any  part  of  tlieir  extent  At  no  period  during 
development  are  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  bii*d  situated 
tnesiad  of  any  part  of  this  bone  ;  for  it  is  originally  a  mesial 
cartilaginous  plate,  a  poition  of  the  axis  of  the  primordial 
cranium,  extending  forwards  and  upwards  from  that  pait  of 
the  primordial  axis  which,  when  ossiiied,  constitutes  the 
anterior  or  acuminated  extremity'  of  the  centrum  of  the  post- 
ephenoidal  sclerotome.  In  the  sequel  I  shall  have  to  point 
out  that  this  bone  in  the  bird,  which  anatomists  have  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  the  "  ethmoid,"  is,  in  fact,  the  body  or  centrum 
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of  the  pTe-spliGnoidal  sclerotome  converted  into  a  mesial  plate 
extA3iidiiig  up  to  and  flattened  out  at  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium,  in  accordance  with  the  cataccntric  character  of  the 
neural  arch  of  the  scleTotome,  of  which  it  is  an  element  Ittt| 
corresponding  neurapophyses  are  the  pre-sphenoidal  wings — 
the  "  orbito-sphenoids"  of  Professor  Owen — which  not  only 
bound  laterally  the  orifices  for  the  optic,  but  also  those  for  the 
olfactory  ner\^es.  The  so-called  "  ethmoid"  of  the  bird  is  not 
therefore  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  a  pair  of  *'  pi-e-frontals," 
but  is  a  mesial  clement  belonging  to  another  sclerotome.  The 
bird  already  possesses  distinct  or  "  divided**  "  pre-f rentals," 
with  all  the  charactei's  of  the  "  pre-f rentals"  of  the  reptile  in 
its  so-called  "  nasals." 

Dugus  considered  the  "  oa  en  ceinture  "  of  the  frog  to  be 
the  ethmoid,  from  its  giving  passage  to  the  olfactoiy  nerves 
by  two  funnel-shaped  orifices  at  it«  anterior  extremity,  and 
from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  nasal  cartilage  in  front. 
Professor  Owen,  on  the  same  grounds,  while  he  holds  the  pos- 
terior part  of  tliis  bone  in  the  Itana  hoans  to  consist  of  the 
"  orbito-sphenoids,"  looks  upon  its  anterior  part  as  the  confluent 
*'pre-frontals/'  But  as  the  ''os  en  ceinture"  of  the  common 
frog  originates  in  a  centre  of  ossification  on  each  side  of  its 
fundamental  portion  of  the  primordial  cranium  ;  and  as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  docs  not  state  the  git)uud3  on  which  he  holds  the 
**  orbito-sphenoids "  to  be  confluent  with  it  in  the  bull-frog ; 
as  I  can  find  no  trace  of  such  confluence  either  in  the  buU-frog 
or  common  frog,  and  as  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  is  divided  by 
mesial  septum, — I  look  upon  it  as  consisting  of  a  single 
of  neurapophyses  and  a  catacentric  septum.  As  this  **  os  en 
ceinture "  is  situated  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior 
aciuninated  portion  of  the  centrum  of  the  post-sphenoid,  as  in 
the  bird,  and  as  it  is  covered  above,  and  in  the  common 
ia  united  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  so-called  •*  pariet<H 
frontal,"  it  appeara  to  me  to  constitute  the  neui-al  arch  ajid 
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oentnun  of  the  pre-spbenoidal  sclerotome,  of  which  the  orbito- 
sphenoids  are  the  ne  umpophyses.  The  proper  "os  en  ceinture " 
of  Cuvier  is  in  fact  the  honiologous  structure  in  the  ancnirous 
batmchian  with  the  so-called  "ethmoid,"  and  the  oritito- 
spheDoidB  collectively  in  the  bird ;  the  centrum  being  prin- 
cipally developed  in  the  latter,  the  neurapophyseal  elements 
in  the  former.  Ou  these  grounds,  and  also  because  I  hold, 
with  Cuvier,  the  **  nasals  "  of  the  frog  to  be  its  "  pre-frontals," 
I  cannot  assent  to  Professor  Owen's  doctrine  that  the  "  os  en 
ceinture  **  exhibits  a  stage  in  the  mesial  coalescence  of  a  pair 
of  **  pre-frontals,"  the  final  eifect  of  which  is  the  formation  of 
a  mesial  ethmoidal  plate,  or  mesially-united  nasal  neui'a- 
pophyses. 

On  ike  Adinap{qjhT/se^  of  the  Ethmoidal  Sclemtome, — ^As 
tj^  radiating  elements  of  the  ethmoidal  segment  of  the  skull 
iie  numerous  and  important,  and  as  their  elucidation  requires 
a  more  extended  reference  to  corresponding  elements  in  the 
aucceeding  sclerotomes  than  can  be  made  before  the  exami- 
nation of  these  has  been  entei'ed  upon,  I  shall  at  present  make 
only  a  general  statement  on  the  subject 

In  the  mammal  we  find  a  series  of  sclerous  elements 
arranged  from  above  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  ethmoidal 
sclerotoma  On  its  upper  or  neural  portion  arc  the  olfactory 
**capsnle''  aad  the  lacbryiual  bone.  On  the  lower  or  hiEmal 
portion,  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  with  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated and  malar  bones.  If  the  secondary  antero-posterior 
elongation  of  the  maxillary  be  kept  out  of  view  ;  and  if  it  be 
conceived  in  its  fundamental  develop  men  tarj^  form  as  a  rib- 
like bone,  the  convexity  of  which  is  inclined  outwai'ds  and 
backwards  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  a  double 
arrangement  of  actinapophyseal  elements  in  each  sclerotome 
be  borne  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  malar  extends  out* 
iprards  and  backwards  from  tlae  anterior  or  outer  ;  the  inferior 
tiirbinal  from  the  posterior  or  inner  aspect  of  the  bone.     I 
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have  already  statiid  that  tlie  actinapopbyseal  elements  of  the 
craiiiuiii  are  generally  flattened  or  extended  so  as  to  abut 
against  one  another,  and  against  the  other  hones  of  the  skulL 
Thus  the  malar  passes  backwards  in  the  fibrous  membrane 
which  extends  across  the  orbital  opening,  and  %\^hich  covers  in 
the  temporal  fossa.  The  final  purpose  of  the  malar  is  to  afford 
an  abutment  against  the  squamosal  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
flank  of  the  mammalian  head.  The  malar,  therefore,  in  many 
instances  sends  secondary  processes  upwards  and  inwards  to 
abut  against  other  bones.  Wiile  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
Professor  Owen's  term  "squamosal,"  and  fully  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  bone  itself  being  a  "ratliating**  element  of  t!\e 
cmnium  ;  and  while  I  more  particularly  assent  to  his  vary 
beautiful  determination  of  it  as  the  "quadrate  jugal"  of  the 
bird,  I  must,  nevertheless,  contend  for  the  much  greater  pro- 
bability of  its  being  a  radiating  element  of  the  mandibular 
than  of  the  maxillary  arch,  Its  intimate  connection  with  the 
quadrate  bone  in  the  development  of  the  chick,  and  the  dia- 
nnion  of  it  and  the  malar  in  certain  Mammalia,  appexu*  to  me 
to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  distinct  sclerotomes. 

The  exteuiled  attachment  from  above  downwards  of  tho 
inferior  tiirbinal  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  maxillary  of  the 
fcetal  ruminant,  a  form  of  attachment  which  is  repeated  in 
the  laclirymal  ])roces3  of  the  bone  in  the  human  subject,  in* 
dicates  the  prinmiy  act iuapophy seal  form  of  the  bone.  Its 
elongation  backwards  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  palate-bone, 
and  its  prolongation  forward  to  abut  against  the  cartilaginous 
actinapophysis  of  the  vomerine  h;emal  arch,  are  secondary 
processes  in  the  development  of  the  bone,  and  steps  towards 
the  completion  of  that  antero-posterior  system  of  serially 
homologous  actinapophyses  which  constitute  what  may  be 
termed  the  inferior  turbinal  system.  The  inferior  concha  is 
peculiar  to  the  nasal  fossa  of  the  mammal  The  sclerous 
elements,  which  constitute  its  skeleton,  in  its  most  fully  de- 
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veloped  form,  are  posterior  or  inner  aetinapopliyses  of  the 
rbinal,  vomeiine,  aiid  ethmoidal  luminal  urelies.  These  actina- 
popbyses  be<!ome  included  in  the  nasal  fossa  by  the  closure 
of  the  metasomatomic  clefts  ;  and,  as  they  subsequently 
elongate,  they  abut  against  one  anotlier  in  the  autero-postcrior 
direction. 

I  sJiaU,  in  the  sequel,  show  that  the  more  or  less  defined 
space  termed  orbit,  at  tlie  side  of  the  mammalian  cranium,  is 
fundamentally  the  metasomatomic  fissure  between  the  eth- 
moidal and  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotomes.  The  upper  part  of 
this  fissure  continues  permanently  open  as  the  lachrymal 
canal,  and  drains  away  the  secretion  which  bathes  the  front 
of  the  eyeball,  while  that  organ,  supported  by  the  sclerotic, 
which  is  a  pre-sphenoidal  neuractinapophysiSj  and  surrounded 
by  its  accessory  structures,  is  lodged  in  its  dilated  portion. 
From  the  upper,  anterior,  and  lower  orbitfil  margins,  which 
aze  formed  by  elements  of  the  anterior  of  its  two  bounding 
primary  sclerotomes,  a  fibrous  membrane  extends  backwards, 
covered  externally  hj  the  orbicular  muscle^  and  closing  in  the 
contents  of  the  orbit,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  of  the 
eye,  exposed  through  the  palpebral  fissure.  This  fibrous 
membrane  is  a  metasomatomic  or  actinal  lamina,  extending 
Teiy  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards  like  an  operculum 
orer  the  orbit.  The  succeeding  metasomatomic  membrane 
idstimes  the  foi-m  of  the  tissue  which  separates  the  orbit  from 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  which,  passing  backwards  external  to 
that  fossa,  forms  the  temporal  fascia  which  constitutes  an 
operculiun  to  that  space.  The  tempoml  fossa  itself  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  metasomatonuc  fissure  between  the  pre- 
and  post-aphenoidal  sclerotomes,  occupied  by  the  muscles  of 
mastication  and  the  homologous  ner\^e  ;  the  lower  pai-t  of  the 
fissaie  on  each  side  remaining  pennaueiitly  open  as  the  raout!i, 
or  more  correctly  as  the  anterior  opening  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces.    By  the  extension  of  ossification  from  neiglibouring 
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bones  into  the;  anterior  and  extenuil  portion  of  this  fihrdns 
layer,  the  orbit  may  be  more  or  less  shut  ofV  froiu  the  temponil^J 
fossa.  ^M 

The  cartilflgiiious  laniinoe  which  support  the  eyelids  of  the 
mammal  arc  developed  in  the  fibrous  layer  which  constitutes 
the  operculum  of  the  orbit,  and  lie  in  the  same  raoq:)hological 
plane  as  the  malar  and  lachrymal  bones.  Theii'  histological, 
as  well  as  morphological  relations  appear  to  me  to  indicate 
not  only  that  the  palpebnil  cartilages  are  actinal  elements  of 
the  endo-sclerome,  but  also  that  they  are  anterior  or  external 
hcemactinapophyses  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome,  Tliis  view 
of  the  morphological  relations  of  the  malar  bonCj  palpebral 
cartilages,  and  opercxdar  membrane  of  the  orbit  in  the  mam- 
mal, is  borne  out  by  the  corresponding  an'angemeut  in  the 
bird,  A  fibrous  membrane  extends  backwards  over  the  orbit^ 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  feebly-developed'm axillary, 
and  from  the  posterior  raai-gin  of  the  descen cling  process  of 
the  ethnioido-frontaL  In  the  lower  part  of  tliis  membrane  the 
malar  is  imbedded ;  across  its  centre  the  palpebral  cartilage ; 
and  at  the  antero-superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  lachrymal 
bone.  These  have  all  distinct  actinapophyseal  characters, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  lachr}Tnal,  enables  us  to  perceive 
more  clearly  how  the  mammalian  lachiynial,  having  become 
intercalated  between  its  corresponiling  hsemapophysia  and 
neurapophysis,  retains  only  so  much  of  its  actiiuipophyseal 
character  as  is  imlicated  in  the  anterior  margin  of  its  groove, 
the  remainder  of  the  bone  being  a  secondary  expansion. 

The  lachiymal  bone  of  the  bii-d  may  extend  into  the 
orbital  membrane  along  the  outer  mai^n  of  the  so-calletl 
"  principal  frontal/*  or  sphenoido-frontal,  and  become  attached 
to  that  bone  without  losing  its  connection  with  the  ethmoido- 
frontal.  It  may  thus  also  form  a  union  with  the  supra-orbital 
bone,  when  that  bone  is  present,  as  in  the  hawks.  Tlie 
lachrymal  umy,  moreover,  extciul  backwards  under  the  eye  to 
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^the  post-frontal  process,  ami  miiy  have  a  Umucli  of  commuiii- 
ition  with  thu  antero-inferior  in'trjipution  of  tlie  mastoid,  as  in 
parrots.     It  may  also  extend  down  to  the  malai',  and 
may  be  connected  in  tliia  direction  with  the  transverse  pro- 
jection of  the  so-called  "  ethmoid,"  or  pre-sphenoidal  centrum. 
The  infta-ocnlar  bony  arch  in  the  niaccaws  and  certain  other 
hbda  is  not  a  zygomatic  arch,  although  consisting  like  it  of 
actinapophyseal  elements.     The  prc>per  zygomatic  arch,  as 
^^oasisting  of  the  malar  and  squamosal,  exists  in  all  birds ; 
^^Bic  infra-ocular  arch  is  ossified  in  comparatively  few. 
^H      The  reference  of  the  lachrymal  and  the  other  bony  forma- 
^tions  round  the  orhit  in  birds  to  a  muco-deraial  system  by 
the  continental  anatomists  and  by  Professor  Owen,  appears  to 
me  to  be  disproved  by  their  relation  to  the  soil  parts.     They 
are  all  developed  in  aponeurotic  bands^  which  enter  into  the 
)rmation  of  the  orbital  fascia  already  alluded  to.     In  a  band 
fextending   along   the   margin  of  the   sphenoido-frontal,   the 
Ltrbital  bone  takes  its  rise,  which  may  thus  become  con- 
with  the  lachrymal,  when  that  bone,  which  is  developed 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  band,  extends  bac-kwai'ds  in  it 
A  second  band  extends  dowmvards  and  backwards  from  the 
kliiymal  to  the  malar,  forming  a  ligament  between  the  two 
boofis,  and  along  which  ossification  may  extend.    A  third 
^»and  extends  from  the  post-frontal  process  doAvnwards  and 
forwank  to  the  quadrate-jugal  or  squamo.sal,  along   which 
o*ification   may  extend  irom   above.     In  tdl  birds  a  band 
Connects  the  lachiymo-malar  with  the  post-fronto-stpiamosal 
Ijttiui,  thus  forming  an  arch  below  the  under  eyelid    The  ex- 
cision of  ossification  into  this  commissural  band,  probably 
&«ia  both  extremities,  completes  the  infm-orbital  bony  arch, 
and  may  approximate  or  unite  it  to  the  squamoso-jugal  or 
proper  zygomatic  arch.     A  fibrous  band,  which  extends  down- 
wards and  for^-ards  in  the  temporal  fascia  from  the  anterior 
pixjcesa  of  the  mastoid,  becomes  ossified  in  some  bii^ds ;  and 
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it  is  an  extentioii  at'  this  ossification  which  appears  to  fonii 
the  mastoidal  linil>,  or  attaclituent  of  the  infm-ociilar  areli  of 
the  maccfiw.  I  shall,  iu  the  st^quel,  state  the  gi'ouiids  on  which 
I  regard  aa  actinapophyseal  ail  the  bones  developed  in  the 
opercular  membrane  of  the  orbital  of  tbe  bird.  1  regard  the 
lachryaial  bone  and  the  sapra-orbital  bone  or  bones  of  the 
saurians,  as  referable  to  tlie  same  morphological  category ; 
and  as  due  to  arrangements  in  the  fibrous  operculum  of  the 
orbit,  similar  to  those  in  the  bird ;  as  also  the  connection  be- 
tween the  malar  and  the  post-frontal  of  the  crocodilian,  as 
Avell  as  the  cliange  iu  the  direction  of  the  jugal,  and  the^ 
peculiar  position  of  tlie  s([uamosal  in  the  typical  lizards. 

Tlie  supra-orbital  bone  or  cartilage,  with  the  infm-ocular 
bony  arch,  appeal's  iu  various  forms  iu  tbe  osseous  fish ;  and 
the  iirmngemenLs  present^'d  by  this  form  of  CKiuium  cleai'ly 
indicate  that  these  orbital  bones  are  parts  of  a  system  of 
actinapophyseal  elements  referable  respectively  to  the  eth- 
moidal, pre-  and  post-sphenoidal,  temporal,  and  occipital 
sclerotomes,  peculiarly  modified  and  connected  in  front  for 
the  protection  of  the  orbit,  and  behind  for  the  suspension  of 
the  pectoml  girdla 

The  PrE-Si'HENOIDAL  SCLKllOTOftrE.— //s  Centrum  and 
Ncuntl  Arch. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  sclerotome 
is  peculiar  in  the  mammal,  in  the  absence  of  its  meta- 
neurapopliyses,  whOe  tliis  mesial  element  is  more  or  less  fuUy 
and  largely  developed  in  the  other  forms  of  Vertebrata,  When 
the  cerebrum  proper  is  developed,  the  sphenoido-frontal  Ijone 
is  absent ;  when  the  cerebrum  praper  is  a  mere  film,  as  in 
birds  and  reptiles,  or  is  absent  altogether,  the  sphenoido-frontal 
is  present.  As  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based 
is  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  varied  relations  of  all 
the  primary  elements  in  the  difl'erent  fonns  of  cranium,  I  am 
conipelleil,  in  tins  preliminary  abstract,  to  refer  those  who  are 
desirous  of  wt'iglu*ng  that  evidence  to  what  has  been  already 
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ndduced  with  regard  to  the  etfmioido-rrontals,  and  to  the 
statements  to  be  afterwards  made  in  regard  to  the  uieta- 
neuiapophyses  of  the  post-sphenoidal  and  temporal  sclero- 
toniea  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  coufine  myseli'  to  a  general 
exposition  of  the  arrangement  as  I  re^^rd  it. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  human  sphenoid,  and 
the  correspondiiig  pre-sphenoidal  piece  in  the  Mammalia  gene- 
rally, constitute  an  undoubted  centixmi,  to  which  the  lesser, 
anterior,  or  orbito-spheuoidal  wings,  are  the  corresponding 
neurapophyses. 

How  far  we  may  he  entitled  to  assume  tlit-  frt^pieid 
**  triquetral  **  bones  hi  tbe  coronal  suture  in  tlie  human,  and 
in  certain  other  mammalian  crania,  and  the  separately-ile- 
vdoped  antlers  of  the  giraffe,  as  indications  of  the  missing 
boee,  remains  to  be  determim^iL  T  would  only  obstJiTe  at 
present,  that  the  great  extent  and  permancucy  of  the  anterior 
funtanelle  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  deficiency  in 
question. 

I  have  already  stated  that  T  regard  the  so-called  "  principal 
fiontal  '*  of  the  biid  as  the  missing  fi'ontal  of  the  manmial. 
Distinguishing  it  as  sphenoido-frontal,  it  is  the  divided  meta- 
neuraix^physis  corresponding  to  the  feebly-developed  **  orbito- 
sphenoids,"  which,  bounding  the  optic  and  oUticlory  orifices, 
constitute  the  neumpophyses,  and  to  the  so-called  **  ethmoid  " 
as  the  centrum  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotome.  Assuming 
for  the  present  the  signification  1  have  attached  to  the  "  fji'in- 
cipal  frontals,"  and  holding  the  neurapojihyseal  character  of 
the  orbito-sphenoids  as  incontestable,  I  would  only  add  a  few 
remarks  regarding  the  central  element.  The  determination  of 
the  "ethmoid"  of  tlie  birds  as  the  centmm  of  the  pre-sphenoidal 
a^ment  of  the  cranium,  wlule  it  does  not  require  Professor 
Owen's  hyjHDthesis  of  connation  of  this  element  with  the  cen- 
trum belnnd,  presents  the  element  under  a  form  similar  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  ethmoidal  and  vomerine  centrmna.     It 
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resembles  these  iii  being  an  ossified  poition  of  the  iiriraordial 
axis  of  the  ei-aniiiiii,  in  being  flattened  into  a  horizontal  plate 
at  its  upper  margin,  in  extending  down  to  the  line  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  in  thus  presenting  a  catacentric  relation  to 
its  neural  arch.  The  passage  of  the  anterior  acmninated  ex- 
tremity of  the  centrum  behind  beneath  the  lower  margin  of 
the  pre-sphenoidal  centrum,  so  as  to  support  it,  is  merely  an 
example  of  that  longitudinal  obliquity  in  the  setting  of  cranial 
centrums  against  one  another,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
rule  rather  than  an  exception.  The  posterior  margin  of  the 
bone  is  oblique  from  below  upwards  and  forwards ;  gives 
attachment  to  the  orbito-sphenoids,  or  to  their  membranous 
ncurapophyscal  substitutes,  which  bound  or  give  passage  to 
the  orbital  and  olfactory  nerves.  Tlie  obhquity  of  this  mai^gin 
of  the  bone  corresponds  with  the  similar  obhquity  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  the  bird,  a  remarkable  feature 
in  its  configuration.  The  ftatiened  upper  edge  of  the  bone  may 
be  more  or  less  exposed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  when  the  intermaxillaries,  ethmoido-  and  sphenoido- 
frontals  arc  removetl,  this  flattened  margin  is  found  to  be 
similar  to  and  continuous  with  the  flattened  upper  margin  of 
the  ethmoidal  and  vomerine  cartilaginous  septimi,  Tlie 
anterior  margin  may  be  nearly  perjiendicular,  but  is  generally 
obi  if  [IK?  from  below  upwards  and  fon\^ards,  concave  or  concavo- 
convex,  sharji,  and  generally  free,  being  connected  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  ethmoidal  cartilaginous  septum  by 
membrane,  thus  permitting,  moro  or  less,  movement  of  the 
upper  mandible — that  is  of  the  combined  ethmoidal  and 
vomerine  sclerotomes  on  the  pre-sphenoidah 

In  the  majority  of  birds  a  laminar  process  projects  out- 
wards and  downwaixls  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  this 
bone.  Tbis  process,  vaiiously  developed,  forms,  along  with 
the  descending  process  of  tlie  hielnymal,  the  ant\'rior  ^vall  of 
the  orbit,  sepamting  it  from  the  nasal  space,  and  permitting 
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the  passage  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve  through  a  notch  or  hole  in 
its  upper  edge.  I  regard  this  process  ou  04ach  sidtj  uf  the  pi-e- 
spheuoidal  centrum  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  process  which 
wiU  bo  found  projecting  £i*om  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ethmoidal  septum  or  centnun,  and  which,  abutting  against 
the  descending  process  of  the  ethmoido-f rental,  forms  a  wall 
or  rampart  across  the  ioor  of  the  nasal  passage,  extending 
nearly  half-way  up  to  its  roof,  immediately  behind  the  ex- 
ternal nostril,  thus  converting  that  part  of  the  naaal  chandxir 
ia  firont  of  it  into  a  vestibule.  This  process  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  ossified  ethmoido-vomerine  septum  of  the 
hawks  and  owls. 

I  would  here  observe  that  the  "  os  en  forme  de  cuiller  "  of 
Cuvier,  which  he  considers  as  the  inferior  turhinal  of  tlie 
Hzard,  and  which  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril 
on  each  side,  and  the  convex  anterior  part  of  which  stretclies 
like  a  buttress  across  the  cavity,  between  the  septum  and  the 
maxillary,  immediately  behind  the  external  nostril,  appears 
me  to  be,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  mcivly  the 
led  lower  portion  of  the  etlimoidal  ceutrum.  These  so- 
called  *•  comets  inferieurs  "  of  the  lizard  form  the  floor,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  project  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
passage  in  the  manner  of  the  inferior  turliinals  ;  acd  1  behove 
anatomists  will,  in  reviewing  the  subject,  admit  that  the  in- 
ferior fcurbinal  accompanies  the  fiilly-compleled  maxillary 
arch,  and  only  exists,  therefore,  in  the  mammal. 

I  regard  the-se  lateral  processes  of  the  ethmoidal  and  prc- 
sphenoidal  centrums  of  the  bird  as  homologous  with  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  post-apbenoidal  centrum,  aud 
generally  with  those  processes  which,  under  various  foiius, 
downwards  from  the  sides  of  the  lower  or  ha!mal 
of  the  occipital  and  succeeding  centrums  in  certain 
or  with  those  processes  termed  "  hypopophyses"  Ijy 
Professor  Owen, 
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rjeforc  dismissing  tbe  consideratiou  of  tliis  important  cen- 
trum in  the  bird,  I  woidd  direct  attention  to  certain  interesting 
modifications  which  it  may  undergo.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may,  like  many  other  hones  in  the  cranium  of  the  hird,  become 
greatly  dilated  and  altered  in  form  by  the  development  of 
air-cells  in  its  interior.  The  pneumatic  openings  are  two  in 
nimiher,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  margin  below  the 
superior  horizontal  plate.  The  pneumatic  excavation  and 
dilatation  extends  backwards  more  or  less  in  certain  species  ; 
and  in  some  owls  the  bone  presents  the  form  of  a  cubical 
cellular  mass.  This  peculiaiity  of  form  might  be  adduced  in 
support  of  Professor  Owen's  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  this 
bone  from  the  coalescence  of  the  pre-f rentals  ;  but  then  it 
wlU  be  observed  that  the  increased  breadth  of  the  bone  is  not 
due  to  incomplete  mesial  fusion  of  lateral  parts,  but  to  ex- 
pansion from  the  mesial  plane,  for  the  olfactory  nerves  still 
nm  forwards  in  gi'ooves  on  its  lateml  aspects,  although  these 
may  be  deep  in  front,  and  posteriorly  their  margins  may 
overlap  the  nerves.  The  expansion  of  the  pre-sphenoidal 
centrum  also  produces  a  remarkable  separation  of  the  optic 
foramina.  As  explanatory  of  this  effect,  I  would  observe, 
that  the  development  of  this  bone  in  the  chick  shows  that  it 
forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  common  optic  foramen  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  processes  which  project  from  its  posterior 
inferior  angle  like  the  limbs  of  the  letter  Y.  \Vhen>  therefore^ 
the  bone  takes  on  tmnsverse  dimension,  the  single  optic  chasm 
sepanite^  into  two  optic  foramina,  w^hich,  in  Strix  flammea 
are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  asunder. 

Tlie  separation  of  the  optic  foramina  irom  the  imeumatic 
expansion  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  centrum  leads  me,  in  the 
second  place,  to  observe,  that  the  characteristic  separation  of 
these  orifices  in  the  extinct  fonns  Dodo,  Dniornis,  Palaptoryx, 
did  not  depend  entirely  on  pnenmatic  exi»ansinn  of  the  pre^ 
sphenoida]  centrum,  nor  on  such  width  of  that  bone  as  might 
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be  attributed  to  incomplete  mesial  fusion  of  a  pair  of  *•  pre- 
frontals,'' but  on  the  remarkable  prolongation  backwards  on 
each  of  its  sides  of  the  neurapopbyseal  walls  of  the  ethmoidal 
olfactory  chambei-s, 

Prc»fessor  Owen,  in  his  series  of  graphic  and  valuablo 
memoirs  on  these  three  extinct  forms,  and  in  his  memoirs  on 
Apteiyx,  assuming  the  pre*frontal  doctrine  regarding  the  bone 
in  question,  and  directing  special  attention  to  the  more  or  less 
complete  passage  backwai'ds  of  the  nasal  chambei-s  to  the  an- 
terior or  inferior  wall  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  to  the  passage 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  into  these  by  a  number  of  orifices, 
apparently  recognises  in  Apteiyx,  for  instance  (although  he 
doe5  not  directly  make  the  statement),  a  completed  mammalian 
ethmoid.  Now,  recalling  attention  again  to  the  embryological 
considerations  from  Avhich  the  formation  of  neither  the 
nuunmalian  ethmoidal  septum,  nor  the  so-called  ethmoid  of 
the  Ostrich,  Dinomis,  Dodo,  nor  Apteryx,  can  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  coalesced  pre-frontals,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  nasal  fossae  in  Apteryx,  instead  of 
being  mammaHanj  presents  the  peculiar  ornithic  character  of 
its  parta,  fully  brought  out ;  all  the  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  may  be  observed  in  the  series  of  birds.  In  all 
bitds,  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  cartilaginous  poucldike 
ethmoido-neural,  or  olfactory  chambers,  approach  or  encmach 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pre- sphenoidal  centrum  ;  so  that  the 
xncfmbrane,  which  connects  its  anterior  margin  to  the  cartila- 
ginous nasal  septum,  and  a  certain  extent  of  both  its  suifaces, 
separates  the  two  pouches  from  one  another.  The  laminar  or 
bypopophyseal  process  on  each  side  of  the  bone,  variously 
modified  in  form,  limits,  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  the  olfactoiy 
portion  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  bone,  and,  folded  over  the 
pouch,  w^alls  it  iu  more  or  less  from  below  ;  while  the 
lachrymal  from  above  passes  down  on  its  outer  side.  The 
gradual  environment  of  the  pouch  may  be  traced  in  the  series 
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of  birds  ;  and  I  fiud  in  the  Asiatic  Cassowary,  the  st-age  inmio 
(liatelj  preceding  the  completion  of  the  process  in  Ajiterj-x. 
In  this  bird,  the  pair  of  deep  fosaa^>  in  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
wliich  lodge  the  olfactory  lobes,  are  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  the  posterior  niai-gin  of  tlio  pre-sphenoidal  centrum, 
which  here  represents  the  crista  galli.  Tlie  plate  of  bone  which 
fonns  the  floor  of  each  fossa,  instead  of  being  cribriform,  as  in 
Apteiyx,  is  perforated  by  a  single  stai^like  foramen,  a  fonn  due 
to  the  partial  shooting  across  of  bony  processes  from  its  mai^giii. 

In  live  ChcionmjL— The  neural  arch  and  centrum  of  the 
chelonian  are  represented  in  the  dry  skull  by  the  pair  of 
bones  usually  considered  as  the  "  proper  fxontals/'  but  wliich 
I  regard  as  spheuoido-frontals.  In  the  recent  conthtion  the 
centrum  appears  in  the  form  of  a  compressed  cartilaginous 
bar,  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  compressed  anterior  part 
of  the  posfc-ephenoidal  centnmi,  resting  below  on  the  conjoined 
pterygoids  and  ento-pterj^goids,  continuous  in  front  with  the 
cartilaginous  ethmoidal  septum  or  centrum,  and  thus  pre- 
senting all  the  relations  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  centrum  of  the 
bird.  It  is  continued  upwards,  and  represents  the  orbito- 
sphcnoids,  or  neurapophyses^  in  the  form  of  a  double  fibro- 
cartilaginous membrane,  the  two  laminae  of  wliich  separate  to 
unite  witli  the  posterior  margins  of  the  orbito-nasal  processes  of 
tlie  ethmoido-fmntals,  with  the  two  parallel  descending  ridges 
of  tlie  sphenoido-frontals,  and  with  the  anterior  maigins  of  the 
peculiar  descending  processes  of  the  so-called  **  parietals."  Hie 
olfactory  nerves  pass  forwartls  between  these  neurapophyseal 
laminie  above  ;  and  the  optic,  with  the  other  orbital  nerves, 
perforates  them. 

Iji  th^  Crocodilian, — In  the  crocoililcs,  the  sphenoido- 
frontiils  have  coalesced;  but  tlie  cartilaginons  centrum  and 
neurapopliyseal  int^^rorhital  lamuife  present  exactly  tlie  same 
relations  as  in  the  chelonian  ;  the  only  difference  beijig  the 
result  of  the  union  of  the  orbito-nasal  j>roccsses  of  the 
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lo-frotitals  near  their  lower  extremities,  and  the  con- 
sequent apace  left  between  this  bony  bridge  and  tbe  deep 
furrow  fonned  by  tbe  inclined  upper  surfaces  of  the  ento- 
ptetygoideal  portions  of  the  pteiygoids. 

In  Vu  La(j4;rtiav^. — In  the  lizards,  the  sphenoido-f rental 
is  again  donble.  In  consequence  of  the  mesial  separation  of 
the  ento-pt6r}"goids  ("  palatals")  and  j^terj-goids,  the  elongated 
fibro-cartilaginous  centrum  and  neiirapoj>hyseal  interorbitid 
laminffi,  are  left  unsupported  below  j  to  winch  circumstance 
is  probably  due  the  formation  in  the  interorbital  laraiufc  of  a 
pair  of  delicate  triradial  osseous  neurapophyaes,  wbicli  pass 
off  from  the  upper  margins  of  the  optic  foramina. 

In  the  OphuNan  and  Batrachian. — Leaving  the  fxn-ther 
consideration  of  the  special  homology  of  the  anterior  sphenoidal 
wiog  in  the  reptiles,  and  more  especially  in  the  crocodiles, 
until  the  posterior  sphenoidal  wing,  and  the  so-called  "petrosal/ 
iiave  been  examined,  I  would  observe,  that  the  gi'ounds  on 
which  Prc>fessor  Owen  distinguishes  the  **os  en  ceinture" 
of  the  frogj  from  that  segment  in  the  python  w4iich  includes 
the  so-called  "frontals,"  appear  to  me  somewhat  arbitrary. 
This  segment  in  the  serpent  consists  of  a  pair  of  neurapophyses, 
or  orbito-fiphenoids,  which  are  distinct,  as  cartilages  at  least, 
in  the  embryo  ;  of  a  double  meta-ncurapopbysis  (sphenoido- 
frontals),  which  not  only  occupy  on  each  side  the  positions  of  the 
neunipophysa'i,  but  extend  the  fore  part  of  their  inner  margios 
downwards,  baclv  to  back,  in  the  mesial  plane,  on  the  sides  of 
the  compressed  centrum ;  which  thus,  along  with  them, 
divides  the  neural  chamber  in  front,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  olfactory  neiTea.  Tlie  sides  of  the  "  os  en  ccinture  **  are 
formed  by  neurapophyses  ;  while  the  so-caUed  '*  frontals "  of 
the  8eq>ent  occupy  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  sides  of 
their  segment ;  in  other  respects,  their  relations  are  similar. 
They  are  lx>th  caticcntric  ;  the  centriini,  in  both,  resting,  as 
in  the  birtl,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  acuminated 
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extremity  of  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum,  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  ethmoidal  centrum  in  front.  I  regard,  therefore,  the 
'*  OS  en  ceinture "  in  the  Batrachian,  along  with  the  anterior 
segments  of  its  "  parieto-froutals,"  as  consisting  of  the  ceutram, 
neurapophyses,  and  meta-ueuvapophyses  of  the  pre-sphenoidal 
sclerotome  ;  and,  therefore,  also  as  homologous  with  that  seg* 
ment  in  the  ophidian  which  includes  its  **£rontals,"  but 
exclusive  of  the  elongated  anterior  prolongation  of  the  post- 
sphenoidal  centrum. 

The  Pre-spltenoidal  Centrtiin  and  Neural  Arch  in  Hit  Fish, — 
The  bone  which  predominates  over  every  other  in  the  cranium 
of  the  fish  is  the  so-called  "principal  frontal ;"  which,  how- 
ever, as  already  stated,  I  do  uot  regard  as  the  frontoil  or] 
ethmoido-frontal  of  the  mammal,  but  as  a  sphenoido-frontaLi 
It  is  the  pre-sphenoidal  mcta-ueurapophysis  of  the  fish,  pre- 
senting all  the  relations  of  the  corresponding  bone  or  bones  in 
the  bird,  chehmian,  and  lizard,  except  tliat  the  ethnioido- 
frontals  anterior  to  it  have  coalesced  in  the  middle  line  ;  while 
the  ethmoidal  nem'apophyses  have  become  so  much  developed, 
exposed,  and  connected  to  it  laterally,  as  to  assume  the  position 
of  the  so-called  ''nasals"  and  "pre-frontals"  in  the  bird  and 
reptile.  The  enormous  development  of  this  bone  in  the  fiab 
and  bird  appeal's  to  depend  on  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  organs  of 
vision.  There  is,  therefore,  in  both,  an  extended  interorbital 
space  to  be  filled  up.  In  the  fish,  as  in  the  bii'd,  this  is  vari- 
ously effected  by  means  of  fibro-cartilage  and  bone.  TheJ 
extreme  forms  of  the  interorbital  arrangement  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  gadoid  and  cyprinoid  fishes.  In  tlie  cod  the 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  interorbital  septum  consists,  as 
in  the  chelonian  and  lizaixl,  of  a  double  fibrous  membrane^! 
which  extends  upwards  from  the  anterior  prolongation  of  the 
I>ost-sphenoidal  centrum  to  the  margins  of  the  mesial  grooves 
on  the  imder  -surface  of  the  sphenoido-frontal.  The  two 
lamiuie  of   tliis  membrane   thus  bound  tlie    sides  of   Uie 
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compressed  nearal  space,  along  tliu  upper  part  of  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  pass  forward.  In  the  posterior  superior 
part  of  each  of  these  neurapophyseal  fibrous  lammfe,  a  coni- 
paratively  small  plate  of  bone  is  developed,  while  the  centrum 
consists  of  the  bar  of  persistent  cartilage,  which  extends  along 
tbe  grooved  upper  surtace  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  post- 
sphenoidal  centram,  and  terminates  above  the  ethmoidal  cen- 
trum (•*  vomer  **).  The  optic  nerves  pierce  the  membranes  so 
far  back  as  to  notch  very  deeply  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
p«.i€t-sphenoidal  neurapophyses,  or  post-8phenoi4|ftl  wings. 

In  the  carp,  again^  the  interorbital  space  is  occupied  above 
Ijy  a  considerable  descent  of  the  margins  of  the  sphenoido- 
ij\>ntal  groove  ;  in  front,  by  complete  ossification  of  the  fibrous 
raembrancs,  which  thus  become  pre-sphenoida!  neurapopliyses  ; 
behind,  by  the  passage  forwards  of  the  post-sphenoidal  wings 
(*•  ali-sphenoids "),  through  which,  during  development,  tlie 
optic  nerves  have  passed  back,  to  be  lodged  in  notches  in  their 
posterior  margins ;  and  below,  by  the  bar  of  semi-ossified 
cartilage  situated  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  posterior 
aphcnoidal  and  ethmoidal  centmms. 

Of  the  Hcrmal  Arch  and  IIccmmima2KipkijSi»  of  ike  Fre- 
sphenoidal  Sclerotome, — The  palatine  arch,  between  which  and 
the  mandibular  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  which  terminates 
therefore  posteriorly  the  pi^storaal  series  of  hremal  arches, 
may  be  presumed  to  imdergo  very  varied  modifications  in 
connection  with  the  ollactor}',  the  respirator}',  and  the  digestive 
fanctions.  In  the  present  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  instead  of  leading  astray  by 
complexity  and  extreme  modification  of  its  parts,  supplies  the 
key  for  their  morphological  solution,  by  affording  an  example 
of  the  employment  of  the  fundamental  type  of  structure  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  most  complex  functional  purposes. 

The  human  pre- sphenoidal  centrum,  hollowed  out  by  nasal 
air-cells,  as  in  certain  birds,  is  bounded  below  and  in  front  by 
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a  puir  af  separate?  triaiigular-L-urvo*!  buny  plates,  which, 
liniitLug  the  size  of  the  right  and  left  pneumatic  oriiices,  brings 
these  into  coniinumcation  with  the  pusteiior  ethmoidal  air-cells 
or  sinuses.  These  "  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones/'  or  "  bones 
of  BertiUj"  in  contact  along  their  outer  margins^  and  outer  part 
of  their  inferior  aspects,  with  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the 
palate-bones,  constitute  the  upper  elements  or  suspensory 
extremities  of  the  inverted  arch,  completed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  palate-bones  themselves  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mesial 
line  of  the  palatal  vault  The  right  and  left  pterygoids  are 
attached,  as  a  pair  of  actinapophyses,  to  this  arck  They  pass 
off  backw^ards  and  outwards  from  the  posterior  maigins  of  the 
perpendicular  plates  of  the  palate-bones,  and  abut  iu  the 
erabrj^o  against  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  mandibular 
arch,  retaining  in  the  tympanic  processes  of  their  adult 
foim  indications  of  their  early  connection  with  that  arch. 
The  most  important  secondary  connection  of  the  pterj'goids 
in  the  human  adult  is  with  the  pteiygoid  processes  of  tlie 
post-sphenoid ;  and  it  is  this  sphenoidal  comiection  wliich  is 
most  frequently  repeated  in  the  animal  series. 

I  shall  not  enter  at  present  into  the  question  of  the 
probable  existence  of  "  bones  of  Bertiu  **  in  the  Mammalia 
generally ;  nor  inquire  whether  the  separate  orbital  pieces  of 
the  palate-bones  in  the  herbivorous  Cetacea,  according  to 
Cuvier,  and  the  separate  anterior  portions  of  the  pterygoids 
of  the  young  dolphm,  as  described  by  Meckel  and  Happ,  may 
be  indications  of  the  upper  elements  of  the  palatal  arch ;  but 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  palatal  arch  in  the  lower 
Vciiebrata,  in  which  the  two  elementa  of  wliich  it  appears  to 
consist  on  each  side  are  distinctly  developed. 

The  Palatal  Arch  and  Fieri/f/ouh  in  tibe  Bird. — The  bone 
hitherto  considered  by  all  anatomists  as  the  vomer  of  the  bird, 
is  a  more  or  less  elongated  narrow  plate,  the  margins  of  which 
are  bent  upwards  so  as  to  convert  its  upper  surface  into  a 
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groove,  which  is  applied  against  the  under  surface  of  tho 
acuminated  auterior  extremity  of  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum, 
which  is  therefore  intei-poscd  between  it  and  the  pre-aplieuoidal 
centruni.  This  bone,  more  or  less  compressed  or  extended 
laterally,  separates  the  posterior  nostrils  from  one  auothei*. 
Its  anterior  extremity  reaches  the  anterior  limits  of  these 
orifices,  or,  passing  forwards  into  the  palate  between  the 
ethmoidal  neurapophyseal  and  nmxiDaiy  palatal  laminii?,  and 
concealed  more  or  less  by  them,  may  temnnate  oa  the  surface 
of  the  palate  between  the  intermaxiUary  palatal  platea  When 
this  bone  is  much  compressed  it  is  siugle  throughout ;  when 
flfliteued,  it  is  more  or  less  extensively  divided  in  the 
mesial  Una 

The  palate-bones  of  the  bird,  more  or  less  clongatotl, 
extend  anteriorly  under  the  maxillary  palat*il  kmina\  to 
which  in  general  they  are  only  slightly  connected,  forward  to 
tiie  interuuixillajy  palato-pLites,  with  which  they  are  anchylosed 
or  articulated,  separated  from  one  another  in  front,  to  form  the 
lataial  boundaries  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  palate-bones 
heoome  broader  posteriorly,  approach  one  another,  and  are 
liither  attached  to,  or  anchylosed  with»  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  so-called  "vomer."  Their  posterior  extremities  are 
provided  with  facets  for  aiticulation  with  the  bar-like  ptery- 
goids, which  extend  from  tliem,  outwards  ami  backwards^  to 
articulate  with  tlie  quadrate  bone  on  each  side.  Tlie  pterygoitls 
of  certain  birds  have  also  secondary  connections ;  tliey 
articulate  with  processes  which  project  from  the  post^sphenoidal 
centrum  in  some  part  of  its  extent ;  and  on  which  their  shafts 
glide,  rotate,  or  vibrate. 

The  i-eciprocal  relations  of  the  so-called  **  vomer,*'  the 
palatines,  imd  pterj^goids  of  the  bird,  ai'e  extremdy  interesting 
and  important.  At  present,  I  can  only  direct  attention  to 
those  relations  which  Ix^ar  upon  my  sulyect.  When  the 
palote-boncs  arc  greatly  developed,  the  *'  vomer  "  diminishes. 
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"WliGD,  again,  the  '*  vomer "  ia  mucli  developocl,  the  palatines 
are  in  an  atrophied  condition.  The  pterygoids  present  phages 
of  development  depeudent  on  the  variations  of  the  palatines 
and  pterygoida  The  two  extremes  may  be  observed  in  the 
parrots  and  the  struthious  birds.  In  the  former,  the  palatines 
are  enormously  developed,  while  the  "vomer"  has  disap- 
peareil  In  the  latter,  the  "vomer**  is  greatly  elongated  and 
developed,  wlule  the  palatines  present  the  relation,  and  ex- 
hibit the  form,  of  the  "transverse"  or  "adgustal"  bones  of 
the  reptile, 

Tlt-c  Palatal  Arch  ami  tJw  Picrygoids  in  Eefptilcs  and 
Amphibia fis. — The  three  bones  on  each  side,  which  form  the 
palatiil  system  of  the  oixlinary  lizard,  present  the  same 
relations,  and  almost  the  same  form,  as  the  "vomer,"  palatines, 
and  pter>'goids  of  the  struthious  birds.  The  pterygoids  are 
iji  eveiy  respect  similar.  The  *'  transverse  bones "  of  the 
lizard  ai-e  also,  in  relations  and  almost  in  form,  like  the 
palatines  of  these  birds.  The  so-called  ''palatals"  of  the 
lizard,  while  they  exhibit  alt  those  relations  to  the  "trana verse" 
and  pterygoids,  which  the  "vomer"  of  the  birA  presents, 
differ  from  that  double  bone  in  this  respect,  that  although  in 
contact  at  the  mesial  line,  they  are  comparatively  so  much 
broader,  occupying  so  much  of  the  comparatively  narrow 
palatal  space  that  they  touch  the  maxillaries  by  tlieir  anterior 
external  angles.  They  bound,  therefore,  the  internal  nares 
posteriorly  ;  but,  like  the  so-called  vomer  in  the  bird,  separat4j 
them  from  one  another,  passing  forward  like  that  double  bone 
to  the  ethmoidal  neurapophyseal  plates,  which  constitute  the 
so-called  "  vomer  "  of  the  li;sard.  In  the  monitors,  these  so- 
called  "  palatines,"  like  the  ptcrj'goids,  arc  evidently  separated 
in  the  middle  line,  and  forced  backwards  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  maxillary  towards  the  transverse  bones,  by  the 
development  and  elongation  of  the  ethmoidal  neurapophyseal 
elements*     In  the  crocodiles,  again,  the  fidl  development  of 
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maadUaiy  palatal  plates,  and  more  especially  of  the  ctlimuidal 
L  neurapophyses,  has  forced  backwards  and  towards  the  middle 
^Kne,  not  only  the  bone  called  "  palatal "  in  the  lizard,  but  also 
^Bie  pterygoids ;  and  as  the  latter  also  exldbit  that  reioarkable 
PBiibular  development,  various  phases  of  which  are  perceptible 
I  ia  the  Clieloiiians,  Birds,  and  Mammalia,  the  fonner  again 
presents  the  ornithic  vomerine  aspect. 

In  the  Ophidia  the  two  halves  of  the  palatal  system  are 

idely  separated  at  the  middle  line.     The  so-called  "palatals,** 

)ngated  forwards  into  the  ethmoidal  ref^ion,  articulated  by 

processes  to  the  pre-sphenoidj  slightly  attached 

lUy  to  the  maxillaries,  as  iu  the  lizards,  bouud  as  in 

Ume  reptiles,  the  nostrils  posteriorly,  but  do  not  separate 

them  mesially. 

In  the  frog,  the  so-called  "palatals"  extend  transversely 
itwards  from  the  "  os  en  ceinture  *'  to  the  maxillaries,  behig 
connected  at  their  outer  extremities  with  the  pter)'goids. 
The  latter  are  ai-ticulated  posteriorly  to  the  post-sphenoid  and 
to  the  quadrate  bone.    Tlie  **  os  transversuni "  has  disappeared 
tttho  junction  of  the  so-called  palatal,  pterygoid,  and  nmxillar)'. 
The  modifications  preseideii  by  these  bones  in  reptiles  and 
Amphibia  are  much  too  numerous  to  be  followed  in  detail  at 
present     I  have  therefore  selected  those  which  are  essential 
for  the  elucidation  of  my  subject  ;  and  shall  sum  up  the  con- 
clusions I  draw  from  them,  by  a  comparison  of  them  wUh  the 
<»niesponding  elements  in  cbelonians. 

The  cbelonians,  we  are  told,  have  no  **trans\xrse  bone/* 
^ej"  are  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other 
r^ptilca  But  if  we  examine  the  skull  of  a  tortoise,  we  shall 
^J  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
Palatine  aspect  in  that  of  the  crocodile.  In  front  are  the 
ifitttiDaxillaries,  immediately  behind  which,  in  the  median 
"^  ia  the  double  bony  plate,  which  is  usually  described  and 
%nired  as  the  fore  part  of  the  so-called  •'  vomer,"  but  to  which 
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I  have  already  tUrected  attention  as  tlio  cnmViincd  etlimoidal 
neiirapopliyseal  eleincuts.     In  tlie  turtles  the  maxillaries  meet 
across  the  palatal  vault  in  front  of  the.  united  ethmoidal 
neurapophyses,  so  that  the  latter  are  pushed  hackwards,  and 
are  in  contact  laterally  with  the  palatjUs  in  the  vault  of  the 
palate ;  while  in   the  tortoise  the  lattc^r  want  entirely  the 
palatal  processes,  consisting^  as  Cuvier  expressed  it^  only  of 
their  upper  portions,  and  extending  outwards  on  each  side  from 
the  outer  margins  of  the  so-caUed  "  vomer,"  and  of  the  ptery- 
goids, to  the  inner  margins  of  tlie  maxillaries.  Now,  let  the  base 
of  the  skidl  of  a  tortoise,  a  turtle,  and  a  crocodile,  be  examined 
side  by  side.     In  all  three  we  shall  find  the  intermaxillaries 
in  front.     The  maxillaries,  altliough  they  do  not  meet  across 
the  palate  of  the  tortoise,  do  so  in  that  of  the  turtle,  and  thos, 
as  in  the   crocodile,   bound  posteriorly  the  intermaxillaiy 
segment  of  the  palate.    The  transverse  union  of  the  maxillaries, 
in    the    turtle   and    crocodile,  pushes  back    the   ethmoidal 
neurapophyses  (which  are  in  contact  with  the  intermaxillaries 
in  the  tortoise)^  but  to  such  an  extent  in  the  crocodile  thafc 
the  ethmoidal  neurapophyses,  also  themselves  much  elongated, 
carry  back  the  pterygoids,  so  that  the  lattc^r  almost  entirely 
conceal  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum.     Tlie  outer  mai^ins  of 
the  pterygoids,  already  curved  downwards  in  the  tortoise  and 
turtle,  pass  downwards  and  inwards  in  the  crocotfile,  so  as  to 
meet  again  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  palatal  vault     The  bony 
septum  of  the  pteiygo-ethmoidal  portion  of  the  nostrils  of  the 
crocodile  is  at  the  same  time  seen  to  be  the  result  of  the 
extension  down%^^ards  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  midtUe  ridge 
of  the  so-called  *'  vomer"  of  the  tortoise  or  turtle,  and  of  the 
connection  of  the  anterior  part  of  that  doulilc  bone  with  the 
ethmoidal  neurapophyses.     It  will  thus  be  observed,  that  if 
the  maxillaries  of  the  tortoise  were  united  across  the  palate^ 
in  front  of  its  ethmoidal  neurapiipliysos,  to  a  considerable 
extent  backwaids ;  if  the  etlnnoidal  neurapophyses  were  also 
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igated  in  the  same  direction  ;  {ind  if  the  outer  margins  of 
I  the  pterj'goids,  below  the  palatiiaes,  were  to  meet  in  the  mesial 
Hhe»  the  latter  would  be  forced  backwards  and  outwards  ;  so 
^Bb1>  still  retaining  their  connections  with  the  pterygoids  and 
^■oxiilaries,  but  leaving  those  with  the  "vomer"  in  front  and 
^Hemally  to  abut  against  the  malar  behind  and  extemally^ — 
^He  palatal  aspect  of  the  skull  of  the  tortoise  would  present 
I  the  arrangement  of  the  corresponding  region  in  that  of  the 
^Jjocodile,  the  palate-bones  assuming  the  form  aud  relations 
^pt  **  transverse  bones." 

'         If  to  the  skulls  of  the  tortoise,  turtle,  and  crocodile,  those 
of  B  serpent,  a  lizard,  a  frog,  and  an  ostrich  bo  added,  it 
^will  be  obsen'ed  that  the  palate-bones  have  disappeared  in 
bog ;  that  they  have  assumed  the  form  and  relations  of 
'transverse  bones "  in  the  bzard,  crocodile,  and  serpent , 
they  are  essentially  *'  transvei-se  bones  "  in  the  stnithious 
while  in  the  tortoise,  but  especially  in  the  turtle,  they 
mt  the  mammalian  (?)  character  and  form.    It  wiU  also  be 
that  the  bones  in  the  turtle,  tortoise,  crocodile,  and 
hitlierto   denominated   *' vomer,"   are   the  same   Imnes 
l^hich  in  the  frog,  lizard,  and  serpen t,  are  named  "palatals/* 
I&  tenu  **  vomer  "  being  applied  in  these  animals  to  those  two 
Iwtiea  collectively,  which  are  situated  under  the  ethmoidal 
IKfrtion  of  the  skull     It  will  also  be  noted  tliafc  the  Ihhics 
[called  ** vomer"  in  the*  crocodile  and  bird»  and  the  bones 
I wDed  "  palatals  "  in  the  frog,  lizard,  and  serpent,  are  related 
the  othei-s,  along  with  which  they  have  been  examined, 
Jtly  as  tlie  **  bones  of  Ifertiu/'  in  the  human  cranium,  are  to 
le  palate-bones  and  pteT}'goid3. 
The  Prespheimidal  Hmuud  Ardi  and  Hwnmciinapophyms 
the  FisJu — In  the  osseous  fish  a  fibrous  membrane  extends 
Awards  and  downwards  on  each  side  from  the  suborbital  bar- 
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like  portion  of  tlic  basis  of  tlie  craniujii.  lu  most  fislies  there 
will  be  found  in  this  incmVji'ane,  where  it  passes  off  from  the 
pre-sphenoidai  portion  of  the  cranium,  a  more  or  less  elongated 
scale-liko  l>one  on  each  side.  This  is  the  "  pterjgoldien 
interne  "  of  Cuvier,  the  "  herisseal "  of  St.  HOaire,  the  "  ento- 
pter}^^^oid"  of  Professor  Owen,  The  palate-bone,  connected 
by  the  same  fibruus  membrane  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
ento-pterygoid,  extends  forwards  to  the  side  of  the  so-called 
"  vomer,"  or  io  the  ethmoidal  centrum  and  neurapophysis,  to 
"which,  as  also  to  the  maxillary  and  intcrnmxillan',  it  is 
variously  attached  directly  and  indirectly.  The  coiTcsponding 
actinapoj>hyseal  element  or  pterygoid  in  the  fish  is  firmly 
connected  in  front  to  the  palate-bone,  and  less  intimately  to 
ihG  ento-pterj'goid,  and,  extending  hackwards,  downwards,  and 
outwards,  abuts  against  the  anterior  margin  of  the  '*  hypo- 
tym[»anic  "  and  "  pre-tympanic  *^  bones,  as  the  pterygoid  of  the 
bird  and  rt'ptile  does  against  the  so-called  "quadrate,"  or 
•*  tympanic  "  bone.  If,  then,  the  basal  iLspect  of  the  cranium 
of  the  osseous  fish  is  placed  in  series  with  those  of  the  bird, 
liijard,  serpent,  tortoise,  and  frog,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
while  its  palatals  and  pter}*goids  may  be  at  once  associated 
with  the  corresponding  bones,  as  already  determined,  in  the 
bird  and  reptile,  the  entopterygoid  of  the  fish  presents  all 
the  relation  of  the  double  bone,  usually  called  "  vomer  *  in  the 
birtl ;  of  the  posterior  or  horizontal  portion  of  the  bone  called 
"vomer"  in  the  tortoise  ;  and  of  the  bones  called  "palatals" 
in  the  lizard,  sequent,  and  frog.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
while  the  toothed  bone,  called  **  vomer"  in  the  fish,  has,  from 
a  catacentric  change,  disappeared  from  the  under  aspect  of  the 
cranium  in  the  bird,  reptile,  and  batrachian,  the  two  bones, 
ciilled  in  the  fish  "  prc-frontals  *'^ — its  ethmoidal  neurapophyses 
—present  the  same  relations  to  its  ento-pt«rygoids  as  the 
ethmoidal  neurapophyses  of  the  bird  to  its  so  called  ''  vouiLn/ 
and  as  those  of  the  tortoise  to  the  posterior  portion  of  ita  so- 
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called  ■  vomer,''  and  as  those  of  the  lizard,  serpent^  and  frog  to 
the  bones  liitheito  called  *'  palatal  "  in  these  three  fonna.  I 
therefore  apply  provisionully  the  term  ento-pter)'f,njid  to  the 
so-called  ** vomer"  of  the  bird,  to  the  posterior  ]>art  of  the  so- 
called  *' vomer  ^  of  the  chelomaii,  to  tlui  corresponding  bony 
piece  in  the  crocodiles,  to  the  so-called  "palatals"'  of  the 
ophidian,  lacertian,  and  batrachian,  to  the  "  bones  of  EertiUj" 
and  their  repi'e^entatives  in  the  nianimaL 

T}u.  OonsHl/ttwn  of  the  A'^ctJial  FossoFy  aJid  tJie  He.laiwc  Posi- 
iwns  ofty  External  ami  Intaiial  Narcs, — Tlie  details  necessary 
for  the  morphological  examination  of  tlie  rliinal,  vomerine, 
ethmoidal,  and  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotomes,  have  involved  a 
I  Dctmbcr  of  facts  connected  %vith  the  varied  constitution  of  the 
^^Uaiial  foflSie  in  the  different  vertebrate  forms.  As,  however, 
^^  the  constitution  of  these  fossae  has  irapoi-tant  bearings  on  the 
I  morphology  of  the  entire  cranium,  I  shall  brieily  direct  atlen- 
I        tiun  to  the  subject 

^B  The  only  perfect  form  of  nasal  fossee  is  that  presented  by 
the  mammid.  They  consist  of  the  entire  neuro-ha^mal  cavities 
of  the  rliinal  and  vomerine,  combined  with  tlie  htemal  cavities 
of  the  ethmoidal  and  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotomes.  Tliat  portion 
of  the  combined  nasal  fossae  which  consists  of  the  cavities  of 
the  rhimd  and  vomenne  sclerotomes,  is.  divided  in  the  mesial 
plane  by  the  centrums  of  those  sclerotomes;  while  the 
de^^endent  portion  of  the  ethmoidal  centmm,  and  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vomerine  centrum,  divide  in  the  same  manner 
that  part  of  the  combined  fossae  which  consists  of  the  luen)al 
cavities  of  the  ethmoidal  and  pre-sphenoidd  sclerotomes.  The 
mammalian  nasal  fossie  are  therefore  bounded  in  front  by  the 
WbUb  of  the  nenro-htemal  chambers  of  two  catacentric  sclero- 
tomes ;  and  posteriorly  by  the  catacentricnlly  di\ided  luemal 
chambers  of  a  demicataceutric  and  diacentric  sclerotonie. 

As  the  ha?mal  portions  of  the   cephalic   somatomes  are 
separated  from  one  another  in  theii*  early  embiyu  condition  by 
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raetasomatomic  clefts,  we  may  expect  to  find  tmces  of  these 
clefls  in  the  walls  of  tbe  adult  nasal  fossie. 

The  first  or  anterior  pair  of  metasoniatomic  clofts  of  the 
einhrj'o  head,  that  is  tbe  clefts  between  tlie  rliinal  and  inter- 
maxillaiy  lobe  of  tbe  "  median  frontal  process^"  are  retained 
in  the  adidt  as  tbe  external  nares.  These  openings  in  the 
non-proboscidian  niaranial,  are  situated  therefore  between  the 
idi-nasal  cartilages  and  the  intennaxilkiy  bones.  In  the  prcH_ 
boscidiau  matinuak,  they  ai^e  probably  sitiiatt'd  between  the^ 
ultimate  and  penultimate,  or,  at  least,  between  two  of  the 
distal  somatomes  of  the  proboscis. 

The  second  pair  of  mctasomatoniic  clefts,  situated  betwc 
the  external  angles  of  the  median  frontal  process  and 
latei-al  frontal  processes,  may  disappear  entirely  in  the  course 
of  developmeut ;  but  they  occasionally  remain  under  the  form 
of  Stcuson's  ducts,  which  pass  obliquely  through  the  so^caDed 
**  incisive  spaces/'  or  "  foraminaj"  from  tbe  mouth  to  the  nasal 
fossa?»  between  the  intermaxillaries  and  mftxiUanes.  The 
mucous  walls  of  the  canals  of  Stenson  are  supported  by 
cartilaginous  tubular  folds,  which  are  continuous  8ui>erior]y 
wdth  cartilaginous  lamina;,  which,  passing  off  latemlly  fix)m 
the  lower  margin  of  the  nasal  septum  and  vomer,  cover  more 
or  less  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fo9S*T,  upper  part  of  the  incisive 
fissures,  and  spaces  betw^een  the  intermaxillaries  and  maxilla- 
ries.  The  "  organs  "  or  "  sacs  of  Jacobsou,"  supplied  by  the 
olfactory  and  fifth  nerves,  lined  by  glandular  integument, 
sheathed  by  a  continuation  of  the  cartilaginous  laminie 
already  alluded  to,  and  opening  into  the  canals  of  Stenson, 
when  these  are  pi'esent,  ai'c,  wliatc\'er  tlieir  functiou  may  be, 
morphologically  connected  with  the  second  pair  of  meta- 
isoraatomic  clefts. 

The  next  pair  of  metasomatomic  clefts,  situated  botweeji 
the  lateml  frontal  in'ocesses  and  tlie  so-called  **  .superior 
maxillary  **  dellection   of   the    **  fii-st   visceral   lamina,"   con- 
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tinue  perviotis  in  all  the  Mammalia  except  the  Cetacea.  The 
lachiymal  canals  which  connect  the  anterior  ponches  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  nasal  fossiT,  consist  of  tlie  pei-sistent 
upjK;T  portions  of  these  clefts.  Their  outer  or  lower  portitms 
are  obliterated,  but  the  corres^ionding  inter-scleratomic  space, 
much  dilatexl,  constitutes  that  part  of  the  orbit  formed  by 
elements  of  the  ethmoidal  and  pi-e-sphenoidal  sclerotomes, 
while  the  spheno-palatine  and  jKislerior  palatine  foramina  and 
fiflMues  are  also  enclosed  poi-tioiis  of  the  space  between  these 
two  sclerotomes,  retained  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  posterior  nai'es  are  not  meta-somatomic  openings,  they 
are  merely  the  communications  betwet'n  the  catacentric  ha-mal 
space  of  the  pre-sphenoidal,  and  the  corresponding  but  un- 
diTided  haemal  spaces  of  the  succeeding  somatomes. 

The  moutli  is  the  persistent  and  developed  form  of  the 
'^eat  cleft  between  the  pre-  and  post-sphenoidal  somatomes. 
It  18  situated  therefore  morphologically  in  the  same  transverse 
plane  as  the  posterior  narcs.  It.^  fundamental  or  morpho- 
logical relations  are  retained  and  represented  by  the  posterior 
isthmus  of  the  faucea  The  buccal  chamber  is  a  vestibule 
superadded  to  the  alimentar}^  tube,  by  the  anterior  clungatiou 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  development  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  tongue,  with  the  consequent  inclusion  of 
the  vault  of  the  pidate  ;  so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  forming 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  hicmal  or  sternal  aspect  of  the  head, 
becomes  apparently  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  visceral  tube. 

The  complete  developroent  of  the  vomer,  characteristic,  as 
already  stated,  of  the  mammalian  head,  is  also  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  nasal  fosgje  in  the  mammal.  As  the  centrum  of 
that  sclerotome,  of  which  the  intennaxillarieB  are  the  hirma- 
jK*physes,  it  extend.^  back  from  them  to  abut  against  the. pre- 
sphenoidal  centrum,  fonoing  a  bi=am  which  adds  to  the  autero- 
poaterior  strength  of  the  entire  aiTangement^  and  wliich 
supports   tliL-   more  feebly-developed  ethmoidal  and  rhinal 
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portions  of  tlic  nasal  aeptum.  All  these  rolationg  of  the 
vomer  are  retained  in  the  renmrkahly-modified  nasal  passages 
and  snout  in  the  Cetacea. 

The  seat  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  limited  to  the  npper  part 
of  tlie  ethmoidal  portion  of  the  nasal  fossa?.  ITowever  com- 
plex the  aiTangemeut  of  the  ethmoidal  tiirbinal  lamina?  may 
be,  they  invariahly  present  the  general  chai^cter  of  folded 
laminar  neiiractinapopliysea,  connected  to  their  corresponding 
nenrapopli^^ses,  after  the  type  of  the  cartilaginous  sessile 
olfiictory  cups  in  the  plagiostomes. 

As  already  stated,  the  so-caUed  inferior  turhinals  consist 
of  an  an tero -posteriorly  arranged  series  or  system  of  mutually 
abutting  hfcmacthiapophyses,  enclosed  durmg  development 
within  the  nasiil  fossfe.  The  inferior  turhinal  system  is 
pecuhar  to  the  mammal,  and  consists  of  elements  which,  in 
developed  forms  of  the  system,  are  derived  from,  and  attached 
to,  tlie  rhinal,  vomerine,  and  ethmoidal  ha^m apophyses.  The 
palate-hone,  or  distal  pre-sp!ieuoidal  hreniapophysis,  supi)orts 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tuibinal  sj-'stem,  hut  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  observe  any  turhinal  element  supplied  by  it 

As  the  rhinal  sclerotome  has  disappeared  in  the  bird,  the 
neuro-hfemal  chambers  of  the  vomeiine  sclerotome  become 
closed  in  front,  and  the  external  nostrils  are  supplied  by  those 
metasomatomic  clefts  between  the  vomeriDC  and  ethmoidal 
sclerotomes,  which  in  the  mammal  form  the  "  incisive 
foramina,"  the  "canals  of  Stenson/'  and  the  "organs  of 
Jacobson." 

As  the  anterior  narcs  are  removed  one  somatome  back  in 
the  bird,  so  the  posterior  narcs  are  removed  one  somat4.-)me  for- 
wai*ds.  They  are  situated  between  the  maxillaiy  and  incom- 
plete palatine  arches,  theento-pterygoids  separating  tliem,  while 
the  palatines  are  on  their  outer  sides.  The  posterior  nares» 
instead  of  being  directed  backwards  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  aUmentaiy  tube,  open  downwards  in  the 
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plane  of  its  upper  walL  This  direction  of  tlie  posterior  narea 
ia  due  to  tlie  following  circumstances : — 1.  That  the  inter- 
inaxillarie^,  althovigh  completing  their  arch  helow,  are 
principally  developed  upwards  and  backwards  ;  2.  That  the 
masdUaiies,  even  when  they  meet  partially  across  the  middle 
line,  have  the  space  which  they  enclose  occupied  by  the 
neurapophyses,  centrum,  and  sense-capsules  of  their  own 
sdeiotome^ — in  other  woixls,  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
central  and  neurapophyseal  aspect  of  their  owti  sclerotome ; 
'X  That  the  palatines  do  not  form  an  arch  at  all,  but  lie  in 
the  horizontal  plane  of  the  under  surfaces  of  the  centrums  of 
the  cephalic  sclerc»tomes  behind  them. 

The  bird,  in  fact,  does  not  possess  nasal  fossae  in  the  same 
sense   as  the   mammal — that   is,  it  does  not  present  nasal 
chambers,  formed  by  the  completed  hirmal  arches  of  a  certain 
number  of  sclerotomes.     Its  nasal  fossae  consist  only  of  the 
catacentric-liKmal  or  neuro4iaimal  spaces  of  the  vomerine 
sclerotome,  and  of  the  combined  neural  and  *'  sense-capside  " 
spaces  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome,  which  occupy  the  space 
enclosed  by  its  hieuial  arch.     They  differ  therefore  fi-om  tlie 
mammalian  nasal  fossse,  not  only  in  wanting  rhinal  compart- 
ments, but  also   in    the   deficiency  of   ethmoidal   and  pre- 
sphenoidal  haemal  spaces.    Tlie  palate  of  the  biixl,  instead  of 
being,  like  that  of  the  mammal,  situated  in  a  plane  inferior 
and  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  vertebral  column  lies  (?),  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  latter,  like  that  of  the  fish.     The  palate  of  the 
fish  is  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  vertebi-al  column,  because 
its  nasal  fossai  are  absent,  the  constituent  lu^mal  arches  being 
adl  incomplete ;   and  because  the   cavities   of   its   olfactory 
capsules  open  externally.     Tlie  palate  of  the  bird  is  in  the 
liorizontal  plane  of  the  vertebral  column  for  reasons  already 
stated,  and  also  because   the  olfactory  capsules,   instead  of 
V*ing  situated  external  to  the  cavities  of  their  sclerotome,  as 
in  the  fish,  or  in  its  hocmal  cavity,  aa  in  the  mannnal,  have 
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become  involved  in,  or  have  token  the  place  of,  its  neural 
chamber,  and  have  therefore  their  inner  orifices  or  posterior 
nares  directed  downwards,  on  the  central  aspect. 

The  mode  in  which  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  olfactory 
capsules  of  the  bird  become  involved  or  lost  in  ita  ethmoidal 
neural  chamber  and  walls,  may  be  inorj>hologically  conceived, 
if  the  structure  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  segment 
of  the  cranium  of  a  ray.  The  cranium  of  the  plagiostome  is 
modelled  on  the  form  of  the  "piimordial  cranium"  of  the 
mammal  and  bird  The  Laterally  projecting  sessile  cartila- 
ginous olfactory  cups  communicate  each  by  a  wide  orifice  with 
the  cranial  cavity.  If  the  orifices  bo  conceived  as  much  en- 
lai'gcd^  and  the  walls  of  the  capsules  as  withdrawn  into,  or 
becoming  continuous  with,  those  of  the  cmnium  ;  or  if  the 
latter  be  conceived  as  disa2>peaTing,  while  the  former  take 
their  places,  the  general  aiTangemcnt  of  the  ethmoidal  section 
of  the  persistent  '*  primordial  cranium  "  of  the  ray  will  be 
seen  to  be  similar  to  tliat  sch-rotome  in  the  Inrd's  skull  which 
retains  most  of  the  primordial  character.  The  development 
of  the  imperfect  maxillaries  in  contact  with  the  lower  aspect  of 
the  slightly-ossified  inferior  wall  of  the  combined  capsular 
and  neural  mass,  and  the  fonnation  of  the  cthmoido-front^ds 
in  the  perichondrium  which  covers  its  upper  surface,  would 
reduce  the  entire  aiTangement  to  the  type  of  the  correspond- 
ing ports  in  the  bird. 

By  a  similar  process,  the  sessile  cartUaginous  auditory 
capsules  of  the  cyclostome  may  bo  conceived  to  become  buried 
in  the  temporal  portions  of  the  cranial  wall  in  the  plagiostome, 
ivhile  in  the  osseous  fish,  after  the  primordial  cranium  has 
become  enveloped  in  the  bony  plates,  which  are  formed  in  its 
substance  and  in  its  fibrous  covering,  the  auditory  capsules 
pass  into  the  cranial  cavity,  having  been  enclosed  by  the 
neurapophyscal  and  meta-nem^pophyseal  bony  pieces  of  their 
uvvu  and  ueighbouring  8clerobomes. 
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The  external  nostrils  of  tlie  lacertian,  ophidian,  and  am- 
phibian, are  situated,  as  in  the  bii-d,  between  the  vomerine 
and  ethmoidal  sclerotomes  ;  the  interniaxillaries  being  closed 
in  ii'c»nt  and  btilow.  Tliii  so-called  nasal  fossie  in  these  verte- 
brate forms  are  also,  as  in  the  bird,  merely  olfactory  chambers, 
occupying  the  neural  space  of  the  ethmoidal  sclerotome.  The 
posterior  nares,  too,  open  as  in  tlie  bird,  between  the  eth- 
moidal and  pre-sphenoidal  sclerotomes,  but  with  the  follow- 
ing subordinate  diiTerences  : — In  the  lizard  they  are  separated 
hy  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ento-pterj^goids,  and  are 
bounded  behind  by  the  maxillary  processes  of  these  bones, 
and  extenially  by  the  maxillaries  themselves.  In  the  ophidian 
they  are  separated  by  the  fi^e  margin  of  the  ethmoidal  cata- 
ic  plates  ;  anteriorly  by  the  posterior  margins  of  the  eth- 
ntoidal  neurapophyses,  externally  by  the  anterior  projecting 
portions  of  the  ento-pterygoidsj  and  behind  by  the  pre- 
gphenoidal  attachments  of  the  latter.  In  the  frog  tliey  open 
between  the  ethmoidal  ueumpophyses  ("vomer"),  the  ento- 
pterygoids  {**  palatals  "),  and  the  maxillaries. 

"We  again  appraach  tlie  mammalian  tj^pe  of  nasal  fossa?, 
through  the  tortoises,  turtles,  and  crocodiles. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  anterior  nostrils  of  the 
Chelonian  appear  to  possess  more  of  the  ornithic  than  mam- 
malian conforaiatioiL  Tlie  primoiflial  caitilaginous  lining  of 
the  olfactory  fossae  x^rojects  in  some  turtles  through  the  an- 
terior nasal  opening  of  the  cranium  in  the  form  of  a  double 
proboscis.  The  posterior  nares  in  the  tortoises  are  sepanited 
by  the  combined  ento-pteiy^goids  (upper  and  back  part  of  the 
**  vomer"),  and  are  bounded  by  the  maxillaries  and  the  pala^- 
tines,  the  latter  remaining  open  or  uiiimited  across  the  vault 
of  the  palate.  In  the  turtles,  the  vault  of  the  jialate  and  the 
posterior  nares  present  more  of  tJie  mammalian  aspect, 
although  still  formed  essentially  on  the  ty^e  of  tlie  corre- 
sponding pai-ts  in  tlje  bird.     This  is  effected  by  the  ethmoidal 
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iiem'apopliyseal  plates  (palatal  plate  of  the  '*  vomer")  wliieli 
lie  soinowliat  above  the  level  of  tlie  vault  of  the  palate  in  the 
tortoises,  passing  down  into,  and  forming  an  area  uf  it  in  the 
turtles,  extending  fixjin  its  posterior  margin  half-way,  or  quite 
lip  to  the  intermaxillaiy  palate-plates.  In  the  latter  arrange- 
ment the  ethmoidal  area  is  hexagonal,  and  separates  the 
palatal  plates  of  the  maxillaries  from  one  another.  In  the 
former  it  is  pentagonal  ;  and  the  palatal  maxillary  plates 
meet  in  the  mesial  line  in  front  of  it.  The  palat^il  plates  of 
the  palatines  are  more  or  less  developed  in  the  tuitles ;  and 
many  approach  one  another  at  the  free  margin  of  the  vanity 
hut  are  always  sepainted  by  the  posterior  or  free  margin  of 
the  ethmoidal  area. 

The  arrangement  of  the  vault  of  the  palate  in  the  turtles, 
and  the  peculiar  cheloniaii  configuration  of  the  pterygoids, 
lead  to  the  very  remarkable  combination  of  ornithic  and 
mammalian  structure  presented  by  the  nasal  fossae  and  palatal 
vault  of  the  crocodiles.  The  mammaban  characteristics  arc 
the  full  development  of  the  intormaxillaTy  and  nasal  bones, 
with  the  extensive,  although  cartilaginous,  vomer.  The 
vomerine  sclerotome  of  tlie  crocodile  is  not  closed  anteriorly 
as  in  all  the  other  lacertians,  in  the  ophidians,  ampliibians, 
and  birds,  but  presents  a  completely  perforated  catacentric 
arrangement.  This  complete  form  of  the  vomerine  necessitates 
a  rhinal  sclerotome,  which,  accordingly,  feebly  represented  in 
the  crocodiles  and  alligatoi-s,  appears  to  be  more  fuUy  de- 
veloped in  the  gavials.  The  extensive  and  complete  croco- 
dilian palatal  vault  is  only  apparently  mammaban,  it  is  pai^ 
tially  ornithic  or  ehelonian  in  its  constitution.  As  in  the 
mammal,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  vault  is  formed  by  the 
]tair  of  fully  formed  palatal  inter-maxillary  platea  Except 
in  the  alligators,  in  which  there  is  a  slight  intrusion  of  the 
ent^i-pterj'^goids,  the  i»alatxil  jjlates  of  the  maxillaries,  meeting 
along  the  mesial  line,  form  the  second  and  most  extensive 
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area  of  the  palatal  vault.  The  next  area  of  the  vault  consists, 
as  in  the  turtles,  of  the  etlimoidfil  neurapophyses  (the  so- 
called  **  palatals "),  uiiited  along  the  mesial  line,  and  much 
^m  eloDgated  backwards.  The  pogtcrior  margin  of  the  comhined 
^^^ethinoidal  neurapophyses  of  the  turtle  forms  the  central  part 
^^^■the  free  margin  of  the  palate  ;  hut  the  completion  in  the 
^K  crocodile  of  the  deflected  outer  margin  and  central  ridge  of 
^H  the  pter}'goids  into  a  double  tube,  or  pterygoideau  prolonga- 
^F  tion  backwards  of  the  nasal  fossa?,  produces  a  corresponding 
elongation  of  the  palatal  vault,  %?liich  accordingly  presents, 
behind  its  ethmoidal^  an  extensive  and  broad  ptcrygoidean 
area,  which  thus  completes  the  vault  behind^  as  in  certain 
Cetacea  and  Edentata.  Tlie  great  elongation  backwards  of 
the   combined  maxillary  palatal   plates,   the   corresponding 

E  elongation  of  the  combined  ethmoidal  neurapophyses,  and  the 
great  breadth  of  the  pterj-goidean  area,  have  displaced  the 
palate-bones  so  far  backwards  and  outwards,  that,  separated 
from  the  ento-pterygoids  and  the  ethmoidal  neurapopliyses  by 
a  wide  chasm,  but  retaining  their  connections  with  the  maxil- 
laries  and  pterygoids,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  malar, 
they  are,  in  fact,  extruded  from  tlie  walls  of  thejiasal  fossie, 
and  from  the -palatal  vault,  and,  thus  disguised,  have  been 
hitherto  known  only  as  **  transverse  bones,"  *'  adgustal  bones," 
*  pterygoides  extcmes,"  "  ecto-pterygoiils." 

Thi'  A^dsal  Fass!a{/e  of  th*'  Ci/doshjnous  Fislus. — Tlie  cyclo- 
stomes  differ  from  all  other  fishes  in  possessing  a  tubidar 
passage,  which,  opening  extiirnally  above  the  oral  disk*  passes 
backwards  to  the  combined  olfactoiy  eapsuk^s,  and  beliind 
which  it  terminates  in  a  cnl-th-mc  in  the  lamprey,  but  in  the 
myxine  and  bdellostoma  communicates  with  the  alnnentaiy 
and  respirator}^  tract. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cartilages,  which  enter 
into  the  fonnation  of  the  walls  of  this  tubular  passage,  have 
been  figured  and  minutely  described  in  the  classical  memoirs 
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of  Joli,  IMiiller,  on  the  "  Cyclnstomous  Fishes."  It  becomes 
II  point  of  much  interest  to  asceiiaiii  the  nuii'jjhological  cha- 
racter of  this  tubular  passage,  and  to  determine  the  morpho- 
logical relations  of  its  cartOaginous  elements. 

The  olfactory  capsules  of  tlie  myxiue,  bdellostoma,  and 
lamprey,  are  completely  fused  into  one  another  at  the  mesial 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  single  chamber,  situated  immediately 
in  front  of,  and  in  a  line  with,  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
common  olfactory  chamber  communicates  with  the  cranial 
cavity  by  two  orifices  perforated  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous 
transverse  septum,  for  the  passage  forwards  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  Tlie  olfactory  chamber  opens  below  into  the  naso* 
pharyngeal  passage.  In  the  lamprey  this  passage  is  mem- 
branous throughout,,  the  portion  in  front  of  the  olfactory 
chamber  lying  above  the  posterior  superior  ond  shield  ;  its 
posterior  portion  passing  back  between  the  base  of  the 
cranium  and  the  central  part  of  the  palatal  cartilage,  ter- 
minates in  a  citl-dc-sac  at  its  pharyngeal  extremity.  In  the 
myxine  and  bdellostoma  the  posterior  portion  of  the  passage 
is  a  membranous  canal  situated  between  the  base  of  the 
cranium  and  the  mesial  palatal  cartilage,  and  opens  posteriorly 
into  the  phaiynx.  That  portion  of  the  nnso-pharyngeal 
passage  in  front  of  the  olfactory  chamber  is  sux>ported  above 
and  laterally  by  a  series  of  ten  cartilaginous  rings,  incom- 
plete below^the  entire  arrangement  closely  resembling  a 
mammalian  traclica.  The  membranous  floor  of  this  part  of 
the  passage  is  supported  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  central, 
and  the  transverse  junction  of  the  lateral  palatal  cartilages, 
and  in  front  by  the  mesial  and  transverse  supeiior  oral 
cartOages. 

The  morphological  constitution  of  this  remarkable  nasal 
skeleton  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  nasal  fossae  of 
the  higher  Vertcbrata,  The  olfactory  capsules  liave  passed 
inwards,  as  in  the  bird  and  reptile,  so  that,  instead  of  pro* 
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jecting  from  the  sides  of  the  craniiim,  like  the  auditory 
capsules,  they  occupy  the  space  of  the  corresponding  cranial 
segment  Tlie  incomplete  cartilaginous  rings  of  tlie  nasal 
tube,  viewed  in  ttieir  relations  to  the  cranium  and  conjoined 
olfactory  capsules,  are  in  the  position  of  a  supemdded  series 
of  neural  arches,  similar  to  the  neuml  portions  of  the  rhinal 
and  vomeiine  mammalian  sclerotomes,  destitute,  however,  of 
centrums,  but  suppoiied  below  by  the  peculiarly-developed 
palatine  and  maxillary  element>s  %vhich  liave  passed  forward 
beneath  them.  The  entire  arrangement  presents  the  general 
characters,  nr  is  developed  on  the  plan  of  the  naaal  fossns  of 
the  reptde,  bird,  and  mammal,  with  the  additional  peculiarity 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  constituent  segments,  similar 
to  that  which  apparently  exists  in  the  proboscidian  mammals. 

r09T-ST0MAL  CEPHALIC  SCLEROTOMES. —  Tfmr  CfMrol  and 
Neural  Ekments.'^As  the  discrimination  of  the  constituent 
central  and  neural  elements  of  the  three  post-stomal  segments 
of  the  skull  demands  a  constant  reference  from  the  one  ae^ 
ment  k»  the  other,  I  shall  examine  them  togetber.  Of  these 
three  segments — -tlie  x^ost-sphenoidal,  the  temporal,  and  the 
occipital — the  second  has  not  hitherto  been  recognised  except 
by  Cams,  whose  system  includes  a  temporal  inters^ertebra. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  temporal  segment  of  the 
cranium  by  the  remarkable  indications  of  it  presented  by  tlie 
human  skull.  The  human  occipital  bone,  in  addition  to  that 
upper  angular  portion  of  its  squamous  plate,  which  presents 
the  relations  of  the  inteqiarietal,  exhibits  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  vertebral  centrum^  in  combination  with  neum-  and 
meta-neurapophyses.  The  inferior  articular  processes  of  this 
cranial  segment  are  lai^ely  developed,  in  relation  to  the  atlas. 
But  it  has  not  been  liitherto  noted,  that  the  so-called  jugular 
processes  are  in  fact  its  upper  or  anterior  pair  of  aiiicular 
processes  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  jugular  processes  on 
the  posterior  margins  of  the  petrosal  portions  of  the  temporals 
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must  bo  the  zygopopbyses  of  the  succeeding  cmiiial  segment. 
These  occipital  and  temporal  jugular  articular  pmcesses,  like 
the  coiTesponding  prucesses  in  the  column  below,  present 
distinct  cartilaginous  articular  facets,  and  are  contiguous  to 
the  *' foramina  lacera  iiosteriora"  or  *' intervertcbrtJ  fora- 
mina," formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  temporal  and 
occipital  jugular  fosstX,  and  which  transmit,  as  in  the  spine^ 
vessels  and  nerves.  But  the  petrous  portion  of  tlie  humaat 
temporal  bone  has,  in  addition,  a  pair  of  distinct  pro-zygo- 
pophyses.  They  are  situated  on  the  anterior  mai^ins  of  the 
petrous  portions,  where  these  margins  form  the  angles  with 
the  squamous  portions,  in  which  are  situated  the  openings  of 
the  Eustacliian  tubes.  The  articular  surfaces  of  these  pri> 
cesses  are  perpendicularly  striated,  and  ai-e  applied  against 
correspontling  surfaces  of  the  so-called  styloid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  at  the  posterior  angles  of  its  great  wings.  Theso 
"  styloid  processes "  arc  therefore  the  zygopophyses  of  the 
post-sphenoidal  sclerotome.  The  pix>-zygopophyses  of  the 
post-sphenoidal  and  the  zygopophyses  of  the  pre-sphenoidal 
may  be  observed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pterygo-palatine  giijove 
in  the  fa*tal  bone,  but  are  more  remarkably  developed  in  the 
young  ruminant ;  in  w^hich  also  may  be  observed  the  zygo- 
I>ophyseal  connection  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  with  the  ethmoidal 
neumpophyses.  i 

We  have,  therefore,  in  these  zygopophyseal  connections 
distinct  evidence  of  five  cranial  segments — an  etlmioidal,  pre- 
sphenoidal,  post-sphenoidal,  temporal,  and  occipital — in  addi- 
tion to  the  vomerine  and  rhmal. 

For  the  further  development  of  tliis  subject,  the  craniimi 
of  a  cyprinoid  fish  should  next  be  selected.  If  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  cranium  be  examined,  either  from  the  external  or 
mesial  aspect,  five  serially-arranged  neurapophyseal  plates 
wiE  be  recognised,  connected  to  one  another  by  four  distinct 
zygopophyseal  articulations.    These  plates  are,  from  beforei 
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backwards,  the  so-called  **  pre-frontal,"  the  "  ci-anial  ethmoid/' 
the  "  orbito-sphenoid  '^  of  Owen,  the  "  ali-sphenoid "  of  Owen, 
and  the  lateral  occipital.  I  have  already  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  I  believe  we  must  look  upon  the  "  pre-frontals  '*  of 
tlie  fish  as  the  neurapophyses  of  the  ethmoidal,  and  the 
"  cranial  ethmoid,"  as  the  combined  neiirapophysea  of  the  pre- 
spbenoidal  neural  arches.  If  so,  then  the  succeeding  plate 
mnst  be  the  **  ali-sphenoid»"  and  not  the  **  orbito-sphenoid;'^  as 
Professor  Owen  considers  it  to  be ;  and  therefore^  as  there 
lias  never  been  a  question  regarding  the  lateral  occipital^  the 
plate  interposed  between  the  latter  and  the  former,  as  it  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  neurapophysis.  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  cranial  segment  between  the  post-sphenoidal  and  oc- 
cipital, I  shall  not  at  present  allude  to  the  various  opinions 
entertained  regarding  tlils  plate,  but  shall  merely  distinguish 
it  as  the  inferior  temporal  neurapophysis. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  centrums  cor- 
responding to  this  series  of  neurapophyses,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  no  osseous  fish  in  any  stage  of  development  have 
more  than  three  osseous  pieces  been  observed  in  the  basis  of 
the  cranium  from  the  so-called  "  vomer"  to  the  "  basi-occipital" 
included.    The  assumed  "  connation  "  of  the  centrums  of  the 
pre-  and  post-sphenoids,  as  held  by  Professor  Owen,  has  at 
present  no  support  fixjio  embryology" ;  the  missing  centnmi  or 
oentnuns  must  therefore  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  a 
Jiypothetical  division  of  the  *'  basi-sphenoid.*'    Professor  Owen 
«Lj)pear8,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  to  admit  this,  for  in 
o^rtain  fishes  he  considers  the  spnmetrical  Y-shaped  ossicle 
rxx^irked  in  his  diagrams  9\  and  superimposed  on  the  pre- 
BX>^6^oidal  process  of  his  basi-sphenoid,  as  the  central  part ; 
virile  that  process  itself  he  hohls  to  be  the  capsular  portion 
oC  the  ossified  notochord. 

That  mutual  elongation  and  overlapping  of  the  cranial 
centrums  formerly  alluded  to  is  strongly  marked  in  fishes,  the 
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Sphenoidal  centmm  being  dovetailed  into  and  elongated  beneath 
the  occipital  behind,  and  above  the  ethmoidal  ("vomer")  in 
front  The  manner  in  which  the  anterior  elongated  portion 
of  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum  of  the  bird  elevates  and  carries 
on  itf3  upper  surface  the  compressed  pre-sphenoidal  centrum 
has  already  been  stated  ;  and  I  must  again  observe  that  it 
appeal's  to  me  that  the  pre-spbenoidal  centmm  exists  in  certain 
fishes  only  in  the  form  of  a  bar  of  cartilage — a  portion  of  the 
"  primordial  cranium "  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
anterior  prolongation  of  the  post-sphenoidal  centnun,  and 
terminating  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ethmoidal  centrum  or 
so-called  "vomer"  and  that  in  fishes  with  an  "ossified  orbital 
septum "  or  "  cranial  ethmoid,"  it  is  to  be  recognised  in  the 
half- ossified  cartilaginoos  mass  which  unites  the  right  and  left 
plates  of  that  **  septum,"  and  which  have  been  already  indi- 
cat-ed  as  its  corresponding  neurapophyses.  The  pre-sphenoidol 
is  an  undeveloped  centrum  in  the  fish,  retaining  more  or  less 
of  its  **  primordial "  texture  and  form,  and  elevat^sd,  therefore, 
above,  or  caiTied  inwards,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  fully- 
developed  ethmoidal  and  post-sphenoidal  centrums* 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  example  of  a  fully-developed 
temporal  centrum.  It  is  represented  in  the  •'primordial 
cranium  **  by  the  quadrilateral  cartilaginous  plate,  bounded 
laterally  by  the  ear-capsules,  behind  by  the  portion  corre- 
sponding \o  the  cartilaginous  lateral  occipitals,  and  in  front  by 
the  part  in  which  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum  first  appears. 
In  all  vertebrate  animals  this  portion  of  the  basis  of  the 
primordial  cranium  is  of  great  comparative  extent,  and  is^ 
encroached  upon  by  the  advancing  ossification  of  the  occipital 
and  post-sphenoidal  centrums  in  modes  which  vary  in  the 
different  vertebrate  forms.  In  mammals,  the  occipital  advances 
into  it  at  the  expense  of  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum.  In 
birds  and  fishes  tlie  post-sphenoidal  passes  more  backw^ards. 
In  the  reptiles  the  two  centrums  appear  to  share  it  equally. 
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In  all  the  forme,  I  believe  that  traces  of  the  intermediate  or 
temporal  centrum  may  be  detected,  either  in  the  cartilaginous 
or  osseous  condition.  In  fishes,  more  or  less  of  the  primordial 
cartilage  remains  abo\'e  the  jimction  of  the  occipital  centram» 
)henoidal  centrum,  and  temporal  neurapophyses  ("petro- 
ls *),  and  covered  more  or  less  intemallj,  or  towards  the 
cranial  cavity,  by  the  iotornal  prolongations  of  the  occipital 
centrum,  and  of  the  temporal  and  past-splienoidal  neurapo- 
physes.  The  peculiar  canal  for  the  muscles  of  the  orbit 
existing  in  certain  fishes,  and  which  is  roofed  over  principally 
by  the  **  petrosals,"  or  temporal  neiirapophyses,  appears  to  be 
hollowed  out  principnlly  in  the  primordial  tempoml  centrum, 
and  to  be  lined  by  its  constituent  cartilage.  The  peculiar  Y- 
ahaped  bone  met  with  in  the  pike^  perch,  and  salmon,  marked 
9^  by  Professor  Owen,  and  *  by  Hallman,  and  considered  by 
the  former  as  that  portion  of  the  pre-sphenoidal  centnim  which 
lesiilts  from  the  ossification  of  the  corresponding  central  por- 
tion of  the  notochord,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  central  element, 
but  referable  rather  to  the  post-sphenoidal  or  temporal  than 
to  the  pre-sphenoidal  segment.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  corda  dorsalis  of  the  fish  reaches 
the  region  of  the  pre-sphenoid  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  determination  of  the  post-sphenoidal  and 
temporal  neurapophyaea  of  the  fish,  the  tvvo  ascending  limbs 
of  this  bone  abut  against  these  latter  elements,  and  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  pre-sphenoidal  neurapophyses.  As, 
moreover,  these  ascending  limbs  of  the  bone  in  question  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  bones  which  Professor 
Owen  considers  to  be  the  ali-aphenoids,  but  which  I  must  hold 
to  be  the  inferior  temporal  neurapophyaes,  I  am  inclined  to 
conceive  it  an  ossified  poition  of  the  temporal  centrum. 

With  regard  to  the  bone  termed  by  Hallman  os  innonii- 
natum,  which  is  small  but  well  marked  in  the  carp,  and  lai^er 
in  the  perch,  and  which  Professor  Owen  considers  to  be  the 
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petrosal,  I  quite  agree  with  him.  But  while  I  do  so,  I  mak(* 
a  distinction  bet\veen  an  ossified  portion  of  the  auditory- 
capsule  and  the  bone  which  constitutes  the  corresponding 
neurapophysis,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  admit  the  independent  existence  of  the  ethmoidal  neura- 
pophysis and  the  olfactory  capsules,  whether  fibrous,  cartila- 
ginous, or  osseous,  and  the  corre.'^ponding  independent  existence 
of  the  variously-modified  sclerotics  and  the  orbito-sphenoids. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  examination  of  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  post-stomal  neural  arches  in  the  fish,  1  would 
obsen'e  that  if  we  put  aside  those  conceptions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  arches  in  question,  derived  from  previous  study  of  the 
cranium  of  the  mammah  the  constitution  of  the  corresponding 
arches  in  the  fish  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  the 
following  :— 

1.  Over  the  occipital  centrum  the  lateral  occipitals  and  the 
external  occipitals^aa  two  pairs  of  neurapophyses,  and  the 
superior  occipital — as  a  single  meta-neurapophysis. 

2.  Over  the  position  of  the  temporal  centrum,  the  bones 
termed  petrosals  by  the  continental  anatomists,  but  by  Professor 
Owen  petrosals  in  the  cod,  and  ali-sphenoids  in  the  carp,  and 
over  these  the  mastoids,  these  "  petrosals  "  or  **  ali-sphenoids,* 
along  with  the  mastoids — as  two  pairs  of  neurapophyses,  and 
the  contiguous  or  separated  bones  usually  termed  **  parietals," 
as  a  divided  meta-neurapophysia. 

3.  Over  the  great  basi-sphenoid,  the  bones  termed  by 
Professor  Owen  orbito-sphenoids  in  the  carp,  and  ali-sphenoids 
in  the  cod,  with  the  post-frontals— as  two  pairs  of  neurapo- 
physes»  the  meta-neurapophyses  being  absent. 

Before  making  any  statements  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  constitution  of  the  post^stomal  neural  arches  in  the 
cranium  of  the  osseous  fish,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  other  Vertebrata  from  the  same 
point  of  view. 
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In  the  bird,  the  occipital  neural  arch  wants  the  ex-occipitals. 
The  tempoml  arch  possesses  no  centrum,  hut  the  petrosals, 
mastoitk,  and  parietals  are  placed  one  over  the  other  as  two 
pairs  of  neurapophyses  and  a  divided  iQeta-neurapophysis, 
The  post-sphenoidal  centrum  is  surmounted  by  the  post- 
khenoidal  wings  and  the  feebly-developed  post-frontals — as 
ro  pairs  of  neurapophyses,  whOe  the  nieta-neurapophysis  is 
deficient. 

In  the  crocodiles,  the  occipital  arch,  aa  in  the  birds,  has 
lost  the  upper  paLr  of  neurapophyses.  Tlie  temporal  centmm 
is  not  developed,  but  the  two  pairs  of  nem'apophyses,  and  an 
undivided  meta-neunipophysis — the  petrosals  (ali-sphenoids 
of  Owen),  mastoids,  and  so-called  parietal^ — form  a  continuous 
:h.  The  post^sphenoidal  centrum  is  again  found  to  cany 
ro  pairs  of  neurapophyses,  the  gn^at  sphenoidal  wings  (orbito- 
sphenoids  of  Owen),  and  thu  post-fiontals,  The  meta- 
n«.^arapophysi8  is  missing. 

In  the  chelonians,  the  occipital  arch  consists  of  one  pair 
of  neurapophyses  and  a  ineta-neurapophysis  surmounting  a 
centrum.  The  temporal  centrum  is  nnt  developed.  The 
inferior  pdr  of  neurapophyses,  the  so-called  ex-occipitals,  abut 
externally  against  the  mastoids,  and  are  thus  connected  with 
the  largely-developed  so-called  "parietals."  These  ** parietals" 
not  only  form  a  large  part  of  the  cranial  and  teuifKjral  vaidts, 
but  send  down  lamina;  to  rest  on  the  pterj'gotds,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cranial 
cavity  in  front  of  the  post-sphenoidal  wiugs.  Above  the  post- 
sphenoidal  centruoi,  the  post-sphenoidal  wings  and  the  post- 
frontals  rise  in  connection  with  one  another  as  two  pairs  of 
neurapophyses.  but  the  nieta-neurapophysis  is  again  wanting. 

In  the  ophidians,  the  occipital  centrum  is  again  surmounted 
by  one  pair  of  neurapophyses  and  a  meta-neurapophysis.  The 
temporal  centrum  has  disappeared  behind  the  baai-sphenoid  ; 
but  the  well-developed  so-called  "  petrosals,"  the  ali-sphenoids 
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of  Professor  Owen,  are  surmounted  by  the  elongated  and 
nearly  extrnded  mastoids ;  wliile  tlxe  single  meta-neurapopliy- 
sis,  the  undivided  "parietal,"  is  so  largely  developed,  that, 
passing  down  as  in  the  chelonian  to  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 
it  re^ts  upon  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum  over  a  great  extent 
in  front  of  its  own  neurapophyses,  so  as  altogether  to 
obliterate  the  post-sphenoidal  wing.  The  post-sphenoidal 
centrum  is  there  cut  off  from  the  post-frontals,  which  consti- 
tute the  only  remaining  elements  of  its  neural  arck 

In  the  lacertians,  the  occipital  centrum,  with  its  pair  of 
neurapophyses  and  single  neurapophysis,  is  followed  by  a 
temporal  arch,  without  a  centrum,  but  with  two  pairs  of  neura- 
pophyses, "  petrosals,"  and  mastoids,  and  an  undivided  meta- 
nenrapophysia  or  "parietal,"  generally  single  in  front,  but 
projecting  backwards,  with  the  mastoids  on  each  side  behind. 
The  post-sphenoidal  centrum  is  not  surmounted  by  ali-sphe- 
noids,  except  the  parietal  columella  represents  tliese  elements. 
The  post-frontals  again  appear  ;  but  without  a  corresponding 
meta-neurapophysis. 

In  the  frogs*  the  occipital  centrum  and  the  corresponding 
meta-neurapophyses  have  disappeared  ;  a  single  pair  of  neura- 
pophyses constituting  the  sole  osseous  elements  of  the  arch. 
The  temporal  centrum  appears  in  the  primordial  cartilage, 
which  extends  aci-oss  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  much-elongated  "  basi -sphenoid,"  and  between  the 
cartilaginous  auditory  capsules.  The  latter  are  intimately 
connected  to  the  inferior  temporal  neurapophyses,  the  ali- 
sphenoids  of  Professor  Owen,  with  which  feebly-developed 
mastoids  or  superior  neumpophyses  are  coujoiued  ;  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  the  greatly-developed  antero-posteriorly 
elongated  so-called  "  parietala,"  which  dip  down  slightly  at 
their  margins,  in  front  of  the  temporal  region  towards  the 
*' basi-sphenoid,"  as  in  the  chelonians  and  ophidians.  The 
lnjTtious  of  the  post-sphenoidal  wings  and  tlie  posWrontals  are 
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mpied  by  fibrous  texture  ;  the  "  basi-sphenoid"  or  pa^it- 
spbenoidai  centrum  extending  forwards  below  ;  and  the  **  pari- 
etals'  taking  the  place  of  the  deficient  meta-neurapopb}^es. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  centrums 
and  neural  arches  of  the  post-stomal  sclerotomes  of  the  lower 
foixDs  of  cranium,  is  that  which  would  appear  naturally  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  mind  uninfluenced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  iiiammaliiin  skuJL  It  is 
assumed  tliroughoiit  that  there  are  more  or  less  complete  carti- 
laginous or  osseous  auditory  capsules  in  addition  to  correspond- 
ing nenrapophyses  ;  and  that  these  neurapophyses  are  not 
post'^phenoidal  but  temporal,  as  evinced  by  their  zj^gopophy- 
seal  connections  in  the  human  cranium.  No  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  mlations  of  the  contested  "  petrosals"  and 
ali- sphenoids"  to  the  fifth  nerve,  because,  while  the  funda- 
mental relation  of  that  nerve  tu  tlio  posi-sphenoidal  sclerotome 
is  admitted,  the  divisions  of  the  nen^e  exhibit  the  same 
tendency  to  vary  in  their  points  of  exit,  as  is  presented  by  the 
other  cerebral  nerves  ;  moving  backwards  more  or  less  across 
the  corresponding  neurapophyses,  and  notching  or  perforating 
the  neurapophyses  behind.  In  fact,  untU  a  more  minute 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  cranium  in  its  relations 
to  the  cerebral  nerves  has  afforded  some  explanation  of  the 
varied  relations  of  these  parts  in  the  series,  we  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  attach  much  weight  to  the  detennination  of  a 
"petrosal"  or  an  •*  ali-sphenoid"  by  means  of  their  relations 
to  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  examination  of  the  post-stomal 
centrums  and  neural  arches  of  the  mammalian  cranium,  let 
the  human  skull  be  selected  for  examination.  The  occipital 
centrum  is  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  neuraiwphyses  and  a 
double  meta-neurapopbysis.  But  again,  surmoimting  the 
meta-neurapophyses  there  is  a  double  piece,  which  occasion- 
ally remains  permanently  separate  from  the  "  occipital  bone." 
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This  double  piece,  or  pair  of  kmes,  presents  the  relations  ol 
the  iiiteq>arietal  bones  in  lower  ^lammalia.  They  may  extend 
laterally  to  join  the  **  mastoids,"  or  they  may  be  eonnected  to 
the  latter  by  a  more  or  less  continuous  chain  of  **  triquetral 
bones"  in  the  line  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

The  z^'gopciphyseal  attachments  of  the  "  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone"  indicate  these  masses  to  be  neurapo- 
physes  enveloping  the  ossified  auditoiy  capsules.  Keeping 
out  of  view  the  ''  squamous,"  **  tympanic/*  and  **  styloid"  por- 
tions of  the  **  temporal  bones,"  the  '*  mastoidal  portions'* 
become  early  and  intimately  connected  with  the  "petrous 
portions,"  Commencing  with  the  "petrous  portions,"  as  an 
inferior  pair  of  temporal  nenr apophyses,  they  are  surmounted, 
as  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  by  the  "mastoidal  portions"  as  a 
second  pair  of  iieurap^physes,  while  the  arch  is  closed  by  the 
double  cleiiient  which  foruis  the  upper  angle  of  the  *'octipital 
bone/'  as  a  meta-neurapophysis.  There  are  well-marked  indi- 
cations of  a  tempoi-al  centmiu  in  the  human  cranium.  The 
irregularly-truncated  apices  of  the  "  petrous  poitions,"  directed 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  are  continuous,  by  means  of 
the  tibro-cartilaginous  remains  of  the  basis  of  the  **  primordial 
ciunium/'  which  occupy  the  "foramina  lacera  media,"  with 
the  inclined  plate  of  bone  which,  in  the  plane  of  the  "  basilar 
process  of  tlie  occipital^  or  occipital  centrum,  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  "  body  of  the  sphenoid/'  including  the  *'  posterior 
clinoid  processes/'  This  plate  of  bone  is  frequently  smTounded 
by  a  deep  groove,  the  posterior  part  of  which  lodges  the 
*'  transverse  venous  sinus,^  and  I  have  seen  it  nearly  detach* 

The  feebly-tleveloped  post-froiitals  in  the  bird  have  dia-^ 
appeared  in  tlie  mammal,  so  that  the  post-sphenoidal  centrum 
is  surmounted  by  the  "ali-sphenoids,"  as  a  single  pair  of  neura- 
pophyses  ;  and  by  the  enormously- expanded  double  meta^ 
neurapophysis  in  the  human  subject^  or  the  less  developed 
fijrm  of  parietals  in  the  Mammalia  generally* 
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The  fundamental  facte  on  which  the  preceding  determina- 
tion of  the  comparative  constitution  of  the  post-stomal  neural 
arches  of  the  cranium  depends,  are  the  zygopophyseal  con- 
nections of  the  human  '*  petrosals."  If  the  ''  pcitrosals**  even 
in  one  species  can  be  proved  to  present  the  characters  of 
neurapophysea,  the  sclerotome  to  which  tliey  l>elong  must 
exist  in  addition  to  those  to  which  the  *'aU-spheDoids"  and 
'^orbito-sphenoids"  are  referable.  The  ejdstence  of  temporal 
aeurapophyses  explains  the  existence  of  interparietal,  in 
addition  to  parietal  bones  in  the  mammal ;  both  of  these 
meta-nenrapophyses  taking  part  in  the  prott?ction  of  the 
developed  cerebnun  ;  while  the  non-appcardnce  of  the  anterior 
or  spheno-jjarietal  in  the  bird,  reptile,  and  fish,  accords  with 
the  complete  development  of  the  posterior  or  temporo-parietal, 
repfesscd  in  the  former  by  the  inilueiice  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
by  the  full  development  of  tlie  ethrauidi>frontaL  I  base  niy 
determination  of  the  separate  existence  and  reciprocal  develop- 
ment of  ethmoido-frontals  and  spheno-frontals,  of  splieno- 
parietals  and  temporo-parietals,  not  only  on  my  analysis  of 
the  bones  themselves  in  the  series,  but  also  on  the  evident 
reciprocal  influence  which  the  superimposed  cerebral  mass  in 
the  mammal,  and  the  bulky  organs  of  sense  and  urico\ered 
sense-ganglions  of  tlie  lower  Vertebrata  have  on  the  cmnial 
neural  arches.  I  believe  also,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  we  are  apt  to  look  for  greater  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  in  details  than  actually  exist  The 
aimplicity  of  natuiid  law  consists  in  the  eomprehensiveness 
af  its  general  principles.  In  tracing  these  principles  into 
details,  the  complexity  is  found  to  be  infinite. 

Thr.  Hamuli  A  rches  of  the  Post-stomal  Cephalic  Sclerotomes. 
— The  clae  by  means  of  which  we  can  alone  be  safely  guided 
to  the  morphological  constitution  of  these  arches,  iji  the  midst 
of  the  varied  complexity  which  they  present  to  the  compara- 
tive anatomist,  is  afforded  by  embryology.   The  haemal  arches 
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of  the  post-stomal  sclerotomes  are  developed  each  in  the  cor- 
responding pair  of  *'  visceral  lamime.**  By  endeavoimng  to 
ascertaLo,  therefoi-e,  in  which  of  these  post-stomal  **  visceral 
lamini^"  the  sclerous  elements  of  the  varied  fonna  of  the 
post-stomal  Ltemal  arches  are  origkially  formed,  the  morpho- 
logical constitution  of  the  individual  hseraal  arches  may 
reasonahly  he  anticipated.  If,  again,  I  am  correct  in  my  detei^ 
mination  of  the  constitution  of  the  pre*stomal  sclerotomes,  the 
allocation  of  the  individual  post-stomal  hiemal  arches  to  their 
proper  centrums  and  neural  arches  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Prom  the  observations  more  particularly  of  Eathke  and 
Eeichert,  the  formation  of  the  osseous  elements  of  the  post- 
stomal  hiemal  arches  in  the  "  visceral  laminie/'  is  preceded  in 
each  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  continuous  cartilaginous 
streak  or  band  Kathke  foimd  seven  pairs  of  these  cartilagi- 
nous streaks  loosely  connected  to  the  basis  of  the  embryo 
head  of  the  Blmnim  rimparm^  and  corresponding  to  the  man- 
dibular, hyoidean,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  branchial  and 
pharyngeal  arches,  in  the  adder  the  same  indefatigable  embiyo- 
logist  and  comjiarative  anatomist  foimd  a  eaiiilaginous  style, 
with  a  process  directed  forwaixl  in  the  position  of  the  maxil- 
lary, pahite,  and  pterygoid  bones,  embedded  in  the  fixst 
visceral  lamina,  and  its  **  superior  maxillary  process,**  and 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  basis  of  the  primordial  cranium  in 
front  of  its  auditory  region  ;  a  similar  style  lay  in  the  second 
visceral  lamina,  and  was  fii'mly  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
cartilaginous  cranium  behind,  and  ertemal  to  the  auditory 
capsule ;  a  third  style  lay  in  the  third  visceral  lamina,  and 
was  also  firmly  attached  like  a  rib  to  the  occipital  region  of 
the  primordial  cranium.  Similar  primordial  hanmal  arches 
have  heen  found  by  lieichert  in  the  visceral  laminae  of  the 
mammal  and  bird^  and  by  numerous  observers  in  the  Am- 
phibia, It  is  important  to  obsen'e  again  at  this  point.,  that 
the  relations  of  all  these  seven  pairs  of  primoi-dial  htemal 
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arches  are  similar.  Firstly,  all  the  visceml  laminaa  in  which 
they  are  developed  appear  to  coDsist  of  the  serous,  vascular, 
and  mucous  layers  united ;  secondly,  tlie  cartilaginous  streaks 
are  formed  towards  theii*  inner  surfaces,  luider  the  mucous 
layer  ;  thirdly*  the  heart  and  vascular  arches  are  on  their  ex- 
terior, under  the  serous  kyer. 

First  Pod-stovial  Hccmal  Arch— The  constitution  of  tins 
arch  must  be  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  post-stomal  visceral  lamina  It  has  been 
ah*eady  stated  that  the  process  usually  considered  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  so-called  •'  fii-st  visceral  lamina  "  i^,  if  its  general  re- 
lations be  taken  into  accoimt,  the  posterior  pre-stomai  visceral 
hunina  in  which  the  prc-sphenoidal  haemal  arch  is  developed. 

The  cartilaginous  streak  in  the  first  postrstomal  visceral 
lamina  of  the  mammal  divides  into  two  portions.  The 
superior  and  smaller  of  the  two  becomes  the  incus.  The  long 
inferior  portion  is  the  cartilage  of  Meckel ;  around  the  lower 
part  of  which  the  corresponding  half  of  the  lower  jaw  is  de- 
veloped ',  the  upper  part  fonns  the  slender  process  and  the 
head  of  the  malleus.  As  the  Eustacliian  tube,  the  tympanum, 
and  the  external  auditory  passage,  consist  of  the  persistent 
upper  portion  of  the  first  visceral  cleft,  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube^  and  the  tympanic  bone,  which  are  continuous 
with  one  another,  and  form  the  tloor  of  these  thi-ee  spaces,  are 
developed  in  blastema  deposited  near  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  defL  This  blastema  also  forms  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  into  which  the  handle  of  tho  malleus  shoots.  It 
IB  to  he  observ^ed  that  this  lower  jaw  and  tynipanic  bone  do 
not  originate  in  the  primordial  cartilaginous  streak,  but  in 
blastema  deposited  ai'ound  it  The  tympanic  bone  formsr  at 
^rst  an  inveilied  arch  across  the  visceral  cleft,  or  a  ring  in- 
complete above,  which  supports  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum on  the  outer  side  of  the  attenuated  portion  of  Meckel's 
cartilage,  which  connects  the  malleus  to  the  iimer  side  of  the 
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jaw.  It  then  extends  in  wards,  ao  as  to  form  tlie  floor  of  tLe 
tympaniiiij  aiul  EustacLiun  tube,  foldiDg  up  btdbre  and  be- 
likn.1,  and  tliu8,  inclosing  tlie  incus  and  malleus,  leaves  the 
latter  connected  to  tlie  jaw  tlirough  tlie  tympanic  fissure. 

The  development  of  the  first  post-stomal  visceral  lamina 
api)ears,  therefore,  to  indicate  at  least  four  elements  on  each 
side  of  the  mandibular  haemal  arch  in  the  mammal.  The 
tympanic  element  is  probably  complex  j  the  mandibular  con- 
sists of  at  least  two  portions,  one  on  the  outer,  the  other  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  corresponding  ]>ortion  of  Meckel's  cartilage. 

In  the  bird  the  onioid  and  palate  bones  are  formed  like 
the  pterygoid  and  palate  bones  of  the  mammal,  in  the  so- 
called  *•  su])erior  maxillary^  process."  In  the  proper  first  post- 
stomal  visceral  lamina,  the  primortlial  cartilaginous  streak 
divides,  as  in  the  mammal,  into  two  portions.  The  upper 
and  smaller  of  the  two  becomes  the  quadrate  bone  ;  the 
lower  and  longer  portion — ileckel's  cartilage — becomes  en- 
veloped in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  but 
instead  of  the  upper  end  of  this  portion  forming  the  slender 
process  of  a  malleus,  it  remains  as  the  peculiarly-formed 
articular  piece  of  the  jaw  itself  The  original  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  rudiment  of  the  pterj^goid  bone,  in  the  so-called 
"  superior  maxillary  process,"  with  the  upper  or  incudal  por- 
tion of  the  primordial  cartilnginous  streak  of  the  first  post- 
stcraal  visceral  lamina  of  the  mammal,  speedily  diminishes  ; 
but  in  the  biid,  not  only  does  the  pterygoid  or  omoid  bone 
rapidly  increase  in  relative  size  and  configuration ;  but  the 
quadrate  portion  of  the  first  viseeml  streak  does  so  likewise. 
TJxe  latter  also  exhibits,  attached  to  its  outer  side,  as  the 
omoid  is  to  its  internal  process,  a  styliform  ossicle,  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  quadmte-jugal  bone,  which  again  is  connected 
anteriorly  to  the  jugal 

Reicbert,  who  has  minutely  described  and  figured  the 
development  of  this  visceral  lamina  in  the  bird,  makes  no 
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allusion  to  the  remarkable  indication  which  it  affords  of  the 
signification  of  the  quadrate  bone,  and  articular  piece  of  the 
lower  jaw.     It  affords,  as  it  appears  to  me,  sufficient  evidence 

hthat  the  quadrate  bone  of  the  bird  is  tlie  homologue  of  the 
mammalian  incus,  and  that  the  articular  piece  of  its  lower 
jaw  is  the  homologue  of  that  ossified  portion  of  the  upper  end 
of  Meckel's  cartilage,  which  in  the  mammal  forms  the  slender 
process  of  the  malleus. 

The  quadrate  bone  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  the 
liomologue  of  the  tympanic  bone  in  the  mammal,  not  only 
from  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  Ihe  condyle  of  tlie  jaw, 
but  chiefly  from  its  prestunetl  absence  in  the  skull  of  the  bird. 
But  there  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, not  only  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous  frame  which  comiects 
the  mar^n  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  tlie  mastoid,  lateral 
occipital,  and  l>asi-sphenoid,  but  more  particnlarly  in  the  thin 
well-defined  lamina  of  bone,  which,  apparently  united  to  its 
*  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forma  the  floor  of  the  tympanic 

r  cellular  space  in  the  l)mad  posterior  portion  of  the  basi- 
sphenoid.  As  these  apparently  united  laminae  are  continuous 
with  the  single  cartilaginous  Eustachian  tube,  below  the 
single  or  double  osseous  Eustachian  orifice,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  the  feebly-developed 
representatives  of  the  tympanic  bones  of  the  mammal 

By  a  very  beautiful  analysis  Professor  Owen  has  proved 
that  the  quadrate-jugal  bone  of  the  bird  is  the  homologue  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  mammalian  temporal.  I  cannot, 
however,  give  my  assent  to  his  deteimination  of  its  special 
homology,  as  a  portion  of  the  subdivided  radiating  appendage 
of  the  maxillaiy  arch.  Its  relations  in  birds  and  crocodiles, 
in  wliich  it  presents  all  its  fundamental  connections,  appear 
to  me  to  show  that  it  is  an  anterior  actinapophysis  of  the 
mandibular  arch  ;  passing  forwards  to  abut  against  the  malar, 
which  I  have  already  stated  to  be  a  posterior  actinapophysis 
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of  the  ethoioidal  IiO'nml  arch,  or  ^  in  the  lacertians  agaii 
the  post-frontals*  The  squamous  portion  of  the  qiiadrate- 
jiigal  hone  is  a  mammahan  superadditioii,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
part  it  takes  in  the  formation  of  the  cranial  wall.  It  is  witli- 
drawn  therefore  fmm  the  quadrate  or  incudal  portion  of  the 
mandibular  arch  (which  portion  diminishes  relatively),  and 
passes — as  the  entii^e  bone  does  in  the  lizards — upwards  to 
be  connected  with  the  cranial  wall.  The  development  of  the 
first  post-stomal  visceral  lamina  in  the  bird  appears  therefore 
to  afford  evidence  that  the  mandibular  lia^mal  arch  in  the 
bird  and  mammal  includes  a  tympanic  element,  a  quadrate 
or  incudal,  a  nialleal  or  ai-ticiilar,  and  the  elements  of  the 
coiTesponding  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

On  the  same  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
articidar  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  reptile  and  amphibian 
is  malleal  Mice  the  corresponding  piece  in  the  bird,  and  not 
the  homologiie  of  tlie  condyle  of  the  mammalian  jaw.  They 
are  all  malleal  portions  of  ^Meckel's  cartilage  retained  in  con- 
nection with  the  jaw.  In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  so-called  tympanic  bone  of  the  reptile  and 
ampliibian,  like  the  quadrate  or  so-called  tympanic  bone  of  the 
bird,  is  not  the  homologne  of  the  tympanic  bone  of  the  mam- 
mal, but  of  the  incus.  The  incus  of  the  mammal  has  been  set 
free  from  its  fundamental  quadrate-jugal  and  pterygoid  con- 
nections to  co-operate  wdth  the  similarly  released  malleus  in 
the  economy  of  the  ear.  The  absence  of  proper  tjimpanic 
bones  in  the  reptile  and  amphibian  Ls  explained  by  the  absence 
or  feeble  development  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  1  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  traces  of  them  may  be  detected  under 
and  between  the  basi-aphenoid  and  occipital  of  the  crocodile,  in 
the  walls  of  those  canals  which  connect,  as  Professor  Owen  has 
shown,  by  a  common  tubular  communication,  the  Sella  Turcioa 
and  the  tympanic  cavities  with  the  basis  of  the  cranium- 

The  tympanic  systems  and  lower  jaw  of  the  osseous  fish 
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form  together  a  well-marked  haemal  arch,  developed  in  the 
first  post-stomal  visceral  lamina  of  the  embryo.  From  what 
has  already  been  stated  regarding  the  sclerous  elements  which 
result  from  the  development  of  this  visceml  lamina  in  the 
other  Vertebra ta.  Professor  Owen's  view  of  the  tympanic 
system  of  the  osseous  fish,  as  the  teleologically-divided  homo- 
logTie  of  the  quadrate  t>one  of  the  bird,  and  tympanic  bone  of 
the  reptile,  wonld  appear  to  require  additional  evidence.  We 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  mnterials  for  a  rigorous  detennina- 
tioxi ;  but  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  tympanic 
bones  of  the  osseous  fisli  are  moiphological,  as  weU  as  teleo- 
logical  elements.  If  the  articular  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  be 
aasxtmed  as  the  maUeal  portion  of  the  persistent  cartilage  of 
Meckel,  the  hypo-tympanic  occupies  the  position  of  the  in- 
cndal  element,  connected,  as  usual^  with  the  pterygoid  The 
epi-tympanic  is  in  the  position  of  the  proper  tympanic  element 
of  the  mammal,  while  the  pre-t}Tnpanic,  hi  its  relations  to  the 
hTTpo-tjinpanic  and  pterj'goid,  closely  resembles  the  qiiadrate- 
jugal  or  squamosal. 

The  opercular  bones  form  on  each  side  of  the  mandibular 
arch  a  series  of  actinapophyseal  elements,  which,  from  the 
view  already  taken  of  such  elements,  would  appear  to  be  pos- 
terior, as  the  quadrate^jugal  or  squamosal  is  anterior  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sclerotome.  With  regard  to  any  traces  of  these 
opercular  or  actinapophyseal  elements  in  the  mandibular 
haemal  arch  of  the  higher  Vertebmta,  I  must  agree  with  Cams 
in  considering;  the  curtilages  of  the  external  ear  in  the  Mam- 
malia  as  homologous  with  them  The  ol>jection  of  Eathke  to 
tliis  determination  of  Caru.'^~that  the  cartilage  of  the  concha 
is  attached  to  the  tympanic  bone  so  as  to  be  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  auditory  foramen^ — that  is,  at  the  posterior  margins 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft — appears  to  me  to  be  met  by  taking 
into  account  the  pecidiar  cur^^d  form  wliieh  the  tympanic  ele- 
ment aflsnmes  in  passing  from  before  backwards  across  the  cleffc. 
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Tlie  allocation  of  the  mauilibular  hppjiial  arch  to  the  post- 
spheuoidal  or  first  post-stonml  sclerotome  follows  from  the 
analysis  already  made  of  the  pre-stomal  sclerotomea 

The  Second  and  Third  Posf-stmnal  Hernial  Archer, — As  the 
researches,  more  especiaUy  of  Rathke  and  Reii'liert,  on  the 
development  of  the  first  \isceml  lamina,  affoi-d  a  clue  to  the 
constitution  uf  the  corresponding  hfemal  arch,  so  do  the 
labours  of  these  ohserv^ers  in  like  manner  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  second  and  tliird  arches.  These  arches  are  developed 
in  the  second  and  tlurd  visceral  laniinie,  and,  from  the  varied 
forms  which  they  pi-esent  in  the  series,  could  only  have  been 
determined  by  an  appeal  to  embryolog}^ 

In  the  mammal  the  primordial  cartilaginous  streak  in  the 
second  viscend  lamina^  and  which  is  att-ached  superiorly  to 
the  auditor}'  region,  divides  into  segments,  the  uppermost  of 
which  becomes  the  stapes  ;  while  the  succeeding  become,  in 
succession  with  the  intermediate  soft  piortions,  the  **  stapedius 
muscle/'  the  pymmid  and  its  prolongation  downw^ards,  the 
styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  series  of 
sclerous  elements  wliich  terminates  below  in  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  hyoid. 

Tlie  primordial  cartilaginous  streak  in  the  third  visceral 
lamina  is  attached  to  the  occipital  region,  breaking  up  into 
four  segments  ;  the  two  upper  disappear  ;  the  two  lower  be- 
come respectivel}'  the  postc^rior  horn  and  corresponding  half 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid. 

In  the  second  visceral  lamina  of  the  bird,  in  like  manner, 
the  auditory  columella  is  developed  superiorly,  and  the  feeble 
anterior  horn  of  the  hyoid  l)elow,  while  the  elements  of  the 
suspensor}^  or  posterior  horn  of  the  hyoid  are  formed  in  the 
third  visceral  lamina.  The  fibrous  septum  of  the  tongue  and 
the  epiglottis  of  the  mammal  make  their  appearance  in  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  second  awd  third  visceral  laminfle.  The 
respective  share  taken  by  these  two  laminae  in  \\\^^  formation 
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the  so-called  basi-glosso  and  uro-hyals  iii  the  bird  remains 
to  be  determined. 

The  precise  observations  of  Eathke  have  shown  that  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  feebly-<levelop«d  hyoid  of  the  ophidian 
are  formed  by  the  lower  portions  of  the  primortlial  cartila- 
ginous sti-eaks  of  the  second  pair  of  visceiTd  lamina?,  while  the 
auditory  columellae  are  formed  in  their  upper  portions. 
Rathke  also  found  that  the  primordial  cartilaginous  streaks  of 
the  third  pair  of  visceral  laniinse,  and  which  are  attached  to 
the  occipital  region,  disappear  altogether. 

There  are  no  embryological  observations  in  sufficient  detail 
t-o  indicate  the  moi'jthological  relations  of  tlie  more  or  less 
complex  hyoid  apparatus  in  thq  chelonian  and  lacertian. 
The  so-called  hyoid,  or  suspensory  arch  of  the  bianchial 
apparatus  in  the  Amphibia,  is  developed  in  the  second  pair  of 
visceral  laminii?.  The  corresponding  arch  in  the  tadpole,  mid 
the  anterior  or  suspensory  horn  of  the  so-called  *'  hyoid  "  of 
the  frog,  are  also  developed  in  this  pair  of  visceial  lamina?. 
The  soBpeusory  arch  of  the  branchial  apparatus  is  attached  to 
the  quadrate,  or  so-called  **  tympanic  "  piece  of  the  mandi- 
bular arch,  and  not  to  the  base  of  the  cranium.  Eatldce  liad 
observed  a  filament  extending  between  the  auditory  region  of 
the  cranium  and  the  quadrate  cartilage  of  the  tadpole.  He 
foimd  that  the  so-called  "  niallens  and  incus**  are  developed 
in  this  filament.  According  to  Reichert,  this  filament  appears 
to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  second  primordial  cartilaginous 
streak,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  curves  forward  superiorly  towards  the  quadrate  cartOage  (a 
curvature  of  the  same  kind  towards  the  quadrate  bone  has  been 
observed  by  Eathke  in  the  adder)»  becomes  attached  to  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  attachmentj  the  hyoidean  arch  becomes 
suspended  to  the  quadrate  portion  of  the  mandibular  ;  and  the 
upper  portion,  between  the  quadrate  cartilage  and  the  auditory 
T^on  of  the  skull,  becomes  converted  into  those  elements  in 
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the  frog  which  have  their  homologues  in  the  stapes  of  the 
mammal,  and  the  columella,  with  its  cartilaginous  extremities, 
ill  tiie  bird  and  reptile. 

As  the  cartilaginous  branchial  arches  of  the  tadpole,  and 
of  the  other  Amphibia,  are  formed  in  the  succeeding  visceral 
laminie,  it  would  appear  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  suspensor)''  or  hyoidean  arch  of  the  amphibian,  with 
its  inferior  mesial  element^  and  along  with  the  auditory 
ossicles,  is  homologous  with  the  anterior  or  suspenson^  pai*t  of 
the  byoid,  along  with  the  stimip-bones  in  the  mammal,  and 
with  the  corresponding  structures  in  the  bird  and  serpent ; 
and  that  the  first  branchitd  arch  of  the  amphibian,  with  its 
coiTespnnding  inferior  mesial  elements,  are  homologous  with 
the  posterior  horns  and  body  of  the  hyoid  in  the  mammal,  and 
with  the  posterior  or  suspensory  horns,  with  the  corresponding 
mferior  me.^ial  elements  of  the  hyoid  in  the  bird.  The  so- 
called  posterior  liorns  of  the  hyoid  of  the  frog  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  the  homologues,  as  Professor  Owen's  statements  might 
lead  us  to  infer,  of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  hyoid  of  the 
mammal  or  bird.  The  posterior  horns  of  the  hyoid  of  the 
frog  ore  the  remains  of  its  posterior  pair  of  branchial  arches, 
or  enlargements  of  the  posterior  angles  of  its  basi-hyals. 
They  are  developed  therefore  in  ita  posterior  visceral  laminae ; 
whUe  the  posterior  hyoidean  horns  of  the  mammal  and  bird 
are  developed  in  the  tliird  pair  of  visceral  laminae. 

As  the  skeleton  of  the  hyoidean  and  branchial  apparatus 
of  the  fish  is  developed  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  inverted 
arches  in  the  corresponding  viscei'al  laminae,  from  the  second 
inclusive,  we  slth  obliged  to  conclude  that  its  hyoidean  arch  is 
the  homologue  of  the  stylo-hyoidea.n  arch,  with  the  stirrup- 
bones — or  second  post-stomal  arch — in  the  mammal ;  and  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  hyoidean  apparatus  iji  the 
bird,  with  the  columella? ;  and  of  the  entire  hyoid  in  the  ser- 
pent, with  the  columeDae  ;  and  that  the  first  brancliial  arch  in 
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the  fish  is  the  homologiie  of  the  corresponding  arch  in  the 
amphihian  ;  of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  liyoid,  and  thoir 
associated  elements  in  the  hiril ;  and  of  the  posterior  horns 
and  body  of  the  hyoid  in  the  mammal 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon  what  developmental 
change  the  suspension  of  the  hyoidean  arch  of  the  fish  to  its 
mandibular  arch  depends.  It  is  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  occurs  in  the  tadpole,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  hyoidean  arch  disappears  in  the  fish, 
without  developing  a  stapedial  ossicle  ;  wliile  its  lower  portion 
remains  permanently  connected  to  the  mandibular  arch,  in- 
stead of  regaining  an  attachment  to  the  omnium. 

The  hyoidean  and  branchial  arches  of  the  fish  are  provided, 
ag  has  been  already  stated,  with  a  well-developed  double  series 
of  actioapophyses,  for  the  support,  of  the  branchiostegal 
membrane  and  the  branchial  lainiufc.  These  actinapophyses 
in  the  fish  are  foreshadowed  in  the  tadpole  by  the  tubercular 
margins  of  its  branchial  styles. 

The  question  may  now  be  put — if  we  are  brought  by 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  parts  to  allocate  to  the 
three  post^-stomal  sclerotomes,  hfenial  arches,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  the  sclerous  parts  developed  in  the  three  anterior 
post-stomal  \^sceral  laminae,  to  what  sclerotomes  are  we  to 
refer  the  potential  or  actual  hiemal  arches  in  the  remaining 
visceral  laminfe  ?  For  reasons  already  stated,  they  ciinnot  be 
disposed  of  by  referring  them  to  a  splanchno-slceleton,  because 
in  that  case  the  hyoidean  arch  or  arches,  and  apparently  the 
mandibular  arch  also,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  category. 
Neither  can  they  be  referred  to  any  of  the  cervical,  or  trunk 
sclerotomes  ;  because  it  would  appear  that  the  visceral  walls 
of  the  head  are  alone  perforated  liy  clefts.  We  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  answer  the  question.  It  involves,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  investigation  of  a  residual  iiuantity,  the  solution  of 
which  will  require  some  information  in  reference  to  certain 
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points,  rcgaixling  which  we  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  posseis 
any.  First,  the  development  of  tlie  (?yclostoines,  but  more 
especially  of  branchiostoma  ;  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  the 
trunk  sclerotomes  increase  in  number  and  become  aminged  in 
groups  ;  thirdly,  the  mode  in  which  the  same  changes  proceed 
in  the  cranium  ;  fourthly,  the  determination  of  the  series  of 
cephalic  nervous  centres,  with  their  corresponding  nerves 
(neurotomes),  more  especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
the  causes  which  determine  the  grouping  and  order  in  wliich 
the  cerebral  nerves  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  craniimL 

If  there  appear  to  be  no  sufficient  developmental  grounds 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  branchial  arches  of  the 
amphibian  and  fish*  as  Ijelonging  to  a  splancluio-skeleton,  and 
the  hyoidean  and  niandibukr  as  referable  to  the  nenro-  or 
endo-skeleton,  it  becomes  important  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cation  of  the  sclerous  elements  of  the  larynx,  tmchea,  and 
bronchial  tubes.  Without  presumLng  to  anticipate  the  minute 
observation  of  the  development  of  the  parts  themselves  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  I  -woidd  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  proper  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  de- 
veloped from  the  inferior  or  mesial  extremities  of  certain  of 
the  visceral  laminae ;  and  that  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  are  a  pair  of  highly-developed  actinapo- 
physeal  systems,  referable  to  one  of  the  posterior  visceral 
arches. 

Fost-^tomal  Neuractinapo^}hi/s€Ji. — In  addition  to  the  audi* 
tory  capsules,  I  recognise  as  post-stomaJ  neuractinapophysea 
more  particularly  those  ossicles  attached  to  the  post-frontals, 
mastoids,  and  external  occipitals  of  fishes.  Those  attached  to 
the  post-frontals  may  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  infra- 
ocular  bony  arch.  Those,  again,  which  are  developed  on  the 
temporal  and  occipital  sclerotomes  are  modified  so  as  to 
co-operate  in  the  cranial  suspension  of  the  scapular  girdle. 

In  conclusion,  Goethe  was  tlie  fii^t  to  indicate  the  intei^ 
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TnaxiUaries,  the  maxillaries,  and  palatals,  as  elements  of  three 
distinct  cranial  segments.  In  the  course  of  my  investigation 
into  the  development  of  the  teeth,  I  became  early  aware  of  the 
correctness  of  Goethe's  views  on  this  subject,  and  have  found 
myself,  therefore,  imable  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen  as  to  the  constitution  of  his  palato-maxillaiy 
or  nasal  hsemal  arch. 
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VJL— ON   THE    MOBPHOLOGICAI.   CONSTITUTION 
OF  UMBS. 

Carus,  liiaintainiiig  generally  the  doctrine  of  cephalic 
limbs,  oiigitially  propounded  by  Okon,  has  at  the  same  time 
given  much  greater  precision  to  the  conception  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  limb,  by  viewing  it  as  a  system  of  elements  radiating 
from  the  exterior  of  a  custilbrm  arch.  Professor  Owen,  while 
he  rejects,  with  British  and  tlie  majority  of  foreign  anatomists, 
the  fantastic  doctrine  of  Okeu  and  his  immediate  followers 
with  regard  tt*  cephalic  limbs,  has  adopted  the  genera]  doc- 
trine of  the  skeleton  of  the  hmb  as  propounded  by  Cams,  and 
has  develoj>ed  and  applied  it  with  much  ingenuity  to  the 
illustration  of  actual  structure.  Professor  Owen»  has,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  allocation  of  the  scapular  girdle  to 
the  occipital  segment  of  the  cmniuin  as  its  haemal  axdi,  and 
by  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  opercular  amd  branchio- 
stegal  elements,  actually  nepitMiuced  the  doctrine  of  cephalic 
limbs  in  auntlier  foriu.  I  do  not  propose  in  this  communica- 
tion to  examine  in  iletaO  the  grounds  on  which  Pin)fessor 
Owen's  general  doctrine  of  limbs  is  baaed,  but  shall  merely 
state  categorically  those  considerations  which  appear  to  me  to 
render  it  untenable, 

L  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  sclerous  elements  of  a 
limb  should  !>e  derived  from  one,  or  at  most  two,  sclerotomes ; 
while  its  other  elements,  and  more  especially  its  nerves,  are 
supplied  by  a  greater  number  of  somatomes. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  higWy  improbable  that  the  bones 
wliich  enter  into  the  structure  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  that  the 
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corresponding  sclerous  parts  in  the  lower  animals,  should  hv 
the  result  of  teleological  subdivision  of  a  single  "  diverging 
appendage "  or  "  archetypal  element'*  Professor  Owen 
virtually  admits  that  these  "teleological"  elements  have  a 
morphological  value  when  he  institutes  an  inquiry  into  their 
'*  special "  and  "  serial  homologies." 

3.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  scapular  girdle  cannot  be  the 
haemal  arch  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  head — firstly, 
Vjecause  that  segment  is  already  provided  with  a  haemal  arch 
in  the  series  of  transitory  and  persistent  sclerous  elements 
developed  in  the  third  pair  of  visceral  laminae  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  scapular  girdle  is  invariably  found  to  be  developed 
at  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  animal  where  it  is  ultimately  situated  ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  it  is  improbable  that  the  exceptions  to  a 
general  law  should  be  more  numerous  than  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  adliered  to* 

The  germs  of  the  limbs  make  their  appeamnce  when  the 
ventral  laminae  of  the  primordial  vertebral  system  are  passing 
down  towards  the  haemal  margin.  At  first  they  resemble 
lappet-like  pro;jections  of  the  inferior  margins  of  these  lamLnaa ; 
they  extend  along  at  least  four  or  five  of  their  segments,  and 
are  situated  in  those  regions  of  the  body  to  which  the  future 
limb  is  attached — viz.  in  the  pelvic  and  posterior  region  ol 
the  neck,  except  in  the  fish,  in  which  the  pectoral  lappets  are 
situated  close  behind  the  head.  As  the  ventral  laminae 
extend  downwards,  the  lappets  retain  a  position  more  or  less 
elevated  on  the  side  of  the  trunk.     At  this  stage  they  also 

"  It  IB  aomewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  embryological  oridencis  which 
Profeasor  Owen  adduces  in  support  of  that  portion  ot  bis  Doctrine  of  yniKs, 
in  which  the  anterior  limb  is  as-saniDd  lo  be  develoiwd  at  or  clasti  to  the  brad, 
u  a  referenee  to  a  paAsagc  iu  Rathke's  JSnlwickelung  dm-  SfhUdkr6ten^  in  which 
the  author  adduces  th«/u»uf<iwie»/a/  potH/um  of  the  bonea  of  the  shoulder— viz. 
the  posterior  region  of  the  neck— aa  a  circumstance  tending  to  explain  their 
tUttmate  passage  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 
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begin  to  exhibit  a  change  in  their  form  and  pysition.  They 
become  first  sessile,  then  pedunculated,  and  the  peduncle  then 
indicates  by  an  angle  at  its  centre  the  formation  of  the  central 
joint  of  the  shaft  of  the  future  limb — the  elbow  or  knee-joint 
At  the  same  time,  what  I  term  the  plane  of  the  limb  is 
changed  Tlie  lappet  was  originally  developed  in  a  plane, 
which  is  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  corda  dorsalis. 
This  is  the  primary  or  fundamental  plane  of  the  limb ;  and 
when  in  this  plane  the  lappet  presents  its  radial  or  tibial 
margin  forwards  towards  the  head»  and  its  ulnar  or  fibular 
margin  baclcw^ards.  When  the  limb  leaves  its  primary  posi- 
tion, it  lies  in  its  secondary  plane,  which  cuts  the  corda 
dors  alls  more  or  less  oblit^uely,  so  that  the  radial  or  tibial 
margins  of  the  limb  are  directed  more  or  less  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  uluar  and  fibidar  backwards  and  outwaids, 
The  permanently -sessile  pectoml  lappets  or  fins  of  the 
osseous  fish  exhibit  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  same 
movement ;  they  rotate  on  a  transverse  axis,  so  that  their 
anterior  or  radial  margins  ai'e  directed  doMTi wards  and  their 
ulnar  margins  upwards.  In  the  sharks  and  rays  the  pec- 
toral and  abdominal  fins  continue  permanently  in  the  primary 
plane. 

While  the  lappet  is  still  in  its  primary  plane,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  girdle  of  the  future  limb  may  be  detected  under 
the  integumentary  covering,  and  thei-efore  external  to  the 
proper  liiass  of  the  visceral  wall  of  the  body.  In  the  pri- 
moixlial  condition  of  the  lappet  of  the  wing  of  the  cliick, 
Remak  has  detected  four  parallel  streaks  running  to  its  outer 
margin,  and  continuous  internally  with  the  rudimentary 
nervous  structures  of  the  four  primoitlial  vertebne,  with  which 
the  attached  margin  of  the  lappet  is  connected. 

Guided  by  embr}'ological  facts  and  conclusions,  to  the 
more  important  of  which  I  have  just  alluded,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  detect^  more  particularlj  in  the  osseous  fishes, 
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plagiostomea,  amphiliiatis,  and  reptiles,  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  morphology  of  limhs.  The  view  which 
this  inquiry  has  induced  me  to  take  of  this  subject  I  shall,  in 
conchision,  state  ven'^  briefly/ 

1.  A  limb  does  not  necessarily  derive  its  elements  from 
one  somatome — about  fifty  segments  of  the  trunk  appear  to 
contribute  towards  the  structure  of  the  great  pectoral  fin  in 
the  ray- 

2-  The  nervous  elements  of  the  limbs  appear,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  tu  indicate  most  distinctly  the 
morphological  constitution  of  the  sclerous  elementa.  About 
fifty  spinal  nei-ves  contribute  the  greater  part  of  their  haemal 
divisions  to  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  my  ;  and  there  are  about 
one  hundred  fin-rays — a  pair  of  fin-rays  to  each  nerve,  and 
derived  from  each  sclerotome.  This  correspondence  does  not 
apparently  exist  between  the  fin-rays  and  nerves  of  the 
osseous  fish;  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  when  we 
have  detected  the  developmental  circumstances  which  induce 
the  attachment  of  the  pectoral  girdle  of  the  osseous  fish  to  its 
cranium,  as  well  as  those  peculiarities  exhibited  by  its 
anterior  trunk  sclei-otomes,  this  discrepancy  will  be  explained. 
A  more  careful  analysis  than  we  yet  possess  of  the  number  of 
spinal  nerves  which  supply  branches  to  the  limbs  of  the 
higher  Vertebrata  is  still  a  desideratum  in  this  department  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  appears  to  be  extremely  probable,  that  in 
the  Mammalia  at  least  five  spinal  nerves  transmit  filaments 
to  the  five  distal  divisions  of  the  limb.  It  would  appear,  too, 
that^  notwitlistamling  their  plexifoiTu  arrangement  at  the 
attached  end  of  the  Limb,  the  greater  number  of  the  filaments 
of  each  nerve  reach  their  own  morphological  district  at  the 
distal  part  of  the  limb.  Tlie  radial  and  the  ulnar  nerves 
are  formed  principally  by  the  upper  and  lower  roots  of  the 
human  brachial  plexus  ^ — that  is,  from  the  nerves  of  the 
upper  and  lower  primordial  segments  with  which  the  embiyo 
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limb  was  coimected,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  various 
elements. 

3.  The  nerves  supplied  to  a  limb  are  not  the  inferior  or 
h£emal  divisions  of  the  spinal  nSrves,  but  radiating  or  actinal 
branches  of  these  divisions.  The  intercostal  neives  are  not 
the  nei-ves  serially  homologous  with  the  roots  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  The  thoracic  nerves,  serially  homologouB  with  these 
roots,  are  the  intercosto-humeral  and  the  succeeding  middle 
i  ntercosto-cutaneous. 

4  Each  sclerotome  supplying  elements  to  the  structure  of 
a  limb  supplies  as  a  sclerous  element  a  single  actinapophysis  ; 
or,  aa  in  the  rays,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior — that  is,  a  pair 
of  actinapophyses. 

5.  From  the  structure  of  the  mesial  and  lateral  fin-rays  of 
the  fish,  the  actinapophyseal  elements  of  a  limb  may  be 
assumed  as  primordiaUy  segmented. 

6.  The  fin-rays  in  the  fish,  and  the  phalangeal,  metacarpal, 
and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  are  more  or 
less  persistent  conditions  of  the  distal  segments  of  the  pri- 
mordial actinapophyseal  elements  of  a  limb. 

7.  By  atrophy,  or  otherwise,  one  or  more  of  tlie  segments 
in  the  successive  transverse  rows  of  actinapophyseal  elements 
disappear,  so  as  to  leave  in  man,  e,g.^  four  elements  in  each 
carpal  row  ;  two  in  the  fore-arm,  one  in  the  arm,  two  in 
the  next  row  for  the  coracoid  and  clavicle,  one  in  the  proxi- 
mal row  for  the  scapula. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  subsequent  changes  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  limb  undergo,  up  as  far  as  the  shoulder  or 
hip,  may  be  inlerred  from  an  examination  of  the  paddle  of 
the  Enaliosaur  or  Cetacean. 

9.  A  careful  application  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  limb- 
girdles  of  the  cartilaginous  fiehes,  Amphibia,  and  reptiles, 
leaves  me  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  coracoid  is  an 
actinapophyseal  segment  between  the  humerus  and  scapula. 
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prolonged  downwards,  towards  the  haemal  margin  of  the  body ; 
that  the  scapula  is  a  proximal  segment,  elongated  towards  the 
neural  margin  of  the  body  ;  that  the  clavicle  is  the  only  other 
retained  segment  in  the  same  transverse  row  as  the  coracoid, 
in  front  of  it,  and  elongated  like  it  in  the  haemal  direction  ; 
and  that  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  posterior  limb 
have  a  similar  morphological  signification. 


DIVISION  11. 


ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY. 


DIVISION  IL 


■ON  THE  EMPLOY]^IE]!irT  OF  MATHEMATICAL 
MODES  OF  INYESTIGATION  IN  THE  DETER- 
MINATION OF  ORaANIC  FORMS* 


Lecture  I. 

Biology,  the  science  of  which  physiology  and  anatomy  fonoad 
paiti^  had  been  hitherto  advanced  by  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  animals  or  vegetables,  and  the  investigation  of  the  functions 
or  nses  of  the  various  parts  of  that  structui^a  This  was  the 
object  with  which  they  sought  to  ascertain  the  uses  and  func- 
tions of  the  particular  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  under 
examination,  and  to  determine  why  the  bones  of  any  parti- 
cukr  animal  should  be  of  a  particular  fornj.     Biologists  had 

•  The  two  Lectures  on  thh  subject  formed  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Goodair'H  course  of  lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  delivered  in  the  Uiii- 
ircrsity  iu  the  Summer  Seasion,  1849.  Tlifi  Aliatract  appeared  in  the  Dailjf 
Mail  new«pft{jer,  July  Slst  aiid  August  7th  of  that  year.  It  had  obviouHly 
not  beta  furnished  or  corrected  by  the  duthor,  anil  containt^d  not  only  many 
positiTe  miatakes,  but  interpolations  by  the  reporter.  In  the  ahaence  of  any 
manuscxipt  copy  from  which  to  correct  it,  we  bad  some  doubta  at  iirst  whcthor 
it  sluiuld  be  reprinted.  But  aa  it  ahows  that  the  author  s  attention  had  bevTi 
directed  many  j&lts  ago  to  a  department  of  inquiry,  which,  though  compara- 
tively neglected,  undoubtedly  affoRla  room  for  useful  research,  and  in  whicli^ 
indeed,  Le  was  engaged  up  to  within  u  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  as  it  is  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  that,  the  original  foruj  and  law  of  growth  of  an  organic 
body  being  known,  its  form  at  any  futare  time  may  be  miido  a  matter  of 
mathematical  investigation,  we  have  repoduced  it,  with  the  omission  of  such 
phraaes  and  errors  aft  were  most  obviously  due  to  blunders  on  the  part  of  the 
nporter. — Ei>8. 
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hitherto  proceeded  in  this  way  ;  knowing  the  habits  of  the 
animals,  and  the  foi'm  of  the  skeleton,  and  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  which  coHDperate  with  it  in  perfonning  the  movements 
of  the  animals,  they  sought  to  det/ermine  ivhat  the  particular 
economy  of  the  animal,  under  certain  conditions,  required  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  was  always  a  corresponding 
harmony  between  the  shape  and  connections  of  the  organs  of 
the  body  and  the  motions  pecidiar  to  the  animal.  This  in- 
volves the  principle  of  final  causes,  which  entered  so  largely 
into  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations.  Upon  this 
principle  we  determined  what  were  the  functions,  because  there 
was  no  other  the  parts  were  so  well  adapted  to  perform. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  biology^the  science  compre- 
hending the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology — or  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  was  attributable  to  this  ;  it  owed  its  greatness 
to  this  study  of  final  causes— -that  of  the  remarkable  adapta- 
tion of  structures  to  particular  functions. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  was  not, 
however,  the  most  fertOe  mode  of  procedure  in  physical  inves- 
tigations. It  was  only  with  respect  to  organised  bodies  that 
it  bad  enabled  men  of  science  to  advance  human  knowledge. 
It  was  very  different  in  regard  to  chemistry,  mechanics,  etc., 
where  no  progress  had  been  made  till  men  of  science  had 
thrown  aside  the  consideration  of  final  causes.  But  although 
physical  science  did  not  advance  till  the  introduction  of  the 
inductive  phUosophy,  and  till  final  causes  had  been  laid  aside, 
still  the  principle  of  final  causes  per>'aded  all  nature.  Take 
in  illustration  the  sun.  But  for  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
sun  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  be  holds  towards  the  earth 
and  other  planetary  bodies,  his  shape,  and  manner  of  moving 
on  his  axis,  we  could  have  neither  heat  nor  darkness^  which 
the  economy  of  animals  and  vegetables  rendered  absolutely 
necessaiy.  Thus  we  might  reason  of  the  sun  and  earth,  etc., 
from  final  causes,  and  might  explain  why  the  sun  was  so  con- 
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stitiited.  But  the  natural  philosopher,  adinitting  all  thij^, 
arrived  at  his  conclusioE  by  EUiotLer  path  altogether;  and, 
after  he  had  reached  it,  ascertained  that  a  final  cause  was  at 
work  here  also. 

It  waa  interesting  to  inquire  why,  in  physical  and  che- 
mical science,  the  progress  had  been  so  slow,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  final  causes,  whereas  anatomy  had  made  great 
progress  by  that  means  1  though  after  all,  they  %vere  only  at 
the  threshold.  It  was  difficult  to  say  why.  It  probably 
had  connection  with  the  difference  betwixt  organised  and 
inorganised  bodies.  Every  plant  or  animal  formed  a  system 
in  which  every  part  was  related  to  some  common  centre^  and 
the  whole  completely  organised.  In  the  study  of  any  given 
organised  body,  we  had  the  whole  of  it  before  us.  We 
take  into  consideration  its  physical  conditions,  temperature, 
medium,  etc^  yet  each  individual  organism  forms  a  system ; 
we  may  refer  aD  its  parts,  configm-ation,  and  phenomena,  to  a 
principle  residing  in  no  other  but  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  take  the  whole  system  into 
consideration ;  to  enter  upon  its  examination  as  a  ^vhole,  and  to 
consider  the  relations  of  any  part  to  any  other  given  part ;  we 
thus  see  the  reason  why  all  its  parts  are  adapted  to  each  other. 

It  is  different  with  regard  to  inorgauised  bodies,  such  as 
the  sui^,  whose  parts,  although  constituted  mth  reference  to 
the  wellbeing  of  parts  of  our  own  system,  have  yet  reference 
to  others.  There  is  some  common  principle  which  governs 
all  these ;  and  this  must  be  ascertained  before  we  can  reason 
on  the  forms  or  uses  of  the  parts  of  inorganic  nature,  and  see 
how  all  these  parts  are  related.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
the  whole  system  of  the  universe  under  the  eye  for  examina- 
tion with  our  telescopes  and  microscopes,  we  should  then 
have  the  inorganic  world  before  us  in  the  same  position  as 
the  animal  or  vegetable  world,  and  should  then  see  the 
reason  for  its  adaptationa 
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Although  biology  had  hitherto  made  great,  decided,  and 
certain  advancea  by  the  superficial  method  of  inquii^,  che- 
mical and  mechanical  pliiloaophy  Lad  gone  far  beyond  it 
Motions,  forms,  and  weights  arc  now  sobjected  to  geometrical 
analysis,  and  treated  in  the  abstract,  a  result  which  had  not 
yet  been  attained  in  anatomical  and  physiological  science, 
but  which  in  time  would  be  so. 

Witliout  trenching  upon  the  important  considerations  con- 
nected with  soul  or  spirit,  or  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  organs,  if  any,  of  the  animal  or  vegetable^ — philoso- 
phical questions,  with  which  physiology  and  anatomy  had 
nothing  to  do,  yet  questions  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  uncultivated — an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy in  their  applications  to  the  physiological  sciences 
ought  to  be  gained.  These  constituted  a  set  of  sciences  based 
upon  altogether  different  principles  :  1st,  on  the  intA?mal 
analysis  of  their  own  feelings,  their  own  minds,  and  the  prm- 
ciples  originally  implanted  within  them,  by  consideration  of 
which,  sound  moral  and  intellectual  conclusions  were  arrived 
at ;  and,  2d,  an  inquiry  into  the  mental  phenomena,  or  what- 
ever they  might  choose  to  call  them,  presented  by  the  lower 
animals.  This  they  might  perform  either  by  reasoning  from 
tbeip  own  intellects  downwards,  just  as  they  reasoned  in 
regard  to  their  fellowmen,  only  passing  down  the  scale  ;  or 
they  might  compare  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  lower  with 
those  of  the  higher  animala — thus  building  up  a  comparative 
psychological  science  which  would  become  simplified  as  they 
passed  down  the  series,  and  complex  as  they  passed  upwards. 
The  study  by  the  anatomist  and  the  physiologist,  and  by  every 
medical  man,  as  far  as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  admitted,  of 
these  results  of  psychological  science,  was  most  important. 

Anatomy  had  been  hitherto  advanced  by  the  study  of  the 
animal  form  and  of  the  exact  harmony  under  wliich  only  the 
animal  could  exist     But  there  was  another  ™w  that  might 
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be  fcakeiL  Was  it  not  possible,  by  ascertaining  tfie  accurate 
shape,  tlie  form  and  proportiou  between  the  parts,  organs,  and 
whole  body  of  any  animal,  to  advance  the  study  geometrically? 
Suppose  the  anatomist  gave  the  exact  curvature  of  tlie  suiface,. 
the  volume  and  proportions  which  different  parts  of  the  organs 
might  bear — what  their  formal  geometry  w^as  might  become 
matter  of  calculation.  He  might  begin,  by  the  lengtks,  and 
breadths,  and  volumes  of  the  different  parts,  by  ascertaining 
whether  they  have  a  correspondency^  and  exhibit  a  mathema- 
tical relation,  spherical  or  spheroidal  curves,  etc.  These  once 
ascertained,  he  would  become  certain  of  the  geometrical  con- 
struction, and  could  reason  as  to  the  probable  forms  of  other 
parts. 

Impo-ssible  as  it  might  appear,  this  had  been  effected  in 
eertain  instances,  and  especially  in  a  most  beautiful  manner 
in  regard  to  shells  of  molluscous  animals,  by  the  Keverend 
Profa^or  Moseley,late  of  Cambridge,*  who  had  made  an  exact 
geometrical  examination  of  shells,  and  especially  of  the  Tur- 
bines, which  were  possessed  of  a  spiral  curve  wound  round  ft 
central  axis,  which  curve  had  been  found  to  be  logarithmic,  and 
from  it  had  been  framed  a  series  of/o7^nulcv,  by  which  the  other 
conditions  of  tlic  shell  could  be  predicted  and  found  to  exist 

By  a  very  accurate  measurement  of  the  shell,  mathemati- 
cally, it  was  found  that  its  spires  increased  in  breadth  in  an 
exact  successive  series,  each  one  of  which  was  a  multiple,  in 
a  certain  ratio,  of  another.  Thus  there  was  a  mathematical 
principle  arrived  at,  which  could  be  carried  out — ^the  shell 
must  possess  this  form,  and  could  possess  no  other.  It  had 
a  spiral  curve,  and  the  properties  of  that  curve  poirited  it 
out  to  be  a  logarithmic  curve,  one  which  would  reproduce 
itself;  a  curve  formed  by  a  thread  wound  off  the  exterior, 
would  trace  the  fonn  of  its  operculum ;  and  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  was  remarkable  for  geometrical  symmetry.    As 

♦  Fkilo9(iphioal  fmnsadwrus,  1838,  p,  351. 
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the  shell  was  formed  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal^ — 
those  partsi  though  not  possessed  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
outer  shell,  yet,  if  we  measured  their  textures,  their  relative 
proportions  and  rates  of  increase^  we  should  also  find  that 
they  were  formed  according  to  a  mathematical  law.  It  w^as  im- 
possible, therefore,  they  should  not  form  a  general  harmony  ! 
How  rapidly  science  advances !  A  few  years  ago  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  capillary  vessels  would  model  anything,  and 
that  parts  were  formed  by  the  extremities  of  these.  But  if  we 
admitted  absorption,  and  the  death  of  precise  parts,  we  might 
expect  to  ascertain  the  mathematical  law  of  the  body,  "the 
period  was  not  far  distant  when  this  subject  would  embrace  a 
much  greater  number  of  mathematictd  rules.  No  subject  could 
better  employ  those  possessed  of  mathematical  talents  than 
the  application  of  modern  analysis  to  organised  bodies.  They 
must  begin  with  the  Molhisca,  Professor  iloseley  had  exa- 
mined only  the  turbinated  and  discoid  shells.  The  logarithmic 
curves  varied  in  diflPerent  shells.  But  it  woidd  come  to  this 
at  last,  that  instead  of  the  naturalist  describing  these  bodies 
by  a  long  roundabout  enumeration  of  their  colours,  si^es,  etc., 
he  would  just  give  the  mathematical  cur\'^es  which  indicated 
them*  Thi 3  was  already  done  iu  crystallography,  where  crystals] 
were  classified  according  to  certain  geometrical  relations. 

By  Professor  Moscley*s  investigations  matter  had  been 
added  to  the  stock,  and  something  had  been  done  towards 
the  investigation  in  this  manner  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
Professor  Moseley,  by  mathematics,  had  ascertained  that  a 
process  must  go  on,  which  other  naturalists  had  not  discovered 
— namely,  by  the  revolution  which  the  operculum  of  the 
shell  must  make.  It  was  easOy  conceived  that  the  oper« 
culum  made  a  revolution  roimd  its  axis.  The  mouth  was  ol 
a  paiiicular  figure.  Cut  any  part  in  a  certain  direction  (tlie 
direction  of  the  plane  of  its  axis),  and  every  section  would 
give  a  form  exactly  similar  to  the  form  of  the  mouth.      The 
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fibnii  of  a  turbinated  shell  was  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  perimeter  of  the  figure  round  the  axis  of  the  shell  In 
the  Nautilus  the  figure  was  tliat  of  an  ellipse,  which  revolves 
round  its  minor  axis,  and  inci-eases  in  geometrical  progression 
without  ever  changing  it^  form  as  it  revolves.  A  turbinated 
Bhell  revolving  round  its  axis  shows  the  figure  carried  forwards 
along  the  axis  of  revolution,  from  the  apex  of  the  spire  to  its 
termination.  They  might  do  this  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper 
to  the  figure  of  the  turbinated  shell  It  woidd  be  found  that  the 
figure  was  always  the  same,  but  increased.  Professor  Moseley 
ascertained  this  in  two  ways — 1st,  alter  the  curve  had  been 
ascertained  ;  and  2dly,  by  a  very  curious  investigatiou  of  the 
operculum,  lie  had  ascertained  that  the  spiral  possessed  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a  logarithmic  spiral ;  hence  the  oper- 
culum was  found  to  form  a  veiy  convenient  measure  of  the 
shell  itself  and  all  its  parts.  The  operculum  being  fixed,  as 
the  sheE  inci"eased  in  si^e  it  underwent  a  gradual  increase — 
the  size  of  the  mouth  gradually  increased  with  the  size  of  the 
operculum.  Now,  if  the  operculum  were  merely  pushed 
forward  by  the  animal,  one  of  two  circumstances  would  occur 
— it  would  either  require  new  calcareous  shelly  matter  (but  it 
•was  not  so),  or  there  would  be,  as  indeed  was  the  case,  a  much 
more  precise  method  of  extension  by  the  deposition  of  addi- 
tional matter  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  shell  which  formed 
the  tangent  of  the  curve. 

There  were  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  Take  one 
of  the  Goniums,  a  little  animal  or  vegetable  structure  existing 
amongst  the  polygastria,  and  consisting  of  four  ceUides  in 
a  square  plate,  as  also  the  Sarcina  Ventriculi.  The  Goniums 
and  others  were  rectangidar  forms.  They  were  all  squares. 
And  wliy  t  They  reproduced  themselves  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, and  that  because  each  individual  consisted  of  four 
cells,  and  four  only»  until  it  was  reiiroduced  by  other  four. 
The  law  of  its  reproduction  was  by  a  geometrical  series 
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multiples  of  four,  in  extreme  rapidity.  Foiir  cells  would 
always  represent  a  flat  flgure,  aud  tqcvlt  in  tlm  form  of  a  plate ; 
all  the  angles  might  not  in  every  case  be  alike,  but  it  would 
always  be  in  laminae.  The  reproduction  of  the  confervae  waa 
also  by  the  multiplication  of  cellules.  Certain  Bilicious  poly- 
gastiic  nuimids — ^thc  Diatomaeeie,  and  some  others — existed  in 
two  halves,  reproducing  each  into  two.  These  would  always 
form  a  line,  or  linear  series,  increasing  in  length,  and  not  in 
breadth.  Tlie  line  might  form  a  cun^e,  but  this  linear  fonn 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mode  of  reproduction. 

This  was  a  sketch  of  what  might  be  done  •  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  animal 
body,  its  masses  and  organs,  or  what  was  of  more  importance, 
its  ultmmte  atoms.  This  was  a  difficult  process,  but  we 
ehoidd  not  despair  of  arri\dng  at  it.  Suppose  the  science 
were  so  far  advanced  that  we  could  obtain  the  formal  mathe- 
matical expression  of  forms,  the  same  as  astronomers  did 
before  the  time  of  Newton,  when  they  ascertained  the  motions 
of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  the  cuitcs  that  boimded 
these  bodies.     Newton,  from  the  geometric  forms,  made  out 

THE  LAW  OF  THK  FOUCE. 

We  have  merely  to  ascertain  the  law  of  the  force.  This 
can  never  be  done  till  we  have  got  the  mathematical  forms. 
We  are  probably  far  from  this.  But  meanwhile  science  makes 
great  progress  on  the  principle  explained  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture.  There  is  room  to  get  into  another  inquiry 
naturalists  have  never  dreamed  of,  probably  from  not  having 
had  a  mathematical  educatiom  Those  of  them  who  had  such, 
and  a  taste  fnr  biological  studies,  would  do  well  to  carry  out 
the  mathematical  study.  "VMiat  the  chemical  and  other  forces 
had  to  do  in  the  animal  economy  could  only  be  made  out  after 
the  forms  of  matter  were  found  out  It  by  no  means  trenched 
on  the  other  department — the  mental  and  spiritual — although 
the  two  went  together. 
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Professor  Moaele/s  paper  contains  the  genn  of  what  would 
yet  form  a  new  epoch  in  natural  science,  though  known  only 
to  a  few  mathematicians,  who  probahly  considered  it  merely  as 
a  curious  and  ingenious  memoir. 

As  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  Newton  had  shown  in 
his  Principia  that  if  attraction  had  generally  varied  as  the  in- 
verse cube  instead  of  as  the  inverse  square  of  tlie  distance,  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  revolve,  not  in  ellipses  but  in  logarithm 
mic  spirals,  rapidly  diffuse  themselves,  and  rush  off  into  space. 
It  would  be  curious  that  if  the  law  of  the  square  were  the  law 
of  attraction,  the  law  of  the  cube  might  therefore  prove  to  be 
the  law  of  production.  He  did  not  say  that  this  was  the  case. 
But  if  this  law  of  force  were  admitted,  and  cellules  grew  by  a 
certain  law,  we  could  thereby  explain  how  all  cellules  passed 
off  from  one  another,  and  how  all  form  was  produced — namely, 
in  a  rapidly-increasiog  geometrical  ratio,  instead  of  revolving 
round  an  axis.  Probably  the  logarithmic  spiral  would  be 
found  to  bo  the  law  at  work  in  the  increase  of  organic  bodies. 

Another  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  geometrical  investigation  where 
we  would  least  expect  to  find  it ;  in  reference  to  the  forms  of 
the  most  higlily-organised  bodies  with  which  we  are  aocpiaintetl/ 
but  which  had  yet  been  found  to  be  bounded  by  geometric 
figures,  has  recently  been  pointed  out. 

For  the  examination  of  the  geometric  outline  of  the  human 
body  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  R  Hay.* 

By  the  geometrical  construction  of  a  diagram,  we  shoidd 
now  be  enabled  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  skeleton ;  and  all 
the  leading  parts  of  the  body  would  come  out  exactly  as  they 
ought  to  be. 


^  OniK$  Emmn  Fiffure^  4to,  184& ;  Naittml  Principles  of  Beautify  1862  ; 
The  Seknce  of  Btavly,  1856, 
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In  order  not  to  involve  what  was  undeniable  in  Mr.  Ilay's 
theory  in  any  liypotliesis — and  those  who  had  studied  ^Ir. 
Hay's  works  would  know  that  much  in  them  was  based  on 
harmonical  theories — these  last  should  be  kept  out  of  ^^ew. 
What  might  be  shown  was,  that  the  artist  aecustoraed  to  draw 
the  outline  of  the  figure  could  do  ao,  and  would  thereby  find 
his  figure  better  proportioned,  nor  woidd  he  be  liable  to  com- 
mit those  glaring  blunders,  which,  however  good  figures  might 
be  artisticallyj  were  offensive  to  the  critical  anatomical  eye. 

The  first  diagram  in  Mr.  Hay's  book*  was  that  of  a  female 
figure  seen  in  front  with  the  arms  by  the  side^  Mr,  Hay  first 
drew  a  line  which  represents  the  full  height  of  the  figure. 
From  the  upper  extremity  of  this  Hue  he  drew  lines  making 
with  it  respectively  angles  equal  to  l-3d,  l-4tli,  l-Sth,  and 
1-6 th  of  a  right  angle  ;  and  from  the  lower  extremity  a  line 
making  l-8th  of  a  right  angle.  The  point  in  wMch  the  two 
last  lines,  making  respectively  l-Gth  and  l-8th  of  a  right 
anglcj  intersect  one  another  determines  the  semi-breildth  of 
the  figure.  Passing  through  the  upper  extTemity  of  the  ver- 
tical line,  a  circle  and  three  ellipses  were  described — the  line 
which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  axes  major  and  minor  of 
the  first  ellipse  being  the  fii-st  of  the  lines  above  drawn,  and 
that  which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  the  second 
being  the  third  of  the  said  lines.  These  give  the  skull, 
face,  and  neck.  A  third  elbpsc,  similar  to  the  first  of  these, 
but  larger,  repregents  the  body.  The  other  lines  are  few  and 
simple  in  their  relations,  the  characteristic  being  that  they  make 
an  angle  of  1-M  and  l-5th  of  a  right  angle  with  the  vertical 
line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ruling  filature  in  Mi\  Hay's 
theory  is  that  jTmiiiGn  u  dckmiined  hj  dircctionj  noi  h/  distance^ 
The  diagrams  show  how,  in  the  very  simplest  way,  by 
integral  divisions  of  a  right  angle,  a  Buccession  of  lines  had 
been  attained  which  coi-responded  precisely  to  the  position  of 

*  NtUural  Pntidpies  nf  Bmuiy,  VUU  L  ¥if^.  1  and  2. 
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the  symphysifl  of  the  lower  jaw — the  lower  part  of  the 
chin ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  vertnlirte  ;  the  tip  of 
the  shoulder — upper  eud  of  the  humerus  (showmg  also  the 
breadth)  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stemimi — and  avera^^e  posi- 
tion of  the  upper  parietes  ;  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region — 
sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertehne  ;  the  nipple  in  the  female  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar,  and  lower  part  of  the  dorsal 
region  ;  the  exact  position  of  the  elbow-joint ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  pelvis — the  haunch-bones  ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebrre  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  line  so 
long  familiar  to  artists  as  dividing  the  body  and  correspontl- 
ing  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  tip  of  the  longest 
finger — a  remarkable  feature  in  di^awiiig  the  body ;  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  tihia,  one-fourth  of  the  hody. 

Undoubtedly,  iu  all  organic  bodies,  as  they  had  seen  in  a  few 
examples,  certain  geometrical  principles  would  be  discovered, 
and  though  Mr.  Hay's  diagram  was  artificial  and  empirical, 
because  it  had  been  used  empirically  in  the  meantime,  yet  it 
gave  correctly  all  the  part^. 

Mr.  Hay  had  at  first  proceeded  by  following  theoretical 
views*  He  believed  the  human  body  to  be  beautiful,  and  to 
give  pleasure  artistically  because  it  included  certain  symme- 
trical and  geometrical  forms. 

His  investigations  were  limited  at  first  to  the  human  head, 
the  anterior  part  of  which  he  had  found  to  be  spheroidal,  and 
the  posterior,  seen  from  the  side,  from  above,  and  from  below, 
to  be  included  in  a  sphere  and  oblate  spheroid,  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  circle  and  an  ellipse.  These  figures  enclosed 
certain  triangles.  The  triangle  of  the  circle  was  a  right-angled 
isosceles  triangle ;  the  triangle  of  the  ellipse  a  right-angled 
scalene.  They  varied,  according  to  their  peculiar  character, 
within  certain  limits. 

With  these  views  he  had  been  able,  by  coiitiuuing  the 
system  of  geometrical  construction,  which  he  had  found  sue* 
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cessful  in  the  geometrical  analysis  of  tlio  liead,  downwards 
throiigli  the  thorax  aud  body,  and  by  a  series  of  me^siirementa 
of  individuals,  to  constmct  triangles  and  figures  in  conibinit- 
tion,  enclosing  within  them  the  great  outlines  of  the  body. 

In  the  first  place,  dividing  the  figure  into  five  parts,  on 
each  of  which  an  ec^iiilateral  triangle  was  produced  or  formed, 
doubling  the  right-angled  scalene  triangle,  whose  angles 
were  30^,  60°,  and  90**,  he  got  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
and  various  points  of  the  figure.  A  remarkable  confirnmtion 
of  Ml'.  Ila/s  views  waa  arrived  at  by  the  division  of  the  body 
into  five,  wliich  might  be  effected  by  continuing  downwards 
the  equilateral  triangle  contained  within  the  second  oval  of 
the  head  in  a  succession  of  figures.  By  this  succession  they 
had  also  the  breadth  of  the  figure. 

The  angles  of  the  first  right-angled  equilateral  triangle 
were  45^  45'',  and  90° ;  those  of  the  secondj  or  scalene,  being 
half  of  the  e^^uilateral  triangle,  30^  60"*,  and  90'' ;  and  those  of 
the  third,  or  right-angled  triangle,  being  the  primary  angle  of 
the  pentagon,  as  seen  at  the  neck,  18°,  72'',  and  90°.  The 
ratio  of  the  angles  in  the  right-angled  equilateral  triangle  was 
as  1  to  2,  in  the  scalene  as  1  to  3,  and  in  the  third  right- 
angled  triangle  as  1  to  5.  The  angles  of  the  other  triangles 
wei^  22°  30',  67'  30',  and  90° ;  and  11°  15',  78°  45',  and  90°, 
and  their  ratios  1  to  4^  and  1  to  8 ;  whilst  the  angles  of  the  re- 
maining triangle  were  15",  75°,  and  90°— the  angle  at  the 
apex  bearing  a  ratio  to  the  right  angle  of  1  to  6, 

Tliey  would  thus  find  that,  in  regard  to  the  various  angles, 
Mr.  Hay  had  arrived  at  them  partly  on  theoretical  viewa 
lie  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  theorise  as  any  other  man  of 
Bcienca  'No  discovery  had  ever  been  made  without  hypothesis. 
He  had  started,  expecting  to  find  in  the  proportions  of  the 
himian  fmme  a  musical  harmony  ;  and,  by  continual  measur- 
ing, had  at  last  been  able  to  constmct  a  figure,  partly  hypo- 
thetically,  but  which  was  found  to  correspond  mth  nature. 
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laviiig  arrived  at  these  conclusions  iu  a  legitiinate  manner, 
he  found  the  tonic  repeated  thrice,  the  dominant  twice,  and 
the  mediate  once*  Tlie  ratios,  which  they  would  perceive  the 
angles  of  the  triangles  bore,  as  laid  down,  were  ratios  which 
held  in  the  musical  chord.  By  simply  prolonging  the  trans- 
verse lines  of  the  diagram,  a  perpendicular  line  would  be 
intersected  in  a  series  of  iractional  parts,  all  of  which  were 
indicated  in  the  musical  scale.  If  tliis  perpendicular  were  a 
musical  string  set  a-vibrating,  it  would  vibrate,  for  instance, 
first  BS  a  whole  string,  then  as  two  halves  or  octaves,  then  as 
third  parts  or  fifths  ;  another  set  of  vibrations  repeated  tho 
octaves — viz,  fourth  parts  or  double  octaves ;  another  series 
of  vibrations  divided  the  chord  into  fifth  parts  or  third.?,  etc. 

This  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  The  artist  who  di'ew 
as  Mi,  Hay  dii'ccted  would  produce  a  figure  infinitely  more 
correct  than  by  the  mere  eye  or  a  prolonged  study  of  figures. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  angles  which  he  had  attained  by 
correctiog  himself,  by  carefid  measurement,  and  by  preserving 
a  certain  ratio  of  one  to  another,  shoidd  repeat  themselves  at 
intervals  representing  musical  intervals. 

In  the  female  figure  the  common  or  primary  chord  of 
music,  where  2,  3,  and  5  were  the  leading  numbers,  was  indi- 
cated. The  male  form  diifered  essentially  and  materially 
fix)m  the  female.  Mr,  Hay  had  begun  his  researches  with  the 
female  form.  It  was  necessary  fur  liim  also  to  construct  a 
diagram  of  the  male ;  and  he  had  made  trials,  but  not  at 
random,  from  which  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  male 
differed  from  the  female  iu  harmunic  ratio.  By  making  the 
figure  on  a  dominant  triangle,  for  which,  instead  of  30", 
he  took  ST  45'  (and  this  related  to  the  dominant  angle 
in  the  female,  in  the  mathematical  mtio  of  9  to  8,  or,  to 
express  it  musically,  as  a  major  tone  to  a  minor  tone),  he  was 
enabled  to  construct  a  diagram  for  the  male  into  which  you 
can't  draw  a  female  fimre  1    It  comes  out  a  male  !    It  would 
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be  remembered  tliat  tbe  breadth  of  the  pelvis  was  less,  and  IhSj 
outlines  of  tbo  tbigh-bones  were  situated  eloser  together,  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female ;  that  also  in  the  female  the  knees  were 
brought  together.  Besides  these  distinctive  marks,  Mr.  Hay 
had,  moreover,  of  himself,  brought  in  the  female  elbow  and 
bent  out  tbe  wrist ;  although  !ie  was  not  aware,  till  he  (Pro- 
fessor Goodsir)  had  told  him,  of  the  diflerence  in  this  respect 
between  the  sexes — for  in  a  well-made  man  the  arm  was 
always  perfectly  straight.  This  showed  that,  however  artifi- 
cial the  system,  the  artist  might  depend  upon  it  for  giving  to 
the  figure  the  correct  anatomy  in  its  great  leading  features. 
The  breadth  of  the  thorax  from  side  to  side  had  been  ascer- 
ttiiued  by  tbe  general  angle,  which  gave  the  breadth  of  the 
male  thorax  (33''  45"),  and  so  increased  in  like  proportion. 
In  regard  to  the  depth,  by  assuming  the  angle  30""  again,  and 
taking  the  average  depth  of  both  male  and  female ;  on  the 
harmonic  hj^pothesis  the  angle  for  production  of  the  e(|iu- 
kteral  triangle,  half  of  which  gave  the  depth  of  it  in  the 
female,  would  be  2T.  Now  33'  45'  to  30°  is  as  9  to  8 ; 
whereas  in  the  female,  30**  is  to  27*  as  10  to  9 — these  being 
the  ratios  of  tho  major  and  minor  tones  in  the  science  of 
musical  harmony. 

This  very  ingenious  piece  of  i-esearch  was  an  approach  to 
those  principles  indicated  in  the  previous  day's  and  this  day*a 
lectures.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hay's  views,  if  they  followed 
the  directions  in  the  diagram,  they  would  be  mechanically 
correct  in  filling  up,  which  a  little  practice  would  enable  them 
td  do,  for  the  male  as  well  as  for  the  female,  the  outline  of  a 
figure  anatomically  correct 

This  was  an  extremely  useful  result  If  they  were  to  view 
it  in  no  other  light,  artists  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr*  Hay. 
This  could  not  be  denied.  And,  without  involving  himself 
or  them  in  the  hj^othesis  on  which  it  depended — in  the  ratio 
of  angles,  or  the  number  of  limes  which  they  were  repeaW 
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— they  were  not  to  despise  tlmt  liypothesis,  because  it  was 
by  working  it  out  Mt.  Ilaj  bad  been  enaliled  to  frame  this 
dis^ranL  They  coidd  not  deny  that  harmonic  proportion 
was  something,  if  they  admitted  the  diagram  to  afford  a 
correct  anatomical  outline ;  for  it  must  exist  in  natura 
This  was  something  like  an  approach  to  a  general  geomet^ 
rical  inclusion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  revolution 

IjDf  triangles,  and  the  perimeters  of  certain  figures,  including 
certain  masses  of  the  body.  If  they  included  the  general 
mass,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  outline  of  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  would  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  the  same 
kind.  They  were  all  produced  by  some  law,  according  to 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  were  formed  If  this  law  were 
complete,  they  should  have  a  formal  anatomy  of  the  body — 

I  a  geometi'ical  outline,  however  complicated — a  complex  geo- 
metry^ — but  they  must  believe  in  it  There  were  no  parts 
of  the  body  not  injured — not  even  parts  diseased — that  were 
not  geometrical  structures,  however  complex.  It  was  only 
after  knowing  these  they  could  arrive  at  th'C  law  of  the  force. 
He  had  not^  in  this  hurried  manner,  been  able  to  do  that 
justice  he  was  anxious  to  see  done  to  Mr.  Hay's  not  merely 
ingenious  diagram  ;  but  by  the  lecture  of  yesterday  and  to-day, 
although  not  yet  in  the  exact  scientific  position  reached  with 
regard  to  the  shell  by  Professor  Moseley,  yet  he  was  desirous 
to  show  that  the  hanuony  and  geometrical  analysis  of  the 
human  botly,  by  continuing  the  research,  would  rapidly  ad- 
that  department  of  biological  knowledge. 
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IX— ON  THE  HOETZONTAL  CUEVATITRE  OF  THE 
Il^TERNAI.  FEiMOKAL  CONDYLE ;  ON  THE  I^IO\^- 
MENTS  AND  RELATIONS  OF  TELE  PATELLA, 
SEMILUNAR  CARTILAGES,  AliTD  SYNOYIAL 
PADS  OF  THE  HUMAN  KNEE-JOINT. 


Assuming  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  the  hmnan  knee-joint^ 
and  the  more  precise  observations  of  the  brothers  Weber 
{Mechanik  dcr  McnscMidiai  GekimrJczmige^  1836),  as  present- 
ing tlie  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
proceed  to  explain  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the  peculiar 
caxvature  at  the  fore-part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur, 
as  recently  detei-mined  by  Professor  Meyer  of  Zurich  (Die 
Mcckanih  des  Kwkgdci^cs^  3fuUe7^s  Arelm\  1853) ;  and  the 
movements  and  relations  of  the  patella,  semilunar  cartik^ea, 
and  synovial  pads  of  the  articulation,  as  observed  by  myself. 

Before  entering  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  inner  condyle, 
I  may  remind  you  that  the  knee-joiat  consists  of  two  articu- 
lations, with  a  common  synovial  membrane,  the  patello- 
femoral,  and  the  femoro-tibial,  the  latter  being  double.  The 
articidar  surface  of  the  femur  is  consequently  divided  into 
a  trochlea  for  the  former,  and  two  condyles  for  the  latter ; 
the  condyles  being  separated  from  one  another  by  the  inter- 
coudyloid  fossa,  and  from  the  trochlea  by  two  shallow  oblique 
grooves. 

Anatomists  had  not  hitherto  noticed  that  the  so-called 
obliquity  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  is  in  fact,  as 
Meyer  has  pointed  ont,  a  curvature  of  its  anterior  third,  with 
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its  concavity  directed  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards. 
The  two  posterior  thirds  of  the  inner  condyle  pass  backwards 
parallel  to,  and  have  the  same  general  form  and  extent  as,  the 
entire  outer  condyle  of  the  bone.  The  ciirved  portion  or 
anterior  third  of  the  usually  so-called  inner  condyle  may 
therefore  be  conceived  as  a  jjait  intercalated  between  the 
patellar  trochlea  and  the  proper  inner  condyle. 

According  to  Meyer,  the  mechanical  advantages  which 
result  from  the  peculiar  antcro-posterior  cur\'atures  of  the 
femoral  cond3dGS,  which  the  brothers  Wober  concluded,  from 
their  admeasurements,  to  be  spirals,  may  be  with  gi^eater 
simplicity  assumed  to  consist,  as  his  own  admeasurements 
suggest^  each  of  two  circular  segments,  the  posterior  of  120*", 
the  anterior  of  40°,  the  radius  of  the  former  being  to  that  of 
the  latter  as  5  to  0.  The  horizontal  curv'ature  at  the  fore-part 
of  the  inner  condyle,  or,  more  precisely,  the  oblique  curi^ature, 
may,  as  Meyer  states,  be  conceived  as  a  segment  of  CO'*  of  the 
margin  of  the  base  of  a  cone,  the  axis  of  which  is  directed  at 
an  angle  of  45*^  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  in  front 
of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  so  that  its  apex  is  situated  in  the 
external  condyle  of  that  bone. 

In  flexion  and  extension,  therefore,  of  the  knee-joint,  as 
long  as  these  movements  are  confined  to  the  outer  condyle, 

the  two  posterior  thirds  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur 
with  the  condyles  of  the  tibia,  they  take  place  round  i^'o 
transverse  axes,  which  pass  respectively  through  the  centres 
of  the  posterior  antero-posterior  circular  curvatures  of  the 
femoral  condyles,  and  the  centres  of  the  anterior.  To  simplify 
the  conception,  however,  of  lliis  part  of  the  arrangement^ 
Meyer  assumes  as  sufficiently  accurate  a  single  transverse 
axis. 

In  the  first  third  of  flexion,  and  in  the  latter  third  of  ex- 
tension, the  movements  of  the  femur  and  tibia  take  place 
round  the  oblif[ue  curvature  or  anterior  third  of  the  internal 
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femoral  condyle ;  and  involve,  in  additioa  to  tlie  completion 
and  commencament  of  llexion  and  extension  respectively,  a 
movement  of  rotation  of  the  tibia  and  coEsc*quently  of  the 
leg  and  foot  inwards  in  the  former,  and  outwards  in  the  latter. 
These  reniarkahle  movements  of  rotation  inwards  and  out- 
wards, inseparable  from  the  commencement  of  licxinn  and  tlie 
completion  of  extension,  take  place  round  the  axis  of  the 
ideal  cone  already  alluded  to.  This  axis  Meyer  denominates 
the  oblique  axis  of  the  knee-joint. 

These  movements  of  rotation,  combined  with  flexion  and 
extension,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  which 
the  joint  is  capable  when  considerably  flexed.  Tlie  latter, 
with  which  anatomists  are  already  familiar,  take  place,  in 
general  terms,  round  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  tibia. 
This  axis  Meyer  denominates  the  rotation-axis  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

The  most  remarkable  ligament  concerned  in  the  move- 
ments round  the  oblique  axis  of  the  joint  is  the  external  cru- 
cial, which  becomes  tightened  in  extension,  as  the  movement 
round  the  oblique  curvatnre  of  the  inner  condyle  proceeds, 
and  thus  acts,  from  its  obliquity,  in  a  direction  from  below,  up- 
wards, backwards,  and  outwards,  so  as  to  guide  the  rotation 
of  the  tibia  outwards. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  oblique  axis  of  the  knee-joint  has 
enabled  Meyer  to  determine  with  gi-eater  precision  the  action 
of  certain  muscles  of  the  tliigk  The  use  of  the  peculiar  mode 
of  insertion,  hitherto  unexplained,  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis, 
and  semitendinosus,  becomes  evident  Tlieir  tendons,  passing 
down  behind  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  curve  forwards  and 
outwards  on  the  tibia ;  so  that  these  muscles  eflect  that 
rotation  inwards  which  la  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
commencement  of  flexion.  These  muscles  produce  this 
rotation  directly — -that  is,  by  an  adaptation  of  their  tendons 
to  the  purpose  ;  but,  according  to  Meyer,  the  proper  flexors 
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of  tlie  knee,  the  biceps  and  semimembrauosus,  only  act  in- 
directly as  rotators,  through  the  medium  of  the  articidar 
rfaces  and  ligaments.  I  conceive,  however,  that  the 
latter  may  act  directly  in  producing  rotation  inwards  at  the 
commencement  of  flexion  ;  for  its  tendon,  instead  of  being 
inserted,  as  is  usually  stated,  into  the  back  part  of  the  inner 
tibial  condyle,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  round  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  a  distinct  groove,  in  \vhich  it  moves,  being  kept 
in  its  place  by  prolongations  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  joint,  and  thus  presenting  the  same  general  mode  uf 
insertion  as  the  three  muscles  already  alluded  to. 

The  rotation  outwards,  at  the  completion  of  extension,  is 
produced  indirectly  by  the  quadriceps-extensor ;  the  form  oi 
the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  tightening  of  the  external 
crucial  Ligament,  co-operating  with  the  gi'oup  of  extensor 
muscles. 

Meyer  has  det^icted  a  very  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts  in 
connection  with  this  latter  movement,  and  has  thus  explained 
the  characteristic  enlargement,  and  the  extensive  attachment 
to  the  patella^  of  the  vastus  internus  muscle.  When  the  knee 
is  extended,  the  ligaraentum  patelhe,  instead  of  being  perpen- 
dicular, will  be  found  to  pass  downwards  and  outwards  to  its 
tibial  attachment,  which  has  moved  outwards  in  the  rotation 
of  tlie  leg.  The  lower  portion  of  the  vastus  internus  is  en- 
laired,  and  the  upper  portion  of  its  tendon  is  attached  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella,  for  the  purpose 

tof  preventing  that  hone  from  being  pressed  against  the  outer 
part  of  the  femoral  trocldca  durmg  the  rotation  outwards  of 
the  leg,  by  drawing  it  inwards  and  upwards,  and  keeping  its 
axis  in  the  line  of  the  ligaraentum  patella? ;  while  the  lower 
portion  of  its  tendon  passes  down  to  be  attached  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  thus 
assists  directly  in  rotating  the  leg  out%vard3. 
Meyer  has  also  shown  that,  in  standing  quietly  upright 
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ou  one  or  both  limbs,  the  knees  are  not  necessarily  kept 
straight  hj  continued  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  for  the 
ligaments  of  the  patella  may  be  slack.  The  continued 
extension  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  supermcumbent  pressure 
of  the  body,  for  the  transverse  plane,  in  which  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  Hes  beliind  the  transverse  axes 
of  the  knee-jointa.  Two  armngementa  conduce  to  this  re- 
markable example  of  economy  in  muscular  action.  Wlien  the 
foot  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  knee  extended,  the  inward 
rotation  of  the  leg  in  the  commencement  of  flexion  cannot 
take  place ;  and  if  the  pelvis  and  tnmk  are  kept  erects  the 
reverse  rotation  of  the  thigh-bone  outwarcla  is  prevented  by 
the  tightened  condition  of  the  ileo-femoral  band  of  the  hip- 
joint:  but  if  the  trunk  and  pelvis  be  inclined  forwards, 
although  the  ileo-femoral  band  is  relaxed,  and  the  femur 
relieved,  the  tendency  to  flexion  of  the  knee-joint  is  removed 
by  the  passage  of  the  line  of  gravity  to  the  front  of  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  articulation.  The  thick  longitudinal 
band  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  thigh,  ex- 
tending  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ileum,  and  from  tbe  Inferior  attachment  of  the  tensor  vagina 
femoris  to  the  fore  part  of  tlie  outer  condyle  of  the  tibia 
(ligamentum  ileotibiale),  is  another  arrangement  for  econo- 
mising muscular  exertion ;  for  as  long  as  the  pelvis  is  kept 
erect  on  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  by  the  glutei  maximi 
muscles,  it  is  evident  that  these  ileo-tibial  bands  muBt  tend  to 
keep  the  knees  extended,  and  transfer  the  action  of  the 
quadriceps-extensor  to  the  giH?.at  muscle  of  the  hip. 

The  patella  exhibits  various  interesting  relations  during 
the  movements  of  the  joint ;  and  in  addition  to  those  observed 
by  Meyer,  others  liitherto  unrecorded  may  be  pointed  out, 
Meyer  states  that  the  under  half  of  the  patella  is  in  contact 
with  the  femoral  trochlea  in  extension,  and  the  upper  half  in 
flexion ;  but  if  the  bone  is  carefully  examined,  the  following 
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^configuration  and  relation  of  its  articular  surface  will  be 
detected.  Instead  of  two  faces,  a  greater  external,  and  a 
lesser  internal,  separated  by  a  perpendicular  ridge,  as  usually 
described,  tKe  surface  presents,  in  eveiy  instance^  six,  frequently 
seven,  facets,  separated  from  one  another  by  two  perpendicular 
and  two  transverse  ridges.  The  external  perpendicular  ridge 
is  the  one  commonly  described.  The  internal  cuts  off  a  small 
elongated  perpendicular  facet  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  surface. 
The  two  transverse  ridges  only  extend  inwards  to  the  inner 
perpendicular  ridge,  so  as  to  separate  from  above,  downwards, 
two  superior,  two  middle,  and  one  or  two  inferior  facets,  the 
external  of  the  two  latter  being  constant.  The  relations  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  patella  present  four  groups.  In 
complete  flexion,  the  internal  or  perpendicular  facet  is  in 
contact  with  a  remarkable  crescentic  facet,  which  bounds  the 
oblique  curvature  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  In  none 
of  the  other  positions  of  the  joint  is  this  internal  patellar  facet 
in  contact  with  an  opposite  cartilaginous  surface,  but  is 
covered  or  sheathed  by  what  may  be  denominated  the  internal 
patellar  pad.  At  the  same  time,  the  external  superior  facet 
ies  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  extenial  condyle  of  the  femur 
jlow  and  behind  its  bounding  gi'oove.  These  two  facets  arc 
le  only  parU  of  the  patella  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
proper  femoral  condyles.  They  do  so  only  in  complete  flexion ; 
id  in  this  state  all  the  remaining  facets  are  in  contact  with 
'4he  great  infra-pateUar  pad,  and  the  so-called  mucous  liga- 
ment. 

In  the  second  stage  of  extension,  the  superior  internal  and 
external  facets  are  in  contact  with  the  inferior  portions, 
respectively  of  the  inner  and  outer  halves  of  the  femoral 
trochlea ;  the  internal  perpendicular  facet  being  sheathed  as 
before  stated  ;  and  the  remaining  facets  being  in  contact  with 
the  great  infra-patellar  pad. 

In  the  third  stage  of  extension,  the  superior  internal  and 
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external  facets  leave  tbe  femord  trochlea  and  become  sheathed, 
and  the  space  occupied  partly  by  the  supra-patellar,  but 
prmcipally  by  tbe  supra-trochlear  pads.  The  middle  internal 
and  external  patellar  facets  now  come  in  contact  with  the 
middle  portions  respectively  of  the  inner  and  outer  halves  of 
the  femoml  trochlea ;  while  the  internal  perpendicular  and 
the  two  inferior  facets  are  sheathed  and  padded  as  before. 

In  the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  extension,  the  middle  internal 
and  external  facets  also  recede  from  the  surface  of  tbe  trochlea, 
and  along  ^vith  the  internal  longitudinal  already  sheathed, 
become  applied  against  the  fore  part  of  the  femur  above  its 
articular  surface,  the  intervening  apace  being  stuffed  by  the 
uUpra-patellar,  supra-trochlear,  and  upper  pads,  in  the  ascending 
cul-de-sac  of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  this  last  stage, 
the  only  portions  of  the  patella  in  contact  with  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  femur,  are  the  inferior  internal  and  external 
facets,  or  the  latter,  if  one  only  exists.  Tliese  slip  somewhat 
abruptly  upwards  and  inwards  upon  a  narrow  ledge  or  furrow, 
which  terminates  the  femoral  trochlea  above,  and  forms  a 
resting-place  for  the  inferior  facets  of  the  patella  in  the 
complete  extension  of  the  joint 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact,  that  the  patella* 
in  complete  flexion^  lies  so  much  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint  as  to  leave  the  inner  condyle^  with  the  exception  of 
the  crescentic  facet,  exposed  in  front.  ^leyer  has  pointed 
out  that  the  external  position  assumed  by  the  patella  in 
complete  flexion  depends  on  the  external  patellar  retinar 
culum,  which  consists  of  two  oblique  bands,  extending  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bone  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
ileo-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  already  alluded  to ;  and 
which,  as  it  shps  backward  during  flexion,  drags  the  patella 
by  means  of  the  external  retinaculum  outwards. 

In  complete  extension,  again,  the  patella  lies  at  the  ixmer 
ijide  of  the  upper  end  of  the  joint,  with  its  long  axis  directed 
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outwards  and  downwards.  It  assumes  this  position  under 
the  action  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  vastus  internus^  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  an  adductor  patellae.  It  will  be 
observed  also,  that  the  passage  forwards  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  ileo-tibial  band,  and  the  consequent  slackening  of  the 
external  retinaculum,  permits  the  bone  to  take  up  this  internal 
position.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  movements  of  the 
patella,  in  harmony  with  the  oblique  rotations  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  bone,  under  the  influence  of  its  external  retinaciilum, 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vastus  internus,  describes  a  curved 
path,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  outwards. 
It  is  also  guided  in  this  path  by  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
femoral  trochlea,  and  particularly  by  its  upper  and  outer 
portion,  whicli,  as  is  weE  known^  projects  considerably 
upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  so  as  to  convey  the  patella 
to  the  inner  side. 

The  spaces,  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the 
recession  of  certain  parts  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  from 
one  another  in  the  movements  of  some  joints,  are  occu- 
pied by  movable  and  yielding  structures  of  two  kinds — 
interarticular  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  so-called  Haversian 
glands,  which  may  be  denominated  synovial  pads.  The  for- 
mer occur  when  resistance  to  pressure  is  to  be  provided,  the 
latter  when  space  is  only  to  be  occupied-  The  semilunar 
fibro-cartilages  of  the  knee  belong  to  the  former  category ; 
and  the  brothers  Weber  have  pointed  out  generally  how 
these  elastic  crescentic  masses  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  joint.  But  Meyer 
has  indicated  with  greater  precision  their  peculiar  functions. 
The  external  semilunar  cartilage  must  be  viewed  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  with  which  it 
mores  backwards  in  flexion,  forwards  in  extension.  These 
movementa  are  facilitated  by  its  circular  form,  the  approxi- 
mation of  its  horns,  its  non-attachment  to  the  anterior  external 
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lateral  ligament,  although  the  posterior  external  lateral 
ligament  gives  off  a  peculiar  arrangement  to  support  its 
posterior  linib.  The  internal  semilunar  libro-cartilage,  again, 
must  he  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  tibia,  to  wliich  it  ia  fixed  by  the  two  internal  lateral 
ligaments.  It  resembles  a  cnr^-ed,  yielding,  but  elastic  railway 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  along 
which  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the  femur  rolls  backwards 
and  for^^ards. 

The  tenn  of  synovial  pad  may  be  applied  to  the  mass  of 
vascular  fat  covered  by  the  synovial  membrane,  and  usually 
called  a  Haversian  gland,  or  synovial  vascular  fringe.  Some 
years  ago,  I  directed  attention  to  the  stnicture  and  rela- 
tions of  these  bodies,  as  corroborating  the  opinion  of  Havers 
regarding  their  function  (Anal,  and  Fatliological  Ohscrvations, 
p.  42*),  and  have  now  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  their 
probable  function  in  supplpng  synovia,  they  act  undoubtedly 
as  movable  stuffing-pads,  which  not  only  smear  the  synovia 
over  the  opposite  cartilaginous  surfaces,  but  steady  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints  by  passing  into  the  spaces  left  between 
the  surfaces  during  action.  These  pads  are  so  constant  in 
their  fonu  and  relations  as  to  indicate  the  general  ehai*acter 
of  the  movements  the  joint  is  capable  of. 

The  principal  Btructure  of  this  kind  in  the  knee-joint  is 
the  great  infra-patellar  pad — ^the  mass  in  connection  vrith  the 
so-cdled  alar  and  mucous  ligaments.  It  presents  a  posterior 
free  surface  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  which  is  applied  against 
the  cartilaghious  surface  of  the  femur,  principally  in  the 
extended  condition  of  the  joint ;  a  superior  free  margin  cut 
into  two  lobes,  w^hich  fill  up  the  variable  angular  space 
between  the  femur  and  patella,  being  forced  upwartls  from 
below  by  the  so-called  flabellifonn  ligaments  of  the  patella ; 
an  inferior  free  margin,  also  divided  into  two  lobes,  separated 
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from  one  another  by  the  attachment  of  the  mucous  ligament, 
and  which,  in  the  nearly  extended  state  of  the  joint,  is  pulled 
back  into  the  angular  space  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  the  tibial  aapect  of  the  articulation  by  tlie  traction  of  the 
mucous  ligament ;  and,  iu  the  flexed  condition,  is  forced  back- 
wards by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  supra-patellar  pad  ia  adapted  to  a  deep  and  charac- 
teristic notch,  which  exists  between  the  upper  eud  of  the 
patella  aud  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  This  would 
appear  to  adiipt  the  tendon  to  the  bone  in  the  vaned  antero- 
posterior angular  positions  of  the  two  parts  during  action. 

The  lateral  patellar  pad  is  the  pouch-like  fold  which 
sheathes  the  internal  longitudinal  facet  of  the  patella. 

The  great  aud  the  aupra-tiochlear  pads  are  situated,  the 
former  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  great  cul-de-sac  of 
the  synovial  membrane ;  the  latter,  a  larger  external  and 
smaller  internal^  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
trochlr^A.  These  fill  up  the  space  between  the  patella  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  femur  above  the  trochlea  in  complete 
extension. 

I  may  conclude  by  adverting  shortly  to  the  remarkable 
facetted  contigiiratiou  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  knee- 
joint,  a  structure  wluch  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.  In 
a  previous  pait  of  this  lecture  the  facets  of  the  patella  have 
been  described  ;  which  bone,  from  the  variable  projections  of 
thieae  facets,  exhibits  sometimes  a  concavity,  sometimes  a 
convexity,  and  occasionally  a  flat  profile. 

On  the  surface  of  the  tibial  condyles  the  following  facets 
may  be  demonstrated : — a  semUunar  facet  on  each  condyle, 
conesponding  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  fibro- 
cartilages,  and  separated  by  faint  but  distinct  blunt  ridges 
from  a  central  femoral  facet  on  each  condyle,  the  latter  in 
contact  with  the  femoral  cartilage. 

On  the  femiu*,  in  addition  to  the  trochlea  separated  from 
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the  condyles  proper  by  the  oblique  grooves,  and  presenting; 
particularly  in  aged  and  slightly-diseased  examples,  traces  of 
the  three  successive  stages  in  the  position  of  the  patella,  there 
are  on  the  condyles  semilunar  tibial  feicets  separated  by  faiat 
ridges,  and  in  contact  with  the  upper  surfeices  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages,  and  uncovered  portions,  or  femoral  facets  of  the 
tibia.  On  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  bounding  the 
oblique  curvature^  is  the  important  crescentic  facet  already 
described. 
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X-^ON  THE  IVIECHANISM  OF  THE  KNEE- JOINT,* 

The  physiology  of  the  locomotory  system,  and  especially  that 
of  the  joints,  has  beea  hitherto  much  neglected  Even  in 
Henle's  elaborate  System  of  Anatomy ^  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, there  is  a  lingering  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  formal 
method  of  description ;  and  though  presenting  much  freshness 
and  minuteness  of  description  in  hia  account  of  the  articu- 
lations, he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  results  latterly 
attained  by  the  physical  physiologists  in  this  department 
of  the  science. 

The  first  step  towards  an  anatomy  of  the  joints  adequate 
to  the  physiology  of  the  locomotory  system — ^that  is,  an 
anatomy  based  on  details  affording  data  for  precise  mechanical 
investigation^ — was  taken  by  Ed.  and  Wilk  Weber^f 

As  bearing  on  my  present  communication,  1  shall  merely 
indicate  the  more  important  results  obtained  by  the  Webers 
in  their  examination  of  the  knee-joint,  as  these  appear  to  me 
to  involve  the  first  germ  of  the  correct  conception  of  the  me- 
chanical constitution  of  the  diarthrodial  joints. 

1.  The  knee-joint  cannot  be  considered  as  a  hinge-joint, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  present  a  fixed  axis. 

2.  The  femoral  condyles  roll,  and  at  the  same  time  glide, 
like  a  wheel  partially  restrained  by  the  drag,  forwards  in 


*  This  paper  was  read  in  detail  Iwfortt  the  Royal  Society  of  Edindbnigli, 
Jatiaa]7  18,  1858,  but  only  an  abstract  was  printed  in  the  Proceedingi  of  that 
date.  Aa  the  easay  wia  found  in  its  complete  fomi  amongst  the  author'u 
^pei^  we  reproduce  it  here  in  Ketrnso.—I.iys. 

t  Meekanik  der  Mmmhlkhen  Gthwerkzeitge :  Gotting^n  1836. 
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extension,    backwai'ds  iii   flexion,  on  the  nearly  horizontal 
surface  of  the  tibia. 

3.  By  a  peculiar  arraBgement,  certain  ligaments  become 
tightened  when  the  knee  is  extended,  and  the  column  or  shaft; 
of  the  limb  becomes  rigid,  and  thus  fitted  more  particularly 
for  the  mechanical  support  of  the  body  in  its  erect  position, 

4  The  arrangement  by  which  these  ligaments  become 5 
alternately  tightened  and  slackened,  is  the  an tero -posterior 
spiral  curvature  of  the  femoral  condyles ;  the  ligaments  in 
question  being  attached  above  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
polar  extremities  of  the  curves,  are  consec^uently  drawn  up 
and  put  on  the  stretch  in  extension,  let  down  and  slackened 
in  flexion. 

5.  The  ligajnents  relaxed  in  ftexion  permit  a  rotation  of 
SB"*  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  joint,  during  which  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  is  comparatively  fixed,  while  the  outer 
describes  a  curve,  like  the  front- wheels  of  a  carriage  in  pass- 
ing round  a  comer.  These  observations  of  the  Webers  on  the' 
knee-joint  were  published  in  1836,  but  have  in  no  respect 
modified  tlie  current  modes  of  viewing  and  describing  this 
important  articulation 

H.  Meyer  published,  in  Mliller's  Archivs  for  1853,  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  mechanics  of  the  human 
skeleton,  his  observations  on  the  knee-joint  The  most  im- 
poitant  features  of  this  memoir  are  the  ohservations  on  the 
cur\'atures  of  the  femoral  condyles  and  on  the  axis  of  th( 
articulation.  Viewing  the  patellar  as  distinct  from  the  two 
condyloid  portions  of  the  joint,  he  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time  a  feature  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  which  had 
previously  escaped  notice  in  its  proper  form.  The  two  pos- 
terior thirds  of  this  condyle  are  on  the  whole  parallel  to»  and 
of  the  same  length  as,  the  entire  external  condyle.  The  pre- 
viously-recognised greater  length,  and  so-called  obliquity,  of 
the  inner  condyle,  depends  on  the  addition  of  a  portion  curved 
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in  a  plane,  oblique  at  once  to  the  aiitoro-posterior  plane  of  the 
condyle  and  to  the  Lorizontal  plane  of  the  joints  and  inter- 
calated between  the  anteio-posterior  portion  of  the  condyle 
and  the  patellar  surface.  Tliis  intercalated  portion  may,  ac- 
cording to  Meyer,  be  conceived  as  a  segment  of  the  base  of  a 
cone,  the  vertex  of  which,  in  the  erect  position  of  the  limb,  is 
situated  in  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia,  witb  its  axis 
directed  from  above  forwards  and  inwards,  to  below,  back- 
wards and  ontwai-ds.  Tlie  curv^e  extends  over  60*,  and  the 
axis  of  the  generating  cone  inclined  45"  to  the  horizontal 

Tliia  axis  he  distinguishes  as  the  oblicjiie  axis  of  the  joint, 
and  round  it  the  leg  and  thigh  are  compelled  to  rotate,  at  the 
close  of  extension  and  the  commencement  of  flexion,  when 
the  conical  surface  in  question  is  in  contact  with  the  lateral 
internal  and  anterior  part  of  the  inter-condyloid  spine  of  the 
tibia  and  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

Referring  to  tbe  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  series  of 
co-ordinates  on  which  the  Webers  based  their  assumption  of 
an  equiangular  spiral  as  the  profile  curvature  of  the  femoral 
condyles,  Meyer  concluded  from  measurements  procured  from 
outlines  of  the  cur\^e  made  by  means  of  a  tracing-frame  and  a 
telescope,  that  its  posterior  and  anterior  portions  may  be  safely 
assumed  to  be  arcs  of  two  circles,  respectively  120°  and  40*, 
the  radius  of  the  former  l^eing  to  that  of  the  latter  as  5  to  9* 
Ho  conceives,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  tmnsverae  axes  of 
rotation  in  the  knee-joint,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior ;  but 
holds  that,  in  treating  the  subject,  one  transverse  axis  only 
need  be  assumed 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  Meyer's  double 
transverse  axis,  and  to  his  assumed  circulai"  profile  curve  of  the 
femoral  condyles,  there  con  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  correct- 
ness and  great  value  of  his  observations  on  the  so-caDed  oblique 
rotation  of  the  joint,  the  con-esponding  aiTangement  of  the 
inner  condyle,  the  coadjusted  movements  of  the  patella,  and 
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the  harmonised  attachments  of  the  related  muscles.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that  Henle,  in  his  recent 
work,  should  have  refeiTed  to  Meyer's  researches  only  to  deny 
the  specific  character  of  the  obliquely-curved  portion  of  the 
inner  condyle. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that,  having  been  in  the 
habit,  since  I  became  a  public  teacher  of  anatomy,  of  explain- 
ing the  researches  of  the  brothers  Weber  on  the  knee-joint^  I 
lost  no  time,  after  the  appearance  of  Meyer's  paper,  in  re- 
examining the  subject.  An  abstract  of  Meyei'^s  observations, 
with  additional  observations  made  by  myself,  were  published 
in  a  lecture  in  summer  1855,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared 
at  the  time.*  I  have  since  annually  gone  over  the  subject  in 
the  University,  and  as  the  results  in  question  bear  essentially 
on  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  communication,  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate  them. 

I  obtained,  then,  satisfactoiy  evidence  that,  as  stated  by 
Meyer,  the  thigh  and  leg  rotate  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
close  of  extension  and  at  the  commencement  of  flexion,  and 
that  the  co-ordinated  arrangements  for  these  movements,  in 
the  patella,  the  ligaments,  and  muscles,  are  such  as  described 
by  Mm,  But,  in  addition,  I  found  that  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces of  the  patella^  femur,  and  tibia,  respectively,  are  not 
continuous  but  facetted  surfaces. 

The  patellar  surface  presents  seven  facets,  which  are  in 
no  position  of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time,  all  in  contact 
with  the  oi>po3ite  femoral  surface,  nor  can  be  made  to  fit  it 
throughout  in  any  position  of  the  opposite  bones  ;  but  come 
into  contact  with  that  surface  in  a  determined  order  of  succes- 
sion, which  is  invanahlc.  The  patellar  surface  of  the  femur, 
as  has  been  more  particularly  pointed  out  by  Meyer^  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  two  condyloid  surfaces  by  grooves  ;  but  in 
addition,  I  found  that  there  are  distinct  marginal  facets  on  the 

*  Edi7\iiur^h  Medical  Journal,  July  1855  ;  also  No.  IX.  of  this  volume. 
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condyles  corresponding  to,  and  Tolling  upon,  the  semilunar 
fibro-cartilages  ;  and  distinct  from  their  remaining  or  central 
portions,  which  are  in  contact  with  and  roll  upon  the  central 
cartilaginous  facets  of  the  tibial  condyles.  The  oblique  curved 
surface  at  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  condyle  is  a  distinct  facet, 
which  at  the  close  of  extension  and  at  the  commencement  of 
flexion  moves  upon  and  is  in  contact  with  the  internal  anterior 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  intercondyloid  spine  of  the  tibia  ; 
and  with  the  tibial  attachment  of  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment ;  and  in  extreme  iiexion  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  seven  facets  of  the  patella,  which  patellar  facets 
in  no  other  position  of  the  joint,  touches  any  other  cartilogi- 
nous  surface,  but  is  provisionally  sheathed  with  a  synovial 
fold 

The  two  tibial  condyloid  articular  surfaces  also  present 
distinct  semilunar  facets,  and  central  facets  for  the  central 
facets  of  the  femoral  articular  surfaces. 

In  consequence  of  this  facetted  configuration,  and  the 
peculiar  curvatures  of  the  opposite  cartilaginous  surfaces,  the 
latter  are  in  no  position  of  the  joint  coincident  throughout ; 
but  gape  more  or  less  in  different  parts  of  their  extent 

In  addition  to  the  previously-recognised  function  of  the 
semilunar  fibro-cartilages  as  tough  elastic  structures  for  adapt- 
ing the  opposite  femoral  and  tibial  surfaces  to  one  another, 
the  so-called  Haversian  glands,  in  addition  to  their  lubricating 
function,  are  arranged  for  a  similar  purpose.  Every  space  or 
gap  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  patella,  femur,  and 
tibia,  not  provided  for  by  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  is  sup- 
plied, when  it  appears,  with  an  invaiiable,  vascular,  fatty 
synovial  pad,  which  is  forced  into  the  chink  or  pulled  out 
again  by  special  arrangemeDts ;  and  thus,  not  only  do  these 
pads  support,  and  render  steady,  the  movements  of  the  joints, 
but  lubricate  the  moving  surfaces  during  action. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  i-esults,  I  have  annually 
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devoted  much  attention  to  tlie  coufiguratioe,  movemeiits,  and 
relations  of  tlie  opposite  cartOaginous  surfaces  of  the  diarthro- 
dial  joints.  The  details  with  reference  to  special  articulationa 
I  shall  resen^e  for  future  commimications  ;  at  present  I  will 
meitily  refer  to  ceitaiu  general  results,  which  bear  more  parti- 
cularly on  the  mechanism  of  the  knee-joint 

In  all  diarthrodid  articular  surfaces  there  are  facets,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  situated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
lines  of  movement.  These  may  be  conveniently  designated 
terminal  facets.  They  are  not  primarily  engaged  in  guiding 
or  conditioning  the  movements,  although  they  frequently 
modify  their  initial  and  terminal  portions.  These  terminal 
facets  are  essentially  smfaces  against  which,  and  on  which, 
the  opposite  bones  come  to  rest 

The  proper  acting  area  in  each  of  the  opposite  articular 
smiaces  is,  after  eliminating  the  terminal  facets,  compamtively 
limited,  and  may  generally  be  observed  to  present  two  facets. 
These  opposite  facets  act  in  pairs  (a  pair  consisting  of  one  on 
each  surface),  acting  together  in  the  movement  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  the  other  pair  in  the  opposite  alternate  movement  The 
pair  of  facets  not  in  action  break  contact,  or  gape,  during  the 
action  of  the  facets  engaged  ;  and  the  chink  between  them  is 
occupied  by  synovia  or  by  a  fatty  pad. 

But  even  the  acting  facets,  during  their  movements,  are 
only  partially  in  contact  They  are  only  coincident  when  the 
faceta  approach  or  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  movement 
in  their  proper  direction ;  that  is,  when  the  flexion-facets — 
as  they  may  be  conveniently  termed — have  completed  flexion, 
or  when  the  extension-facets  have  completed  extension.  In 
these  latter  stages  of  the  movements  of  the  acthig  facets,  when 
they  come  into  contact,  the  corresponding  tenniual  facets  close 
also.  The  acting  facets  may,  even  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
proper  action,  bre^k  contact,  imd  the  entire  joint  rest  on  the 
corresponding  terminal  facets. 
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The  movements  of  opposite  cUarthrodial  surfaces  on  one 
another  appear  to  bo  in  every  instance  a  combination  of 
gliding  and  rolling  ;  the  amount  of  gliding  being  directly,  and 
the  rolling  inversely,  as  the  coincidence  of  the  opposite  arti- 
cular surfaces. 

An  important  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  mechauicfil  constitution  of  joints,  by  the 
nearly  simultaneous  pubhcation  of  memoirs  by  Langer  and 
Henke,  and  of  a  report  of  these  memoirs,  with  original  obser- 
vations on  the  same  subject,  by  Meissner,  As  these  new 
observations  refer  principally  to  the  ankle  and  elbow-joint, 
and  as  I  shall  have  afterwards  to  refer  to  them  in  detail,  1 
lall  at  present  only  allude  to  such  points  as  bear  on  the 
Subject  of  tlus  couununication. 

The  important  fact  announced  by  these  three  observers  is 
the  screw  configuration  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  elbow, 
ankle,  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints.  The  method  of  inves- 
tigation adopted  was  to  ti^ace  lines  on  one  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  steel  point  passed  a  little  beyond  the 
opposite  suiface  previous  to  putting  the  joint  through  its 
movements.  These  lines  are  termed  "  gamfjlinii"  "  go-lines," 
and  in  all  the  joints  examined  are  arranged  obliquely  to  their 
axes  of  rotation.  Dinger,  acting  on  the  happy  idea  of  pro- 
longing the  screw,  by  uniting  in  one  direction  a  number  of 
plaster  casts  of  the  same  articular  surface,  succeeded  in  form- 
ing continued  screws  from  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus  in  the  horse,  panther,  and  himian  subject 

Langer  conchides  that  the  **  go-line**  of  the  ankle-joint  in 
all  the  Mammalia  is  a  portion  of  a  helLx,  and  that  therefore 
the  astragaloid  surface  is  a  segment  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
male  screw,  while  the  tibio-fibnlar  surface  is  a  segment  of  the 
corresponduig  female  screw.  The  right  ankle-joint  is  a  left- 
handed  screw  combination ;  the  left  ankle-joint  a  right- 
handed.     When,  therefore,  the  foot  is  conceived  to  be  fixed, 
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the  log,  in  passing  from  a  position  of  extension  to  flexion, 
moves  laterally  outwards  along  the  axis  of  rotation,  to  an  extent 
whicli  is  directly  as  the  amount  of  rotation  and  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  thread — that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  flexion  and  the  rapidity  of  the  screw. 

In  attempting  by  Langer^s  method  to  develope  these  arti- 
cular screw-models,  I  fouud,  that  when  two  casts  were  united, 
an  apparently  satisfactory  helix  wag  produced.  But,  in  adding 
to  the  series,  the  spire  diminished,  and  the  helix  closed  on 
itseli  It  appeared  that  not  only  the  angle  of  Lnclination  of 
the  thread,  hut  also  the  radius  of  rotation,  diminislied.  The 
surfaces  of  two  casts  of  the  same  articular  surface  could  not 
be  accurately  adapted  to  one  another,  even  by  placing  them 
together  in  the  moidd  in  which  they  were  both  cast  I  found 
that  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  lateral  ridges  which  repre- 
sent the  thread  of  the  screw  was  situated  as  a  guide  in  joining 
the  models,  the  heUx  closed  in  one  or  the  other  directioiL 
In  addition,  I  found  that  the  models  only  fitted  their  moulds 
in  one  position — viz.  that  in  which  they  were  cast.  This 
follows  from  what  already  has  been  stated  regarding  the  forms 
of  articular  surfaces.  The  tibio-astragaloid  articular  surfaces 
cannot  therefore  be  segments  of  a  cylindrical  series.  It  appears 
extremely  probable  that,  abstracting  the  terminal  facets,  the 
a.cting  areas  on  each  surface  consist  each  of  a  segment  of  a 
conical  screw— the  convex  portions  of  these  two  screws  being 
on  the  aatragaloid,  the  concave  on  the  tibial  articular  surface  ; 
the  one  screw  coming  into  action  in  flexion,  the  other  in 
extension. 

In  following  up  the  subject,  I  was  compelled  to  re-examine 
the  knee-joint  from  this  new  point  of  "vdew.  It  now  occurred 
to  me,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  procure  co-oi-dinates  by 
direct  admeasurement  of  the  articular  surfaces,  data  for  an 
approximate  conception  of  the  forms  of  these  surfaces  in  any 
joint  might  be  reached  by  tracing  the  ^mth  or  locus  of  any 
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in  one  of  the  bonea  when  in  motion,  or  of  the 
point  of  a  rod  prolonged  from  it  I  was  enabled  leisurely  to 
ex^amine  the  path  pursued  by  that  point  duiing  ilexion  and 
extension  as  projected  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  joint  The  path  described  by  the  point  of  the 
rod  was  found  to  be  the  same  in  both  movements,  but  pre- 
sented a  form  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  movements  of 
the  joint  as  hitherto  conceived.  It  was  a  continuous  curve, 
which  crossed  that  perpendinuJar  line  in  the  field  of  view, 
with  which  the  point  of  the  rod  in  the  extended  position  was 
coincident,  before  it  again  came  to  rest  in  it  at  the  close  of 
flexion.  Supposing  the  leg  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  profile  curve  described  by  the  point  of 
the  rod  fixed  in  the  axis  of  the  thigh-bone  during  flexion  and 
extension— whether  cycloidal,  if  the  profile  cur\^o  of  the  femoral 
condyles  be  circular,  or  some  form  of  equiangular  spiral,  if 
the  condyles  possess  that  character,  it  appeai'ed  evident  that 
the  line  projected  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  transverse  plane 
of  the  joint  must  be  a  perpendicular  line.  It  also  appeared 
evident  that  if  Meyer's  rotation  really  occurred,  the  line  pro- 
jected on  this  transveree  plane  would  be  curved  above  and 
pass  below  into  a  straight  lina  I  found,  however,  on  viewing 
the  point  of  the  rod  as  projected  in  its  course  on  tliis  plane, 
that  the  line  was  a  continuous  curve,  concave  throughout 
towards  the  inner  side  in  both  the  right  and  left  lines. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  curve  was  due  to  Meyer's  rotation,  renewed  in 
consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  ; 
and  in  the  second  place  that  the  external  condyle,  and  the 
two  posterior  thirds  of  the  internal  do  not  roll  and  glide  in 
parallel  planes,  but  along  curved  paths.  But  as  the  inner 
condyle  is  rolling  while  passing  round  Meyer's  curve,  it  la 
clear  that  from  first  to  last,  in  flexion  and  extension,  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  roll  and  glide  along  curved  paths. 
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This  curve,  heing  more  leisurely  examined  by  means  of  a 
plumb-line  suspendeil  betwetm  it  and  the  eye,  or  through  a 
cross- threaded  frame,  or  with  a  telescope  with  parallel  wires  in 
the  focus  of  its  eye-piece,  was  found  to  be  more  rapid  in  its 
curvature  at  the  upper  and  lower  end,  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  its  extent  it  lay  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  plumb-line. 

It  was  now  observed,  on  examining  the  joint  itself,  not 
only  that  the  condyle.^  of  the  femur  roll  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  carved  paths-^ — a  fact  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice — but  that  this  curvature  or  rotation  is  as  strongly 
marked  at  the  flexion  as  at  the  extension  extremity  of  the 
movement. 

By  fixing  the  joint  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  setting  up 
a  series  of  rods  from  that  plane  to  the  point  of  the  indicator 
fixed  in  the  femui-,  at  equal  intervals  in  its  course^  I  have  pro- 
cured a  system  of  co-ordinates  which  enable  me  by  the  eye  to 
trace  more  carefully  the  course  of  the  curves  on  the  three 
planes  on  which  it  is  projected.  By  this  rough  method, 
altogether  insufficient  for  precise  results,  the  eye  is  nevertheless 
enabled  to  detect— 1.  That  the  line  is  a  helix,  with  variable 
curvature,  with  a  more  rapid  sweep  at  its  upper  and  lower 
portions  than  in  the  intermediate  distance,  the  upper  sweep 
being  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  2.  That  there  are  two  breaks  in 
its  course,  the  first  near  its  upper  end  at  the  commencement 
of  the  great  sweep,  and  most  perceptible  in  the  mesial  plane ; 
the  second  is  situated  about  the  junction  of  the  lower  and 
middle  third  of  the  line,  and  consists  of  an  angular  bend,  with 
a  more  rapid  curvature  on  each  side,  obser\'able  in  the  mesial 
and  trans vei-se  planes. 

These  peculiarities  in  the  curve  induced  me  to  re-examine 
the  curvatures  of  the  femoral  condyles,  and  I  found  that  the  upper 
break  corresponded  to  the  grooves  between  the  patellar  and 
condyloid  surfaces,  and  also  recognised  what  has  also  hitherto 
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escaped  notice,  that  a  little  beliiiid  the  middle  of  the  profile 
curvatui'ea  ol"  the  femoi-al  condylcBs,  and  xnore  particularly  on 
the  outer  coadyle,  there  is  an  angular  break,  in  front  of  and 
behind  which  the  curvature  is  more  rapid.  Tracing  the  posterior 
curvature  backwards  from  the  break  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
external  condyle,  where  its  position  is  indicated  by  a  tubercle 
about  the  middle  of  the  popHteal  notch,  it  passes  backwards 
along  the  condyloid  margin,  and  also  obliquely  backwards  and 
inwards  into  the  hitherto  unnoticed  prolonged  superior  pos- 
terior internal  angle  of  the  condyle.  The  portion  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  outer  condyle  conx^sponding  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  curve  now  in  question  is  concave  inwards,  and  is  the 
margin  of  the  space  for  the  superior  attachment  of  the 
external  crucial  ligament,  m  the  outer  margin  of  Meyer's 
curve  limits  the  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal 
crucial  ligament.  Within  these  limits  the  curve  of  the  pos- 
terior area  of  the  condyle  diminishes  backwards,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  conchoidal  surface.  Tlie  posterior 
area  of  the  inner  condyle  and  its  curves  are  equally  appreciable, 
but  flatter  and  less  distinctly  niarked. 

The  anterior  area  with  its  curve  is  most  fully  developed 
on  the  inner  condyle.  The  outer  part  of  this  area  is  the  facet 
previously  mentioned  in  my  reference  to  Meyer's  oblique  axis. 
It  limits  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  and 
its  curvature  diminishes  fmm  before  backwards.  The  anterior 
area  on  the  external  condyle,  like  the  posterior  on  the  internal, 
is  flatter,  shorter,  and  less  fully  developed. 

The  helicoid  character  of  the  cun^e  of  movement  appeared 
to  mo  to  indicate  a  screwed  structure  in  the  joint.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  portions  of  the  cun^e  before  and  behind  the 
posterior  break,  and  the  corresponding  and  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  condyloid  areas  and  their  curves,  taken  along 
with  what  I  had  already  observed  in  the  ankle,  led  me  to 
^m    suspect  that  the  movements  of  the  knee-joint  are  combined 
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glidiDg  and  rolling  movements  of  conical  screwed  surfaces 
upon  one  another.  To  adapt  this  lij^potbesis  to  the  structure 
of  the  joint  and  the  general  chaincter  of  the  curves,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  anterior  areas  of  the  combined 
femoral  cotidyles  are  portions  of  a  double-tlircaded  conical 
nut ;  the  anterior  parts  of  the  combined  tibial  condyles,  and 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  intercondyloid  spine,  with  other 
structures  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  are  portions  of  a  cor- 
responding double-threaded  conical  tap.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  combined  posterior  areas  of  the  femoral 
condyles  are  portions  of  a  second  conical  nut,  and  the  com- 
bined posterior  portions  of  the  tibial  condyles  and  spme— the 
corresponding  tap.  Tlie  h}^othesis,  however,  in  addition  re- 
quired that  the  anterior  screw-combination  should  be  opposed 
to  the  posterior ;  if  the  anterior  is  a  right-handed,  the  pos- 
terior must  be  a  left-handed  screw. 

In  the  absence  of  numerical  values  for  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  curves  (which,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of  procuring),  I 
cannot  make  a  definite  statement ;  but  the  general  character 
of  tlie  curves  ob8er\'ed,  and  the  corresponding  movements  and 
structure  of  the  joint,  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  tlie 
flexion  and  oxteusiuu,  combined  gliding  and  rolling  movements 
of  the  knee  are  peiformed  between  two  conical  double-threaded 
screw-combinations,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior^ — the  anterior 
being  a  left-handed  screw,  and  the  posterior  a  right-handed 
screw  in  the  right  knee-joint ;  the  anterior  a  right-handed, 
and  the  posterior  a  left-handed  screw  in  the  left  knee-joint 

The  movements  which  take  place  round  these  two  com- 
binations are  alternate — those  round  the  anterior  completing 
extension  and  commencing  flexion  ;  those  round  the  posterior, 
completing  flexion  and  commencing  extension  of  the  joint 

Tlie  movements  round  the  anterior  combination  are  morai 
extensive  and  important  than  those  round  tlie  posterior  ;  and 
in  the  onlinary  use  of  the  joint  are  alone  emphjyed 
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The  result  of  these  two  combinations  is,  that  in  complete 
extension  the  anterior  combinatiou  is  screwed  honie^  while 
the  posterior  is  unscrewed.  In  complete  flexion,  again,  the 
anterior  combination  is  nnscrewed  and  the  posterior  is  home. 
For  the  purpose  of  understanding  how  the  screw-raovements 
of  the  femur  and  tibia  round  two  axes  alternately,  both  of 
which  are  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
limb,  should  result  in  the  so-called  flexion  and  extension  at 
the  knee,  it  ia  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  properties  of 
conical  screws,  and  of  the  peculiar  modification  of  tliem  which 
is  presented  by  the  mechanism  of  the  iaiee-joint  A  conical 
screwed  nut  and  tap,  if  both  constructed  of  comparatively 
unyielding  materials,  do  not  coincide,  and  consequently  do 
not  afford  any  serviceable  result  as  a  screw-combination  till 
they  have  been  screwed  home.  Conical  screw-combinations 
are  consequently  rarely  employed  in  the  arts  j  and  when  they 
are  made  use  of,  the  male  or  female  screw,  more  generally  the 
latter,  consists  of  a  yielding,  elastic,  and  tough  material  The 
opposed  threads  of  a  conical  screw-combination  constructed  of 
such  materials  are  throughout  congi-uent  with  one  another ; 
and  that  amount  of  friction  consequently  procured,  which 
constitutes  an  element  of  the  productive  effect  of  a  cylindrical 
screw-combination  ;  and  the  total  absence  of  which  renders  a 
conical  screw-combination  of  unyielding  materials  inefficient 
till  screwed  home.  In  the  knee-joint  the  concave  screws  on 
the  articular  femoral  surface  are  comparatively  unyielding ; 
while  the  convex  screws  on  the  tibial  surface  are  only  par- 
tially cartilaginous,  but  mainly  flexible,  elastic,  and  tough. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  are  precise,  and  when  screwed 
home  the  opposite  elements  of  each  combination  become  fixed. 
In  screwing  and  unscrewing  a  conical  combination  of  unyield- 
ing materials  up  to  the  completion  of  the  one  process^  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  other,  the  concave  and  convex 
ficrews  are  non-coincident    Both  processes  may  be  conceived 
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as  being  accomplished  without  any  contact  of  the  opposite 
surfaces  up  to  the  completion  of  the  one  and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  other  ;  and  the  contact  takes  place  simul- 
taneously all  over  from  base  to  vertex  in  the  one  case,  and  is 
as  aimult^ineonsly  broken  in  the  other*  However  irregular 
the  movements  may  be  by  which  a  conical  screw-combination 
may  be  screwed  on  or  off,  there  is  one  general  direction  by 
which  the  movements  must  be  guided— namely,  a  rotation  of 
one  or  other,  or  of  both  ecrew^s  in  opposite  directions,  round 
the  common  axis  of  the  system.  The  amount  of  this  rotation 
will  be  directly  as  the  rapidity  of  the  tlu^ead  in  any  given 
combination ;  but,  however  rapid  the  thread  may  be  in  any 
such  combination,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
rotation  to  admit  of  complete  separation  of  the  two  elements. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  appHcation  of  a  conical 
screw-combination  in  the  construction  of  a  joint  required  to 
move  in  flexion  and  extension,  the  most  advantageous  direc- 
tion in  which  the  axis  of  the  combination  could  be  placed 
would  be  coincident  with  the  axis  of  flexion  and  extension, 
and  the  most  disadvantageous  that  which  most  nearly  opposes 
the  axis  of  the  limb  ;  for  if  coincident  with  that  axis,  there 
woidd  be  no  apparent  hinge-movement  at  aU.  We  have 
exempMcatious  of  the  permissible  limits  of  such  an  aixange- 
ment  in  the  elbow  and  knee  joints.  In  the  former  the  axis  of 
the  screw  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  hmh ; 
in  the  latter,  nearly  coincident  with  it. 

The  arrangemeots  by  which  the  screw-combinations  at  the 
knee-joint  are  adjusted  for  the  general  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension  are  as  follows  : — The  diameters  of  the  funda- 
mental cones  considerably  exceed  their  vertical  height.  They 
are  double-threaded,  deep  cut,  with  an  obliquity  of  thread  so 
proportioned  to  the  cone  that  they  form  little  more  than  half- 
spires.  The  upper  portions  of  the  taps  of  these  screws-systems 
consist  of  ligamentous  texture  (crucial  ligaments),  the  basal 
portions  of  bone  and  cartilage  (tibial  condyles  and  spine), 
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the  lateral  parts  of  fibiti- cartilage  and  ligamentous  texture 
(semilunar  discs  and  latei-al  ligaments).  The  nuts  consist  of 
corresponding  portion  a  of  the  femoral  condyles.  There  is 
actually  retained,  however,  for  the  service  of  the  joint,  only  so 
much  of  each  combination  as  is  necessary  for  the  required 
movements.  The  base  of  the  tap  is  connected  to  the  vert-ex 
of  the  nut  by  the  crucial  ligaments,  which  form  the  apex  of 
the  fonner,  and  when  the  combination  Is  screwed  home  these 
ligamentous  bundles  are  in  a  state  of  tension.  In  the  procass 
of  unscrewing,  the  ligamentous  bundles  of  the  tap  become,  on 
account  of  their  mode  of  attachment  to  the  vertex  of  the  nut^ 
successively  relaxed  fmin  the  point  downwards ;  while  this 
graduated  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  provides  for  the  tension 
necessary  for  the  continued  gliding  screw-movement  The 
successive  relaxations  of  those  ligamentous  bundles,  which, 
having  ser\'ed  their  purpose,  are  no  longer  required,  permit  a 
movement  to  be  superadded  to  this  form  of  organic  screw, 
which  the  artificial  screw  does  not  admit  of,  Tlie  relaxation 
of  the  vertex  of  the  tap  permits  the  two  threads  rif  the  nut  to 
roll  as  well  as  glide  along.  The  nut  rolls  as  well  as  glides  on 
its  convex  condyloid  surfaces.  But  as  only  a  limited  exteut 
of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  tap  is  adapted  to  tlie  carti- 
laginous surface  of  the  nut,  the  latter  would  speedily  roll  and 
glide  off  the  former,  if  the  latter  w^ere  not  prolonged  in  the 
requiix^d  direction.  The  rolling  movement  of  the  convex 
margin  of  the  nut  b  further  provided  for  by  the  interposition 
of  the  tough  and  elastic  semilimar  discs  ;  as,  moreover,  the 
rolling  motion  increases  from  the  axis  to  the  periphery  of  the 
combination,  it  takes  place  principally  on  these  discs,  while 
the  gliding  or  proper  screwing  motion,  increasing  proportion- 
ally towards  the  axis,  takes  place  chietly  between  the  opposite 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  ceiitnil  part  of  the  condyles  of 
the  two  bones,  and  to  the  greater  extent  between  the  central 
maigins  of  the  femoral  condyles  and  the  surface  of  the  spine 
of  the  tibia. 
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XI.— ON  THE  CIJEVATUEES  AKD  MOVEMENTS  OF 
THE  ACTING  FACETS  OF  AETICULAE  SURFACES.* 

1,  The  opposite  gliding  giirfaces  of  joints  employed  by  me- 
chanicians are  surfaces  of  revolutiou ;  and  consequently  all 
sections  of  these  surfaces,  at  right  angles  to  their  axes  of 
rotation,  are  circular  arcs.  In  all  uncorapounded  artificial 
joints,  therefore,  except  those  with  spherical  surfaces,  the 
movements  are  limited  to  rotation  in  opposite  directions  round 
a  single  axis. 

2.  In  organic  joints,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  gliding 
surfaces  are  not  surfaces  of  revolution ;  they  are  not  cylindrical, 
conical,  or  spherical,  in  the  geometrical  sense  of  the  terms. 
In  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  assumed  or  so-called  axis  of  rotation,  the  arc  of 
a  circle  ;  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  it  possible  to  associate 
the  characteristic  curvature  of  the  path  described  by  a  given 
point  in  the  bone  or  limb  to  which  the  joint  appertains,  with 
articular  surfaces  of  revolution. 

3.  As  stated  in  my  former  communication  "  On  the  Me- 
chanism of  the  Knee- Joint,"  t  the  opposed  surfaces  of  organic 
joints  are  not  continuous  but  faceted  areas  ;  and  of  the 
various  kinds  of  facets  indicated  by  me  as  existing  on  opposite 
articiilar  surfaces,  those  termed  " acting  facets"  determine  the 
movements  of  the  bones  to  which  the  joint  appertains,  and 

•  This  memoir  ha<l  i?7idcutly  been  carefully  prepared  for  publication,  but 
Imd  not  be<jn  sent  to  press.  It  is  now  published,  tlierefore,  for  the  first  time.— 
Eds, 

t  Proe.  Eoffal  Soc.  Edinhurtjh^  Jan.  18,  1858  ;  and  No.  X,  of  this  volume. 
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are  conseqnently  the  fundamental  hcei%  of  the  articular 
areas. 

The  object  of  the  present  comnnmication  is  to  put  on  re- 
cord the  general  result  of  the  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  configuration  and  movements  of  central  articular  facets 
since  the  date  of  the  paper  above  referred  to  ;  and  to  submit 
a  theory  of  their  probable  geometrical  character. 

4  The  central  facet  on  one  articular  area  of  a  joint  is 
adapted  to  a  corresponding  central  facet  on  the  corresponding 
opposite  articular  area  of  that  joint.  The  surface-curvatures 
of  the  two  facets  are  similar,  so  that  the  facets  themselves  may 
be  considered  reciprocally  as  cast  and  mould  of  one  another. 
I  shaU  have  occasion  hereafter  to  employ  the  terra  arUcular 
couple  to  designate  collectively  two  opposite  corresponding 
&cet6  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  individual  facets  of  such  couples 
I  shall  term  twin-elements, 

5.  The  twin  elements  are  not  invariably  developed  to  the 
same  extent,  one  of  them  being  generally  only  a  poition  of  the 
entii-e  facet,  the  deficient  portion  being  supplied  by  yielding 
and  elastic  structure,  and  -which  may  be  replaced  in  the  exa- 
mination of  certain  joints  by  a  cast  in  wax  or  plaster  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  opposite  facet  This  restriction 
or  curtailment  of  one  of  the  twin  elements  is  referable  to  that 
principle  of  constructive  economy  which  is  evinced  in  the 
arrangements  of  organic  mechanism,  in  the  midst  of  their 
geneiul  complexity  ;  and  it  will,  moreover,  appear  in  another 
section  of  this  communication  that  the  retention  of  the  whole 
of  both  the  twin  elements  is  not  essential  to  their  peculiar 
mode  of  action.  I  find  ifc  convenient  to  employ  the  terms 
reserved  and  restricted  to  distinguish  the  articular  elements  in 
these  respective  conditions. 

6,  If  the  two  elements  of  an  articular  couple  be  observed 
during  action,  they  wHl  be  seen  to  glide  past  one  anotlier  in 
two  directions  in  such  a  manner  that,  assuming  both  of  them 
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to  be  complete — le.  unresiridcd — and  therefore  congnient  or 
LQ  contact  throughout  at  the  commencement  of  action,  the 
congruence  becomes  a  minimum  at  the  close  of  action ;  and  the 
twin  elements  may  even  be  completely  aepai-ated  from  one 
another  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  joint  The  two 
movements  are  simultaneous,  so  that  the  adital  niovcmcnt  is 
their  resultant 

7.  Tlie  two  movements  determine  the  contours  of  the 
facets.  The  most  extended  movement,  which  determines  the 
length  of  the  facets,  I  shall  term  the  primary  m&vermrU,  or 
(for  reasons  to  be  afterguards  stated)  the  movement  along  the 
thread.  The  two  extremities  of  the  facets  will  be  referred  to 
2iS  proximal  and  distal.  The  other  movement  I  shall  term 
secondary,  or  the  movement  across  the  iliread.  This  movement 
determines  the  breadth  of  the  facets  and  their  two  maigins 
respectively ;  subject,  however,  like  the  lengths  and  extremities 
of  the  facets,  to  the  restrictive  modification  of  the  two  margins 
of  each  element  respectively^  the  one  has  a  higher  teleological 
import  than  the  other,  I  shall  refer  to  the  former  as  the 
jpToximal,  to  the  latter  as  the  dvytal,  margin. 

8.  When,  therefore,  the  elements  of  a  couple  are  in  their 
fundamental  positions — i.e.  when  they  arc  in  contact  through- 
outr— their  extremities  and  margins  are  also  coincident  respe< 
ively ;  but  in  consequence  of  t!ie  frequent  restriction  of  p< 
tions  of  one  element^  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other^ 
are  not  in  contact  with  correlative  portions  of  surface,  but  with 
synovia,  synovial  pads,  or  elastic  menisci 

9.  The  lines  of  the  thready  or  of  primary  movement,  which 
extend  from  the  proxinml  to  the  distal  extremities  of  the 
facets,  are  curves  of  double  cur\'ature  of  a  helical  form.  The 
curvature  of  these  lines,  while  maintaining  its  general  cha- 
racter throughout^  diminishes  in  extent  or  sweep,  appearingj 
more  mpid  as  it  approaches  the  proximal  extremities  of 
facets  ;  and  therefore  I  distinguish  the  pi-oximal  extremity  ofJ 
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a  facet  by  the  more  limited  sweep  and  apparently  greater 
rapidity  of  its  longituiliiial  curvature, 

10.  It  IB  evident^  therefore,  that  these  helical  lines  of  cur- 
vature cannot  be  conceived  as  developed  on  a  cylindrical 

.  surface  ;  they  must  lie  in  some  surface  of  a  conical  form. 
Tlie  lines  may,  however,  be  provisionally  assumed  as  conical 
helices  of  a  given  curvature- 

11.  The  lines  of  movement  aa-oss  the  thread  are  also  curves 
of  double  curvature.  The  curvature  of  these  transverse  lines, 
like  that  of  the  longitudinal,  while  it  maintains  its  character 
thi'oughout,  is  more  limited  in  extent,  with  less  sweep,  and 
therefore  apparently  more  rapid  m  it  approaches  the  proximal 
mai^ins  of  the  elements.  The  transverse  lines  also  have 
their  centres  of  curvature  towards  the  proximal  extremities 
of  the  facets.  The  concave  margin  also  is  of  leas  extent  than 
the  convex,  and  the  proximal  extremity  nairower  than  the 
distal 

12.  It  also  follows  that  the  margins  of  the  twin-facets 
must  be  concave  towards  the  centres  of  longitudinal  curva- 
ture— i,e,  the  marginal  outlines  of  the  two  facets  respectively 
must  be,  as  they  are  in  Fact,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on 
the  other. 

13.  As  already  stated,  the  actual  movement  of  the  twin- 
elements  of  an  articular  couple  is  the  resultant  of  their 
primary  and  secondaiy  movements.  This  resultant  movement 
may  be  effected  by  either  of  the  two  elements  on  the  other,  or 
by  both  simidtaneously.  Tlie  resultant  or  actual  movement 
of  an  articular  couple  occurs  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions along  tlie  same  path  ;  when  completed  in  one  direction 
the  articular  elements  are  in  a  maximum  of  contact ;  and 
when  the  movement  is  repeated  in  the  opposite  direction, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  minimum  contact.  I  find  it  con- 
venient, in  treating  of  the  movements  of  joints,  to  employ  the 
terms  podlive  and  nc-gaiim  for  the  two  opposite  relative  posi- 
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tions  of  maximum  and  minimum  contact  of  their  constituent 
articular  couples.  In  the  positive  position,  an  ariiadar  couple 
is  in  a  state  of  stable  eq7iUibrtU7n.  In  tlie  negative  position  it 
is  in  the  condition  of  utisiabh  equilibrium, 

14.  If  the  successive  relative  positions  of  the  twin-ele- 
ments of  a  couple  are  examined  in  series  from  their  positive 
to  their  negative  phase,  it  will  be  observed  that  as  the 
proximal  extiemity  of  the  one  element  glides  towards  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  opposite  element,  the  coiresponding 
raai'gins  of  the  opposite  elements  glide  past  one  another ;  so 
that  when  the  negative  phage  is  attained  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proximal  portion  only  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  onB^ 
element  remains  in  contact  with  the  distal  portion  only  of  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  other  element.  During  the  return 
movement  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  phase,  the  series 
of  aucceasive  relative  positions  is  reversed  ;  thus  the  opposite 
extremities  and  margins  glide  towards  one  another,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  movement  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  one  element,  which  in  the  negative 
phase  is  in  contact  with  the  distal  portion  only  of  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  other  element,  now  resumes  its 
original  positive  position,  while  the  margins  have  also  be- 
come coincident,  and  the  twin-elements  consequently  con- 
gruent The  movement  is  thus  of  such  a  kind  that  in  the 
passage  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  phase  the  cor- 
responding extremities  and  margins  of  the  twin-elements 
recede  from  one  another,  until  at  last  the  proximal  part  of  the 
distal  'extremity,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  proximal 
margin  of  tlie  one  element^  coincide  with  the  tlistal  part  of 
the  proximal  extremity  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  distal 
margin  of  the  opposite  element 

15.  As  already  stated  (13),  when  the  couple  is  in  the 
positive  phase  its  elements  are  in  stable  equilibrium  ;  so  it 
may  now  be  observed  that  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can, 
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pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  phaae  without  losing 
entirely  their  stability  is  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  movements — for  any  attempt  to  glide  the  one 
element  over  the  other,  except  by  the  double  movement,  im- 
mediately destroys  the  congruence  of  the  couple.  It  will  also 
be  obsersTd  that  the  twin-elements,  when  in  their  positive 
position,  are  Jix^d  or  adjusted  in  their  proper  localitiea  j  and 
that  tJie  successive  extents  of  congrmnce  during  the  action  of  the 
couple  are  directly  as  the  approximaiion  to  the  posiiivCj  and 
inversely  as  the  approximation  to  the  jieyativc  phase. 

16.  The  successive  extents  of  congruence  appear  to  be 
determined  by  the  successive  adaptation  of  carresp&ndiwj  por* 
Hons  of  curvature  on  the  opposite  elements,  as  these  eleraentB 
pass  through  their  opposite  movements ;  for  it  appears  aa  if 
the  gliding  of  the  twin-elements  across  the  thread  not  only 
successively  accommodates  their  transverse,  but  ah?o  their 
longitudinal  lines  of  cujrature  as  they  respectively  meet  one 
another. 

17.  During  the  gliding  in  the  lines  of  the  transverse  cur- 
vatures in  passing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  phase, 
the  two  bones  on  which  respectively  the  twin-elements  are 
situated  gradually  incline  on  one  another  towards  that  side  of 
the  articular  couple  on  which  the  proximal  margins  of  the 
elements  are  situated.  As  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  in 
some  couples  the  proximal  margins  are  on  the  concave,  but 
in  others  on  the  convex  sides  of  the  couple,  the  inclination  of 
the  two  bones  will  be  to  the  concave  side  in  the  former,  to 
the  convex  aide  in  the  latten 

18.  During  the  gliding  in  the  lines  of  longitudinal  cur- 
vature in  passLQg  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  phase,  the 
two  bones  incline  towards  the  distal  extremity  of  the  couple 
if  that  couple  has  a  concave  proximal  side,  and  towards  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  couple  if  that  couple  has  a  convex 
proximal  side. 
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19.  Prom  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  hones  return  to  their  original  positions  as  the  couple 
resumes  its  positive  phase.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  surfaces  of  the  couple,  or  a 
parallel  to  such  a  line,  as  representing  the  two  bones  in  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another  in  the  positive  phase  of  the 
couple.  At  the  commencement  of  the  passage  to  the  negative 
phase,  the  line  separates  into  two  portions  at  the  point  where 
it  passes  through  the  twin-surfaces ;  and  these  two  portions 
thenceforward  to  their  negative  position  assume  a  series  of 
relative  positions  determined  by  the  resultant  movements 
of  the  twin-elements*  These  series  of  relative  positions  must 
be  similar,  but  necessarily  in  inverse  order,  during  the  return 
to  the  positive  phase. 

20.  As  already  stated,  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
lines  of  curvature  of  the  twin-elements  are  curves  of  double 
cur\^ature  ;  and  as  the  resultant  movements  of  tlie  ele- 
ments themselves  must  be  helical,  it  follows  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  line  representing  the  two  bones  must  pass 
through  a  series  of  positions  of  such  a  kind  that,  during 
action,  any  gi%^en  and  con-esponding  point  in  each  of  these 
lines  will  describe  a  helical  path  of  similar  but  opposite  cur- 
vatm'C- 

21.  The  geometrical  character  of  the  generative  curves  of 
an  articular  couple  can  only  be  finally  determined  by  means 
of  numerical  data.  As,  however,  the  forms  and  movements 
presented  by  the  twin-surfaces  exhibit  throughout  these 
stmngly  marked  already  described  distinctive  characters,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  inquire  whether  the 
conditiona  of  these  charactex-s  are  fulfilled  or  supplied  hy  any 
one  geometncal  curve. 

22.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
durhig  the  double  gliding  of  the  elements  u],>on  one  another 
in  their  alternate  passages  from  their  positive  to  their  nega- 
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tive,  and  from  their  negative  to  their  positive  positions,  a 
progressively  diiiHuislung  or  increasing  extent  of  congruence 
appears  to  be  provided  for  h/  the  s/iiccessim  gildln/f  into  apposi- 
tion, and  tfiercfore  into  congruence,  of  g€<}m€tricalli/-si7nilar,  as 
well  as  linearhj-cqital  portions  of  curvature  not  previously 
knt. 

23.  In  other  worda,  the  geometric-al  arrangement  of  the 
snrfaces  of  the  opposite  elements  appears  to  he  such  as  will 
provide,  not  only  for  thHr  perfect  con/p^mnc^  v:lten  in  their 
posilions,  by  means  of  grovuirically-simUar  and  linearly-eq^ial 
longUudinal  and  transverse  lines  of  airvatitre  fitted  into  one 
another  in  the  oppodtt  elements,  but  also  for  an  edternating 
series  of  ^yrogresdvdi/  dimiuisIUng  and  incrcadng  extents  of 
c&ngrueThcey  by  means  of  eorrespondiv-g  seines  of  geonwtricalbj- 
similar  and  linearly-cqital  portions  of  longitudinal  a^id  irans- 
verse  curvatures  on  the  opposite  elements,  and  increasing  or 
dimindshing  m  accordance  unth  the  podtiiw  or  negative  direction 
of  the  movements.  These  successive  coincidences  of  these 
similar  and  equal  portions  of  longitudinal  and  transvei-se 
curvature  being  brought  about  by  eorresp&ndiTig  gliding  move- 
mffnfs  in  the  negative  and  pomiive  directions, 

24  The  equiangular  spiral,  in  its  more  general  form  as  a 
curve  of  double  curvature,  is  the  only  geometrical  cur\'e  which 
liiMls  the  conditions  of  the  successive  movements  and  adap- 
tations of  articular  curvatures  now  under  consideration.  A 
characteristic  property  of  this  spiral,  and  one  which  peculiarly 
adapts  it  for  generating  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  oiganic 
joints,  is  the  geometrical  similarity  of  all  portions  of  any  given 
example  of  curve  which  subtends  the  same  polar  angle,  how- 
ever different  their  linear  dimensions  may  be  ;  so  that,  if  the 
8pii8l  be  conceived  as  revolving  rounrl  its  pole,  in  the  plane 
of  two  lines  divei^g  from  the  pole,  the  lines  will  inter- 
cept an  infmite  number  of  geometrically-similar  portions  of 
the  curve,  but  which  become  infinitely  smaller  or  greater  as 
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the  cm-ve  advances  in   the   direction  of  its  pole  or  awa^ 
from  it, 

26.  Now  we  may  conceive  the  opposite^  similar,  and  equal 
curved  surfaces  of  an  articular  couple  to  be  generated  simul- 
taneously by  a  given  equiangular  spiral.  This  spiral,  in 
successive  stages  of  development,  represents  corresponding 
auccesaive  transverae  lines  of  curvature  of  the  twin-elements  ; 
its  primitive  extent  or  dimension  being  assumed  as  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  opposite  transverse  lines  at  the  proximal 
extremities  of  the  elements.  The  proximal  extremities  of  the 
transverse  Hues  of  curvature,  which  collectively  constitute  tli« 
proximal  margins  of  the  elements,  are  assumed  as  represent 
the  polar  portion  of  the  generating  curve;  while  the  dist 
extremities  of  the  transverse  lines  of  curvature,  which  collec- 
tively constitute  the  distal  margins  of  the  elements,  are  aa- 
simied  as  representing  the  anti-polar  portion  of  the  generating 
curve.  Tlie  primitive  dimension  of  the  given  curve  ha\ing 
been  assumed  equal  to  the  first  proximal  transverse  curvature 
on  each  element,  the  successive  greater  transverse  curvatures 
are  geometrically  conceivable  as  being  produced  by  successive 
rotations  of  the  generating  curve  round  its  pole  and  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  pole,  so  that  successive  additions  are  made 
to  its  anti-polar  extremity,  and  consequently  to  the  distal 
extremities,  of  the  transverse  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
anti -polar  elements. 

But  it  Ls  evident,  on  inspection  of  the  articular  surface  of 
an  acting  couple,  that  the  transverse  lines  of  cur\^ature  are 
arranged  in  series  along  the  lines  of  longitudinal  curvature, 
and  that  the  series  therefore  sw^eeps  in  a  hehcal  or  screwed 
direction  round  a  central  axis  of  the  entire  combination.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  in  addition,  that  the  generating  spiral, 
while  increasing  its  dimensions  by  revolving  roxmd  its  pole 
in  the  dii-ection  of  that  pole,  also  revolves  tangentially  round 
a  fixed  axis,  while  it  glides  along  that  axis  in  the  dii'ection  of 
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its  lengtL  If,  now,  the  generating  spiral  increases  its  dimen- 
sions, so  that  eacli  linear  increment  corresponding  to  a  given 
angular  increment  shall  vary  as  the  existing  dimensions  of 
the  spiml  itself,  then  tlie  longitudinal  cuiTatures  of  the  sur- 
faces developed — that  is,  the  lines  of  curvature  resulting  from 
the  revolution  of  the  continually-increasing  generating  spiral 
round,  and  the  gliding  of  it  along,  the  fixed  axis,  must  also  be 
equiangular  spirals,  with  a  constant  mtio  determined  by  that 
of  the  generating  spiraL 

26.  The  opposite  surfaces,  thus  simultaneously  generated, 
would  evidently  be  congruent  screwed  surfaces,  representing 
respectively  the  concave  and  convex  elements  of  a  conical 
screw-combination.  The  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the 
thr^d  of  such  a  screw-combination  would  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  the  equiangular  spiml ;  while  the  curvature  across 
the  thread  would  possess  correspondiDg  characters. 

27.  It  is  evident  that  the  concave  and  convex  elements  of 
a  screw  combination  of  this  kind  would  be  fully  conginient 
when  in  apposition,  and  that  their  axes  would  be  coincident 
It  is  also  clear  that  any  attempt  to  unscrew  a  combination 
of  this  kind,  while  the  axes  of  its  two  elements  arc  i-etained 
in  a  right  line,  would  at  once  render  its  entire  opjiosite  sur- 
faces incongruent,  in  fact  separate  them  from  one  another. 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  possible  to  diverge  the  axes  of 
the  two  elements  from  one  another  at  the  same  time  that  the 
elements  are  unscrewed,  then  there  would  result  from  these 
combined  movements  a  gliding  of  the  opposite  surfaces  upon 
one  another  over  a  succession  of  extents,  which  woidd 
diminish  in  area  in  terms  of  the  constant  ratio  of  the  generat- 
ing spiral,  untQ  finally  a  minimum  of  contact  of  congruence 
would  obtain — that  is,  to  use  the  tenns  already  employed, 
the  screw-combination  would  be  in  its  negative  phase,  and  its 
elements  in  their  negative  positions.  On  reversing  the  com- 
bined movements — that  is,  on  screwiug  the  combination  into 
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its  stable  or  positive  phase — the  two  elements  would  glide  on 
one  another  over  successive  extents  of  congruence  or  contact, 
which  would  increase  in  dimensions  in  terms  of  the  constant 
ratio  of  the  generative  spiral,  until  both  surfaces  become  con- 
gruent throughout — i.e.,  until  tlie  elements  are  again  in  their 
positive  positions. 

28.  The  combined  movements — i.c,  the  movements  along 
the  thread,  and  the  inclination  and  consequent  divergence  of 
the  axis  of  the  elements,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  move- 
ment aci'oss  the  thread — are  only  possible  under  the  condition 
that  the  structure  of  the  combination  shall  consist  of  rigid 
materials,  along  a  limited  extent  only  of  a  single  spire  or 
whorl,  so  that  the  movements  on  that  side  of  the  whorl  shall 
not  be  countemcted  by  those  on  tlie  opposite  side.  It  is  this 
condition  of  applicability  which  determines  the  compai-atively 
small  extent  of  whorl  in  the  greater  number  of  articular 
couples,  and  more  especially  in  their  restricted  elements. 

29.  The  combined  movements  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  successive  longitudinal  and  transvei'se  adaptations,  must 
occur  in  the  following  order : — The  elements  being  in  their 
positive  phase,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  passage  to  the 
negative  phase  successive  transverse  curvatures  in  the  one 
element  must  pass  oif  and  become  unscrewed  at  the  praximal 
extremity  of  the  couple ;  wliile  at  the  same  time  successivi 
transverse  curvatures  of  the  opposite  element  must  be  left 
uncovered  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  couple.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  adaptation  of  those  successive  portions 
of  the  elements  still  in  coutact  or  covered  hy  one  another,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  successive  transvei-se  curva- 
tures ai*e  successive  developnients  of  a  given  extent  of  a  given 
equiangular  spiral ;  they  are  all,  therefore,  geometrically  dis- 
similar, as  well  as  linearly  unequal ;  but  from  the  law  of  the 
equiangular  spiral,  every  greater  development  of  a  given 
extent  of  curve  contains  a  portion  geometrically  similar  and 
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linearly  equal  to  e\evy  lesser  develoj>ment  of  it.  And  as  all 
these  geometrically-similar  and  Hnearly-equal  portions  of 
curvature  are,  from  the  assumed  relations  of  the  genemting 
spiral,  necessarily  collocated  in  a  regular  series  along  the 
two  elements  of  the  couple,  it  follows  that  w  ijw  passage  froni 
the  positive  to  ilie  iicgaticc  phase,  each  greater  traiisvcrsc  curva- 
im^  when  U  advances  on  ihe  next  oppante  lesser  curvatursy 
cannot  coincide  with  it  as  a  whole,  but  hj  the  transverse  gliding^ 
as  much  of  its  polar  extremity  as  is  gemnetrically  similar  and 
linearly  eqiml  to  that  next  (opposite  lesser  curvature  u?iil  coincide 
with  it,  whUe  the  remaifwig  portion  of  its  antipolar  extremity  pro- 

»Jeets  uncovered  beyond  the  antipolar  ejitrcmUy  of  the  lesser.  The 
same  relations  subsisting  betw'een  all  the  otlier  greater  trans- 
verse curvatures  of  the  one  element,  and  those  next  lesser 
traDSverse  curvatures  on  the  opposite  element,  all  the  remain- 
ing transverse  portions  of  linear  coincidences  go  on  dimi- 
nishing, in  terms  of  the  common  ratio  of  the  generating  curve, 
imtil  the  negative  phase  is  readied,  or  loss  of  contact  occurs. 
On  reversing  the  combined  movements  during  the  passage 

■  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  phase,  portions  geometrically 
similar,  and  linearly  equal  transverse  curvatures,  increasing 
in  terms  of  the  common  ratio,  successively  coincide ;  while  the 
proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  twin-elements  respec- 
tively approach  on(i  another,  and  their  distil  margins  approxi- 
I  mate  tiO  complete  congruence  is  again  attained, 
30.  It  is  evident  that  the  principle,  which  provides  for  a 
succession  of  progressively  diminishing,  or  increasing,  portions 
of  simihir  and  etjual  transverse  curvature,  involves  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  progressively  diminishing  or  increasing 
similar  and  equal  portions  of  longitudinal  curv^ature,  and 
consequently  a  residtant  series  of  progressively  diminishing, 
or  increasiDg,  similar  and  equal  areas  of  curved  smface  for 
contact  on  the  opposite  elements  of  the  articular  coupla 

31.  It  is  also  evident  that  we  may  assume  the  generating 
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spiral,  as  it  simultaneously  glides  along  and  revolves  around 
the  axial  line,  to  do  so  with  its  polar  extremity  directed  either 
towards  or  away  from  that  axis.  In  the  former  case,  the 
proxiiiml  or  polar  margins  of  the  resulting  elements  will 
constitute  the  concave  side  of  the  couple,  which  will  be  con- 
sequently directed  towards  the  axis.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
polar  or  proximal  margins  of  the  resulting  elements  will 
constitute  the  convex  side  of  the  couple,  and  will  therefore  be 
turned  away  from  the  axis.  These  two  forms  of  articular 
couples  are  therefore  also  respectively  distingiiislied  by  the 
direction  of  their  secondary  or  transverse  gliding  ;  when  the 
polar  side  of  the  couple  is  concave,  or  towards  the  axis,  the 
transverse  gliding  of  the  elements^  during  their  passage  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  phase,  is  such  as  that  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  two  portions  of  a  right  line  passing  perpendicularly 
through  the  couple  will  be  towards  the  axis,  and  away  from 
it  on  the  return  from  the  negative  to  the  positive.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  polar  margins  of  the  elements  are  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  couple,  the  elements  glide  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  halves  of  the  perpendicular  line  incline 
away  from  the  axis,  and  towards  it  on  the  return  to  the  posi- 
tive phase.  As  the  collocation  of  these  two  forms  of  articular 
couples  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  construction 
of  certain  joints,  and  as  they  demand  therefore  distinct 
designations,  I  sball  employ  the  term  axi-al  to  indicate  a 
couple  the  proximal  side  of  which  is  towaixls  the  axis,  and 
the  term  antaxial  to  indicate  a  couple  the  proximal  side  of 
which  ia  convex. 

32,  In  certain  joints,  each  articular  couple  acts  in  concert 
with  a  second  articular  couple^  which  is  developed  around  the 
same  axis,  but  on  the  opposite  sida  For  this  arrangement  I 
shall  employ,  as  in  my  former  communication  on  the  knee- 
joint^  the  terra  aHkular  combination.  If  we  assume,  as  I 
have  done  throughout  the  present  communication,  Uiat  the 
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generating  curve  of  aiticular  couples  is  in  each  instance  a 
special  equiangular  spiral,  we  may  conceive  the  two  constihi- 
ent  couples  of  an  articular  combination  to  be  simultaneously 
generated  by  two  similar  aud  equal  equiangular  spirals  placed 
tangentially  on  opposite  sides  of  a  common  axis,  but  with  the 
polar  extremity  of  the  one,  and  the  antij>ukir  extremity  of 
the  other,  in  contact  with  it,  so  tliat  all  tangentially-corre- 
sponding  parts  in  the  genemtive  cun^es  of  the  two  couples 
shall  be  parallel,  while  they  at  the  same  time  glide  along  the 
axis  and  revolve  around  it  in  the  same  direction,  increasing 
their  dimensions  by  successive  increments  in  a  given  ratio  at 
their  antipolar  extremities,  by  revolving  round  their  poles  in 
the  direction  of  these  poles.  The  two  couples  thus  generated 
would  be  respectively  atrial  and  anta^iaiy  the  former  having 
the  pole  of  its  generative  spiral  towards,  the  latter  turned 
away  from,  the  common  axis.  During  the  passage  of  a  com- 
bination of  this  kind  from  its  positive  to  its  negative  phase, 
the  opposite  elements  of  both  of  its  couples  would  respectively 
glide  in  the  same  direction  along  their  threads,  because 
the  proximal  and  distal — i.e.,  the  polar  and  antipolar — ex- 
tremities of  the  couples  are  symmetrical.  But  as  by  conatruc- 
tion  the  one  couple  is  axial,  and  the  other  antaxial,  their 
maigins  are  not  symmetrical,  for  the  polar  maigina  of  the 
axial  couple  are  on  the  concave,  those  of  the  antaxial  on  its 
convex  side.  But  this  asjiumetrical  arrangement  of  the 
margins  of  the  two  couples  of  the  combination  necessarily 
co-ordinates  their  gHding  across  their  threads.  Their  com- 
bined movements  across  their  tlireads  and  their  inclination  in 
relation  to  the  axis  being  simultaneous,  and  all  their  geo- 
metrical relations  being  similar  and  equal — e.g.^  all  tangents 
of  corresponding  points  in  their  curvatures  being  parallel, 
as  the  same  relations  obtain  during  the  passage  of  the  com- 
bination from  its  negative  to  its  positive  phase— it  follows  that 
a  combination  of  this  kind  could  be  screwed  and  unscrewed 
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spiral,  as  it  simultaneously  glides  along  and  revolves  aroiind 
the  axial  line,  to  do  ao  with  its  polar  extremity  directed  either 
towards  or  away  from  that  axis.  In  the  former  case,  the 
proximal  or  polar  margins  of  the  reaultiBg  elements  will 
constitute  the  concave  side  of  the  couple,  which  will  be  con- 
sequently directed  towards  the  axis.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
polar  or  proximal  margins  of  the  resulting  elements  will 
constitute  the  convex  side  of  the  couple,  and  will  therefore  b© 
turned  away  from  the  axis.  These  two  forms  of  articular 
couples  are  therefore  also  respectively  distinguished  by  the 
direction  of  their  secondary  or  transverse  gliding ;  when  the 
polar  side  of  the  couple  is  concave,  or  towards  the  axis,  the 
transverse  gliding  of  the  elements,  during  their  passage  from 
the  positive  to  the  negativo  phase,  is  such  as  that  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  two  portions  of  a  right  line  passing  perpendicularly 
through  the  couple  will  be  towards  the  axis,  and  away  from 
it  on  the  return  from  the  negative  to  the  positive.  Wlien,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  polar  margins  of  the  elements  are  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  couple,  the  elements  glide  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  halves  of  the  perpendicular  line  incline 
away  from  the  axis,  and  towards  it  on  the  return  to  the  posi- 
tive phase.  As  the  collocation  of  these  two  forms  of  articular 
couples  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  construction 
of  certain  joints,  and  as  they  demand  therefore  distinct 
designations,  I  shall  employ  the  term  axitd  to  indicate  a 
couple  the  proximal  side  of  which  is  towards  the  axis,  and 
the  term  aTUcudal  to  indicate  a  couple  the  proximal  side  of 
which  is  convex. 

32.  In  certain  joints,  each  articular  couple  acts  in  concert 
with  a  second  articular  couple,  which  is  developed  around  the 
same  axis,  but  on  the  opposite  sida  For  this  arrangement  I 
shall  employ,  as  in  my  former  communication  on  the  knee- 
joint,  the  term  ariicnlar  combtncUion.  If  we  assume,  as  I 
have  done  thi*:'     '     tt  the  present  communication,  that  the 
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witb  iiicreasiug  and  diramisliing  series  of  contacts,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  single  couple  ;  but  with  this  advantage,  that 
while  the  single  couple,  in  its  negative  phase  and  in  its  minor 
degrees  of  contact,  is  supported  on  one  side  only  of  the  axis, 
an  articular  combination  is  supported  by  two  equal  contacts 
on  opposite  side,s  of  the  axis.  Au  articular  comliination  is  in 
fact  equivalent  to  a  double-threaded  screw,  as  a  single  articular 
couple  may  be  conceived  as  a  single-threaded  screw. 

33.  The  theory  of  the  geometrical  development  of  articular 
surfaces,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  this  com- 
munication, necessarily  involves  the  possibility  of  dexiotrope 
and  scttotrope — ie.,  ri{fhi  and  kfi-hinded  articular  couples  and 
combinations.  The  two  forms  depend  upon  the  dhtjction  iu 
which  the  generative  curve  revolves  around  the  axis,  moving 
w^th  the  hands  of  a  watch  to  the  right  in  a  dexiotrope, 
against  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  a  scteotrope  couple  or  combi- 
nation. We  find  accordingly  that  tlie  corresponding  articular 
couples  and  combinations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body  are 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  direction  of  their  winding. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  pointed  out  in  my  former  communi- 
cation (p,  242)  that  the  anterior  articular  combination  in  the 
knee-joint  is  left-handed  in  the  right  knee  and  right-handed 
in  the  left,  and  that  the  same  relations  obtain  in  the  posterior 
articular  combinations  of  opposite  knee-joints.  In  succeeding 
conimunications  I  will  point  out  that  articular  combinations 
with  opposite  windings,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  similar 
to  those  in  the  knee-joint,  exist  in  the  ankle  and  tarsal,  and 
in  the  elbow  and  carpal  joints  j  and  that  the  hip  and  shoulder 
joints  consist  of  single-threaded  couples,  but  also  with  opposite 
windings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 

34.  The  nature  of  that  more  or  less  marked  restriction  or 
curtailment  of  one  or  both  elements  of  a  couple,  already 
adverted  to  in  paragraph  5,  may  now  be  more  fully  examined. 
This  restriction  or  curtailment   consists   essentially  in  the 
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eliMinatiou  or  removal  of  such  portions  of  one  or  both  of  the 
elements  in  their  typical  form  (that  is,  ia  the  forms  which 
they  would  possess  in  virtue  of  their  completed  geometrical 
construction),  as  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  their  efficient 
action.  Thus,  for  example^  as  one  essential  condition  of 
efficiency  of  an  articular  couple  is  the  provision  of  a  sufficient 
extent  of  perlcct  contact  in  the  negative  phase,  an  articular 
couple  would  act  efficiently,  although  the  whole  of  the  proxi- 
mal margin  of  one  of  tlie  elements  were  removed,  along  with 
as  much  of  the  remaining  portion  of  that  element  as  would 
retain  in  reserve  enough  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  its  dis- 
tal or  antipolar  maFj^in  for  contact,  during  the  negative  phase, 
with  the  distal  or  antipolar  portion  of  the  polar  margin  of  the 
opposite  element ;  or,  expressing  the  matter  in  less  precise  but 
more  direct  tenns,  the  couple  would  act  efficiently  as  regards 
its  passage  to  its  negative  phase,  although  only  the  polar  or 
proximal  extremity  of  one  of  its  elements  were  reserved,  and 
the  place  of  its  removed  portion  supplied  by  soft,  yielding, 
or  elastic  textures.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  only  the 
polar  portion  of  one  of  the  elements  be  retained,  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  opposite  element  may  be  dispensed  with — namely 
the  distal  and  antipolar  portion  of  its  distal  margin.  Both 
elements  of  a  couple  may,  therefore,  be  more  or  less  restricted; 
but  as,  however  much  the  polar  margin  of  the  one  clement 
may  be  curtailed,  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  opposite 
element  must  be  reserved,  I  employ,  as  stated  in  paragraph 
5,  the  terra  restricted  to  designate  the  element  with  ilie  cur- 
tailed, and  the  term  reserved  to  designate  the  element  witli  the 
retained,  polar  margin.  As  the  object  of  the  present  com- 
munication is  to  record  the  general  principles  involved  in  the 
inquiry,  I  reserve  for  succeeding  communications  on  special 
points  all  details  relating  to  articular  elements,  couples,  and 
combinations,  as  well  as  their  relative  adjustments  by  means 
of  ligaments,  fibro- cartilaginous  menisci,  and  synovial  pads. 
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35,  It  appears  necessary,  however,  at  tliis  i>omt  to  anticipate 
80  far  by  recording  a  few  observations  on  the  teleological  re- 
lations or  final  purposes  of  these  peculiar  principles  of  con- 
struction which  characterise  organic  joints. 

From  the  peculiar  character  of  the  curvature  which  obtains 
in  organic  joints,  all  points  of  their  opposite  surfaces  come 
successively  into  and  then  break  contact,  so  that  these  joints 
perform  a  maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  surface- 
contact  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  weakness  which  is  en- 
tailed by  diminution  of  suiface-contact  on  the  organic  as  well 
as  on  artificial  joints,  is  compensated  for  by  muscular  action 
in  the  former  during  its  movements  to  and  from  its  negative 
position,  whereas  the  latter  must  in  all  its  positions  support 
itself.  Botli  the  organic  and  the  artificial  joints  derive  ad- 
vantage from  diminished  surface-contact,  for  their  deterioration 
is  lessened  by  the  diminished  amount  of  pressure  and  Mction. 
But  the  deterioration  of  the  materials  and  structure  of  an 
organic  joint  during  action  may  he  assumed  as  proportionally 
greater  than  that  of  an  ai-tificial  joint,  for  in  addition  to  the 
actual  injury  to  structure  sustained,  there  is,  during  action,  a 
suspension  more  or  less  complete  of  those  nutritive  processes 
on  w^hich  the  ulterior  integrity  of  the  organic  joint  surface 
depends.  The  artificial  joint  surfaces  consist  of  materiala 
which  may  be  assumed  as  not  subject  to  deterioration  of  their 
molecular  constitution,  but  only  in  their  configuration  during 
action  from  pressure  and  attrition-  This  deterioration  cannot 
be  remedied  by  the  economy  of  the  joint,  but  accumulates 
with  dui-ation  of  action,  and  ultimately  demands  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  mechaniciaiL  The  organic  joint  surfaces  again 
not  only  aufler  from  pressure  and  attrition,  but  in  their 
molecular  constitution  aa  well,  and  as  this  molecular  deterio- 
ration diminishes  the  efficiency  of  their  ulterior  action,  the 
organic  joint  is  subjected  to  more  speedy  injury  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  function  than  the  artificial. 
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But  this  liability  of  the  acting  surfaces  of  an  organic  joint 
to  molecular  deterioration  during  action,  while  it  would  sub- 
ject the  joint  to  greater  injury  from  a  given  amount  of  work 
than  an  artificial  joints  is  compensated  for  by  the  curvature  of 
its  articular  surfaces,  which  provides  for  that  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  successive  restorations  in  the  iiiteiTals  of  sue- 
ceasive  contacts.  For  to  whatever  extent  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  an  artificial  joint  may  be  diminished,  there  must  always 
remain  a  certain  extent  of  its  opposite  surfaces  in  contact ;  and 
from  the  circular  form  of  the  transverse  section,  the  successive 
amounts  of  contact,  corresponding  to  a  series  of  equal  changes 
in  angular  position  during  rotation,  must  be  in  arithmetical 
pipgression.  But  in  the  organic  joint  the  successive  amounta 
of  contact,  corresponding  to  successive  equal  increments  of 
angular  position,  will  be  in  geometrical  progression,  during 
which  the  work  done  will  be  inversely  as  th(*  intervals  of 
time  in  wliich  each  portion  of  it  is  perfonned. 

If  we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  deteriomting  efPects  of 
friction  are  diminished  in  both  forms  of  joints  by  an  increase 
of  the  rapidity  of  movement  during  a  given  amount  of  work, 
the  advantage  which  is  gained  by  the  oi^anic  joint  in  time 
eaved  ia  greater  than  that  gained  by  the  artificial  joint  For 
time  IB  an  essential  condition  in  the  restoration  of  organised 
matter,  deteriorated  by  functional  action.  This  condition  of 
time  determines  that  alternation  or  rhythm  which  eharacterises 
all  the  phenomena  of  organised  bodies,  Tlie  alternate  inter- 
vala  of  action  and  inaction,  of  fatigue  and  repose,  of  deteriora- 
tion and  renovation,  of  waking  and  sleep,  of  life  and  death, 
are  not  solely  due  to  the  recurrent  cosmical  conditions  under 
which  organisation  subsists,  but  essentiaUy  depend  on  the 
organic  character  of  oiganised  matter  itselt  Every  portion 
of  organised  mechanism  is  constructed  on  principles  which 
co-ordinate  it  with  the  peculiar  molecular  constitution  of 
oiganised  matter.     It  therefore  appeared  to  be  essential,  that 
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not  only  the  structures  and  phenomena  recorded  in  this  com- 
mimicatiou  should  Lkb  recognised  as  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  oi^anisation,  hut  also  that  the  genemlisation  of 
these  structures  and  phenomena,  as  apparently  detemiined 
by  the  law  of  the  equiangular  spii-al,  should  be  found  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  these  principles. 

36»  The  principle  involved  in  the  gain  of  time  provided 
for  repose  after  functional  activity  in  organic  structure  is  still 
further  iUustrated  by  an  aiTangement  In  organic  joints,  first 
indicated  in  my  former  communication  on  tliis  subject  All 
organic  joints  consist  of  at  least  two  articular  couples,  or  of 
two  articidar  combinations.  The  two  couples  or  two  com- 
hinatious  are  so  arranged  that  during  the  full  action  of  the 
joints — i.<\,  during  the  performance  of  its  two  opposite  move- 
ments— the  one  couple  or  combination  performs  the  work 
during  the  first  half  of  the  first  movement  and  the  last  half 
of  the  second  movement,  while  the  other  couple  or  combina- 
tion pel-forms  the  work  during  the  last  half  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  first  half  of  the  second  movement.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  each  of  the  two  couples  or  combina* 
tions  is  alteraately  in  action  and  out  of  action.  AVliile  the 
one  couple  or  combination  ia  doing  work  and  undergoing  de- 
terioration, the  other  couple  or  combination  is  relieved  from 
functional  activity,  and  engaged  in  its  own  necessary  repara^ 
tinn^that  is,  in  its  own  nutritive  actions. 
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XII^ON  THE  EETLNA. 

The  anatomical  ekmeats  of  the  retina  are  most  satisfactorily 
examined  in  microscopic  sections  made  at  right  angles  to 
tlie  surface  of  the  membrane,  after  maceration  in  dilute  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  the  retina 
exhibits,  from  the  peripheral  to  the.  ceBtral  margin  of  a  suc> 
cessful  section,  a  series  of  strata,  which  may  Ije  distinguished 
as  the  bacillary,  white  ceOular,  grey  cellular,  filamentary,  and 
limitary  layers. 

The  hacillary  layer  consists  of  two  kinds  of  bodies — the 
rotls  and  cones.  The  rods  are  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  with  ex- 
tremities transversely  truncated,  transparent,  and  of  extremely 
delicate  texture.  The  cones  only  differ  from  the  rods  in 
having  their  inner  third,  oi-  two-thirds,  pyriform*  These  are 
arranged  close  together  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  retina^  with  their  external  extremities  applied  against  the 
inner  sniface  of  the  choroid.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  i-etina  the  rods  predominate,  the  cones  being  uniformly 
interspei-sed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yellow  spot,  the 
cones  become  more  frequent;  and  in  the  spot  itself,  they 
alone  constitute  the  bacillary  layer. 

The  transversely  truncated  inner  extremity  of  each  of  the 
rods  is  connected  with  the  deeper  structures  of  the  retina, 
either  by  a  conical  appendage,  which  tapers  inwards  in  the 
form  of  a  filament,  or  by  an  ovoidal  appendage,  which  also 
transmits  a  filament  inwards.  The  inner  extremity  of  each 
of  the  cones  is  terminated   by   a  pear-shaped  appendage, 
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containing  a  nucleus,  and  having  its  stalk  prolonged  inwards, 
like  the  filaments  of  the  rods. 

The  white  cellular  layer  is  composed  of  three  strata — an 
outer,  an  intermediate,  and  an  inner  The  outer  consists  of 
the  ovoidal  nucleated  appendages  of  the  cones  ;  of  the  ovoidal 
appendages  of  the  rods  which  have  such  bodies  attached  ;  and 
of  similar  bodies  in  which  the  conical  appendages  of  the 
other  rods  terminate.  The  intermediate  presents  a  semifluid 
granular  basis,  through  which  numerous  filaments  pass  from 
the  outer  into  the  inner  stratum,  in  a  direction  perj^ndicular 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  retina  These  filaments,  which  issue 
from  the  outer  stratum,  are,  firstly,  the  prolongations  of  the 
filaments  wfaich  proceed  from  the  nucleated  appendages  of 
the  cones  ;  secondly,  the  prolongations  of  the  filaments  which 
proceed  from  the  ovoidal  appendages  of  the  rods  possessing 
such ;  andj  thirdly,  filaments  proceeding  from  the  inner  extre- 
mities of  the  ovoidal  bodies,  wliich  are  connected  with  the 
fiJamentary  terminations  of  the  conical  appendages  of  the 
other  rods.  The  inner  stratum  also  consists  of  two  sets  of 
ovoidal  bodies,  each  of  the  first  connected  with  some  one  of 
the  prolongations  of  the  filaments  of  the  cones,  and  giving  off, 
at  its  opposite  end,  a  similar  filament ;  while  those  of  the 
second  set,  similarly  formed  and  provided,  are  connected  with 
the  prolongations  of  the  filaments  of  the  rods. 

Towards  the  circumference  of  the  retina,  many  rods  may  be 
found,  connected  by  the  filaments  proceeding  from  their  ovoidal 
bodies  with  a  single  filament  passing  into  the  inner  stratum. 
This  connection  never  occurs  between  the  filaments  of  the 
conea,  which  are  thus  invariably  independent  of  one  another. 

There  may  generally  be  found  a  branch  passing  obliquely 
inwards  from  some  part  of  the  filament  of  the  cone  and  rod, 
in  iU  passage  through  the  intermediate  stratum,  or  from  the 
ovoidal  bodies  of  the  inner  stratunt 

The  grey  cellular  layer  consists  of  a  fine  granular  basis^ 
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inch  as  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  brain  ;  of  numerous 
celliiles,  with  distinct  nuclei,  nucleoli,  and  two,  thi^e,  or  lour 
radiatiBg  and  brancldng  prolongations,  as  in  the  cerebrospinal 
axis ;  of  numerous  blood-vessels ;  and  of  prolongations  of  the 
filaments  of  the  rods  and  cones,  passing  inwards  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  retina.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
nucleated  cellules  of  this  layer  are  connected  by  certain  of 
their  prolongations  to  the  filaments  of  the  rods  and  cones  ;  the 
prolongations  of  the  former  being  continuous  with  the  branches 
of  the  latter  in  the  wliite  cellular  layer.  It  may  also  be  con- 
fidently stated  that,  by  means  of  others  of  their  prolongations, 
the  nucleated  cellules  of  this  layer  are  connected  with  the 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  form  the  next 
layer  of  the  retina. 

The  filamentary  layer  is  composed  essentially  of  the 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve.  These  filaments,  as 
soon  as  they  pass  off  from  the  spot,  enter  the  retina,  lose  their 
medidlary*  sheath  and  dai-k  margins,  and  assume  a  delicately 
transparent  grey  tint,  and  somewhat  varicose  fonn.  They 
radiate  in  gradually  diminishing  anastomosing  bundles  all 
round  ;  but,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  they  sweep 
in  cur\^es  from  above,  and  from  below  to  a  Lme  which  passes 
from  the  centre  of  the  nerve  outwards  through  the  yellow 
spot,  converging  at  the  same  time  somewhat  towards  that 
spot.  Tlte  terminations  of  the  constituent  filaments  of  this 
layer  arc  probably  all  continuous  with  certain  of  the  radiations 
of  the  nucleated  cellules  of  the  grey  cellular  layer.  The 
meshes  formed  by  the  bundles  of  this  layer  aflbrd  passage 
iiiwards  to  the  continued  prolongations  of  the  filaments  of  the 
rods  and  cones. 

The  limitary  layer  completes  the  retina  on  the  inner  side* 
It  is  an  extremely  thin,  perfectly  transparent  membrane, 
which,  although  continuous  throughout,  can  only  be  detached 
in  ndnute  portions,  in  connection  with  the  terminal  attach- 
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meuts  of  the  Maraents  of  the  rods  aud  cones,  which  teiTniuate 
on  its  outer  surface  hy  expanding  iiito  conical  brushes,  or  still 
more  minute  threads,  which  would  almost  appear  to  constitute 
the  membrane  itself. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  bacillary,  white 
cellular,  and  grey  cellular  layers,  are  necessarily  absent ;  the 
limitary  membrane  alone  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mass  of  nervous  filaments,  which,  with  the  arteries,  spreads  out 
on  all  sides. 

Over  the  macuJa  lutea  the  baciUary  layer  consists  of  cones 
alone,  the  filaments  of  which  do  not  reach  the  limitary  layer, 
at  least  at  the  fovea  centralis,  but  terminate  in  the  white  cell- 
ular layer.  The  latter  exists,  except  at  the  fovea.  The  grey 
cellulai"  layer  is  distinct  throughout ;  but  towards  the  centre, 
and  at  the  fovea,  its  granular  stratum  is  deficient,  the  nu- , 
cleated  cellules  being  crowded  together  under  the  Hmitary 
layer.  The  filamentary  layer  is  deficient  as  a  lamina,  over 
the  entire  macula  lutea  ;  but  its  constituent  filaments  may  be 
detected  in  the  midst  of  the  nucleated  ceUules  of  the  spot. 
The  peculiar  yellow  pigment  is  diffused  through  all  the 
textures,  with  the  exception  of  the  baciUaiy  layer. 

The  structure  of  the  retina  is  so  delicate,  and  its  investiga- 
tion so  difficult,  that  much  remains  still  to  be  determined 
regarding  the  precise  connection  of  its  different  elements. 
The  sti-ucture  of  the  bacillar)'  layer  having  been  more  parii- 
colarly  examined  by  Gottsche  and  Hannover,  and  the  white 
cellular  layer  by  Bowman,  Pacini  traced  the  filaments  inwards 
from  the  rods  aud  cones  into  the  white  cellular  layer.  The 
discovery  of  the  filaments  themselves,  and  their  passage 
inwards  to  the  limitary  layer,  is  due  to  Heinrich  Muller,  by 
whom,  along  with  Kolliker,  the  general  anatomical  connec- 
tions of  the  microscopic  elements  of  the  retina  have  been 
more  particidarly  traced.  According  to  H.  Muller  and 
Kolliker,  the  rods  and  cones  are  connected  by  what  may  now 
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clonoiiiinated  the  Miillerian  iilamenta  to  the  limitary 
menibrane  ;  the  various  bodies  which  constitute  the  white 
cellular  layer  being  connected  with  these  filaments  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  branch  which  proceeds  from 
each  of  the  Miillerian  filaments  in  its  course  through  the 
inner  stmtum  of  the  white  cellular  layer  becomes  continuous 
with  one  of  the  radiations  of  one  of  the  nucleated  cells  of  the 
grey  cellidar  layer ;  all  the  cells  of  this  layer  therefore  being 
connected  with  aU  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  The 
remaining  radiations  of  the  cellules  of  the  grey  layer,  passing 
inwards,  form  the  commencements  of  the  ultimate  filaments 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  filamentary  layer  of  the  retina. 

In  reference  to  those  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  retina 
upon  which  that  impression  is  made,  which,  when  conveyed 
to  the  sensoriiim,  terminates  in  the  perception  of  light,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  non-sensibility  of  the  retina  at  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  its  perfect  sensibility  at  the  macula 
lutea,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  prove  that  this  function 
is  not  performed  by  the  filaments  of  the  nerve. 

Kolliker  concludes,  by  exclusion  of  the  other  elements, 
that  the  rods  and  cones,  with  the  ^Miillerian  filaments,  are  the 
structures  on  which  objective  light  first  impresses  itsel£  He 
believes  the  seat  of  this  impression  to  be  in  the  rods  and  cones, 
and  also  probably  in  the  inner  ends  of  the  Miillerian  filaments. 
He  has  examined  with  great  cara  the  chemical  and  structural 
characters  of  theae  bodies,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  they 
are  nervous  structures. 

Briicke  and  Hannover  conceive  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
bacillary  layer  to  be  structures  which  reflect  the  light  back 
again  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina  against  the  filaments 
ary  layer,  on  which  it  is  thus  impressed.  Helmholtz,  again^ 
who  does  not  admit  the  sensibility  to  light  of  this  layer, 
believes  the  reflected  light  to  act  upon  the  grey  cellular 
layer. 
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Having  carefuHy  examined  the  retina  since  these  obser- 
vations and  %dewB  have  been  pubhshed,  I  have  succeeded  in 
verifying  the  majority  of  the  structures  and  relations  described 
by  Mtiller  and  Koliiker ;  but  cannot  coincide  with  the  latter 
in  opinion  that  the  rods,  cones,  and  jMiillerian  filaments  are 
nervous  structures.  They  have  neither  the  general  aspect 
nor  the  anatomical  relations  of  mere  nervous  textures.  Each 
rod  or  cone,  with  its  Mtillerian  filament  extending  inwards  to 
the  limitary  membrane,  with  the  ovoidal  bodies  developed  on 
it,  would  appear  referable  rather  to  the  class  of  sti-uctures  to 
which  the  touch-corpuscles  and  Pacinian  bodies  belong. 
They  are  structures  developed  around  the  extremities  of  the 
ultimate  Elaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  those  extremities  in  the  necessary  position  and  cir- 
cumstances for  being  impressed  by  the  rays  of  light  The 
ultimate  nerve-filament  enters  the  Mitllerian  stem  of  the  rod 
or  coue  as  it  passes  through  the  white  cellular  layer.  This 
filament  is  probably,  as  has  been  stated,  a  radiation  from  one 
of  the  grey  cells,  which  if  they  be  collectively  connected  to 
all  the  rods  and  cones,  as  well  as  to  the  filaments  of  the  optic 
nerve,  may  safely  be  consideretl,  as  Koliiker  has  pointed  out, 
to  be  a  retinal  ganglion,  intermediate  between  the  sentient 
points  of  the  retina  and  the  sensoriura,  as  well  as  between  the 
corresponding  points  of  its  own  and  of  the  opposite  eye.  The 
ultimate  nerve-filament,  as  it  enters  the  Miillerian  stem 
obliquely  outwards,  probably  terminates  towards  or  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rod  or  cone^  so  as  to  have  its  transverse 
section  directed  outwards  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
rod  or  cone.  I^et  it  now  be  assumed  that  a  ray  of  hght  cannot 
impress  an  ultimate  optic  filament,  except  it  impinge  upon 
the  free  extremity  in  the  axis — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the 
transverse  section ;  and  let  it  also  be  admitted,  with  Bracke 
and  Helmholtz,  that  it  is  by  light  reflected  from  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  that  vision  is  affected,  then  the  theory  of  the  retina 
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in  primary  vision  becomes  more  consistent.  The  divergent 
pencil  of  light  wliich  proceeds  fk»m  any  visible  point  to  the 
eye,  becoming  convergent  after  having  entered  the  refractive 
media,  passing  through  the  perfectly  transparent  retina,  is 
probably  brought  to  a  point  at  the  surface  of  the  choroid  or 
outer  part  of  the  baciJlaiy  layer  of  the  retina,  and  is  not 
entirely  absoi'bed  there,  but  is  reflected  as  a  divergent  pencO. 
In  passing  towards  the  point  of  reflection,  the  rays  of  the 
pencil  cannot  impress  any  part  of  the  retina,  because  they 
cannot  impinge  on  any  of  its  nervous  elements  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  these  can  be  affected — viz.,  against  their  free 
extremities  at  a  right  angle.  Certain  of  the  rays,  however, 
of  the  reflected  pencil— viz.  those  which  pass  along  the  axis 
of  a  rod  or  cone  in  the  bacillary  layer — will  impinge  in  the 
proper  direction  on  the  contained  nervei  and  produce  the 
luminiferous  impression.  No  confusion,  therefore,  can  result 
from  the  multitude  of  convergent  and  divergent  rays  which 
is  passing  through  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  through  the 
retina,  for  those  only  are  capable  of  impressing  which  are 
reflected  along  the  axes  of  the  cones  and  rods.  The  human 
sensorium  receives  from  the  retin^  the  impression  of  a  picture, 
which  is  not  continuous,  but  made  up  of  detached  points  ;  as 
in  the  vision  of  the  insect,  which  only  sees  an  object  by  as 
many  points  aa  can  transmit  rays  along  the  axes  of  its  eye- 
tubules. 

The  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  belongs  morphologically 
to  the  transparent  humours  of  the  eye.  The  original  bulb  of 
the  eye,  whether  it  be  a  mere  process  of  the  brain,  or  partly  a 
pulp  developed  on  the  tcgiunentary  membrane,  forms  over  its 
entire  free  surface  transparent  (cuticular)  structures.  That 
portion  of  the  firee  surface  of  the  pulp  which  is  directed 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  eye-follicle,  developes  the  lens,  the 
cornea,  and  the  vitreous  humour.  That  portion  again,  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  follicle,  and  which 
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becomes  choioid,  developes  the  bacillary  layer  with  its  rods 
and  cones.  As  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  increase  in  size, 
the  pulp  or  retina  becomes  cup-shaped,  and  intermediate 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  transparent  structure  de- 
veloped from  its  original  spheroidal  surfiGtce. 
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XIII— ON  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  LIGHT  ACTS  ON 
THE  ULTIMATE  NERVOUS  STRUCTUEES  OF 
THE  EYE,  AND  ON  THE  EELATIONS  BETW':EEN 
SIMPLE  AND  COiMPOUND  EYES.* 


Since  the  publication,  iu  1826,  of  Joh,  MuUer^s  Verglekhende 
Phys^iolofjie  de^  Gesiditssinnes,  physiologists  have  admitted  three 
fundamental  forms  of  the  organ  of  \^8ion,  1st,  The  eye-spot, 
organised  for  the  mere  perception  of  Hght ;  2rf,  The  compound 
eye,  in  which  the  picture  on  the  nervous  surface  is  a  mosaic  j 
Zd,  The  simple  eye,  iu  which  the  retinal  picture  is  continu- 
ous. The  difierence  between  the  simple  and  compoimd  eye, 
as  explained  by  MiiUer,  and  since  generally  admitted,  consists 
in  this,  that  the  formation  of  the  picture  in  the  simple  eye  is 
the  result  of  the  convergence  of  all  the  pencils  diverging  from 
the  visible  points  of  the  object  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retina,  by  means  of  the  lenticular  stnictures  of  the  oi^an  ; 
while,  in  the  compound  eye,  the  picture  is  formed  by  the 
stopping  off,  by  means  of  the  constituent  crystalline  columns 
of  the  eye  of  all  rays  except  those  wluch  pass  in  or  near  the 
axes  of  the  colunms.  The  extent  of  surface  of  any  object,  and 
the  number  of  separate  parts  of  such  surface,  represented  on 
the  nervous  structure  of  a  compound  eye,  will  vary,  therefore, 
in  terms  of  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  curvature  of  the 
superficial  ocular  surface,  the  corresponding  inclination  of  the 
cr^^staliine  columns  to  one  another,  the  size  of  their  individual 

*  Read  before  Xha  Kojal  Sodety  of  Edmburgli,  April  %  1S57. 
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transverse  sections,  and  tlieir  lengths.  The  continuous  retinal 
pictniTe  in  the  simple  eye  is  psychically  interpreted  as  a  con- 
tiBUons  image.  If,  therefore,  the  possessor  of  a  compound  eye 
petceives  a  continuous  image  of  on  object,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  more  complex  psychical  operation,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  separate  portions  of  the  ocular  mosaic  picture 
are  psychically  combined,  and  interpreted  as  a  continuous 
whole. 

The  successive  researches  of  Treviranus,  Gottsche,  Han- 
nover, Pacini,  IL  Miiller,  and  Kolliker,  have  determined  the 
existence  and  general  structure  of  close-set  rods  or  columns, 
which  extend  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
retina,  in  the  midst  of  the  nervous  and  vascidar  textures  of 
that  membrane.  The  outer  extremities  of  these  rods  present 
a  crystalline 'columnar  aspect,  and  constitute,  collectively,  the 
external  layer  of  the  retina,  usually  termed  Jacob's  membrane. 
The  ultimate  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  after  being  connected 
in  a  plexiform  arrangement  in  the  ganglionic  layer  of  the 
retina,  terminate  each  independently  in  the  more  perfect  poition 
of  the  retinal  field*  by  passing  into,  or  becoming  continuous 
with*  the  inner  end  or  side  of  a  rod.  Kolliker  considers  these 
rods  as  nervous  structures— tlmt  is,  as  terminal  portions  of  the 
nerve-filaraents  themselves  ;  and  holds  that  they  constitute  the 
parts  of  the  nervous  stnicture  of  the  eye  on  wliich  objective 
light  primarily  acts. 

Having  myself  caref  idly  examined  the  stmcture  to  wbich 
I  have  now  alluded,  I  have  been  able  to  verify  the  more  im- 
portant anatomical  details,  as  described  by  their  discoreren, 
and  agree  with  Kolliker  in  considering  the  rods  as  the  primary 
optic  apparatus.  I  ciannot,  however,  coincide  witli  this  dis- 
tinguished observer  in  holding  these  rods  as  modified  nerv^ 
filaments.  I  hold  them  to  be  special  struct ures  appended  to 
the  extremities  of  the  ultimate  nerve-filaments,  and  referable 
to  the  same  category  as  the  I'aaiuian  bodies,  toiich-corpuscles» 
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rods  of  Corti,  etc. ;  and,  moi'eover,  so  far  am  I  from  coinciding 
with  Kolliker  in  Ms  speculations  as  to  the  part  of  the  rod  on 
wMch  the  objective  light  acts,  that  I  have  found  myself  com- 
pelled, not  only  from  the  consideration  of  the  structures  them- 
selves, but  also  from  the  development  of  the  eye  itself,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  compound  eye»  to  conceive  the  rays 
of  light  as  acting  upon  the  retina,  not  as  they  impinge  upon 
it^  or  pass  through  it  from  beiore,  but  as  they  pass  backward 
again  out  of  the  eye  afU^r  reflection  from  the  choii:*id. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  rods,  and  more  especially  of 
those  portions  termed  MiiUerian  filaments,  where  they  col- 
lectively amalgamate  iu  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  retina, 
indicate,  as  I  believe  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  they 
consist  of  a  modification  of  connective  tissue,  enveloping  and 
supporting  the  extremities  of  the  ultimate  nerve-filaments  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  special  atructiufes,  which,  from  their 
functions,  may  be  termed  pkotfEstkefic  bodies. 

That  special  structures  are  required  for  the  initiation  of 
action  in  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve  by  objective  light, 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  facts,  that  the  nervous  fila- 
Baents  of  the  retina,  and  the  cut  extremities  of  these  filaments 
on  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  not  affected  by  it,  although 
irritation  of  the  same  filaments  by  electrical  or  other  means 
produces  subjective  luminous  phenomena-  Subjective  sounds 
may  be  produced  by  various  modes  of  initation  ;  but  actual 
sonant  vibrations  can  only  excite  the  acoustic  filaments  through 
the  medium  of  the  rods  of  Corti,  or  the-  corresponding  terminal 
structures  in  the  vestibule.  Corresponding  terminal  structures 
are  in  like  manner  appended  to  the  tactile,  olfactory,  and 
gustatory  nerves,  apparently  for  a  similar  purpose,  to  provide 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  initial  excitement  of  the  nervous 
current  by  those  secondary  properties  of  external  bodies  to 
which  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  and  smeO,  are  related. 

When  the  attention  of  anatomists  was  directed,  a  few  years 
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ago,  to  tho  structure  and  physiological  sigiiitication  of  the 
colnrans  of  the  retina,  by  the  observations  of  H.  Miiller  and 
KoUiker,  I  became  satisfied  that  those  structures  are  not,  a&  the 
latter  asserted,  nervous  structures,  properly  so  called,  but 
special  structures,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Pacinian  bodies 
and  the  tactile  corpuscles.  I  stated  and  explained  my  oi>mion 
of  the  nature  of  these  bodies  iu  a  lecture  on  the  retina  delivered 
and  reported  in  1864*  But  I  had  generalised  these  relations 
of  neiTous  filaments  to  special  terminal  exciting  structures, 
still  further,  in  the  zoological  lectures  which  I  delivered  in 
1853,  for  my  late  distinguished  colleague  and  preceptor.  Pro- 
fessor  Jameson*  I  also  expounded  it  at  considerable  length 
in  my  course  of  Icctuies  last  winter  (1855-6).  1  shall  now 
state  the  doctrine  in  general  terms,  not  only  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  simple  and  compound  fonns  of  eye ;  but  also  because  l 
am  anxious  to  put  on  record,  by  submitting  it  to  this  Society, 
a  generalisation  wliich  appears  to  me  of  primary  importance 
in  the  general  physiology  of  the  ner\'ous  system.  1  assume, 
as  established  the  doctrine  of  Du  liois  Eeymond,  that  a  nerve- 
filament  is  capable  of  propagating  the  nervous  current  equally 
well  in  both  directions  ;  and  that  the  physical  and  physiolo- 
gical characters  of  this  current  diifer  in  no  respect,  are  in  fact 
identical  in  the  so-caUed  motor  and  in  the  so-called  sensory 
filaments,  whether  special  or  common.  I  also  assume  as 
established  that  the  specific  manner  in  which  a  centripetal 
nerve-current  is  converted  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  fila- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  is  physiologically  reflected  into  the  motor 
filaments,  or  psycliically  interpreted  as  sensation — depends 
upon  the  physiological  or  psychical  endowments  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  nen^ous  centre  with  which  the  filaments 
are  connected.  Tlie^e  two  positions  being  assumed,  then,  I 
hold  that,  although  the  idtimate  nervous  filament  may  have 

•  Edinburgh  Medkal  Journal^  p.  377,  1865  ;  mad  No.  XII.  in  tliia  volume. 
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its  functional  carrent  (that  is.  the  comiDou  nervous  current) 
excited  or  initiated  by  electrical  or  other  physical  or  chemical 
agencies,  yet  this  cun-ent  can  only  be  initiated  or  excited,  for 
the  special  functional  purposes  for  which  each  nervous  fila- 
ment is  provided  in  the  economy,  by  the  structure  or  tissue 
with  wliich  such  filament  is  connected  peripherally.  If  so. 
then  not  only  ai*e  the  individual  filaments  of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  provided  with  current-exciting  structures  at 
their  peripheral  extremities,  by  means  of  which  alone  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  related  can  initiate  the  nerve-cuj-- 
rent;  but  also  centripetal  nerve-filaments  of  whatever  kind 
are  provided,  in  their  connection  with  the  textures  from  which 
they  proceed,  with  arrangements  by  means  of  which  alone 
their  functional  currents  can  be  initiated. 

From  this  point  of  \iew  every  particular  structure  in  the 
organism  from  which  nervous  filaments  proceed  to  the  nervous 
centre  may  be  considered,  with  reference  to  the  nervous 
system^  as  a  peripheral  nervous  organ — that  is,  an  organ 
capable  of  exciting  or  initiating  centripetal  ner\^e-current ; 
which  is  physiologically  converted,  or  psycliically  interpreted, 
at  the  corresponding  central  oi^an,  according  to  the  special 
endowments  of  that  central  organ. 

After  this  preliminary  statement,  I  am  in  a  position  from 
which  I  can  explain  the  mode  in  which  I  understand  the 
stnictm-e  and  actions  of  the  rods  of  the  retina  in  the  simple, 
and  the  columns  in  the  compound  eye. 

1.  /»  tlu^  Simple  Eye. — A  my  of  light  can  only  impress  an 
ultimate  retinal  nervous  filament  under  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  are,  that  it  should  impinge  upon  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  filament  in,  or  parallel  t*>,  the  axis  of  that 
filament,  or  within  a  ceit^iin  angle  to  that  axis. 

All  rays  impinging  on  the  distal  extremity  of  an  ultimate 
retinal  nervous  filament  under  the  conditions  stated  I  term 
pkotogcidc  rays.     Kiiys  impinging  upon,  or  passuig  through, 
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the  filament  in  any  other  direction,  msiy  be  termed  aphoi'Ogen'k, 
The  distal  portion  of  the  ultimate  retinal  nervous  filament  I 
distinguish  as  the  pkoteesthdic  mrfact. 

In  order  that  the  ultimate  retinal  nervous  filament  may 
be  subjected  to  the  rays  of  light  under  the  required  conditions 
of  vision,  its  distal  extremity  or  photaesthetic  surface  is  inclosed 
in  a  peculiar  structure,  consisting  of  a  so-called  rod  or  ami 
(which  I  distinguish  as  the  crystalline  column) ^  and  its  ap- 
pended Mtillerian  filament,  with  its  nuclear  enlargements. 
This  structure  constitutes  a  specific  kind  of  peripheral  nervous 
organ,  wliich,  from  its  function,  I  term  a  phottEsthetie  hody* 

A  photsesthetic  body  consists  of  a  distal  segment,  or 
dioptric  portion,  elongated,  cylindrical,  or  club-shaped,  homo- 
geneous, transparent,  and  highly  refractive,  usually  termed 
the  rod  or  cone ;  and  a  proximal  segment  or  pedunclei,  with 
its  nuclear  enlargements,  into  which  the  ultimate  nervoua  i 
filament  passes,  and  within  which  it  apparently  terminatea^ 
probably  at  its  outer  end. 

The  entire  aspect  and  arrangement  of  these  photassihetic 
bodies,  their  predominance  over  the  other  parts  of  the  retina 
at  the  axial  spot  of  the  eye,  and  the  direct  continuity  of  their 
stems  vnih.  the  nerve-filaments  at  that  spot,  appear  to  me  to 
indicate  not  only  the  nature  of  their  functions,  but  also  the 
general  features  of  the  mode  in  w^hich  it  is  eftected.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  rays  wliich  act  upon  the  nervous 
filaments  must  be  such  rays  as  the  arrangement  permits  to 
pass  from  behind  forwards  in  the  axes  of  the  photaesthetic 
bodies.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected,  and  consequently  irregularly  dispersed  within 
the  eyeball  from  the  choroid  and  bacillary  layer,  etc.^  is  very 
considerable  ;  and  it  consequently  becomes  a  very  important- 
question,  to  determine  in  what  manner  this  reflected  and 
irregularly-dispersed  light  is  prevented  from  affecting  the 
retina.     The  view  which  I  have  already  given  of  the  stmcture 
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and  probable  mode  of  action  of  the  photaesthetic  bodies  affords 
the  basis  of  a  hypothesis  which  meets  all  the  conditions  of 
the  question,  and  is  in  fall  accordance  with  the  comparative 
anatomy  and  development  of  the  oi^an  of  vision.  I  cannot 
interpret  the  functions  of  the  structure  of  the  retina  as  now 
determined,  except  by  assuming  that  the  phot^eathetic  columns 
are  impressed  not  by  the  light  as  it  enters  the  eye,  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  irregularly  reflected  and  dis|jeTsed  in  itg  interior, 
but  only  by  those  rays  whichj  in  their  passage  backwards  to 
the  pupil,  pass  along,  or  nearly  in,  the  axes  of  the  crystalline 
rods  or  colomng  of  the  photffisthetic  bodies,  so  as  to  reach  the 
photaBsthetic  spots  under  the  required  conditions*  No  con- 
fusion, therefore,  can  result  from  the  multitude  of  convergent 
and  divergent  rays  which  pass  throxigh  the  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  through  the  retina.  By  this  means,  the  numerous 
lays  not  necessary  for  vision,  are  as  it  were  eliminated  from 
the  operation,  the  eye  being  blind  to  tliem^  and  ailected  only 
by  such  as  are  reilecti^d  backwards  to  the  pupil  along  the  axes 
of  the  crystalline  columns. 

2.  The  Crystallim  Columns  of  the  Cmnponnd  ^ye, — Ask 
stated  in  my  lecture  on  the  retina,  formerly  alluded  to,  I 
oonceive  the  crystalline  columns  in  the  eye  of  the  insect  ox 
crab  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  retinal  rods  in  the 
spheroidal  or  simple  eye.  That  they  do  so  may  be  held  as 
established  by  the  researches  of  J.  MtiUer  on  the  laws  of 
vision  in  the  compound  eya  Miiller  even  refers  to  the 
coltunnar  structure  of  the  retina,  as  presenting  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  compound 
eye.  F,  Leydig,  in  an  elaborate  inemoir  published  in  Miiller's 
Archw.  in  1855,  on  the  stnicture  generally  of  the  Ajthropoda, 
examines  minutely  the  structure  of  the  simple  and  compound 
eyes,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  crystalline  columns 
of  theiT  compound  eyes,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  structures 
in  their  so-called  simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  arc  of  the  same  nature 
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as  the  so-called  rods  and  coues^ — that  is,  the  photivsthetic  bodies 
which  I  have  already  described  in  the  retina  of  the  vertebrate 
eye.  But  Leydig  entirely  loses  sight  of  a  fact,  which,  if  un- 
explained, vitiates  his  conclusion  as  to  the  physiological 
identity  of  the  bodies  in  question.  In  the  annulose  or 
molluscous  eye,  whether  in  its  so-called  simple  or  compound 
form,  the  crystalline  columns  are  directed,  like  the  tubes  of 
so  many  telescopes,  towards  the  object,  the  con-esponding 
nervous  filamenta  passing  to  them  from  behind  ;  whereas  the 
crystalline  rods  of  the  vertebrate  retina  are  directed  away  from 
the  object — that  is,  towards  the  back  of  the  eye— are  in  contact, 
in  fact,  with  the  choroid,  wliile  their  nervous  filaments  are  con- 
nected to  them  in  fronts— tliat  is,  between  them  and  the  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  correct  in  holding  that  the 
veitebrate  eye  is  act^-d  upon  by  those  rays  only  which  are 
reflected  from  its  choroidal  surface,  I  have  not  only  e.xplained 
physiologically  why  its  retinal  columns  are  reversed,  but  I  am 
legitimately  entitled,  as  Leydig  is  not,  to  consider  them  as  the 
homologues  of  the  crystalline  columns  of  the  annulose  and 
molluscous  eye. 

But  the  teleological  explanation  of  the  opposite  arrange- 
ment of  the  corresponding  structures  in  the  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  eye,  is,  in  the  present  phase  of  the  science,  in- 
sufficient. The  difference  must  be  explained  morphologically. 
This  explanation  is  aflbrded  by  the  diftei-ent  modes  in  which 
the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate — ^that  is,  the  simple  and 
compound— eyes  are  developed. 

In  the  comp(*und  eye  the  primordial  ocular  papilla  or 
convexity,  which  is  only  slightly  protuberant,  has  its 
cutaneous  or  superficial  surface  immediately  converted  into 
the  crystalline  columnar  structure,  the  individual  columns  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  filaments  of  the  subjacent  optic 
nerve.     The  columns  are  all  therefore  directed  to  the  object 

Tlie  primoi'dial  cei'ebi'o-cutaueous  spheroidal  protuberance 
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or  papilla  of  the  simple  refracting  or  vertebrate  eye,  is  speedily 
hollowed  out  in  front  by  the  development  in  or  npon  it  of  the 
lens  and  vitreous  humour,  so  that  from  a  spheroidal  convex 
surface,  the  primordial  protuberance  assumes  the  form  of  a 
cup,  with  its  mouth  directed  forwards,  and  its  cavity  occupied 
by  the  refracting  media  of  the  organ.  This  cup-shaped  mass 
is  the  retina ;  the  cryBtalline  rods  are  not  developed  on  its 
concave  snrfiftce,  but  on  its  outer  or  convex  surface,  as  they 
exist  on  the  convexity  of  the  compound  eye — ^that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  the  sphere,  but  directed  backwards, 
on  account  of  the  nearly  spheroidal  surfieuie. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  what  appears  to  be  the 
physiological  superiority  of  the  simple  over  the  compound 
eya  As  the  simple  eye  is  acted  on  by  reflected  light  only, 
it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  rays  not  required  for  the  definition 
of  the  image.  It  is  also  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  a  much 
more  delicate  or  minute  mosaic  representation  of  the  object, 
from  its  microscopic  and  reversed  photsesthetic  bodies  being 
in  contact  with  the  reflecting  choroidal  surface  on  which  that 
image  is  formed.  It  moreover  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  contiguous  image,  formed  by  the  lenticular  structures,  and 
the  mosaic  image,  which  results  from  its  crystalline  rods. 
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XIV.— ON  THE  LAMINA  SPIRAUS  OF  THE 
COCHLEA. 


Thb  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  instead  of  being,  ajs  hitherto 
supposed,  a  single  layer,  osseous  in  the  inner,  and  membran- 
ona  in  the  outer  portion  of  ite  extent,  is  a  double  Btnictnre, 
with  numerous  complex  arrangements  in  its  interior. 

The  osseous  and  membranous  portions  of  the  lamina 
spiralis^  as  hitherto  understood,  may  be  considered  as  the 
boBifl  of  the  entire  complex  structure  as  it  is  now  ascertained 

The  osseous  portion  of  the  lamina  contains  the  cochlear 
nerves  in  closely-arranged  canals,  which,  at  its  outer  margin, 
coalesce  in  a  chink  or  fissure,  which  contains  the  ganglion 
recently  discovered  by  Corti,  and  affords  exit  to  the  nervous 
filaments. 

The  membranouB  portion  of  the  lamina  consists,  as 
discovered  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  of  a  membrane  which, 
except  at  its  outer  and  inner  margins,  is  closely  streaked  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  cochlea,  and  hence  denomi- 
nated zona  pectinata.  The  outer  margin  of  the  membrane  is 
attached  by  means  of  a  fibro-nucleated  texture  to  the  accessory 
spiral  lamina  of  Huscldte,  and  to  the  neighbouring  groove 
This  fibro-nucleated  structure  is  the  cochlear  muscle  of  Todd 
and  Bowman — the  spiral  cochlear  ligament  of  Kolliker.  The 
inner  margin  of  the  membrane  is  attached  to  that  lip  of  the 
fissure  of  the  osseous  lamina  which  is  next  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea,  but  si3  as  to  leave  numerous  orifices  or  more  or  less 
obliqup  canals,  through  which,  as  KoUiker  has  ascertained, 
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the  extremities  of  the  cochlear  nerve-filaments  pass  to  the 
vestibular  surface  of  tho  mcmbmue*  The  cochlear  nerves, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  distribtited^  &s  has  hitherto  been 
supposed^  on  the  tympanic  asi>ect  of  tlie  lamina  spiralis,  pass 
through  it  to  its  vestibular  aspect ;  its  entire  tympanic  sur- 
face, and  the  nerves  in  their  transit  across  that  surface,  from 
the  fissure  in  the  osseous  to  the  orifices  in  the  membranous 
portion,  being  covered  by  the  fibro-serous  lining  membrane  of 
the  osseous  labyrinth.  It  thus  appears  that  all  the  complex 
structures  in  comiection  with  the  lamina  spiralis,  usually  so 
called,  of  the  cochlea,  are  situated  on  its  vestibular  aspect 

These  structui^^  are — 1.  The  habenula  sulcata,  situated 
chiefly  on  the  osseous  lamina,  and  discovered  by  Todd  and 
Bowman  ;  2.  The  habenula  denticulata,  situated  on  the  mem- 
branous lamina,  discovered  by  Corti,  and  latterly  ascertained 
by  Kolliker  to  be  connected  witJi  the  coclilear  nerves  ;  3. 
The  membrane  of  Corti,  covered  on  its  vestibular  surface  by 
the  serous  lining  membrane  of  the  osseous  labjTinth,  first 
partially  recognised  by  Corti,  but  lattedy  more  fully  described 
by  Claudius ;  4  Large  vesicular  cells  which  occupy  the 
space  between  the  membrane  of  Corti  and  the  lamina  spiralis, 
usually  so  called,  first  recognised  by  Corti,  but  more  precisely 
determined  by  Claudiua 

The  habt3Qula  sulcata  is  a  structure  of  cartilaginous  aspect, 
which,  rapidly  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  advances  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  osseous  kniina,  inclines  over  and  beyond 
thai  margin  so  as  to  form  the  sulcus  spiralis  of  Buschke.  It 
consists  of  columns,  which  at  its  tliin  inner  edge  are  set  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  bones,  and  therefore 
expose  their  free  extremities  on  its  vestibular  aspect  To- 
wards  its  thick  or  outer  edge  the  columns  become  more  and 
more  inclined,  so  as  to  expose  more  and  more  of  their  sides, 
and  at  the  edge  itself  they  form  a  series  of  elongated,  slightly 
clavate  and  flatteneil,  clear  glistening  teeth,  which  project 
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over  the  groove  of  Huschke.  Some  of  the  colmnns  di\ide^ 
others  imiie  together,  as  they  pass  outAvards  to  form  these 
teeth;  which  are  termed  "teeth  of  the  first  series."  In  the 
grooves  between  the  columns  are  numeroua  nuclei,  whicJi 
resist  acetic  acid,  while  the  former  swell  up,  and  become 
somewhat  striated  under  its  action. 

The  habenula  denticulata  consists  of  a  series  of  apparently 
jointed  rods,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  membranous  poitiou 
of  the  so-called  lamina  spiralis  ;  each  rod  iu  the  series  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  cochlea  The  first  or 
inner  segments  of  these  rods  form  a  seriea  of  compressed 
laminse,  attached  across  the  bottom  of  Huschke's  spiral 
groove,  with  narrow  chinks  between  them,  which  are,  in  fact, 
the  orifices  through  which  the  cochlear  nerve-filaments  pass, 
as  already  stated-  These  central  segments  are  the  **  dents 
apparents  "  of  CortL  The  second  segment,  or  portion  of  each 
rod,  is  also  compressed,  and  lies  fiat  on  the  membranous 
spiral  lamina,  and  is  loose  and  movable,  excejDt  at  its  inner 
end,  where  it  presents  an  enlargement  like  a  nucleus,  which 
was  supposed  by  Corti  to  be  the  joint  by  means  of  which  the 
rod  is  attached  to  and  moves  on  the  membrane  ;  but  which 
KoUiker  has  discovered  to  be  the  point  at  which  one  or  more 
of  the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerves  become 
connected  w^ith  the  rod,  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
orifices  already  mentioned  Tlie  series  fomied  by  these 
second  segments  of  the  rods  are  the  so-called  "  teeth  of  the 
second  order."  The  terminal  segment  is  connected  with  the 
second  by  means  of  two  short  quadrilateral  segments,  the 
**  coins  articulaires  "  of  Corti  The  terminal  segment  is  elon- 
gated and  compressed.  To  its  upper  surface  tlii*ee  pyriform 
bodies,  each  of  which  contains  a  nucleus,  are  attached  by 
short  peduncles,  so  as  to  be  laid  over  one  another,  from 
within  outwards.  Corti  and  Kolliker  describe  the  outer 
extiH^mity  of  this  segment  as  somewhat  expanded  and  forked, 
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and  also  as  free  or  loost?.  But  Claudius  has  ascertained  that 
the  expanded  extremity  is  attached  to  the  laraiua  pectinata, 
80  that  the  rod  cannot  move  to  and  from  the  membrane,  as 
Corti  has  supposed. 

It  must  here  be  obseiTcd,  that  the  first  or  inner  segments 
of  the  rods,  the  **  dents  apparents "  are  attached  throughout^ 
and  from  their  position  and  relations  belong  rather  to  the 
structure  of  the  habenula  sulcata,  than  to  that  of  the  habenula 
denticulata.  The  latter  consists,  then,  essentially  of  the 
second  and  tenmnal  segment  described  above,  connected 
together  by  the  short  "  articxdar  "  portions.  The  cocklear  rod, 
pro j>erly  so-called,  consists  therefore  of  two  principal  segments, 
the  inner  segment  being  connected  with  one  or  more  ultimate 
nerve-filaments,  and  the  outer  fastened  at  its  external  end  to 
the  membrane  on  which  it  lies. 

Corti  has  described  a  thin  membrane  covered  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  labyrinth,  and  extending  from  the  pro- 
minent surface  of  the  habenula  sulcata  somewhat  beyond  the 
habenula  denticulata  Tlie  space  between  this  membrane 
and  the  "dents  apparents,"  and  also  the  spiral  groove  of 
Huschke,  are  occupied,  according  to  him,  by  large  transparent 
nucleated  vesicles.  Similar  vesicles,  conceived  to  be  epithelial 
by  their  discoverer,  occupy  the  space  between  the  mem- 
branous lamina  spiralis  and  that  portion  of  Corti's  membrane 
which  extends  beyond  the  habenula  denticulata.  The  rods  of 
the  cochlea,  therefore,  according  to  Corti,  move  like  a  series 
of  hammer  or  pianoforte  key3,-in  a  space  included  between 
the  membrane  discovered  by  him,  and  the  lamina  spiralis, 
usually  so-called.  Claudius,  however,  has  shown  that  Corti*s 
membrane  extends  out  to  the  external  wall  of  the  cochlea ; 
and  that  the  entire  space  between  it  and  the  lamina  spiralis, 
usually  so-called,  is  occupied  by  vesicular  structure. 

The  following  are  the  residts  of  observations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  deseriptions  of  Corti,  KolHker, 
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and  Claudius.  The  merabraue  of  Corti  extends,  as  Claudius 
has  stated,  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  the  lai^ 
oeUa  between  it  and  tho  laniina  spiralis  have  extremely 
thin  walls*  and  transparent  contents,  so  that  they  resemble, 
when  pressed  togetlier,  an  areolar  network.  Portions  of 
the  rods  were  also  occasionally  seen  curled  up,  and  as  ob- 
served by  Claudius,  attached  by  their  expanded  extremi- 
ties, in  series,  to  the  membrane  on  which  they  lie.  The 
detection  by  Kolliker  of  the  connection  of  the  nerve-fila- 
menta  with  the  rods  is,  after  the  discoveries  of  Corti,  the 
most  important  recent  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  cochlea.  Even  in  the  ordinary  view  of  the 
structure  from  the  vestibular  aspect,  the  nerve-filaments  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  observed  to  disappear  at  or  in  the 
central  extremities  of  the  rods.  Their  inner  extremities  do  not 
correspond,  as  Kolliker  has  correctly  observed^  to  the  outer 
ends  of  the  "  deuts  apparents/'  but  to  the  inter^'als  between 
the  latter.  Kolliker  holds,  on  chemical  as  well  as  anatomical 
grounds,  that  the  rods  of  Corti  are  true  tenninations  of  the 
cochlear  nerves — peculiar  forms  of  the  ultimate  nerve-fibre. 
He  believes  Corti's  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  that  they  are 
developments  from  the  membrane  on  which  they  lie»  and  that 
they  constitute  a  physical  apparatus.  Notwithstanding  Kdl- 
liker's  opinion,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  rods  of  Corti 
present  a  configuration  and  aspect  which  distinguish  them  in 
the  most  marked  manner  from  any  form  of  the  nerve-filament. 
The  peculiar  flattened  articulated  form,  the  variable  breadth, 
and,  08  pointed  out  by  Claudius,  the  alternate  arrangement  of 
the  proximal  and  distal  segments  of  neighbouring  Tods ;  and, 
lastly,  the  elasticity,  slight,  though  marked,  which  they  posaeaa, 
indicate  that  they  are  not  true  nerve-structures.  Without 
stating  the  nature  of  the  function  he  supposes  them  ta  per- 
form, Corti  believes  that  the  rods  move  like  a  series  of  ham- 
mers.    Earless  conceivea  that  they  act  as  dampers  by  pressing 
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on  tlie  membrane  during  vibration.  Kiilliker,  again,  believea 
that  from  the  almost  mathematical  regiilnrity  with  wliich  they 
are  armngeii  along  the  veatibular  surface  of  the  lamina  spiralis, 
these  peculiar  terminations  of  the  coclilear  nerves  are  the 
stnictures  which  distinguish  the  pitch,  timbre,  and  strength 
of  sounds,  through  the  medium  of  the  water  of  the  labyiinth 
and  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

From  comparative  anatomy  it  would  appear  that  the 
vestibule  is  that  part  of  the  organ  by  means  of  which  any 
aoujid,  or  series  or  combination  of  sounds,  is  heard  merely  as 
funsi,  Tlie  simplest  form  of  ear,  which  consists  of  a  vestd- 
bide  only,  probably  enables  the  sensorium  merely  to  become 
cognisant  of  sn^und,  irrespective  of  the  pitch  or  hannony  of  its 
constituent  tones. 

In  regard  to  the  semi-circular  canals,  it  appears  probable 
from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  vestibule,  that  they, 
like  it,  have  to  do  with  sound  merely  as  n^wc,  and  that  their 
function,  therefore,  is  of  secondaiy  importance  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  organ. 

Dn  Thomas  Young,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  considered 
the  cochlea  as  a  "  micrometer  of  sound."  Kollilterj  as  eU ready 
stated,  has  put  forward  a  similar  idea,  based  on  liis  know- 
ledge of  the  structures  just  described.  His  conception,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  so  far  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he 
considers  the  rods  of  Corti  to  be  merely  the  extremities  of  the 
cochlear  nerves ;  and  it  wants  that  completeness  which  it 
would  have,  had  he  been  able  to  admit  those  rods  to  be  a 
series  of  acoustic  aiTangoments,  aa  they  are  believed  to  be  by 
their  discoverer. 

The  hypothesis  presents  a  more  satisfactory  form  if  we 
aSBume  that  each  of  the  rods  of  Corti,  or  that  groups  of  these 
rods  are  so  organised  and  arranged  aa  to  act  or  vibrate  as 
acoustic  apparatuses  appended  to  the  extremities  of  the  coch- 
lear nen'es.     Each  rod,  or  group  of  rods^  may  be  so  constituted 
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as  alone»  among  all  the  others,  to  act  or  vibrate,  when  the 
note  or  harmonic  chord,  for  which  that  single  rod,  or  that 
group  of  rodS)  had  been  provided,  passes  through  the  cochlea 
in  the  form  of  sonant  vibrations  of  a  correspondent  physical 
valua  If  this  be  the  case,  we  can  understand  how,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  cochlea,  the  physical  value  of  each  tone, 
or  harmonic  combination  of  tones,  may  be  detected  by  the  ear, 
and  impressions  of  correspondent  value  transmitted  along  the 
nerve-filaments  to  the  seat  of  sonant  sensation  in  the  brain. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  aesthetic  percep- 
tion of  the  sensations  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
cochlea,  its  nerves,  and  the  sentient  centre,  is  a  psychical 
function,  and  a  result  of  the  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  mental  and  corporeal  elements  of  the  animal  constitution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  external  nature  on  the  other. 
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XV,— ON   THE  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  IN  TOR- 
PEDO, GYISINOTUS,  ^LiLAPTERURUS.  AND  PuAIA 


TiiE  electrical  apparatus  in  fish  consists  of  three  parts — tlio 
batter}',  tlic  nervous  centre,  and  the  intenmncial  cord. 

The  following  would  appear  to  be  the  general  expression 
for  the  structure  of  the  battery — a  very  large  number  of 
lamina*,  consisting  of  vascidar  nucleated  texture,  lai^ely  sup- 
plied with  centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  distributed  on  one  of  their 
surfaces  only ;  so  arranged  in  reference  to  one  another,  and  to 
tbin  intervening  layers  of  fluid,  as  to  constitute  a  imiftmu 
series,  in  tlie  order  :  nerve-surface — cell ulo- vascular  surface 
— fluid,  nerve-surface — cellulo-vascular  surface — fluid,  etc.  etc. 

The  nervous  centre  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fLxis  developed  in  relation  to  the  large  nerves  distributed 
to  the  battery ;  and  so  organised,  as  to  l»e  capable,  not  only 
of  excito-motory  action,  but  also  of  being  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  wOL 

The  intenmncial  cord  is  a  centrifugal  nerve,  connected  at 
one  extremity  to  the  nervous  centre  of  the  apparatus,  and  at 
the  other  distributed  on  the  nervous  surfaces  of  the  luniinre 
of  the  battery. 

In  Torpedo  there  are  two  batteries  which  occupy  the  two 
spaces  between  the  pectoral  fins,  the  head,  and  gilla.  Each 
battery  consists  of  a  number  of  hexagonal,  pentagonal,  or 
tetragonal  prisms,  which  vary  in  number  from  400  to  up- 
wards of  1000,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  prisma 
extend  perpendicularly  between  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  in- 
t^;unient ;  and  are  separated  from  and  connected  to  it  by  a 
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tliin  but  dense  aponeurosis,  which  at  the  same  time  separates 
them  all  from,  and  connects  them  to  one  another,  by  pasaing 
inwards  in  single  layers,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  series  of 
prismatic  aponeurotic  compartments,  in  the  interior  of  which 
the  prisms  are  situated.  Each  priam  consists  of  delicate, 
horizontal,  superimposed  laminie,  separated  from  one  another 
by  thin  layers  of  fluid,  so  that  the  arrangement  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  galvanic  pile.  It  lias  hitherto  been  supposed 
that  the  lamina  are  connected  by  their  margins  to  the 
aponeurotic  wall  which  surrounds  the  prism  ;  but  Pacini 
(SuUa  strutiura  intima  dell  orgmw  elcUrico  del  Gimnoto^  t  di 
aliri  pe^i  dettrici,  1852)  has  lately  shown  that  the  lamiaae 
are  attached  by  their  angles  only  to  the  corners  of  their  apo- 
neurotic sheaths ;  and  that  an  entire  pile  may  be  removed  fi-om 
its  cuntaining  cavity,  by  cutting  the  four,  five,  or  six  series  of 
attachments  by  which  it  is  fixed  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  structure  of  the  laminae  should  be  determined. 
Valentin  (•'  Electricitiit  der  Thiere,"  in  Wagni^T'^Ifandwdrtcrbuth 
dcr  Fhi/sfiologie)  states,  that  each  lamina  consists  of  a  thin 
prolongation  of  the  aponeurotic  wall  of  the  pile,  covered  above 
and  below  by  an  epithelial  layer,  and  aflbrding  a  matnx  for 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  which,  he  is 
inclined  to  believe,  are  so  arranged,  that  the  terminal  nervous 
plexuses  are  placed  towards  the  upper,  the  capillaries  towards 
the  lower  surface,  Savi  (Matteucci  and  Savi,  Traill  dcs 
Fhenmn^nes  Ekdro-Fhysiolo^iqucs^  1844)  describes  the  ele- 
mentary filaments  of  the  nerves  as  forming  a  network  by 
anastomosis  in  the  lamina ;  but  Eudolph  Wagner  {An7i4xlc8 
dcs  Sciences  Naturellcs,  1847)  has  shown  that  each  elementary 
filament,  enveloped  in  a  very  thick  sheath,  divides  at  once 
into  twelve  to  twenty-five  secondary  filaments,  which,  passing 
towards  the  laminae,  splitting  into  two  or  three  ternary  fila- 
ments and  losing  their  envelopes  and  dark  contours,  disappear 
in  the  soft,  dotted,  nucleated  substance  of  the  laminae,  without 
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fomiing  meshes,  racmi  {loc,  ciL)  lias  lately  made  a  most 
important  acidition  to  Wagner's  description  of  tlie  lamina*. 
The  lominfe,  or  electrical  diaphragms,  as  Pacini  terms  them» 
are  attached,  as  has  heen  already  stated,  by  their  angles  only. 
The  vessels  and  nerves  enter  at  these  points,  but  bo  as  to  be 
at  first  placed  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  fliaphragin,  and  there- 
fore in  the  fluid  interposed  between  that  surface  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  Ixdow.  Passing  inwanls  and  ramify- 
ing in  this  fluid,  they  ultiniately  pass  up  to  the  under  suiface, 
and  the  nerves  are  distributed  on  that  mrface  mily  of  the  dia- 
pluagm  to  which  they  belong.  Now,  as  the  dorsal  surface  in 
Torpedo  is  positive  and  the  abdominal  surface  negative,  it 
follows,  as  Pacini  has  indicated  that  the  upper  surlace  of  each 
electrical  diaphragm,  consistiag  only  of  soft,  dotted,  nucleated 
vascular  texture,  is  positive^  wMlo  the  under  surface,  on  which 
the  nerves  only  ramify,  is  negative. 

Pacini  was  led  to  the  observation  of  the  pjosition  of  the 
nerves  in  the  electrical  diaphmgms  of  Torpedo,  by  the  more 
complex  structure  which  he  had  previously  discovered  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Gymnotus. 

Gymnotua  possesses  four  batteries,  which  extend  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  its  eel-like  body,  from  behind  the  pectoral 
fins  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  forcing  the  lateral  muscles 
towards  the  dorsal,  and  the  comparatively  small  abdominal 
viscera,  with  the  anus,  towards  the  cephalic  region.  The  great 
or  dorsal  batteries  are  separated  from  one  another  above  by 
the  vertebral  column,  the  great  vessels,  the  displaced  lateral 
muscles,  and  the  air-bladder ;  below  by  a  mesial  aponeurotic 
septum,  along  which  tlie  nerves  pass  to  the  batteries  and 
ventral  fin.  Laterally  these  dorsal  batteries  are  intimately 
connected  to  the  skin  ;  and  inferiorly  are  ^separated  from  the 
ventml,  or  small  batteries,  by  a  thin  layer  of  muscle.  The 
small  batteries  are,  moreover,  separated  from  the  skin  by  the 
laterally-displaced  muscles  of  the  ventral  fin  ;  but  are  inti- 
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mately  connected  to  one  another  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  only. 
These  smaU  batteries  are,  therefore,  peculiar,  not  only  in  their 
close  approxiniation,  but  also  in  being  enveloped  in  mus- 
cular substance. 

The  batteries  in  Gymnotus  consist  of  a  number  of  piles 
placed  honzoetally  in  a  direction  from  liead  to  tail  From 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  peculiar  structure,  they 
are  aptly  compared  by  Rudolphi  to  jralvanic  troughs.  These 
irou<^hs  are  in  the  form  of  flattened  masses,  separated  from, 
but  connected  to  one  another  by  aponeurotic  septa,  which, 
diverging,  extend  outw^ards  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  each  battery.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  the  piles  or  troughs  in  a  battery,  as  they  vary  in  number 
in  different  pmts  of  it^  and  are  lost  as  they  pass  backwards 
and  downwards.  From  the  statements  of  Mr,  Hunter  {An 
Accmint  of  the  Gymnotmi  Medricus ;  FhiL  Trans.  1775), 
and  Valentin  (lac.  nL)y  and  my  own  observations,  the  number 
of  troughs  in  the  great  batteiy  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  ; 
in  the  lesser  from  eight  to  fourteen.  Hunter  (toe.  ctY.)»  Ru- 
dolphi ('ii&er  die  Ehdrischcn  Fische  in  AhhaTid.  (Icr  Akad. 
m  Berlin,  1822),  Knox  (IW/ji..  Jmin  of  ficicnct,  1824),  Vak-ntin 
{toe,  di)y  and  all  observers  previous  to  Pacini,  state  what  may 
be  easily  verified,  that  the  troughs  in  Gymnotus  consist  of 
numerous  perpendicular  lamina^  which  extend  transversely 
between  tlic  aponeurotic  septa,  with  fluid  interposed,  as  in  the 
piles  of  Torpedo.  Pacini's  account  (/oc.  r/t)  of  the  structure 
and  relations  of  the  electrical  laminae  or  diaphragms  of 
G}Tnnotu3  is  much  more  precise  ;  and  elucidates  in  a  remark- 
able manner  a  structure  hitheiix)  sufficiently  obscure.  Tlie 
more  important  features  of  Pacini's  account,  as  verified  by 
myself,  may  be  thus  described-  Each  of  the  electric  dia- 
pliragms  in  CSpnnotus,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Torpedo,  a 
single  lamina  with  the  nerves  distributed  on  one  of  its  suifaces, 
consists  of  two  laminie,  with  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  interposed. 
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The  posterior  of  these  is  a  delicate,  wide-niGshed,  filirous  layer, 
in  which  alone  the  nerves  ramity  ;  the  anterior  consists  of 
a  thicker  layer  of  the  peculiar  vascular,  dotted,  nucleated 
texture  which  forms  the  laminae  in  Torpedo.  Both  surfaces 
of  the  vasculo-cellutar  layer  present  an  arrfingement  of  pro- 
minent, close-set,  undulating  ridges,  with  thick,  rounded, 
nucleated  margins.  The  ridges  are  more  fully  developed  on 
the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  smfuce  of  the  kyer,  and 
from  the  ridges  of  the  latter  a  number  of  thre^id-like  pro- 
longations pass  backwards  through  the  ioteq^sed  tiuid  to  the 
fibro-nervous  layer,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  layei"s  afi  one 
compound  lamina.  From  the  measurements  and  calculations 
of  Pacini,  the  superficial  extent  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vasculo-nucleated  layer  is  increased  by  this  rigid  structure 
from  five  to  six  times,  the  posterior  al>out  twice. 

The  electro-motor  series,  therefore,  in  Gymnotua,  instead 
of  simple  laminae,  as  in  Torpedo,  consist  of  compound.  laniinaB 
separated  by  layers  of  fluid.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of 
lliiid  in  the  electro-motor  series  of  Gymnotus — firstly,  that 
between  the  vasculo-ceUuIar  layers  and  the  fibro-nervous, 
and  whicli  must  be  considered  as  an  element  of  each  com- 
pound electric  diaphragm  ;  and,  secondly,  that  between  any 
two  electric  diaphrii^ms,  which  is  the  homologue  of  the  fluid 
layer  in  Toqiedo. 

As  the  current  in  Gpimotus  passes  from  before  backwards, 
Pacini  denonnnates  the  vasculo-cellulai*  layer  the  positive,  and 
the  fibro-nervoua  layer  the  negative  element^  of  the  electro- 
motor seriea 

Tlie  batteries  in  Malapt^rams  are  two  in  number,  sepit- 
rated,  but  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected  to  one  another 
in  the  mesial  plane,  along  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  layer  of  a  gelatinous 
consistence,  closely  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  enck^suig  as  in  a 
sac  the  entire  animal,  except  the  head  and  fins.     Ln  the 
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Malaptcninis  of  the  Kile,  of  whicli  species  only  dissections 
have  hitherto  heen  published  (St  Hilaire,  A  finales  de  MuMum^ 
torn.  L  ;  Eudolphi,  Ahhand,  Bcrl.  Akdd^  1824  ;  Valenciennes, 
Ati,  dea  Scu  N<d.  torn,  xvi),  a  subjacent  areolar,  laminated, 
fatty  layer^  has  heen  described  as  a  second  and  deeper  electrical 
apparatus  ;  and  in  the  Malapteniiiis  of  AVestem  Africa,  with 
the  examination  of  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  this 
deeper  layer  exists  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  streaks  of 
fat  between  the  muscles  and  gelatinous  layer.  Pacini,  how- 
ever {**  Sopra  Torgaiio  elettrico  del  siluro  elettrico  del  NOo, 
^to.,^neffli  Annali  ddk  Sci  Nat.  di  Boloffim,  1846),  has  shown 
that  this  presmned  deep  electrical  structure  consists  princi- 
pally of  fat  (as  it  assuredly  does  in  the  species  from  Western 
Africa),  and  probably  acts  as  an  insulator  to  protect  the  fish 
from  its  own  shocks  ;  the  electrical  currents  being  presumed 
to  pass  from  within  outwards^that  is,  through  any  point  on 
the  suriuce  of  the  body. 

The  determination  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  battery 
of  Malapterums  is  extremely  difficult  Before  Pacini,  no 
precise  description  of  it  had  been  attempted.  He  represents 
tlie  structure  as  consisting  of  oct^edral  cellules  or  alveoh,  a 
form  which  in  some  measure  explains  the  variable  direction 
of  the  currents  through  the  electro-motor  mass.  Professor 
Ecker,  in  a  coniniunication  contained  in  Siebold  and  Kolliker's 
Zeitschrift  filr  Wisseyiscli,  Zoolofju\  July  1854,  states  that 
Dr.  Bilharz,*  at  present  in  Egypt^  is  engaged  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  Nilotic  species^  and  that  he  conceives  he  has  determined 
the  alveoli  of  the  electro-motor  layer  to  be  lenticular  in  form, 
with  their  surfaces  directed  forwards  and  backwards.  He 
would  appear  to  have  observed  that  they  are  arranged  not 
in  antero-posterior  series^  but  alternately  ;  so  as  to  constitute 

*  The  obdervatioaa  of  Dr.  Billiim,  ILb  Professor  of  Atmlomy  in  Criiro,  have 
sinoe  h&sax  puhlMicd  in  extenjio^  io  a  volume  entitled^  Das  Eledriache  oryan  dot 
^UerweUeas  Leipzig,  1857.— £us. 
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decussatiug  series,  and  to  afford  in  ceiiain  sections  the 
octahedral  form  attributed  to  them  by  Pacini  He  also  states 
that  these  lenticuLir  alveoli  consist  of  a  fibi-ous  membrane, 
covered  by  a  very  fine  layer  on  which  the  nerves  are  dis- 
posed 

On  each  side  of  the  tail  of  the  skate  (Raia),  partly  hi  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  but  chietiy  enveloped  in  the  so-called 
sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  is  an  elongated  fusiform  mass,  which, 
although  its  electro-motor  power  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
mentally determined,  nevertheless  exhibit'*  all  the  structural 
charactei-istics  of  an  electrical  battery.  The  mass  consists  of 
a  number  of  longitudinally  and  somewhat  spirally  arranged 
series  of  discs  ;  the  series  being  separated  from,  and  connected 
to,  one  another  by  thicker,  the  discs  by  thinner,  layers  of 
areolar  texture*  The  discs  are  somewhat  triangular,  quad- 
rangular, or  pentangular  in  fonn,  and  are  invariably  arranged, 
so  that  their  two  large  surfaces  or  faces  are  dii'ected,  the  one 
backwards^  the  other  forwards ;  and  their  three,  four,  or  five 
smaller  surfaces  or  margins  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
surface  of  the  series  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the  two  large 
surfaces,  the  anterior,  or  that  towards  the  head  of  the  animal, 
is  smooth  and  slightly  convex  ;  the  posterior  slightly  concave, 
and  presents  numerous  alveolar  depressions  of  various  but 
graduated  sizes,  which  penetrate  tw^o-thirds  through  the  disc, 
and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  corresponding  straight 
or  slightly-cui'ved  partitions,  which  diminish  in  size  as  they 
pass  off  from  three  or  four  primary  ridges,  wldch  radiate  from 
near  thti  centre  of  the  surface,  and  thus  separate  the  alveoli 
into  larger  and  smaller  elliptical  or  angular  groups.  The 
discs  consist  of  jelly-like  dotted  or  granular  nucleated  sub- 
stance ;  the  granules  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  spheroidal 
shells  around  clear  spaces,  in  each  of  which  a  nucleus  is  situ- 
ated The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
are  situated  not  in  but  on  the  two  large  surfaces  or  faces  of 
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the  discs ;  the  former  on  the  concave,  alveolar,  or  posterior 
face ;  the  latter  on  the  convex,  smooth,  aTiterior  face :  and,  like 
the  vascular  and  nervous  trunks  and  branches  of  the  organ, 
lie  in  the  midst  of  the  areolar  texture,  which  forms  the 
greater  and  lesser  lamina?  of  sepai'ation  and  connection  of  the 
constituent  series  and  discs  of  the  battery\  The  ultimate 
arterial  twigs  enter  the  areolar  texture  which  lines  the  con- 
cave face  of  each  ilisc  ;  and  pass  iato  the  alveoli  as  bundles 
of  looped  capillaries,  which  are  continued  into  similarly 
arranged  venous  radicles.  A  number  of  ultimate  nervous  fila- 
ments spread  from  one  of  its  margins  through  the  areolar 
lamina,  which  clothes  the  convex  face  of  each  disc,  preserving 
their  double  contours,  until,  beconiiug  somewhat  narrower, 
they  divide  into  two  or  three  secondary  filaments,  wliich, 
assuming  an  elongated  fusiform  aspect,  aiid  enclosiug  a 
nuclear  mass,  pass  into  corresponding  secondary  divisions  of 
neighbouring  filaments.  The  smooth  convex  surffice  of  each 
disc  is  thus  covered  by  an  areolar  lamina,  which  contains  a 
network  of  ultimate  branching  and  anastomosing  nerve-fila- 
ments ;  the  secondary  or  di™ion  filaments,  whicli  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  meshes  of  the  network,  having  a  peculiar 
festooned  or  looped  fusiform  aspect,  with  a  mass  resembling 
a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  cacli. 

This  organ  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  batteries  of  Torpedo, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  of  Gjinnotus,  in  the  peculiar 
relations  of  tlie  nerves,  vessels,  and  nucleated  texture  ;  and  if 
an  electrical  current  exists  in  certain  circumstances  (pro- 
bably when  the  animals  ai-L*  in  season),  it  must  pass  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  tJiat  of  the  Gynmotus — that  is,  from 
tail  to  head. 

These  organs  in  the  tail  of  the  rays  were  discovered  by 
Br.  Stark  of  EdLnbui^h  ;  and  their  relative  and  general  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  their  probable  function,  described  in  an  able 
paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh  in  1844  (Pro- 
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in^s  of  the  Royid  Soc,  Bdin,  Ike.  1844).  As  Dr.  8tark*8 
Weacription  did  not  involve  a  sufficient  account  of  the  itiicro- 
[BOQpic  structure,  wliicli,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experimental 
[^^vidence,  could  alone  aflbrd  the  basis  of  a  legitiniatc  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  function  of  the  organ,  1  at  the  time  under- 
took that  inquiry,  and  stated  the  reaidta  in  a  paper  read  at  a 
Bubsequeut  meeting  of  the  Society.*  In  this  i>aper  the  pre- 
sumed electrical  organ  was  descrihed  as  consisting  of  ant^i^ro- 
posterior,  or  linearly-arranged  series  of  compressed  chambers, 
lined  by  a  nucleated  gelatinous  vascular  substance  ;  and  sus- 
pended in  the  cavities  of  the  chanibei-s  numerous  sUng-like 
anastomosing  ultimate  double  contour  nerve-tubes,  with  the 
centre  of  each  loop  occupied  by  a  nucleus.  There  was 
also  described  a  peculiar  undulating  ridge-structiure  (the 
alveoli  of  Kobin),  somewhat  similar  to  the  grooved  and  pitted 
marking  on  the  dermal  plates  of  certain  fossil  fishes ;  but  the 
relations  of  this  structure  to  the  nucleated  gelatinous  texture 
were  not  determined ;  although  its  probable  importance  waa 
indicated  ag  a  characteristic  feature  in  an  organ  which  could 
only  be  referred  to  electrical  structures. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  presumed  electrical  apparatus 
in  the  rays,  has,  suico  Dr.  Stark's  discf>veij,  been  redis- 
covered, and  most  minutely  and  accurately  described  by 
Xtobin  {An,  des  Sd,  Nat,  1847) ;  and  from  his  descriptions, 
as  verified  by  myself,  the  accoimt  in  this  lecture  has  been 
derived. 

As  the  four  nerves  distributed  to  each  battery  of  Torpedo 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  cerebral  pairs,  the  nervous 
centre  of  its  electrical  apparatus  is  situated  in  the  medulla 

*  This  impcT  waa  read  before  the  Royd  Society  of  Edmburgh,  6th  Jonnajy 
1846 ;  but  its  title  only  ia  recorded  m  the  Proceedings  of  tliat  day.  In  a 
manuscript  found  amon^  bis  papers,  he  statejs  tbitt  lie  wsis  then  oiigaged  in 
obaervationa  on  th<?  atructmre  of  the  electrical  organs  of  two  of  the  electricjil 
fialies  (torpedo  and  gjiunotna),  made  during  diaaectiona  for  the  Univeraity 
collection. — Edb. 
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oblongata,  and  consists  of  a  large  lobe  on  each  side  of  its  an- 
terior part  Valentin  (**  Electricitat  der  Thiere,"  in  Wagner'a 
Handteorterk)  states  that  these  lobes  consist  of  nucleated 
cellules  80  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  an- 
terior or  trigeminal  clectTical  nerve  is  derived  from  the  non- 
ganglionic  portion  of  the  tliird  division  of  the  fifth  ;  the  three 
posterior  or  vagal  electrical  nerves  pass  out  along  Vkrith  the 
branchial  divisions  of  tlie  eighth  nerve,  but  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  ganglionic  masses  developed  on  the  brancliial 
nerves.  These  electrical  nerves  belong,  therefore,  to  the  non- 
ganglionic  series,  with  central  relations  similai'  to  those  of 
motor  nerves. 

The  batterias  of  GjTnnotns  are  supplied  by  about  224  pairs 
of  nerves  (X  Hunter,  Phil.  Trails.  1775  ;  Rudolpbi,  AhJmihd. 
der  K.  Akad,  zii  Berlin,  1820)  on  each  side.  These  are  all 
derived  from  the  inferior  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ; 
none  being  supplied  by  the  lateral  nerve,  or  combined  brancli 
of  the  fifth  and  eighth.  The  spinal  cord  exhibits  no  peculiar 
development^  nor  indication  of  the  existence  in  it  of  a  series 
of  electrical  nervous  centres  ;  but  Valentin  (Wagner's  Hand- 
ivarterh.  loc-dt.  1842}  has  described  a  great  lobe  springing 
from  each  side  of  the  brain  between  the  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  and  the  mesocephalon,  extending  upwards  and 
forwards  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  like  an  anterior 
or  supplementary  cerebelliinL  These  lobes,  according  to 
Vajentin,  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  large  characteristic  nucleated 
cella  which  exist  in  the  electrical  lobes  of  Torpedo,  Whether 
the  electrical  lobes  in  Gymuotus  be  peculiar  developments  of 
the  cerebellum,  or  of  the  grey  matter  at  the  cerebral  ex- 
tremities of  the  motor  columns  of  the  spinal  cord^  they  present 
a  highly  interesting  arrangement. 

The  presumed  deep  electrical  layer  of  Malapterurus,  which 
is  merely  a  fatty  mass,  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves  ;  but  the  true  electrical  oi^gans  or  batteries  are  supplied, 
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the  one  on  each  side,  by  a  longitudinal  nerve,  accompanied  by 
an  artery  and  vein,  which  pass  along  on  their  mesial  aspects. 
This  nerve  was  formerly  considefed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
eighth  paii^ ;  but  Pacini  (sopra  Pon/afw  ddtrko  dd  Slluro 
ckUrico  del  AHh,  1846)  describes  it  as  derived  from  the  first 
spinal  nerve,  Ecker  has  more  recently  stated  (Siebold  and 
KoUiker's  ZeUsckrift,  Jtdy  1854),  that,  according  to  Bilharz, 
"the  electrical  nerve  on  each  side  ap])ears  to  be  a  new  ele- 
ment intercalated  between  the  third  and  fourth  spinal  nerves.** 
From  the  same  communication  it  appears  that  Bdharz  has 
found  the  trunk  of  the  electrical  nerve  of  the  Nilotic  Malap- 
terunis  to  consist  not  of  a  bundle  of  idtimate  filanients,  but 
of  one  such  fdament  only,  one-fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  three  fibrous  sheaths,  so  as  to  present  an  entire 
thickness  of  one  line.  From  this  remarkable  structure,  Ecker 
has  suggested  to  Bilharz  further  observations  to  determine 
whether  the  nervous  centre  of  the  electrical  apparatus  in  this 
fish  may  not  be  a  colossal  unij:>oIar  nerve  cell.  From  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  it  is  also  evident 
that  its  branches  and  twigs  of  distribution  miist  be  subdivi- 
sions of  the  original  single  filament ;  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  subdivisions  of  the  ultimate  filaments  in  Torpedo,  as 
observed  by  W^nier. 

The  presiuned  electrical  organs  in  the  tail  of  the  skate  are 
supphed  by  niunerous  nervous  twigs,  derived  from  the  ventral 
or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  of  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  tail.  These  are  distributed,  as  already  stated,  on  the 
anterior  faces  of  the  discs,  and  do  not  exhibit  at  their  spinal 
extremities  any  appreciable  centnd  development 

Physiologists  admit,  as  a  general  fact^  the  disturbance  of 
the  electric  equilibrium  in  the  processes  of  the  living  organised 
body.  In  vegetables  this  development  of  electricity  is  re- 
markable. In  animals  the  discovery  of  Galvani,  and  the 
researches  of  Matteucci,  and  more  particularly  of  Du  Bois 
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Eeymond  on  tlic  electro-motor  phenomena  of  muscle  and 
nervet  prove  that  in  these  structures  currents  take  place,  the 
result  of  nutritive  process  as  well  as  of  functional  action  ; 
and  the  observations  of  Mr.  Baxter  {PhU,  Tram,  1848-52, 
Proc4*jcdin^H  of  Royal  So(^.  1855)  have  determined  the  existence 
of  electrical  currents  manifested  during  secretion  and  respi- 
ration. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever^  that  in  every  living 
organism  more  or  lesa  numerows  and  powerful  electric  dis- 
turbances are  produced  by  it^  organic  processes  ;  and  tliat  its 
general  electric  equilibrium  is  provided  for  by  the  resulting 
currents  in  the  organism  itself,  and  in  the  mediiun  in  which 
it  lives.  The  problem  which  the  physiologist  has  to  solve,  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  the  electrical 
apparatus  in  the  iish,  may  be  therefore  thus  briefly  stated : 
What  are  the  anatomical  conditions,  and  the  vital  actions 
(meaning  by  vital  all  the  actions  of  whatever  kind,  pFcrformed 
by  the  lining  structure),  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
sensible  current  of  electricity,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
apparatus  in  question  ? 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  the  more  important 
successive  opinions  which  have  been  taken  of  the  electric 
property  of  the  apparatus.  Walsh  {PhiL  Trans.  1773)  con- 
cluded that  the  electricity  of  the  Torpedo  resides  in  the 
electric  organs ;  that  their  upper  and  under  surfaces  bxq 
capable,  from  a  state  of  electric  equilibrium,  of  being  instantly 
thrown,  bt/  a  fuere  energt/,  itiU)  a  plus  and  ffiinus  state,  like 
that  of  a  charged  phial  j  and  that  the  current  results  from  a 
conducting  medium  between  their  opposite  siirfaces  being  sup- 
plied, naturally,  by  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  lives,  or 
artificially.  The  dependence  of  the  electro-motor  energy  of  the 
apparatus  on  the  nervous  centre  has  been  more  distinctly  stated 
by  ^latteucci  {Biblioih,  Uniw  xiL)  and  Br.  John  Davy  {PhiL 
Trann.  1834),  the  batteries  being  therefore  viewed  as  analo- 
gous to  Leyden  jars,  or  an  inductive  apparatus,     Kudulplii  (/w. 
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tit)  considered  the  perpendicular  priams  in  Torpedo  as  gal- 
vanic  piles,  the  horizontal   series  iii   Gjinnotus  as  t4X)iigh 
arraDgemeuts  ;  but  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
comparison.     This  view  of  their  action  does  not  explain  the 
iDtcniiittent  and  voluntary  character  of  the  discharges.    For, 
as  Valentin  (he,  ciL)  has  stated,  the  organs  in  the  fish  cannot 
be  complete  galvanic  batteries,  or  they  would  be  continually 
charged,  and  a  discharge  would  follow  every  suitable  closure 
of  the  circuit.     Valentin   {loc.  cit.)  proposes  the  follctwing 
theoiy  of  the  apparatus,  based  on  Moser^s  (Dove  and  Mosei's 
Eepcrkrriuvi  der  FhysiJi\  1837)  hypothesis  of  the  action  of  the 
fluid  of  the  cells  of  tlie  battery  on  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
contained  in  it     He  assumes  the  structure  of  the  battery  to 
be  a  series  of  closed  spaces  ;  the  series  enveloped  in  thicker, 
the  spaces  separated  by  thinner  aponeurotic  laminae ;  each 
space  being  lined  by  a  vascidar  epithdiuni,  under  which  the 
nervous  plexuses  lie ;   and  tilled  with  fluid.     Me  supposes 
that  tliere  results  from  the  organic  or  nutritive  reactions  of  the 
circulating  blood,  the  epithelium,  and  the  contained  fluid  of 
each  space,  a  certain  amount  of  electric  force,  not,  however, 
suihcient  to  overcome  the  insidating  obstacle  opposed  to  it  in 
the  aponeurotic  walls  ;   all  the  spaces  in  the  battery  are^ 
therefore,  so  far  only  insidated  electrical  spaces.     As  soon, 
however,  as  the  wnU  of  the  animal  determines  a  flow  of 
nervous  force  into  the  spaces,  the  organic  reactions  become  so 
much  exalted,  that  the  resolved  electric  force  overcomes  the 
insulating  power  of  the  laminic,  and  a  current  is  produced— 
the  current  being   confined  t^  the  series  by  their  thicker 
aponeurotic  vralls.     This  tbeorj^  although  it  may  accoimt  for 
a  sudden  increase  of  electricity  in  the  organ,  affords  no  ex- 
planation of  its  progressive  character;  the  current  is  not 
accounted  for. 

Tlie  theory  which  most  satisfactorily  combines  the  ana- 
torn  ico-pliysiological  as  well  as  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
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tlie  apparatus,  is  that  lately  propounded  by  Professor  Pacini 
of  Florence  (Sulla  struitura  mtinm  dell  organo  ehttrico  dd 
GymnotOj  e  di  altripesci  eldtridj  1852).  Having  discovered 
the  important  anakimical  fact,  that  the  nerves  are  distributed 
on  one  surface  only  of  the  electrical  elements  of  the  battery  ; 
whOe  the  vessels  and  nucleated  cellular  texture  occupy  the 
other  ;  he  finds  in  these  stmctural  peciiliarities  the  condition 
wanting  in  Valentin's  theory — an  explanation  of  the  progres- 
sion of  the  electricity — the  current  Pacini  refers  the 
electrical  batteries  in  the  fish  to  two  forms  of  structure,  and 
two  modes  of  action  ;  of  the  first  and  simplest  form  the  Tor- 
pedo affords  the  tj'pe,  of  the  second  and  more  complicated, 
the  Gymnotus.  The  batteries  of  Malapteninis  are  probably 
referable  to  the  Torpedinal  tj^>e,  those  of  liaia  certainly  to 
that  of  Gymnotus.  In  the  Torpedinal  type  of  battery,  accord- 
ing to  Pacini,  the  action  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  a  thermo-electric  pile,  inasmuch  as  he  conceives  it  to 
depend  upon  a  dynamical  diiierence,  a  certain  different  con- 
dition«  in  the  two  surfaces  of  each  diaphragm  of  this  Unary 
type  of  pile.  The  nerve-surface  and  the  vasculo-cellular  sur- 
face of  a  Torpedinal  diaphragm  correspond  to  the  bismuth 
and  copper,  or  bismuth  and  antimony  elements  of  a  thermo- 
electric arrangement ;  the  nervous  influence  in  the  former 
takLug  the  place  of  the  heat  appKed  in  the  latter.  There  is 
here  assumed,  what  on  other  grounds  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  electrical  and  nervous  forc43s  are  correlative  ;  and  here  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  Torpedo>  as  pointed  out  by  John 
Hunter  {PhiL  Trans.  1773)^  the  bidk  of  the  ner^^es  in  relation 
to  the  batteries  is  much  gi^eater  than  in  Gymnotu,^,  which 
cxemplifiea  Pacini*s  second  or  ternary  type  of  animal  battery. 
When  the  Torpedo,  therefore,  wills  a  shock,  or  when,  through 
the  reflex  action  of  its  electrical  nervous  centre,  a  shock  is 
inducc<l,a  sudden  and  copious  ner\^ou3  influx  flowing  over  the 
under  surfaces  of  its  electric  diaphragms^  the  upper  surfacefl 
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are  thrown  into  an  opposite  electrical  condition,  and  a  current 
is  the  consequence, 

Pacini  refers  the  structure  of  the  battery  in  Gymnotiis  to 
a  iema/nj  type  ;  consisting  of  a  negative  element — the  fibrous 
layer  on  which  the  nerves  ramify,  together  with  the  fluid 
which  it  boimda  below  j  a  positive  element — the  ridged 
vasculo-cellular  layer ;  and  a  conducting  element,  the  inter* 
diaphragmatic  fluid  The  vasculo-ccUnlar  layer  predominate 
ing  in  this  temaiy  type  over  the  nervous,  Pacini  conceives 
the  electricity  to  be  evolved  in  the  organic  actions  of  the 
vasculo-cellular  layor  \mder  the  influence  of  the  nerves.  In 
other  words,  the  will  of  the  Gjonnotua,  or  the  reflex  action  of 
its  electrical  nervous  centre,  directs  an  influence  along  the 
nerv^es  of  its  batteries  over  tlie  fibro-nei'vous  layer  ;  which 
suddenly  exciting  the  nutritive  or  other  organic  actions  of  the 
highly-developed  vasculo-cellular  layer,  an  electrical  disturb- 
ance is  produced  ;  with  an  opposite  electrical  condition  of 
the  fibro-nervons  and  vasculo-cellular  layers  of  the  diaphragms, 
and  consequently  a  current  through  the  series.  Pacini  com- 
pares the  wide-meshed  fibrous  layer,  on  the  under  surface  of 
which  the  nerves  ramify  to  the  hollow  cylinder  of  porous  clay, 
which  in  a  Bunsen's  or  Grove  s  galvanic  arrangement  separates 
the  negative  from  the  positive  elements. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  avails  itself  of  the 
electrical  currents  which  it  has  the  power  of  exciting,  without 
alludiug  to  the  numerous  exj)OTiments  which  have  been  made 
on  the  Torpedo  in  air,  I  shall  confine  myseK  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Torpedo  and  Gymnotns  use  then*  currents  as  means 
of  offence  and  defence  in  their  proper  aqueous  medium.  In 
tlie  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  water,  the  currents  between 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  Toq^edo,  or  between  the  ends  of  Gym- 
no  tus,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  transverse  area  of  limited 
extent,  as  when  they  pass  along  a  wire  during  a  discharge  in 
the  air,  must  be  diffused   through  a  considerable  extent  of 
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the  wator  suiriiundin*,'  tbe  fish.  The  entire  current  force  of 
the  batteries  must,  in  fact,  be  subdivided  into  numerous  sub- 
ordinate axes  of  force  anun^^'ed  in  lines  which  come  round  the 
margins  of  Torpedo  from  back  to  belly,  and  along  the  sides  of 
Gymuotus  from  head  to  taiL  It  is  e\ideut,  therefore,  that 
another  fish  placed  so  that  its  antero-posterior  axis  is  in  the 
line  of  inductive  action  in  the  water,  will  be  affected  less 
powerfully  by  the  circulating  electric  power  than  if  it  were 
placed  across  these  lines.  Mr.  Faraday  {PhlL  Tram.  1839) 
foimd  that  although  the  Oymnotus  can  stmi  and  kill  fishea 
which  are  in  various  positions  in  relatioE  to  its  own  body,  it 
can,  moreover,  by  throwing  itself  so  aa  to  form  a  coil  enclosing 
the  fish^  the  latter  representing  a  diameter  across  it,  so  concen- 
trate its  currents  of  one  side  as  to  strike  it  motionless  as  if  by 
lightning.  The  Torpedo  would  also  appear^  from  the  observa* 
tions  of  Dr.  Davy,  instinctively  to  elevate  or  arrange  its 
margin  so  as  to  adjust  the  direction  of  its  currents  to  the 
position  of  the  object  through  which  it  wishes  t^  pass  them. 
"*  Thus,"  as  Mr.  Faraday  observes,  *•  the  very  conducting  power 
which  the  water  has  ;  that  which  it  gives  to  the  moLstencni 
skin  of  the  fish  or  animal  to  he  stnick  ;  the  extent  of  surfiice 
by  which  the  fish  and  water  conducting  the  charge  to  it  are 
in  contact ;  all  conduce  to  favour  and  increase  the  shock  upon 
the  doomed  animal"  (PhU.  Tram,  1839).  Here,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  chief  diHlcuUies  in  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  electrical  apparatus  in  the  fish  has  been  the 
necessity  of  admitting  a  certain  amount  of  insulating  property 
in  certain  of  the  textures  composing  and  surrounding  it ;  and 
in  conceiving  the  apparatus  acting  at  all  in  a  medium  which 
conducts  so  freely  as  water.  The  apparatus  in  fact  owes  its 
efiBciency  in  such  a  medium  to  its  peculiar  combination  of 
quantity  and  intaidty.  The  battery  of  the  fish,  in  relation  to 
its  final  pur^jose,  is  a  perfect  instrument ;  yet,  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  in  one  sense,  when  compared  with  an  arti- 
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iicial  electrical  apparatus,  it  is  imperfect.  It  is  necessarily 
most  insufficiently  insulated,  and  there  is,  therefore,  an  enor- 
moiifl  loss  of  electricity ;  but  the  quantity  produced  is  com- 
paratively so  enormous  that  enough  remains  to  form  an 
efficient  circuit  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
munificent  power  and  perfect  freedom  of  action,  in  combina- 
tion with  strict  adhesion  to  law,  which  distinguish  the  work 
of  the  Creator  in  the  formation  Eind  economy  of  organised 
beings ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  imitated  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner  by  human  ingenuity. 

The  preaimied  correlation  of  the  nervous  and  electrical 
forces  in  no  way  trenches  on  the  psychical  department  of 
pliysiology,  and  has  no  tendency  to  exclude  the  psychical  or 
proper  vital  element  from  the  science  of  organisation.  The 
physiology  of  man,  at  all  events,  can  only  be  successfully 
studied  amd  prosecuted  by  approaching  it  from  two  opposite 
poles.  From  the  one,  we  approach  its  somatic  department 
through  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physics  ;  by  the  kind  of 
evidence  and  method  of  research  common  to  aU  such  sciences. 
From  the  other,  guided  by  an  evidence  and  method  totally 
different  in  kind,  we  enter  on  its  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
partments through  philosophy  and  revelation.* 

*  This  lecture  wqjb  illustmted  bj  a  Etelection  from  the  veiy  complete  aeries 
of  preporationa  of  electriciil  orgaiui  in  the  CompoTfttive  Anatomy  senca  in  the 
MuBeum  of  the  UniTeraity. 
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XVL— A  BEIEF  IIEYIEAV  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  ORGANIC  ELECTRICITY. 


The  general  Theory  of  Eleetricity  has  rapidly  approached  a 
consistent  form  through  the  labours  of  recent  physicists  and 
particularly  by  the  researcheg  of  Mr.  Faraday.  Tlie  h^^^o- 
theses  of  one  or  of  two  electric  fluids,  however  modified, 
have  been  found  tenable  only  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
idea  of  force.  In  the  phenomena  of  statical  as  in  those 
of  current  electricity,  there  is  cunatantly  pressed  upon  the 
observer  the  necessity  of  admitting  two  forces,  or  two 
forms  or  directions  of  a  force,  inseparable  from  one  another. 
And  thus  "  the  influence  which  is  present  in  an  electrical 
condition  may  best  be  conceived  of  as  an  axis  of  power 
having  contrary  forces,  exactly  equal  in  amount,  in  contrary 
dii'ections."  * 

This  peculiar  form  of  force  manifests  itself  in  different 
kinds  of  inorganic  matter,  under  circumstances  such  as  fric- 
tion, change  of  temperature,  magnetic  influence,  and  chemical 
action- 
It  is  also  manifested  in  organised  beings,  not  only  under 
circumstances  in  which  they  stand  related  to  it  as  masses  of 
mere  matter ;  but  more  particularly  during  the  actions  per- 
formed by  their  component  textures  and  organs. 

Electrical  science  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  prosecuted  in 
the  region  of  inorganic  nature ;  and  although  Volta  opened 

•  Faiudty,  PhdoKphieal   Tranaaeti&ns;  and  Experimmtal  Reaearthes  in 
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up  a  boundless  field  of  discovery,  yet  organic  electricity  still 
remains  comparatively  miciilfcivated. 

In  the  investigation  of  electrical  force  as  manifested  in 
oi^nic  nature^  the  peculiar  economy  of  tlie  OT^anised  being 
must  be  taken  into  account  Eacli  organised  being,  althougli 
dependent  on  certain  external  circumstances  as  the  conditions 
of  its  existence,  is,  nevertheless,  a  system  per  m.  Irrespective 
of  those  electrical  conditions  into  which  it  may  be  thrown^ 
through  surrounding  bodies,  or  tlirough  the  medium  in  which 
it  lives,  it  undoubtetUy  contains  more  or  less  numerous  sources 
of  electricul  disturbance,  in  the  numerous  processes  and 
arrangements  productive  of  cuiTents  in  the  structures  which 
collectively  constitute  its  organisatioa  The  organised  being 
may  be  considered  deciricalhj  as  a  system  of  electricid  cuiTents 
excited  by  electrical  arrangements  in  the  disposition  of  its 
fluids,  textures,  and  organs. 

So  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  these  electrical  currents, 
with  the  exception  of  those  produced  by  the  special  batteries 
in  the  electrical  fishes,  are  not  employed  in  the  economy  of 
the  being.  Tliey  are  merely  necessary  consequences  of  the 
organic  processes  carried  on  by  the  different  structures  ;  and 
effect,  by  their  .arrangement,  the  distribution  of  the  resulting 
electricity,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  electrical  equi- 
librium of  the  organic  sytem.  The  detection  and  investigation 
of  these  organic  electrical  phenomena  are,  however,  important^ 
not  only  for  general  electrical  science,  but  also  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  organic  processes  themselves.  Eesidual  pheno- 
mena, as  such  electrical  disturbances  must  generally  be 
considered  in  physiology,  will,  when  investigated,  indicate  the 
probable  nature  of  the  actions  from  which  they  resulL 


Electbical  Phenomei^a  in  Vegetables. 

Various  observers  have  proved  the  existence  in  plants  of 
arrangements  w^hich  affect  the  condenser  and  galvanometer. 
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The  experiments  of  rouillot*  on  electi'icity  developed  in,  or 
in  connection  with,  young  plants  in  a  state  of  growth,  al- 
though valuable,  present  too  many  sources  of  fallacy  to  bo 
available  at  present.  Donne "f  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
opposite  electrical  conditions  of  different  parts  of  vegetables. 
He  found  the  opposite  extremities  of  certain  fruits,  and  even 
the  juices  removed  from  those  parts^  to  be  in  different  electri- 
cal states  ;  and  thus  opened  up  a  new  lield  of  organic  electri- 
city, which  promises,  when  more  fully  investigated,  to  lead  to 
imp<:>rtant  results*  Tlie  most  precise  information,  however, 
regarding  the  effect  of  different  parts  of  vegetables  on  the  gal- 
vanometer are  contained  in  two  communications  by  M, 
Beequerel  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Frcmh  Acadoni/^l  and  in  a 
notice  by  Professor  Wartmann  in  the  Bihlioth^qtie  (Inivcrselle 
ih  Genkvc.^  The  researches  themselves  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  analysis.  Indeed, 
as  M.  Becquerel  observes,  the  electrical  effects  are  so  complex 
that  it  is  nnsafe  to  draw  any  conclusion  regarding  the  part 
which  electricity  takes  in  the  organic  functions.  Hitherto, 
therefore,  in  his  researches,  he  has  considered  electricity 
rather  as  an  effect,  8er\dng  to  elucidate  the  stndy  of  physiology, 
than  as  a  primary  cause  of  organic  phenomena.  Much  diffi- 
culty exists  in  determining  whether  certain  currents,  indi- 
cated by  the  instrument,  are  primary  or  derived  ;  and  also  in 
ascertaining  how  far  the  observed  currents  are  produced  by 

•  '*  Stir  rElectricit^  dcs  fluidc*  ^Itwtiquea,  et  snr  une  dea  cwsea  de  TElec- 
tricit^  de  rAtmosplifere."— -<*nw.  d$  Chxm.  tt  de  Pkysiqw,  torn  ray.  1827. 

f  *'  Recherchfis  siir  qnelque^  unes  des  Proprieties  (.'bimiqaos  des  s^cxitioiis 
et  SOI  los  couKDta  ^iMrtriqnea  qui  existent  dans  ks  Corps  OrguiizeA.'* — Afm, 
de  Ckvm,  el  de  Physique^  torn.  Ivii.  1834. 

t  "  Bechcsrcbea  gar  lea  c»Ufle»  qui  degagent  de  r^lectriciU  dftits  les  y^g^tanx, 
et  Bur  Ics  conrajiiB  T^tftux  terreetrea ; '*  and  "Hemoire  sur  lea  effets  i]ec- 
triqneft  obtenus  dans  les  tubeTcnlea,  let  iwdnet,  et  les  fruits,  au  tnoyen  d'ai* 
guilles  de  pl&tXiic/' — Mem.  dc  VAatd.  dee  Sdeneu,  torn,  xjdil 

§  "Note  TOf  lea  Couranta  dlectriquea  qui  ejtiatent  dana  lee  v^giStaux."— 
Sibliothique  Univenelle  de  OaOvi,  torn.  xt.  1850. 
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unavoidable  mjiiry  of  texture,  and  consequont  mixing  of"  fluids, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  platina  electrodes.  The  progress  of 
iininial  electricity  had,  previously  to  the  labours  of  Du  Bois 
Eeymond,*  been  impeded  by  similar  circimistances ;  aud 
until  the  electro-motor  properties  of  the  component  partij  of 
vegetables  are  in  some  way  separately  investigated,  as  those  of 
muscle  and  nerve  have  been  by  the  observer  alluded  to,  no 
solid  progress  can  be  looked  for  in  vegetable  electricity. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and  the 
functions  they  perform,  indicate  the  probable  direction  of  the 
resulting  electrical  disturbances.  The  differences  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  axis, 
and  of  their  different  transverse  segments,  naturidly  indicate 
the  existence  of  longitudinal  cui-rents  ;  vi^hile  the  structural 
and  functional  differences  between  the  central  and  superficial 
portions  of  the  axis  point  to  transverse  or  radiating  lines  of 
force.  Accordingly,  all  the  obseiTations  of  Donne,  Becquerel, 
and  Wartmann,  indicate  currents,  piimaiy  or  derived,  in  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  in  roots,  tubers,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fiiiita. 

The  Ekdrical  Ikactimis  of  the  Plant,  Soil,  and  Atmosphera, 
—The  son  is  in  a  constant  negative,  while  the  air,  when  calm 
and  free  from  clouds,  is  in  a  positive,  electric  condition. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Fouillet,t  plants  in  the 
later  stages  of  germination,  after  they  have  protruded  from 
the  soil,  exhibit^  by  the  condenser,  an  excess  of  negative  elec- 
tricity. The  explanation  he  gives  is,  according  to  Becquerel,  J 
probably  correct ;  that  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on 
the  starch  of  the  seed,  during  its  conversion,  gives  an  excess  of 
positive  electricity  to  the  air,  and  of  negative  electricity  to  the 


*  Poggendorff's  Annaien^  end  UfUcrau^ungen  H^fer  Thierische  EUdri* 
dm,  1S48. 

f  Ann.  iU  Chim,  d  tU  Ph^siquif  loc,  cit. 

X  Mtm,  dc  rAoid.  da  Scintcet,  tonu  xxiii.  p.  60. 
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plant  and  soil  The  electrical  effects  observed  Ly  RL  Pouillet, 
in  this  Erst  period  of  vegetation,  correspond  with  the  ordinary 
electrical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere. 

But  according  to  M.  Becquerera  own  observations,*  the 
electrical  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  soil  and  air  are  reversed 
after  germination  is  completed  If  the  electrodes  of  the  gal- 
vanometer are  inserted — the  one  into  the  stem  or  branch,  or 
pa,ssed  through  a  number  of  leaves  laid  together,  but  still 
adherent,  the  other  into  the  soil— the  former  will  exhibit  an 
excess  of  negative,  the  latter  of  positive  electricity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  Buccidence  of  the 
plant. 

It  may»  therefore,  be  presumed  that  in  the  act  of  vegetation, 
after  gennination  is  accomplished,  the  ascending  sap,  which 
eouiomiMcates  by  means  of  the  root  with  the  soil,  conveys  to 
it  continuously  the  excess  of  positive  electricity  which  it  has 
acquii-ed  during  its  course  upwards  in  its  reactions  more  par- 
ticulai'ly  with  the  descending  sap ;  while  the  latter  furnishes 
to  the  air,  by  exhalation,  its  excess  of  negative  electricity. 

Vegetation,  therefore,  produces  electric  effects  contrary  to 
those  which  render  the  air  and  soil  respectively  positive  and 
negative. 

Zonffitudinal  Electriml  Currents  in  the  DicMylcdon&us Plant 
— ^Becquerel  states  t  that  if  the  electrodes  of  the  galvanometer 
be  inserted  transversely  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark,  the 
one  a  certain  distance  above  the  otht-r,  or  if  one  be  inserted 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  the  other  be  passed  through 
a  number  of  leaves,  superimposed  and  stiU  adherent,  the 
needle  will  indicate  a  current  passing  from  below  upwardsf 

•  Mem.  de  TAead,  dts  Snencff^  totti,  xxiii.  pp.  61,  62. 

t  Ibid.^  torn.  joDiL  pp.  55,  56. 

$  Tho  fitntoment  of  the  dirtctian  of  an  eloctrical  cturent  is  ft  conTentional 
form  of  expression,  which  ought  to  convey  mort ly  ur  intlkfltion  of  the  reJatiw 
potfitiom  of  i/jt  j)o»iiive  and  n«j/aHi>«  «iifrfi9tlti0!.t,  and  cousequently  of  the  two 
polar  forces,  both  of  which  cxiit  in  tlie  cmretjt     In  the  circuit  formed  by  tiio 
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through  the  parenchyma,  the  upper  electrode  indicatuag  posi- 
tive, the  lower  negative  electricity.  ^L  Becquerel  accoimta 
for  the  relative  electrical  conditions  of  the  green  parenchyma 
from  the  leaves  downwards  by  the  removal  of  oxygen. 

But  the  observations  of  M,  Becquerel  on  the  relative  eleo- 
trical  conditions  of  the  plant  and  soil  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  descending  cmxent  passing  from  the  stem  through  the 
roota  into  the  earth,  ivhich  therefore  becomes  positive  around 
the  plant. 

M.  Wartmann,  in  t!ie  notice  already  quoted,*  states  that 
in  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  petioles,  and  peduncles, 
there  exist  a  central  descending  cunent,  and  a  peripheral 
ascending  one,  which  he  denominates  axial  currents  ;  and  that 
tlie  galvanometer  indicates  currents  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
plant,  aerial  or  subterranean,  to  the  soil,  which  is  thus  positive 
in  relation  to  the  plant. 

From  these  observations  of  Becquerel  and  Wartmann,  little 
doubt  Ciin  be  entertained  that  electrical  cui-rents  exist  in  the 
dicotyledonous  plant,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  its 
Bap,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to  it. 

Currents  passin/j  fi-om  wiiliin  onUoards^  and  from  imthout 
inwards  m  the  horizontal  section  of  ike  Dicoi^Udonous  Plant — 
According  to  Becquerel, t  if  one  electrode  be  inserted  into  the 
pith,  in  a  clean  horizontal  section  of  a  young  poplar,  and  the 
other  into  one  of  the  woody  layers,  or  into  the  bark,  the  needle 
is  deflected  5^,  10°,  15",  or  more,  according  to  the  delicacy  of 

galvanometer,  the  mirrent  which  traTeraai  ifca  wire,  and  wliich  deflects  the 
magactic  neydlcj  is  eoDveutiouaJly  said  to  pass  from  the  pomtive  to  the  ue^- 
tive  electi"ode  ;  whila  in  tho  L-kctro-motor  jjortion  of  the  drcuit — e,g,  a  portion 
of  TBgetablo  itructure — tiie  current  is  said  to  paa«  in  tbe  oppositu  directiou. 
But  **  there  is  never  one  cmrent  of  force,  or  ojie  fluid  only."  **lu  a  current, 
whatever  form  the  di&chai^  may  take,  or  whatever  part  of  the  circuit  nt 
curreat  is  re ferred  to,  as  much  pot»itive  forue  as  is  there  uxtrted  in  ftue  direction, 
80  much  nc^tive  force  ia  tliere  exerted  iu  the  other." 

*  Bib.  Univ.  dt  Geniw,  torn*  xv,  p.  302. 

t  Loc.  ciL  p.  41 
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the  instrument,  the  succulence  of  the  tree,  or  the  radial 
distance  of  the  layer  into  which  the  second  electrode  has 
been  inserted ;  a  current  from  without  inwards  is  indicated, 
the  electrode  in  the  pith  being  positive,  that  in  the  wood  or 
bark  uegative. 

If  the  one  electrode  be  inserted  close  to  the  outside,  and 
the  other  be  removed  from  the  pith,  and  be  reinserted  from 
place  to  place  outwaixis,  the  current  will  diminish  in  intensity 
as  the  second  electrode  approaches  the  cambiuuL  Beyond 
the  cambium  the  current  changes  its  direction  and  becomes 
stronger.  The  current  which  now  deflects  the  needle  passes 
aloDg  the  wire  from  without  inwards,  indicating  a  positive 
electric  condition  of  the  outer  part  of  the  parenchyma,  and  a 
negative  condition  of  the  cambium. 

On  removLQg  a  piece  of  bark,  and  applying  the  electrodes, 
(which  in  this  experiment  should  consist  of  platinum  plates) 
to  its  opposite  surfaces,  the  cuiTent  becomes  very  intense.  The 
piece  of  bark  thus  forms  a  voltaic  couple,  of  which  the  ex- 
terior or  parenchymatous  side  is  positive,  and  the  interior, 
covered  by  the  cambium,  negative. 

It  would  appear  then  that,  from  the  pith  to  the  cambium, 
the  woody  layers  are  less  and  less  positive  in  relation  to  the 
pith  ;  whilst  from  the  cambium  to  the  cuticle,  the  parenchy- 
matous layers  are  more  positive,  or  at  least  comport  themselves 
as  such  in  the  production  of  derived  currents.  This  inversion 
of  the  electrical  effects  corresponds  with  the  relative  position 
of  the  cellular  texture  in  the  l)ark  and  w*ood.  In  t!ie  bark,  it 
is  on  the  exterior ;  in  the  wood^  in  the  interior  ;  in  both  it  is 
poeitiva 

In  the  notice  by  M.  Wartmann,  id  the  BlhliotMque  Uni- 
verselk  de  Genhvc,^  that  observer  states  that "  in  uniting  by 
the  galvanometer  the  layers  of  the  stem  where  the  liber  and 
cambium  touch  one  another  (and  w^here  many  botanists  admit 

•  Bib.  Univ.  de  0«nive,  t^^m.  xv  p,  801. 
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a  passage  of  descending  juices),  either  with  the  most  central 
parts  (the  pith  or  the  perfect  wood),  or  with  the  parts  more 
exterior  (the  young  bark),  a  lateral  current  will  lx>  found 
tending  from  these  layers  to  the  neighbouring  organs.'* 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  iliat  currents  x>ass  from  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  dicotyle- 
donous plant  outwards  towards  the  cuticle,  and  inwards  to 
the  pith ;  or  at  least,  arrangements  exist  in  these  directions 
wldch  excite  currents  in  the  opposite  directions  through  the 
galvanometer  wira 

Citr rents  in  llie  Root  and  its  Bepcndtneks. — According  to 
M.  "Wartmanu,*  in  some  roots  the  central  structures  and  tho 
cortical  structures  are,  as  in  the  stem,  positive  in  relation  to 
|.the  layers  by  wliich  they  touch  and  are  united. 

Centrifugal  transverse  currents  would  appear  to  exist  in 
certain  roots,  which  resemble  tubers  in  the  quantity  of  their 
nutritious  deposits.  For  Becquerel  t  has  found  the  central 
part  of  the  carroty  and  of  the  red  and  white  beetroot,  negative 
in  relation  to  the  exterior. 

In  the  potato,  in  the  tubers  of  the  Hdianthiis  tuherosus 
and  Lath'ifTus  iuhcrosuSj  currents  radiate  from  the  centre  to 
the  cuticle  ;  for  the  electrode  at  the  centre  is  negative  in 
relation  to  the  other,  the  latter  indicating  a  more  positive 
condition  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  cuticle.  Becquerel, 
who  has  ascertained  these  facts,  and  refers  them  to  the  system 
of  transverse  currents  in  the  bart  states  at  the  same  time 
that  in  the  tubers  of  Tropfcolum  tuha^osumj  and  ITllu^ics 
tuherosus,  the  currents  are  reversed,  and  correspond,  there- 
fore, with  the  transverse  system  in  the  wood  and  pith  of  the 
dicotyledonous  stem, 

*  B&f.  Univ.  de  Omia^  torn.  xt. 

f  Memoirc"  sur  lea  eflets  t'lectriques  obtennfl  dftliB  lea  tul>erculea,  lea  rBcinei^ 
"  et  les  fniita,  an  moyen  d'aJguilles  d«  platine,"— i#^«n.  da  tAcad.  dcH  Seim/ces^ 
torn,  xiiii. 
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It  remains  to  be  determined  how  far  the  single  transverse 
system  of  electriciil  cun-ents  in  either  direction,  in  certain 
pootSj  [ind  in  tubers,  depends  upon  the  disappearance  of  the 
central  or  peripheral  elements  of  the  axis. 

On  Currents  in  Leaves. — Tlie  relations  and  functions  of  the 
leaf  indicate  the  probable  direction  of  the  electrical  currents 
which  may  exist  in  it. 

Becquerel's  ^^  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  cur- 
rents set  from  the  cambium  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  negative  in  relation  to  the  pith 
and  wood  of  the  branch  and  stem,  lie  states  that  the  leaves 
comport  themselves  as  the  gi'een  part  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  bark^ — ^that  is  to  say,  the  sap  winch  circulates  in  their 
tissues  is  negative  in  relation  to  the  wood,  pith,  and  soil ;  and 
positive  in  relation  to  the  cambium. 

M,  Wartmann  f  states  that  in  most  leaves  the  currents 
proceed  from  the  limb  of  the  leaf  to  its  veins,  and  to  the 
central  parts  of  its  petiole,  and  of  the  stem* 

This  centripetal  cuixent  attributed  to  the  leaf  by  Becquerel 
and  Wartmann  is  evidently  referable  to  the  central  or  de- 
scending axial  current  of  the  plant  ;  while  the  centrifugal 
cuiTent  alluded  to  by  the  former  belongs  to  the  superficial 
transverse  system,  or  that  between  the  inner  and  outer  aspects 
of  the  bark. 

The  Ekdriml  Condition  of  (he  Flovxr. — From  the  energetic 
actions  and  rapid  development  of  the  flower,  a  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  disturbance  is  to  be  expected  in  it 
Various  observers  have  ascertained  the  remarkable  elevation 
of  temperature  which  occurs  dtu'iug  the  development  of  this 
part  of  the  plant ;  and  the  important  chemico-vital  actions 
which  take  place  in  it  must  certainly  excite  corresponding 
electrical  phenomena. 

*  '*  Heche rchea  snr  lea  catues  qui  degngent  du  l*^loctricit6/'  etc. — Mmn.  eU 
VAoad,  de  Sciencet^  totn.  xxiuL 

t  BibliotMquA  Univtn^U  (U  Genivt,  turn*  it. 
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The  only  observations  in  regard  to  these  which  have  been 
recorded  are  by  Zantedeschi,  quoted  by  Becqueiel  in  his  second 
memoir.*  The  Italian  obser\'er  found  that  at  the  period  of 
flowering  in  the  tulip,  jonquil,  and  anemone,  a  deflection  of 
the  needle  to  the  extent  of  3"  or  4°,  due  to  a  de&cending  cur- 
rent, occurs.  He  also  found  in  an  Azalea,  an  Amaiyllis,  a 
white  lily,  and  in  various  species  of  Opuntia,  a  cuiTent  passing 
from  the  stamen  to  the  pistil ;  the  one  electrode  being  in 
contact  with  the  jjollcn,  the  other  inserted  into  the  stigma. 

Mectricul  coiuliiimi  of  ilie  Fruit. — ^The  only  recorded  ob- 
servations  on  this  subject  are  by  Donn^t  in  a  memoir  which 
may  be  said  to  have  introduced  for  the  fii'st  time  the  subject 
of  vegetable,  as  well  as  certain  important  departments  of 
animal  electricity* 

Domiu  found  that  when  the  platinum  extremities  of  the 
galvanometer  wire  are  plunged  into  certain  fniits,  the  one  at 
the  stalk,  the  other  at  the  opposite  end,  the  parts  exliibit 
different  electrical  conditions.  In  the  apple  and  pear  a 
current  would  appear  to  pass  from  the  stalk  towards  the  eye 
at  the  opposite  end ;  whilst  in  the  peach  and  apricot  the 
current  passes  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  the  apple  and 
pear  the  fruit  is  electro-positive  at  the  distal  end,  electro* 
negative  at  the  stalk ;  the  contrary  being  the  case  in  the 
peach  and  apricot 

Irrespective  of  the  chemical  causes  to  which  these  currents 
are  ascribed  by  Donn6  and  Becquerel,  it  might  be  well  to 
determine  how  far  their  opposite  directions  may  be  referable 
to  morphological  diflerences  in  tlie  two  forms  of  fruit  examined : 
whether  in  the  monocaipal  form,  as  in  the  peach,  the  current 
be  not  referable  to  the  centripetal  current  of  the  leaf ;  and 
whether  in  the  apple  form  (the  fleshy  mass  of  which  is  not  a 


*  "  Memoire  aur  lea  affects  ^lectriques,"  etc— ifcTTt.  de  VAeaoL  de  SdeTUis, 
torn,  xxiii. 

i*  Ann.  dc  Chim.  et  dt  I^ytiquot  torn.  Ivii 
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devdopraeot  of  the  carpeUary  leaf,  but  of  the  cortical  layer  of 
the  rccejitacle,  and  of  the  end  of  the  peduncle)  it  ia  not  due  to 
the  same  causes  whicli  produce  the  general  superficial,  or 
cortical  axial  cuirent  in  the  plant. 

Arc  tJie  CurrcnU  whidi  affect  the  Galvanometer  derived  from 
Currents  which  actual Ir^  exist  in  tht  Plant  ?  or  are  they  fro- 
diiced  by  the  Insertion  of  the  Electrodes  f — M  Becquerel  ex- 
presses himself  very  cautiously  on  this  point;  and  blames 
certain  physicists  for  entertaining  inexact  ideas  regarding  the 
currents  obtained  from  organised  bodies  by  the  galvanometer 
platinum  wires;  and  for  assuming  that  such  currents  are 
necessarily  derived  fix>m  other  currents  wliich  actually  exist 
in  the  plant.  But  M.  liecquerel  adds  *  somewhat  inconsist- 
ently with  his  own  admissions  in  other  parts  of  his  memoirs, 
that  nothing  at  present  authorises  an  induction  of  this  kind. 
The  effects,  he  states,  appear  to  be  due,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
to  the  reaction  of  different  liquids  in  contact  with  the  elec- 
trodes ;  from  which  results  such  a  disengagement  of  electricity, 
as  that  the  liquid,  which  comports  itself  as  an  acid  in  relation 
to  the  other,  sets  free  positive  electricity. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Becquerel  admits  that  the  two  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  production  of  primary  currents  exist 
in  the  plant.  The  first  ia,  that  two  liquids  capable  of  acting 
chemically  on  one  another  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  do  so 
gradually  and  continuously,  or  that  there  should  be,  as  ^L 
Becquerel  expresses  it,  *'le  contact  des  deux  h'quides  per 
transition  insensible,"  The  other  is  the  intermedium  of  a 
conducting  texture,  or  substance  to  complete  the  circuit.  M. 
Becquerel,  accordingly,  both  in  his  memoirs  f  and  in  his 
abridgments  in  the  CoTii'ptcs  Eendtis^X  seems  inclined  to  admit 
the  two  axial  currents,  and  the  horizontal  system  in  the  stem 
and  branches  of  the  dicotyledonous  plant.     Beyond  this  he 


*  Mem^  de  VAcad.  da  Scwnccs^  torn,  xxiii. 

t  CimipUa  Mtaduif  torn.  xxxL  ixxii 
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appears,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  meinoirs,  to  have 
drawn  no  more  precise  conclusion  from  the  facta  then  ob- 
flerved  ;  and  states  that  the  electrical  effects  which  take  place 
in  vegetables  are  bo  numerous,  that  it  has  only  been  possible 
hitherto  to  observe  a  limited  number  of  them. 

M.  Wartmann,*  while  he  admits  that  the  electro-chemical 
action,  wliich  results  from  the  tearing  of  the  textures  during 
the  insertion  of  the  electrodes,  produces  at  first  a  considerable 
deflection  of  the  needle,  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
this  action  ceases,  which  it  speedily  does,  there  remains  a  more 
feeble  current,  which  must  be  due  to  the  normal  electrical 
action  of  the  parts.  He  states  that  vegetable  currents  pro- 
bably form  closed  cii-ciiits ;  that  the  extremities  of  the  roo1> 
fibres  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  terminations  of  the  leaves  on 
the  other,  establish  a  continuity  between  the  ascending  peri- 
pheral and  the  descending  central  current ;  while  the  simi- 
larity in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  exterior  of  the  bark 
and  the  interior  of  the  wood  probably  depends  on  the  medul- 
lary rays. 

To  what  Actions  arid  Arranffemtnis  in  the  Plant  are  its 
Ekdrkiil  IHsturhances  and  Cmrrtnts  duet  From  w^hat  has 
already  been  stated,  it  must  appear  that  the  knowledge 
hitherto  obtained  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  the 
electrical  disturbances  and  cun-ents  in  the  plant  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  precise  to  afford  a  solution  of  this  question.  Be- 
fore the  publication  of  Du  Bois  Re}Tnond's  researches  on  the 
electrical  actions  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and  of  Pacini  on  the 
structure  of  the  batteries  in  the  Torpedo  and  G^Tnnotus,  elec- 
trical excitement  in  the  animal  body  had  not  been  accurately 
connected  with  anatomical  structure ;  and  until  a  definite 
electrical  current  in  the  plant  is  distinctly  referred  to  a  demon- 
strable stnictural  arrangementy  a  precise  determination  of  the 
xitiug  causes  of  currents  in  the  latter  cannot  be  expected. 

*B%b.  CTrnv.  de  Genive,  torn.  xr. 
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We  are  not^  indeed,  acquainted  with  tlie  actual  chemical  or 
physical  causes  of  electrical  excitement  in  *iny  animal  texture 
or  dgau ;  but  we  now  know  the  du*ection  and  relations  of  the 
curreDt  in  and  to  the  anatomical  structure  in  certain  cases, 
Thifl  is  a  secure  step  in  the  proper  direction,  and  one  which 
has  yet  to  he  taken  in  vegetahle  electricity. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  can  only  he  fitated  generally  that 
the  disturbance  of  electric  equihbrimn  in  the  textures  and 
organs  of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  which  plays  i 
so  important  a  part  iii  the  organio  processes — at  its  surface,  as 
during  transpiration,  respiration  proper,  and  tlic  fixation  of 
carbon — and  in  its  interior,  during  the  reaction  of  its  ascend- 
ing and  descending  sap,  Mdth  the  substances  contained  in  the 
cells  of  its  various  structures.  In  the  same  manner,  no  precise 
statement  can  be  made  at  present  rcgartling  the  arrangements 
by  means  of  which  electrical  currents  are  produced  in  the 
plant  The  researches  of  Becquerel*  have  proved  that  a 
current  is  produced  when  two  liquids  of  acid  and  alkaline  re- 
actions respectively,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
porous  substance,  are  connected  either  by  a  fluid  or  solid  con- 
ductor. It  is  quite  evident  that  similar  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  for  the  production  of  currents  exist  in  innumerable 
fonns  in  the  oi^msntion  of  vegetables*  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible in  the  present  phase  of  the  subject  to  define  them 
with  greater  precision. 

Animal  ELECTRicnr. 
The  first  discovery  in  animal  electricity  was  the  deter- 
nmiation  of  the  electrical  character  of  the  shock  of  the 
Torpedo  by  Walsh  in  1772.  The  development  of  the  sub- 
ject has  since  been  retarded,  not  only  by  its  own  intrinsic 
difficulty,  but  also  by  the  greater  attractions  of  those  depart- 
ments of  genei'al  electricity  which  were  opened  up  by 
*  *'  Recbercliea  ntr  let  ciretiitB  electro-chimiqne  dmple  form^  do  liqnidcs. 
^Cvmpta  EmduSi  torn,  xnv. 
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the  labours  of  Vol  to.  Its  history  presents  three  distinct  lines 
fd  Teaearch — that  of  the  special  electrical  organs  of  the  fisli, 
^conunencing  with  the  discoveiy  of  Walsh  in  1772,*  that  of 
the  electrical  properties  of  muscle  and  nerve,  starting  from 
tlie  fundamental  experiment  of  Galvani  in  1786-94,f  and  that 
of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  membranes  and  glands,  intro- 
duced by  Donnd  in  1834  + 

The  results  which  have  ultimately  been  attained  in  these 
three  directions  will  now  be  briefly  examined  ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mote  comi^rehcnsive  view  they  shall  be  taken  up  in 
the  reverse  order. 

Electric  Fhf.nomenfi  in  connedmi  vnth  ^Membrane  and 
Gl^vnd.— The  experiments  of  Donne  are  now  alluded  to  only 
because  they  were  the  first  which  proved  electric  diaturbance 
In  connection  with  secreting  membrane  and  stnicture.  He 
found  that  when  the  electrodes  of  the  galvanometer  were 
applied  respectively  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  to  the  skm,  the  needle  deviated  15^  20^  or  30° ;  the 
former  being  negative,  the  latter  positive.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  the  instrument  was  applied  between  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  gall-bladder,  or  interior  of 
the  liver,  the  needle  deviated  30*,  40*",  or  50*, 

Donn^  attributed  these  electric  effects  to  the  acid  and  alka- 
line properties  of  the  secretions  with  which  the  electrodes 
were  respectively  in  contact  Matteucci*§  again,  while  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  Donne*s  experiwaental  results^  attri- 
buted, as  Drs.  WoUaston  II  and  Thomas  Young  IT  had  previously 

•  "  Of  the  Electric  Property  of  the  Torpedo."— PAiZ.  Traju.  1773. 
t  De  Viribua  El^dricUcUia  in  Motu  MwKtdari  OcmmeniaHu» ;  Bolagnji, 
17M. 

%  A^in.  df  Chim,  ft  de  Phija,  torn.  Ivii,  1834. 

I  Ibid,  torn-  Ifl 

II  PhU,  Mag.  ToL  xxxiii.    '*  On  the  Agency  of  Electricity  on  Animal  Si»cre- 
tiozu." 

^  Tonng.     Syllabus  of  Ledurea  tm  Meddcmu. 
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done,  the  difference  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  secre- 
tions to  the  electric  force  itself.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Wollaston  and  Young,  and  the 
experiments  of  Donne  and  Matteucci,  merely  indicated  a 
promising  field  of  discover5%  and  formed  a  prelude  to  researches 
which  promised  more  precise  results  after  tlie  structures 
experimented  upon  had  been  more  definitely  selected. 

The  Ekctric  Eclaiions  of  Mtiwiis  Mern^rarie.  —  'Mi.  H,  F. 
Baxter  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject.* The  principal  object  Mr,  Baxter  had  in  view  was  to 
determine  the  relative  electric  condition  of  the  secretions  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  its  vessels  and  blood ;  fuMl- 
lingj  therefore,  what  has  abx?ady  been  stated  as  an  apparent 
condition  of  success  in  all  such  inquiries — viz.  experimenting, 
as  far  as  can  be,  on  distinct  textures  or  organs,  and  not  on 
their  aggregations. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs^  and  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  guinea-pig,  were 
selected ;  and  pointed  and  flattened  ])latinum  electrodes  ap- 
plied respectively  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  inserted  into  the  vessels.  The  following  were  the  general 
results  :■ — 

1.  The  inside  and  outside  of  the  gut  were  formed  into  a 
circuit  without  effect 

2.  One  electrode  on  the  mucous  membrane,  the  other 
inserted  into  an  artery  proceeding  to  the  same  spot,  produced 
no  effect. 

3.  One  electrode  on  the  mucous  membrane,  the  other  in- 
serted into  a  vein  proceeding  from  the  same  spot,  indicated  a 
positive  condition  of  the  vein  or  its  contents^  by  a  deviation 
of  the  needle  to  the  extent  of  from  3"*  to  5*. 

♦  PhiL  Tram,  1848.  *  An  ciperimental  iuqniiy,  mwlCTtakcii  with  a  view 
of  asoortuning  whether  iwy,  or  what,  signs  of  curnrntelectrictty  are  manirestf><l 
dnriog  the  organic  process  of  secretion,  in  living  luiinids/'  etc. 
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4.  One  electrode  on  the  mucous  membrane,  tlie  other  in- 
irted  into  a  vein  emptied  of  its  blood,  produced  no  effect, 

5.  One  electrode  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
other  inserted  into  a  vein  nrtt  proceeding  from  the  same  spot, 
produced  no  effect 

6.  It  was  not  necessary  to  insert  the  second  electrode  into 
the  vein,  for  the  neetlle  was  deflected  if  the  second  electrode 
was  merely  dipped  into  the  blood  flowing  from  the  vein. 

Having  ascertained  how  far  the  diflerent  solid  and  fluid 
substances  in  contact  with   the   electrodes  might  interfere 
.  with  the  result,  and  also  in  what  manner  the  effects  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  death  of  the  animal,  Mr.  Baxter  concluded 
from  his  experiments,  that — 

1.  Wiien  the  electrodes  of  a  galvanometer  are  brought 
into  communication — one  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal^  tbe  other  with  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
same  part — a  de\iation  of  the  needle  talces  place,  indicating 
that  the  secreted  product  and  the  blood  are  in  oppoaite  electric 
states. 

2.  The  effect  occurg  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and 
ceases  after  its  death 

3.  The  effect  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  blood — i.e.  fixtm  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  formation  of  the  secreted  product  and  venous  blood. 

4  These  changes  are  effected  by  the  organic  actions  of 
the  pari 

TJie  EkHrk  BelatioTis  of  Gland,— In  a  second  paper,*  Mr. 
Baxter  records  the  experiments  which  he  had  made  to  deter- 
mine the  electric  relations  of  the  secretions  and  blood  of  the 
liver,  kidney,  and  mammary  gland  The  facts  which  his  ex- 
periments tend  to  establish  are  as  follow  :— 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1852.  An  eiimriraeatal  inquiry  tindertaken  with  a  view 
of  aacertaining  whether  any,  or  what,  aigna  of  current  electricity  are  manifested 
4uriQg  the  organic  process  of  secretion  in  living  animals,  etc. 
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1.  During  biliary  seci*etion,  the  hile  and  tx7wm  Ihmd  flow- 
ing from  the  hepatic  veins  are  iii  opposite  electric  states, 

2.  During  urinary  secretion,  tlie  unn£  and  i^iious  blood 
flowing  from  the  renal  vein  are  in  opposiU  electric  states. 

3.  During  mammaTy  secretion,  the  milk  and  the  veYWUS 
hlood  flowing  fn:»m  the  mammary  veins,  are  in  oppos^ite  electric 
states. 

In  these  experiments  on  glandular  action,  as  in  those  de- 
scribed above  un  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  venous 
blood  was  found  to  be  positive,  producing  a  deflection  of  the 
needle  to  the  extent  of  3°,  4^  5^  8",  10^. 

The  Mcrtrie  Eelaiions  of  the  Bespiratory  Mucou&  Mentbrane 
and  ihe>  Ftdnionic  Blood, — Mr.  Baxterj  having  ascertained  that 
the  venous  blood  flowing  from  a  secreting  membrane  or  gland, 
is  in  a  positive  electric  condition,  applied  one  electrode  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  blood  flowing  from  it — i.e.  the  arterial  blood. 
He  thus  found  the  blood  of  the  pidraonaiy  veins,  or  of  the 
left  ventricle,  invariably  positive,  producing  a  deflection  of 
2\  3*,  4*,  or  5**.  At  the  same  time,  he  ascertained  that  wlien 
the  respirator)"  mucous  membrane  and  the  bloofl  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  connected,  a  deflection  of  2°,  3*",  or  4^  occasionally 
occurred.  i\Jl  his  experiments  tended  to  the  same  conclusion — 
viz.  that  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  veins  is  positive ;  and 
that  when  a  circuit  is  fonned  between  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lung,  and  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  lieart» 
a  cun^nt  is  produced. 

Tlie,  Eledric  Properties  of  Muscle. — Galvani  having  dis- 
covered and  investigated  the  contractions  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  ♦  afterwards  observed  similar 
contractions  when  two  dissiiuLlar  metals,  in  contact  with  one 
another*  are  also  brought  into  contact  with  the  nerve  and 
muscles  respectively  of  the  frog* s  legf    At  first  he  appears  to 

•  Dt  riHbuA  EleotriciUUut  etc.  t  Ibid. 
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have  coucelvetl  the  contractions  to  be  due  to  electricity  evolved 
by  the  metals ;  but  iiually  he  concluded  that  it  is  pmdnced 
by  the  aiiimal  textures  themselves.  The  researches  of  Volta 
verified  tlie  ori^anal  opinion  of  Ciiilvani,  that  the  metals,  when 
thvif  arc  cmploi/*:d,  are  the  sources  of  the  electricity  which 
produce  the  muscular  contractifius  ;*  but  the  discovery  of  the 
pile,  with  its  consequences,  threw  into  temporary  oblivion  the 
actual  evidences  of  an  electromotor  property  of  the  animal 
textures  infJf'pendcntJj/  of  m-ciah^  which  the  numerous  expe- 
riments of  Lralvani  and  his  supporters  had  afforded*"]*  Even 
Humboldt's  observations  did  not  prevent  the  almost  total  no- 
gleet  of  the  subject  for  a  (|uarter  of  a  century.  | 

In  1827,  NobiIi,||  having  applied  his  improved  galvanometer 
to  the  fundamental  experiment  of  Galvani,  discovered  the  elec- 
tric current  of  the  frog.  He  found  that  when  the  circuit  of 
the  nerve  and  muscles  of  the  leg  is  closed  by  the  instrument^ 
a  deviation  of  the  needle  to  the  extent  of  10"*,  20°,  or  SO**,  oc- 
curs, due  to  a  current  which  passes  in  the  lind>  from  the  toes 
upwards,  and  which  could  be  increased  by  inclosing  in  the 
circuit  several  frogs  arranged  as  a  battery.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Cralvani's  later  opinion, 
that  electricity  is  developed  in  connection  with  muscle  and 
ner\^e. 

The  researches  of  Matteucci,  carried  on  during  a  transi- 
tionary  stage  of  the  subject,  and  exhibiting  occasional  ob- 
scurity and  contradiction,  are,  nevertheless,  valuable,  not  only 
from  having  directed  attention  generally  to  electro-physiology, 
but  particularly  from  having,  in  regard  to  muscle,  indicated 
that  its  electric  properties  are  due  to  its  own  texture,  and  not  to 
the  conjoined  nerves.     He  had  always,  however,  experimented 

•  Niiovit  Mcmftria  ddV  Elcctridta  Ani7n/il6,  etc. 

+  DfJl'  itso  t  dtlV  cUtivif.d  tklV  aroo  condultore  net  contrasione  de*  vaiMoli^ 
1703  ;  and  Supfilwumio  at  Traiatto  MV  %iso,  etc.  1794. 

X   Versuilt*  jt^her  die  gerd^e  Mtiskd-und  Nervenfaaer^  u.  a.  w.,  1797. 

II  Ann.  de  Chim.  ct  de  Phj/s.  1828 
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with  masses,  or  aggregates  of  muscle,  and  liad  not  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  kws  of  electric  action  in  the  muscular  fibre 
or  bundle  itself,  or  in  a  single  isolated  muscle.  ♦ 

These  laws  have  been  investigated  by  Du  Bois  Eeymond, 
who  has  ascertained  that  muscular  structure  presents  two 
distinct  electric  conditions — firstly,  during  the  intervals  of 
contractions  ;  and  secondly,  during  contraction. 

El^^tric  Condititm  of  a  Mitselc  duHng  the  MervaU  of  &m- 
trattion. — ^Galvani  conceived  the  outer  surface  of  a  muscle  to 
he  chai-ged  with  negative,  the  inner  with  positive  electricity. 
Matteucci  had  found  that  in  order  to  produce  contractions  in 
the  galvanoscopic  frog,  two  parts  of  its  nerve  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  two  parts  respectively  of  the  muscle  of  a 
living  animal ;  and  that  the  experiment  uniformly  succeeded 
if  the  nerve  touched  the  bottom  of  a  wound  in  the  muscle  and 
the  margin  of  the  wound  at  the  same  time.  Du  Bois  Eey- 
mond has  ascertained  the  actual  rehitive  electric  condition  of 
certain  surfaces  or  aspects  of  the  muscular  fil.jre  or  muscle.t 
These  aspects  he  denominates  the  hiyjiiudiiial  and  IransveTm 
sections.  These  sections,  again,  may  be  either  natural  or 
artifieiaL 

The  naiural  l&ngitvdiiial  sedimi  is  as  much  of  the  surface 
of  a  muscle  as  is  formed  by  the  exposed  sides  of  its  superficial 
fibres. 

An  artificial  lonffiindhi'al  section  is  any  surface  exposed 
by  a  section  in  the  direction  of  the  muscidar  fibres. 

The  surface  or  side  of  a  fibre  or  fasciculus  viewed  as  a 
cylinder  or  prism  is  its  toTtgiiudinal  scctvm. 

A  natural  transverse  section  is  any  part  of  a  muscle  formed 
by  the  extremities  of  its  fibres,  coated  by  tendon  of  attachment 


■  B(h,  Univ.  dfi  mnive;  Ann.  tie  CfUm,  d  de  Phyt,  ;   TraiU  da  PMmh 
irUms  Electro-pkysioloffiqus. 

f  **^  The  Law  of  the  MuBcular  Current,"  p.  498,  vol  i  of  Unienu^ 
Thier.  ElairiciJUU. 
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An  artifidal  iransvvrse  section  is  a  section  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  fibrea. 

The  natuml  or  artificial  extremities  of  fihres  are  transverse 
seciions. 

By  employing  a  veiy  delicate  galvanometer,  and  by  certain 
refined  precautions  in  the  aiTangement  of  his  experiments, 
Dii  Bois  Keymond  imiml  that  the  lonffitiidhml  secimi,  jiaiural 
or  artificial,  is  invariably  positive  in  relation  to  the  "Statural 
or  ariificial  transmrse  eectiofi.  The  following  are  the  general 
laws  of  the  derived  muscular  carrent 

1.  If  ajiy  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal 
section  be  put  into  connection,  by  means  of  the  galvanometer, 
with  any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  transverse  section, 
the  needle  will  indicate  a  current  in  the  wire  from  the  longi- 
tudinal to  the  tmnsverse  section. 

2.  If  one  point  of  tlie  natnial  or  artificial  transverse  section 
of  a  muscle  is  brought  into  connection  with  another  point  of 
the  same  or  of  another  similar  transverse  section,  and  if  the 
points  be  unequally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  section 
considered  as  the  base  of  a  muscular  cylinder,  a  current  is 
indicated  passing  from  the  electrode  furthest  from  the  centre, 
and  directed  to  that  which  is  nearest  to  it. 

3.  If  we  now  consider  the  mass  of  the  muscle  as  a  cylinder, 
and  connect  a  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal 
Bection  nearer  the  middle  transverse  section  of  the  mass,  with 
a  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  section  more 
distant  from  the  middle,  a  current  is  indicated  passing  from 
the  nearer  to  the  more  distant  point* 

4  If  both  connected  points  of  one  or  of  two  natural  or 
artificial  transverse  sections  be  equally  distant  frnm  the  centre 
of  the  surface,  no  current  is  indicated.  So  also  in  regard  to 
longitudinal  sections,  points  equally  distant  from  the  middle 
produced  no  current 

These  laws  are  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  the  muscles 


# 
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of  rabbits  and  frogs,  but  they  are  essentially  the  same  in  man, 
in  representatives  of  the  four  vertebrate  classes,  and  in  molluscs, 
crustaceans,  and  annelids. 

Tlie  electromotor  power,  whieh  is  exhibited  in  tlie  muscular 
current,  does  not  depend  upon  the  areolar  texture,  the  tendons 
or  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  mass  ;  or  on  the  contact  of  dissimihir 
textures  with  the  muscular  fibre ;  for  the  power  is  exhibited 
when  the  smallest  manageable  portion,  or  even  a  single  primary 
fasciculus,  is  employed  The  power  evidently  resides  in  the 
ultimate  fibre. 

Du  Bois  Reymond  has  investigated  the  arrangement  of  the 
electromotor  elements  on  which  tlds  power  depends.  After 
various  expeiiments,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  model 
consisting  of  a  soKd  copper  cylinder,  with  its  cyhudrical  sur- 
face coated  with  zinc,  and  suspended  in  or  surrounded  by  an 
electrolytic  liquid,  which  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  galvanometer 
all  the  conditions  of  the  current  as  derived  from  the  natiu*td 
sections  of  an  entire  muscle.  He  arranged  another  model, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  similar  but  smaller  cylinders,  set  in 
longitudinal  series,  so  that  the  positive  or  zinc  elements  were 
directed  latemlly,  and  the  copper  or  negative  in  the  longitudinal 
direction.  A  combination  of  this  kind,  immersed  in  a  fluid, 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  galvanometer  not  only  the  currents 
of  the  natural  section  of  an  entire  muscle,  but  also  the  currents 
of  its  artificial  sections.  Bu  Bois  Eeymond,  thereforcH,  con- 
cluded, that  the  conditions  of  the  muscular  current  are  fulfilled 
by  assuming  in  the  muscidar  mass  the  existence  of  electromotor 
centres,  each  of  which  may  bo  conceived  to  be  a  molecule 
consisting  of  an  equatorial  positive  zone  and  two  polar  negative 
zones,  these  molecules  being  an-anged  linearly,  so  that  the 
polar  zones  are  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

These  investigations  in  no  way  anticipate  the  cause  of  ths 
dcdromotor  'property  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  they  bear  only  on 
the  laws  of  its  action.     They  leave  very  little  doubt  that  the 
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muscular  substance  during  its  life,  and  in  the  inter\^als  of 
contraction,  is  in  a  state  of  electric  tension  \  and  that  there 
are  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  electromotor  centres  in  connec- 
tion with  closed  circuits,  according  to  the  laws  already  stated ; 
and  which  must  be  infinitely  stronger  than  those  derived 
currents  which  are  procured  from  a  muscle,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
by  means  of  the  galvanometer. 

Du  Bois  Ileymond  having  observed  that  the  current  de- 
rived fi'om  a  longitudinal  section  and  from  a  natural  tmrtsvene 
stction  was  generally  weaker  than  that  from  an  aitificial  trans- 
verse section,  and  that  it  was  even  occasionally  not  obtainable 
when  the  electric  tension  of  the  muscle  was  much  tliminished 
hy  cold,  found,  on  further  in^'cstigation,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  layer  of  pecidiar  electromotor 
elements  at  the  ends  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  contact  with 
the  tendon.  He  denominates  tliis  the  jmrfkctronmiic  layer, 
as  it  produces  a  cuirent  opposed  to  the  general  muscular 
current,  and  must  therefore  present  its  positive  elements 
towards  the  tendon.  For  the  purj)ose  of  including  this  layer 
in  his  general  theory,  he  modifies  his  conception  of  the  elec- 
tromotor molecides,  and  illustrates  the  entire  action  by  a  cor- 
responding change  in  his  model  Instead  of  the  molecules 
being,  as  he  had  denominated  them,  peripolar — possessing  an 
equatorial  positive  and  two  polar  negative  zones,  he  substi- 
tutes for  each  of  such  molecides  a  pair  of  dipolar  molecules 
with  their  positive  poles  in  contact,  and  their  negative  directed 
away  from  one  another.  If,  now,  the  pareledronomic  layer  be 
conceived  as  formed  of  one  set  only  of  such  dipolar  molecules, 
they  must  necessarily  have  their  positive  poles  next  the  ten- 
dinous surface* 

This  hypothesis  not  only  satisfies  the  general  law  of  the 
muscular  current^  but  also  affords  a  reason  for  the  counteract- 
ing inlluence  of  the  natural  transverse  section,  and  the  facility 
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witli  which  it  can  be  removed  by  any  fluid  which  corrodes  or 
acts  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  or  by  the  kiiife  * 

TJie  general  Mmmlar  Current. — Kobili  discovered,  by 
means  of  the  galvanometer,  that  a  current  passed  from  the 
toes  towards  the  head  of  the  frog.  If  the  animal  be  deprived 
of  its  skin,  and  bent  backwaitls  so  that  ita  feet  dip  int^)  one 
vessel  and  ite  snout  into  another,  the  vessels  being  filled  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  connected  by  the 
electrodes,  the  needle  will  indicate  a  current  in  the  galvano- 
meter wire  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  According  to  Du  Bois 
Eeymond,  the  general  current  may,  by  certain  precautions,  be 
detected  even  in  the  undissected  frog,  although  the  circuit  is 
partially  closed  by  the  skin.  This  current  is  the  resultant  of 
the  current'*  of  all  the  intlividual  muscles  of  the  frog  ;  for  Du 
Bois  Eeymond  foiind,  firstly,  that  in  some  muscles  the  cur- 
rents set  irom  head  to  feet,  in  othei-s  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
secoudly,  that  the  electromotor  power  of  a  muscle  is  directly 
as  its  length  and  thickness  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  two  muscles 
are  opposed  to  one  another  in  a  circuit,  the  thicker  or  the 
longer  overcomes  the  other. 

This  general  muscular  current  must  therefore  exist  in  every 
animal  possessing  muscular  aixangemente,  at  leaat  in  the  four 
vertebrate  classes.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarOy  assume 
the  same  general  direction  in  allf 

Electric  conditimi  of  a  Mv-sck  during  Contraction. — ^This 
condition  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined,  Matteucci 
observes,  that  when  two  prepared  frog's  lindjs  are  so  arrauged 
that  the  nenre  of  the  one  lies  across  the  muscles  of  the  other» 
muscular  contraction  of  the  latter  induces  contraction  of  the 

*  The  mnsCTilar  current  ia  iavestigated  at  gn'*t  length,  hiafcorically  and 
oTpcrimi'ntttUy^  in  the  eecond  and  third  chtptere  of  acctioa  iii.  of  Du  B«ia 
R«jmond'8  Uiitemuhungm, 

+  The  fourth  chapter  of  »©ctioii  iii,  in  the  first  part  of  vol,  ii.  of  the  Vn- 
terstuchung^i^  treata  **  Of  the  influonce  of  Contractiou  on  the  Muscular  Cur- 
wnt" 
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(former.  He  concluded  therefore,  aloDg  with  Bocquerel,  that 
during  muscular  cootractiou  there  is  an  evolution  of  electri- 
city. But  the  galvanometer,  even  when  a  pile  of  contracting 
limbs  is  included  in  the  circuit,  gives  no  decided  indication  of 
a  current.  Matteucci,  indeed,  has  latterly  denied  the  evolu- 
tion of  electricity  during  muscular  contraction,  and  is  inclined 
to  attribute  the  secondary  contraction  to  another  cause.  Du 
Bois  Rej^mond  concludes  from  his  investigations,  that  during 
contraction  the  ordinary  muscular  current  is  much  diminished, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  altogether  disappear. 

The  contraction  produced  by  a  single  act  of  excitement  of 
a  striped  muscle  is  momentary.  Any  change,  therefore,  of  its 
ordinary  electric  condition  during  such  a  contraction  is  too 
brief  to  be  satisfactorily  indicated  by  the  needla  But  if  a 
muscle  be  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer,  and  if, 
as  soon  as  the  deflected  needle  comes  to  rest  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ordinary  muscular  current^  the  muscle  be  put  into 
a  state  of  continuous  contraction,  or  tetanus,  by  means  of 
strychnine,  or  an  interrupted  electric  current,  the  needle  will 
pass  backwards  beyond  zero,  and  oscillate  unsteadOy  on  the 
negative  side  till  the  muscular  contractility  is  exhausted  That 
this  negative  deflection  is  not  the  result  of  any  influence 
exerted  by  the  current  employed  to  tetanise  the  muscles,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  even  when  precautious  are 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  influence ;  and  also  by  its  occurrence 
when  the  tetanus  is  produced  by  strychnine,  and  other  non- 
electric means. 

It  again,  an  arrangement  be  made  so  as  to  enable  the  gal* 
vanometer  circuit  to  be  closed  as  soon  only  as  the  tetanus  has 
commenced,  the  needle  wlQ  be  found,  during  the  contraction, 
only  to  approach  zero  more  or  less,  instead  of  passing  to  the 
negative  aide,  indicating  therefore  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary 
muscular  current. 

That  this  diminution  in  tbe  ordinary  muscular  current  is 
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not  due  to  an  increased  rosiatance  to  conduction  in  the  muscle 
from  its  contracted  condition  is  proved  by  placing  the  two 
corresponding  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  one  before  the 
other,  in  the  same  galvanometer  circuity  hut  reversed  so  that 
their  currents  arc  opposed  to  cue  another,  and  then  tetanisiiig 
one  of  them,  for  when  this  is  done  the  current  of  the  other 
acquires  the  ascendant. 

The  negative  deflection  in  the  first  form  of  the  experiment 
is  due,  therefore,  neither  to  invasion  of  the  galvanometer 
circuit  hj  the  exciting  current,  nor  to  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  ordinar}"  current,  nor  to  increased  resistance  to  conduc- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  the  counter-cuiTent  produced  at  the 
platinum  electrodes  of  the  galvanometer  during  the  passage  of 
the  ordinary  muscular  current ;  and  this  counter-current  de- 
flects the  needle  negatively  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  muscular 
current  begins  to  lose  its  influence  on  it  through  the  annihil- 
ating effect  of  the  tetanus.  The  negative  deflection  is  also  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ordinary  current,  and  is, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  negative  effect  of  the  parelectro- 
nomic  layer,  which,  according  to  Du  Bois  Eeymond,  is  not 
affected  by  the  act  of  contraction. 

The  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  ordinary  muscular  cur- 
rent has  been  employed  by  Du  Bois  Eeymond  to  explain 
certain  curious  experiments  which  he  has  latterly  made.  The 
general  muscular  current  of  the  frog  sets,  as  has  been  stated, 
from  the  toes  to  the  head  of  the  animal.  Now,  if  one  of  the 
legs  of  a  frog  be  paralysed  by  cutting  the  sciatic  plexus»  the 
feet  being  then  jilaced  in  the  two  conducting  vessels  for  the 
electrodes  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  animal  tetanised  with 
stiyclminej  it  is  evident  that  the  ortliuary  general  current  wiQ 
be  diminished  in  the  tetanised  limb.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  galvanometer  indicates  not  only  an  increase  of  the 
upward  current  in  the  paralysed  limb,  but  a  downward  current 
in  the  tetanised  one.     On  the  human  subject  a  corresponding 
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experiment  laay  be  made.  The  forefinger  of  each  hand  being 
dipped  into  the  saline  solutiona  along  with  the  electrodes  of 
the  galvanometer,  no  deflection  occura  But  if  aU  the  muscles 
of  one  arm  he  strongly  and  continuously  contracted,  a  current 
is  indicated  as  passing  from  the  linger  to  the  shoulder  in  the 
contracted  arm,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  relaxed 
one.  It  is  evident  that  this  current  is  the  result  of  the  dinii- 
nution  of  the  ordinary  general  muscular  current  in  the  con- 
tracted arm,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  closed  circuit 
of  the  orclinaiy  current  of  the  opposite  arm.* 

The  Electric  Fropertus  of  Nerve— The  resemblance  between 
many  actions  of  the  ner\^ous  system  and  certain  electric  phe- 
nomena has  frequently  impressed  physiologists  ;  but  investi- 
gations of  this  subject  have  been  so  generally  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  electiicity  of  muscle,  as  to  lead  to  no  precise 
result.  Matteucci  had  failed  in  obtaining  any  indication  of 
electric  currents  in  ner\'es ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  singular 
parallelism  between  the  two  pow(?rs  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
and  Famday  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  such  considera- 
tions in  his  statements  regarding  electro-nervous  action  and 
reaction.  More  recently,  Du  Bois  Eeymond  has  admitted 
that  electricity  and  the  nervous  force  are  at  least  equivalents. 
He  was  the  first  to  derive  electric  currents  from  the  nerves, 
and  has  procured  many  most  remarkable  results  from  his 
researches  on  the  subject. 

r/w?  Electric  Condition  of  a  Nerve  in  ike  Intervah  of  Func- 
tioTial  Activity, — By  employing  a  very  delicate  galvanometer, 
Bu  Bois  Eeymond  has  detected  the  electric  eunent  in  nerve, 
and  has  determined  its  laws.  They  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  muscular  current^  having  the  same  relation  to  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  sections ;  except  that  as  the  nerve 
presents  no  natural  transverse  section,  the  relative  conditions 

•  TTie  general  nuiscultir  current  and  the  frog-current  axe  treated  of  in  the 
first  chapter  of  section  iii  of  the  Unternichungcn. 
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of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  cannot  be  detected 
before  the  ner\^oii3  cord  has  been  cut  across.  If  a  transverse 
Bection  is  in  contact  with  one  electrode,  and  the  out^r  surface 
of  the  nerve  with  the  other,  the  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  w^re  from  the  latter  to  the  fonner.  The  current 
has  the  same  relative  direction  whether  the  ti-ansverse  section 
belong  to  the  peripheral  or  central  extremity  of  the  nerve ; 
and,  consequently,  when  a  segment  of  nerve  is  doubled  in  the 
middlej  the  current  passes  from  the  loop  to  both  sections. 
The  currents  derived  from  the  natural  longitudinal  section — 
that  ifl,  the  outer  surface  of  the  segment  of  a  nerve — are  simi- 
lar  to  those  derived  from  the  outer  aspect  of  a  muscle  ;  and 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  if  the  small  size  of  the 
transverse  section  did  not  present  an  obstacle,  it  also  would 
he  found  to  be  in  the  same  condition  of  electric  tension  as  a 
corresponding  surface  in  a  muscle. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  important  fact  that  no  difference 
exists  in  the  laws  of  the  electric  current  in  the  two  classes  of 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  The  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  nerves 
of  special  sense,  all  present  the  same  electric  conditions.  It 
is  also  remarkable  tliat  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  afford 
the  same  results  as  the  nervous  cords.  The  former  has  its 
natural  and  artificial  longitudinal  surfaces  in  a  positive  electric 
condition,  and  its  tmnsverse  in  a  negative.  In  a  brain  the 
entire  surface  covered  by  the  pia  mater,  whatever  complication 
of  form  or  direction  it  may  assume^  being  morphologically  a 
longitudinal  siu-fac-c-,  is  electrically  positive  in  relation  to 
artificial  sections  of  the  organ. 

Du  Bois  Eeymond  has  discovered  a  very  remarkable  con- 
dition of  a  nerve  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  continuous 
electric  current  through  a  portion  of  it  If  a  continuous 
current  be  passed  along  a  portion  of  a  separated  segment  of 
nerve,  it  alters  the  ordinaiy  electromotor  condition  of  the 
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nerve  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  force  of  the  ordiaarj 
current  at  that  extremity  of  the  segment  where  they  correspond 
in  direction^  and  to  dioiinish  the  ordinary  current  at  the  other 
extremity  where  they  are  opposed.  That  a  new  condition  of 
electric  tension  is  induced  by  the  exciting  currents  along  the 
entire  segment  is  proved  by  the  galvanometer,  which  indicates 
a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  exciting  current  between 
points  equally  distant  fi-om  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  segment,  w^iere  no  galvanometric  indications  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  cuiTent  can  be  derived. 

From  the  resemblance  which  this  peculiar  condition  of  a 
nerve  bears  to  the  change  which  Faraday  supposes  to  take 
place  in  a  isdre  along  which  a  current  is  induced  by  a  neigh- 
bouring cunent,  Du  Bois  RejTiiontl  adopts  the  term  applied 
by  the  former  to  the  induced  change,  and  denomiuates  the 
new  condition  of  the  ner\'e  the  ekcimtonic  state. 

In  the  electrotonic  state  the  ordinary  electromotor  elements 
are  evidently  polarised,  so  as  to  have  all  their  positive  and 
negative  poles  turned  in  opposite  directions.  Du  Bois  Eey- 
mond  conceives  that  the  change  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  ordinary  electromotor  elements  consist  each  of  two 
dipolar  molecules,  with  their  positive  poles  in  contact^  and 
that  in  the  electrotonic  condition  one  of  the  dipolar  molecules 
of  each  electromotor  element  turns  on  itself  from  90°  to  100".* 

Tlie  Elcdric  Coiiditimi  of  a  Nerve  during  Funetional  Ac- 
tivity.— As  Du  Bois  Eeymoud  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
ordinary  electric  current  in  nerves,  so  we  owe  to  him  the  only 
information  we  possess  regarding  the  electric  condition  of  a 
nerve  during  functional  activity.  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  electric  condition  of  a  motor  nerve  while  it  is 
engaged  in  transmitting  to   a  muscle    the  stimulus  which 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  firtt  diTifiion  of  toL  iL  of  the  Unttrmtthimgfn 
ia  occupied  with  thci  sulnject  of  the  nerve-current.  The  Btatement  of  the  laWB 
of  the  uf)rvo'4juneut  will  be  found  at  pp.  2C2,  263. 
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induces  contractinn,  ami  of  a  seDsory  nerve  wliile  it  is  couvey- 
iug  to  the  sensoriiiDi  the  irapression  pruduced  at  its  peripheral 
extremity.  In  this  investigation  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
in  the  nerve  that  state  of  continuous  activity  which  is  required 
for  overcoming  the  inertia  of  tlie  needle.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  procureii  by  mechanical  or  chemical  ngeuts,  or  by  the 
transmission  of  interrupted  electric  currents. 

A  segment  of  a  nerve  having  been  placed  so  that  its  longi- 
tudinal and  one  o^  its  transvei^se  sections  are  in  connection 
with  the  electrodes  of  the  galvanometer,  if,  after  the  needle 
has  come  to  rest  at  the  angle  of  deflection  produced  by  the 
nerve-eurrent,  the  other  eud  of  the  nerve  be  burned  or  crushed, 
the  needle  will  return  towards  zero  a  few  demrees. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  of  a  rheoscopic  leg  be  con- 
nected with  the  galvanometer  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
leg  itself  be  confined  in  one  limb  of  a  glass  syphon,  into  which 
a  boiling  solution  of  salt  is  passed  from  the  opposite  limb,  the 
needle  win  indicate  a  similar  negative  variation. 

A  frog  having  been  fastened  down,  its  sciatic  nerve  laid 
baro,  cut  across  at  the  lower  end,  and  turned  up  from  the 
thigh,  so  as  to  have  its  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
applied  to  the  electrodes,  the  needle  will  exhibit  the  usual 
positive  deflection.  If  the  animal  be  now  tetanised  by  strych- 
nine, the  needle  wdl  return  towards  zero,  and  continue  to 
oscillate,  approaching  zero  during  each  spasm,  and  receding 
from  it  in  the  inter^^als  of  muscidar  action — that  is,  while  the 
nerves  are  not  engaged  in  conveying  their  stimulus  of  muscular 
contraction. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  when  a  motor  or 
sensory  nerve  is  in  a  state  of  functional  activity,  its  ordinaiy 
electric  condition  is  altered,  as  it  no  longer  affords  the  same 
galvanonietric  indications,  the  current  derived  from  it  being 
diminished. 

Electricity  passed  through  a  nerve  excites  that  condition 
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'whicli  in  a  motor  cord  induces  muscular  coutractiun  ;  and  in 
a  sensuiy,  common  or  special,  sensation,  lo  order,  therefore, 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  change  which  occurs  during 
the  fuuctional  phase  of  a  nerve,  Du  Bois  Reymond  had  recourse 
to  electric  excitement 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  nerve  is  thrown  into  what 
has  been  caUed  the  electro  tonic  condition  as  long  as  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current  passes  throu^^di  a  portion  of  it.  Now, 
as  muscular  contraction  is  induced  at  the  closing  and  opening 
of  the  circuit,  and  at  the  movements  of  variation  in  the  density 
of  the  exciting  current,  and  as  sensation  also  occurs  most 
vividly  under  similar  conditions,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  electrotonic  state,  as  produced  by  variable  or  intermitting 
currents.  For,  as  a  variable  or  alternating  electrotonic  state 
promised  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  state  of  continuous 
functional  activity,  its  investigation  raiglit  be  expected  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  electric  condition  of  a  nerve  when  it  is  thrown  into 
action. 

Du  Bois  Eeymond  found  that  the  galvanometer  as  distinctly 
indicated  positive  and  negative  variations  in  the  cun'ents  which 
passed  through  it,  wlien  these  currents  were  derived  from  the 
extremities  of  a  segment  of  nerve  which  was  in  an  intermit- 
ting, as  when  it  was  in  a  continuous,  electrotonic  state.  When, 
however,  the  interruptions  of  the  exciting  primary  current 
become  very  frequent,  the  negative  variation  of  the  derived 
currents  becomes  more  mai'ked,  and  even  the  positive  varia- 
tion, diminishes.  It  appeared  probable,  therefore,  that  by  pro- 
ducing the  electrotonic  state  of  the  nerve  by  rapidly  alternat- 
ing currents,  the  negative  condition  already  indicated  might 
be  increased-  It  was  consequently  found  that  if,  after  the 
needle  had  come  to  rest  in  the  deflection  by  the  ordinary 
ncrve-cuiTent  from  either  end  of  the  segment^  a  rapid  series  of 
alternating  currents  be  transmitted  through  a  portion  of  the 
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cord  from  an  induction-coil  (in  wliich  each  primary  current 
induces  au  cip[X)3ite  in  the  other  wire),  tlie  needle  returns  to 
zero. 

These  experiments  appear  to  prove  that  when  a  nerve  is 
completely  excit^^d  or  tetanised  by  electricit}',  its  usual  electro- 
motor power  is  diminished  or  in  abeyance  ;  and  aa  a  glmilar 
los8  of  electromotor  power  also  accompanies  intense  func- 
tional excitement  from  ordinary  agents,  Du  Bois  Keymond 
conceives  this  negative  electric  condition  to  be  in  some  man- 
ner related  to  the  motor  or  sensory  functional  power  of  the 
nerve.* 

To  what  is  the  FoUenMUmn  of  the  Nvrve^  when  in  a  state 
of  Functional  Activiti/,  dm  ? — A  nerve  is  thrown  by  a  current 
of  electricity  into  an  electric  condition  ap^tarently  similar  to 
that  in  which  it  is  during  excitation  by  its  normal  stimulL 
Is  its  natural  action  due,  thertdbre,  to  electricity  ?  Is  its 
natural  electrotonic  condition  similar  to  its  so-called  artificial 
condition  ?  Is  it  uiduced  by  au  electric  current  ?  Du  Bois 
Eeymond'a  opinions  on  this  subject  are  guardedly  expressed.! 
He  holds  the  so-called  nervous  principle  and  electricity  to  be 
similar  or  alike.  A  nerve  in  action  is  in  an  induced  electro- 
tonic  state  ;  and  exhibits  a  consequent  amount  of  negative 
variation  of  its  ordinary  electric  current  The  source  of  the 
inducing  current  is  not  stat^jd  ;  but  its  direction  may  be  con- 
ceived as  resulting,  during  ita  influence,  from  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  rotation  which  occurs  in  one  or  the  otlier  of 
the  two  dipolar  molecules,  of  which  the  presumed  ordinary 
peripolar  electromotor  elements  consist,  and  on  which  tlie 
ordinar)^  current  of  the  ner^^e  depends.     The  induced  current 


*  Chap,  vii.  of  tJie  second  diywion  of  vol.  ii,  of  the  UnUrtiuehwnigeii^. 

+  See  p,  XV.  of  the  i»refAce  of  th<j  Untenmchunijcn,  in  which  Du  Boia 
Keymnod  states  that  the  electricity  in  mnacle  and  nerve  will  probably  iilti- 
uatcly  prove  to  be  not  the  mere  eonso(]^nence  of  their  organic  proucaaea  and 
actiotiai  but  tho  actual  Aoorco  of  their  activity. 
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will  be  more  or  less  directly  ccDtrifiigal  or  centripetal  as 
long  as  the  inducing  cuiTcnt  or  power  rotates  the  peripheral 
or  the  central  dipolar  molecule  in  each  pair  of  double  elec- 
tromotor elements  in  the  serie3>  round  an  arc  of  from  90°  to 

The  Electric  Edations  of  Centrifugal  atid  Centri]>etal 
Iferves  are  identical, — It  would  appear  to  be  an  important 
result  of  Du  Bois  Eejmoud's  electro-physiological  researches 
that  motor  and  sensory  nerves  exhibit  no  difference  in  their 
electrical  i-elations.  The  electro  tonic  condition  can  be  in- 
duced in  either  direction.  It  may  consequently  be  inferred 
that  a  motor  nerve  is  capable  of  convening  its  mere  influence 
in  either  direction,  but  eflectively  only  when  it  termiuates  in 
a  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sensory  nerve  is  capable  of 
conveying  its  impression  both  ways,  but  with  effect  only 
when  it  reaches  a  sentient  centre.  In  so  far  as  the  investiga- 
tion lias  been  carried  by  employing  electricity  as  the  exciting 
agent,  Dn  Bois  Eeymond  draws  the  following  conclusion 
from  hia  experiments  :  "  that  in  both  kinds  of  nervous  fibres 
the  innervation  advances  in  both  directions  with  equal 
facility."  ♦ 

TIte  Law  of  the  Excitation  of  Nerves  %  tJie  Electrical  Cur^ 
rent — When  a  unilbrra  current  is  transmitted  through  the 
nerve  of  the  prepared  limb  of  a  fi'og,  the  leg  contracts  only  at 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  contraction,  or  to  produce  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  current  must  be  variable  or  intermittent.  The  action 
of  a  muscle  is  not,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  strength  of  the 
the  electric  current  which  may  be  transmitted  along  its 
nerve,  but  to  the  variations  in  it.  The  law  is  thus  expressed 
,by  Du  Bois  Rejonond  : — "  It  is  not  the  absolute  value  of  the 
density  of  the  current  in  a  motor  nerve  which  corresponds  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle ;  but  the  variation  in  this  value 

*  Untavuehunffen^  toI.  ii.  p.  590. 
Z 
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from  one  moment  to  another,  the  excitiition  being  greater  the 
greater  and  quicker  the  Tariatiuns  in  a  given  time."  *  This 
law  is  also  illustrated  l^y  the  so-called  secondary  contractions, 
which  arc  produced  by  bringing  the  nerve  of  the  pi-epared 
frog's  limb  into  contact  witli  a  muscle  during  its  contraction. 
If  the  ner\^e  is  laid  upon  a  muscle  which  is  in  a  tetanic  condi- 
tion, however  produced,  the  muscles  of  the  limb  become 
tetanised  also.  This  secondar}"  tetanus  is  the  result  of  that 
alternating  negative  variation  which  the  ordinary'  muscidai* 
current  undergoes  during  continued  contraction. 

The  nerves  of  sensation,  like  those  of  motion,  are  more 
particularly  affected  at  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit, 
and  by  variations  in  the  current ;  but  tliey  would  also  appear 
to  be  capable  of  excitement  by  a  constant  currentf 

The  organised  being  may  6c  comidered  tlmiriadly  as  pre- 
stiriti7ig  a  system  of  electrical  current^  excited  by  arraTigements 
in  the  system  of  its  fluids,  icxturt^,  and  onjaim;  the  two  systems 
represeniing  each  oiktr.  Tlie  electric  disturbances  and  cmrents 
in  the  Microcosm  are  represented  by  similar  but  grander  phe- 
nomena in  the  Macrocosm.  These  phenomena  coincide  in 
both  cases  with  the  disposition  of  component  parts,  and  rank 
with  other  forms  of  material  force  alternately  as  causes  and 
effects.  But  the  organised  being  is,  moreover,  subordinated 
to  those  indweUing  psychical  powers  and  impulses  by  which 
it  enjoys  it^  prescribed  fa^edom. 

The  S%ic€€Bsive  Qpmior)is  which  liave  l>€cn  aitertaitied  regard- 
ing the  Acimi  of  tJie  Ele^inc  Or^ar*^— Walsh  concluded  that 
the  electricity  of  the  Torjiedo  is  entirely  due  to  the  batteries  ; 
that  their  upper  and  under  surfaces  ai'c  capable,  from  a  state 
of  electric  equilibrium,  of  being  instantly  thrown,  hy  a  mere 
*  Unirrmchun^Tif  voL  i.  p.  258.  f  Bnd.  p,  288. 

t  Id  tlie  report,  aa  originally  printed,  a  description  of  the  special  tilectrical 
apporatuji  in  certain  fishes  is  then  given  ;  but,  as  it  is  subst^uvtially  the  same 
aa  that  relat*^!  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  in  not  cottsidered  neccaaaiy  to  repro- 
dace  it — Edh, 
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en^rffy^  into  a  plus  and  minus  statxi,  like  tliat  of  a  cbarj>ed 
phial ;  and  that  the  current  results  from  a  conducting  medium 
between  their  opposite  surfaces  being  suppHed  naturally  or 
artilicially.  Cralvani  originally,  Becquerel  subsequently^  and 
latterly  ifatteucci,  conceived  the  batteries  U)  be  charged  by 
electricity  developed  in  the  brain,  or  central  organ  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Itudolpbi  conaidered  the  perpendicular  prisms  in 
Toq^edo  as  galvanic  piles,  the  borizontal  series  in  Gymnotus 
as  trough  arrangements  ;  but  without  entering  into  the  details 
of  the  comparison.  This  view  of  their  action  does  not  explain 
the  intermittent  and  voluntary  character  of  the  electric  dis- 
charges. For,  as  Valentin  has  stated,  the  organs  in  the  fish 
cannot  be  complete  galvanic  batteries,  or  they  would  be 
continually  charged,  and  a  cun'ent  would  follow  every  suit- 
able closure  of  the  circuit,  Valentin  proposes  the  follow- 
ing theory  of  the  appiiratus.  He  assumes  the  structure  of  the 
battery  to  be  a  series  of  closed  spaces ;  the  series  enveloped  in 
thicker,  the  spaces  separated  by  thinner  aponeurotic  laminse  ; 
each  space  being  lined  by  a  vascular  epitheUum,  imder 
which  the  nervous  plexuses  lie,  and  filled  with  fluid.  He 
supposes  that  there  results  from  the  organic  or  nutritive 
reactions  of  tlie  circuhiting  blood,  the  epithelium,  and  the 
contained  fluid  of  each  space,  a  certain  amount  of  electric 
foreCj  not,  howeveij  sufficient  to  overcome  the  insulating  ob- 
stacle opposed  to  it  in  the  aponeurotic  walls  ;  all  the  spaces  in 
the  battery  are,  therefore,  so  far  only  insulated  electrical 
spaces.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  will  of  the  animal  deter- 
mines a  flow  of  nervous  force  into  the  spaces,  the  organic  re- 
actions become  so  much  exalted  that  the  resolved  electric 
force  overcomes  the  insulating  power  of  the  laminae,  and  a 
current  is  produced  ;  the  current  being  confined  to  the  series 
by  their  thicker  aponeurotic  walls.*  This  theory,  although  it 
may  account  lor  a  sudden  increase  of  electricity  in  the  organ, 
•  '*  Electricitat  der  Tidere  "  in  Wagner's  HamdwmtrbiuK 
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affords  no  explanation  of  its  progi-essive  character  ;  the  current 
is  not  accounted  for. 

The  theory  which  most  satisfactorQy  combines  the  anato- 
mico-physiological  as  well  as  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
apparatus,  is  that  lately  propounded  hy  Professor  Pacini  of 
Florence,*  Having  discovered  tlie  important  anatoniical  fact 
that  the  nerves  are  distributed  on  one  surface  only  of  the 
electrical  elements  of  the  battery,  while  the  vessels  and  nu- 
cleated cellitlar  texture  occui>y  the  other ;  he  finds  in  these 
structural  peculiarities  the  condition  which  is  wanting  in 
Valentin's  theory  to  explain  the  progression  of  the  electricity. 
Paciiii  refers  the  electrical  batteries  in  the  fish  to  two  forms 
of  stnicture,  and  two  modes  of  action ;  of  the  first  and 
simplest  form,  the  Toq^edo  affonls  the  irpe,  of  the  second  and 
more  complicated,  the  Gymnotus.  The  batteries  of  ilalajv 
terurus  are  probably  referable  to  the  form  in  Torpedo,  those 
of  Raia  certainly  to  that  in  Gymnotus.  In  tlie  Torjiedo,  ac- 
cording to  Pacini  the  action  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  a  thermo-electric  pile,  inasmuch  as  he  conceives  it 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  dynamical  diflerence  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  two  surfaces  of  each  diaphragm  of  this  binary  tjrpe 
of  pile,  Tlie  nerve-suiface  and  tlie  vasculo-cellular  surface 
of  the  electric  diaphmgm  correspond  to  the  bismuth  and 
copper,  or  bismuth  and  antimony  elements  of  a  thermo-elec- 
tric arrangement ;  the  nervous  influence  in  the  former  taking 
the  place  of  the  heat  applied  in  the  latter.  There  is  here 
assumed,  what  on  other  grounds  is  liighly  probable,  that  the 
electrical  and  nen'ons  forces  are  correlative ;  and  here  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  in  Toqiedo,  as  pointed  out  by  Jolin 
Himtor,t  the  bulk  of  the  uer\^es  in  relation  to  the  batteries  Is 
much  greater  than  in  Gymnotus,  which  exemplifies  Pacini's 
second  or  ternary  type  of  animal  batter}^    When  the  Torpedo, 


•  SvJla  KtntUura  intima  ddV  argano  eltUrko  del  frffmnofVt  e  di  altri  petei 
tUUrid,  18fi2.  t  nu.  Tt^ns.  1773. 
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therefore,  wills  a  shock,  or  when,  through  the  reflex  action 
of  its  eleetriciil  nervous  ceuti'e,  a  sliock  is  induced,  a  sudden 
and  copious  nervous  influx  iio\*^  over  the  under  surfaces  of 
ita  electric  diaphragms,  the  upper  surfaces  are  thrown  into 
an  opposite  electrical  condition,  and  a  current  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Pacini  refers  the  structure  of  the  hattery  in  Gyranotus  to  a 
ternary  type.  Tim  type  presents  a  negative  element,  which 
consists  of  the  lihrou^  layer  on  which  the  nerves  ramify,  to- 
gether with  the  fluid  wlueh  it  bounds  below;  a  positive  ele- 
ment formed  l»y  the  ridged  vasculo-cellular  layer,  and  the 
conducting  inter-diaphragmatic  fluid.  The  vaaculo-ceHular 
layer  predominating  in  this  ternary  ty]:)e  over  the  nervous, 
Pacini  conceives  the  electricity  to  be  evolved  in  the  organic 
actions  of  the  vasculo-cellular  layer  under  the  influence  of  the 
nerves*  In  other  words,  the  will  of  the  CJymnotus,  or  the  re- 
flex action  of  its  electrical  ner%'ous  centre,  directs  an  influence 
along  the  nerves  of  its  batteries  over  the  fibro-nervous  layer, 
which  suddenly  exciting  the  nutritive  or  other  organic  actions 
of  the  highly-developed  vasculo-cellular  layer,  an  electrical 
disturbance  is  produced,  with  an  oijposite  electrical  condition 
of  the  fibro-nerv^ons  and  vasculo-cellular  layers  of  the  dia- 
phragms, and  consequently  a  current  through  the  series. 
Pacmi  compares  the  wide-meshed  fibrous  layer,  on  the  under 
surface  of  which  the  ner\'ea  ramify,  to  the  hollow  cylinder  of 
porous  clay,  which  in  a  Bunsens  or  a  tJrove's  galvanic  ar- 
rangement separates  the  negative  from  the  positive  elements. 

TiLti  BatUrks  of  ih^i  Fish  are  Indepcmkni  ElectTomoior 
Stru-ciures. — From  the  observations  of  Pacini,  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves  appear  to  fonu  important  elements  in  the 
structure  of  the  battery.  On  physiological  grounds,  however, 
it  appears  probable  that  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  electric 
diaphragm  is  itself  the  seat  of  the  electromotor  power.  As 
an  ultimate  muscular  fibre  contracts,  although  entirely  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  nerve^  it  remains  to  b€  deteniiined  whether 
an  appreciable  electric  discharge  cannot  be  procured  from  an 
isolated  element  of  the  battery.  If  so,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  tlie  force  which  in  the  form  of  a  contraction  is  elicited 
from  a  muscular  fibre  by  the  influence  of  a  motor  nerv^L-  is  re- 
l>laced  by  eJectric  force  when  the  same  kind  of  nerve  influences 
an  ultimate  element  of  the  electric  structure.  The  laws  of  the 
electromotor  power  of  the  electiic  organ  cannot  be  determined 
by  experiments  on  its  entire  mass,  or  on  rudely -separated 
portions  of  it.  The  parts  nnist  be  selected  and  removed  on 
precise  anatomical  and  physiological  principles  ;  and  as  Du 
Boia  Eeymond  has  stated  his  intention  of  investigating  the 
electrical  organs  of  tlte  fish,  his  previous  researclies  show  that 
he  will  be  guided  in  bis  proceedings  by  such  considerations. 

If  the  battery  is  separate*!  from  its  nervous  centre  by 
section  of  the  trunks  of  all  the  nerves  which  supply  it,  it  Mill 
still  afford  dischai^es  if  the  neiTes  are  imtated  ;  and  tlie 
different  poiiions  of  the  organ,  even  the  smallest,  will  do  so 
likewise  if  the  nen'ca  which  are  distributed  to  them  be  simi- 
larly treated.  Matteucci,  who  has  latterly  admitted  that  tlie 
ner\'ous  centre  is  not  tlie  source  of  the  electricity  in  tlie  fish, 
states  that  if  even  a  minute  fragment  of  the  batterj'  of  the 
Torpedo  is  U'ritated  by  a  spiculum  of  glass,  it  will  yield  a  dis- 
charge* 

Pecnliar  UJiarndcr  of  Ihi  Ehdr icily  evohcd  from^  the  Bat- 
terits  of  the  Fish, — The  nature  of  the  force  evolved  from  the 
batteries  of  the  fish  is  evinced  by  the  shock  and  spark,  by  its 
influence  on  the  galvanometer,  its  magnetising  and  heating 
powers,  and  its  chemical  action.  The  absolute  quantity  of 
electricity  which  the  animal  can  put  in  circulation  at  each 
effort  is  enormous.  For,  as  it  can  decompose  water,  and  fonji 
magnets,  it  must  greatly  exceed  the  quantity'  wldch  can  be 
produced  by  any  ordinary  electrical  machine.     It  is  probable, 

•   Train  da  Phinomht^ft  Eircfro-phj/tnoiftffi^us,  etc. 
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therefore,  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  contiuuing  the 
evolutiuii  for  a  sensible  time;  so  that  its  successive  discharges 
rather  resemble  those  of  a  voltaic  aiTangement  intermitting 
in  its  action  than  those  of  a  Leyden  apparatus  charged  and 
discharged  many  tinies  in  aucceasion.  At  the  same  time  the 
power  is  one  of  low  intensity,  so  that  a  dry  skin  wards  it  off, 
though  a  moist  one  conducts  it.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  electric  fishes,  although  affected 
like  other  animals  by  ordhmry  electric  shocks,  do  not  appear 
to  feel  the  electric  discharges  which  are  produced  by  them- 
selves, or  by  other  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

The  Condition  ofilic  Water  tohu'h  mrrounds  iJie,  Fish  at  the 
moment  of  dvitharge  of  the  Electric  Organs. — At  the  moment  of 
a  discharge  in  w^ater,  the  cm-rents  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  Torpedo,  or  between  the  ends  of  Gj-mnotus,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  transverse  area  of  limited  extent,  as  when  they 
pass  along  a  wire  during  a  discharge  in  air,  must  be  diffused 
through  a  considerable  extent  of  the  water  snrrounding  the 
EbL  The  entire  current  force  of  the  batteries  must^  in  fact, 
be  subdivided  into  numerous  subordinate  axes  offeree  arranged 
in  lines  which  come  round  tlie  margins  of  Tori>ndo  from  back 
to  belly,  and  along  the  sides  of  Gymnotus  from  head  to  tail. 
There  is  thei-efore  at  the  moment  of  discharge  an  atmosphere 
of  power  around  the  fish  which,  in  the  language  employed  by 
Mr.  Faraday  in  reference  to  the  magnetic  force,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  disposed  in  sphondyloids  determined  by  the  lines, 
or  rather  shells,  of  force.  "  The  magnet^  with  its  surrounding 
sphondyloid  of  power,  may  be  considered  as  analogous  in  its 
condition  to  a  voltaic  batteiy  immersed  in  water  or  any  other 
electrolyte,  or  to  a  Gymnotus  or  Torpedo  at  the  moment  when 
these  creatures,  at  their  own  will,  fill  the  surrounding  fluid 
with  lines  of  electric  force,"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
another  fish,  placed  so  that  its  antero-posterior  axis  is  in  the 

*  Faraday,  Eesearches  in  EkdncUjf^  vd.  u  p.  101. 
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direction  of  lines  of  inductive  action  in  the  water,  will  be 
afiFected  less  powerfully  by  the  circulating  electric  power  than 
if  it  were  placed  across  these  lines.  Mr.  Faraday  *  found  that 
while  the  Gymnotus  can  stun  and  kill  fishes  which  are  in 
various  positions  in  relation  to  its  own  body,  it  can,  moreover, 
by  throwing  itself  so  as  to  form  a  coil  enclosing  the  fish,  the 
latter  representing  a  diameter  across  it,  so  concentrate  its 
currents  of  one  side  as  to  strike  it  motionless  as  if  by  lightning. 
The  Torpedo  would  also  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Davy,  instinctively  to  elevate  or  arrange  its  margin  so  as  to 
adjust  the  direction  of  its  currents  to  the  position  of  the  object 
through  which  it  wishes  to  pass  them.  "  Thus,""  as  Mr.  Faraday 
observes,  **  the  very  conducting  power  which  the  water  has, 
that  which  it  gives  to  the  moistened  skin  of  the  fish  or  animal 
to  be  struck,  the  extent  of  surface  by  which  the  fish  and  water 
conducting  the  charge  to  it  are  in  contact,  all  conduce  to 
favour  and  increase  the  shock  upon  the  doomed  animal" 

♦  PhiU  Trans.  1839. 
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XVH— ON  THE  CONFEEVA  WHICH  VEGETATES 
ON  THE  SKIN  OF  THE  GOLD-FISR* 


Lady  Brisba^^  having  observed  that  a  gold-fish  which  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  glass  vase  presented  a  veiy  imusual 
appearance,  as  if  a  quantity  of  cotton  were  attached  to  ita 
dorsal  fin  and  taO,  requested  Mr,  Bryson  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstance. That  gentleman  J  having  seen  in  the  Microscopic 
Journal  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  vegetables  parasitic  on 
living  animalSjt  at  once  suspected  that  the  cotton-like  substance 
was  a  plant.  Lady  Brisbane  kindly  allowed  him  to  remove 
the  fish  to  Edinburgh  for  moi^  accurate  examination.  Mt. 
"Bvymn  sent  it  to  me,  with  tlie  information  that  the  peculiar 
substance  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  animal  six  weeks 
before. 

The  fish  had  been  conveyed  to  town  in  a  jug  of  water, 
but  had  died  on  the  journey,  so  that  I  lost  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  parasito  during  the  life  of  the  animal 
The  water  had  begun  to  be  tinged  with  blood  and  colouring 
matter  from  incipient  putrefaction.  The  results  of  the 
examination  were  not,  therefore,  so  satisfactoiy  as  I  could 
have  wished 

The  parasite,  when  examined  under  water,  presented  to 
the  naked  eye  a  continuous  mass  consisting  of  minute  filaments 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  extending  all 
along  the  dorsal  and  posterior  edge  of  the  tail-fina.      The 

•  Read  Iwfore  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Janxmry  13,  1842. 
t  Sec  AfUL  and  Jfag,  Nat  Hid.  vol  viii,  p.  229,  and  p.  10, 
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filaments,  altliougli  individually  tTauspai>^nt,  were  so  close  to 
one  another  and  so  numerous  that  the  mass  appeared  opaque. 
^\nien  the  lateral  portions  of  the  mass  were  separated  along 
the  median  line,  80  as  to  display  the  free  edges  of  the  fins, 
these  edges  were  ohserved  to  be  shrivelled,  not,  as  appeared 
to  me,  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  hut  by  an  irregular  inter- 
stitial absorption.  This  absorption  was  more  evident  along 
the  bounding  edge  of  the  parasitic  mass,  where  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  furrow,  in  which  the  parasite  grew  with 
more  luxuriance  than  elsewhere. 

\Mmt  was  the  exact  state  of  the  surface  to  which  the 
parasite  adhered  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  could  detect  no 
substance  cori^esponding  to  the  f^dse  membrane  described  by 
certain  obser\-ers  as  constitutuig  t!ie  soil  on  which  vegetate 
those  parasites  which  infest  the  air-cells  of  birds ;  neither 
could  I  satisfy  myself  that  the  substance  which  formed  the 
infested  surface  was  merely  the  mucous  covering  of  the  fish. 
I  am  iucliued,  however,  to  lean  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  two 
reasons — first,  bec4iuse  the  surface  exhibited  the  pigment  cells 
of  the  skin  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  detected  solitaiy  indivi- 
duals attached  to  the  broad  scales  of  the  back. 

Each  plant  consists  of  a  jointed  filanient,  in  some  indi^d- 
duala  single,  in  others  dividing  dichotomously  towards  the 
attached  extremity,  but  more  frequently  near  the  summit 
The  filament  tapers  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
The  former  is  very  shghtly  dilated,  roimded  and  closed  at  the 
extremity,  which  is  destitute  of  appendages.  The  latter  varies 
in  different  individuals  under  different  circumstances,  as  will 
be  afterwards  described.  The  articulations  are  elongated, 
varying  in  length  from  ten  to  fifty  times  their  breadth.  Basal 
articulations  were  met  with,  having  a  breadth  of  the  SOOth  of 
an  inch  ;  acute  or  barren  terminal  articulations  were  about  the 
20QOth  of  an  inch.  Tlie  length  of  the  articulations  increased 
towards  the  summit  the  basal  being  in  general  the  shortest. 
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Each  articulation  was  tubular,  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid 
in  which  fioated  granules.  Their  walls  appeared  to  be  homo- 
geneous ;  I  eould  detect  no  double  membrane,  but  at  the  spot 
wOiere  the  iieiglibouring  articulfttiona  were  connected,  the 
iuteroal  surface  of  each  appeared  to  leave  the  external  surface 
of  the  filament  so  as  to  form  by  conjunction  the  flat  dia- 
phragms. It  woidd  appear,  then,  that  the  walls  of  the  cells 
are  originally  double,  but  have  coalesced  in  the  progress  of 
growth  Towards  the  basal  extremity  of  each  articidation, 
generally  close  upon  it,  but  sometimes  a  little  removed,  is  a 
globular  transparent  vesicle.  This  vesicle  varied  in  size, 
directly  as  the  diameter  of  the  articulation.  I  did  not  observe 
this  vesicle  in  any  instance  exhibiting  a  nucleus  or  granular 
contents.  I  occasionally  observed  it  floating  fi-ee  in  the  fluid 
of  the  artieulation ;  but  this  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
violence.  The  fluid  of  certain  of  the  articulations  contained 
granules  about  the  5000th  or  GOOOth  of  an  inch  Otliers  again 
contained  no  granular  matter.  These  granules  did  not  exliibit 
molecular  motion,  I,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  observed  a 
steady  onward  motion  of  the  granules  and  transparent  vesicle; 
but  this  apiieai'cd  to  depend  on  unequal  pressure  and  level  of 
the  object-plates. 

From  certain  sj>ots  on  the  external  surface  of  the  articula- 
tions— spots  which  appeared  to  be  aiTanged  in  no  appreciable 
ordtT,  there  sprung  bundles  of  very  numerous,  cylindrical, 
elongated,  and  transparent  filaments.  These  w^ere  so  nume- 
rous and  so  convoluted  and  twisted  as  to  defy  every  attempt 
to  disentangle  them  ;  in  fact,  they  occasionally  obscured  alto- 
gether the  stems  or  primary  filaments  of  the  plant  They 
arose  from  all  the  articulations  except  the  basal  and  terminal, 
at  least  I  never  saw"  them  springing  from  the  latterj  although 
I  occasionally  saw  them  arising  from  what  I  took  to  be  the 
upper  end  of  a  basal  articulation.  They  were  quite  cylin- 
drical, as  thick  at  their  fi*ee  as  at  their  attached  extremities. 
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and  about  xApth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  atnicture  they 
were  liomogeueous,  apparently  gelatinous,  and  covered  with  a 
fine  membmnc. 

This  parasite  propagates  by  spores  formed  in  its  terminal 
articulations,  which  are  developed  into  spore-cases  for  that 
purpose.  Having  observed  terminal  artioidationa  in  all  stages 
of  development,  I  may  state  the  changes  they  xindergo  to  be 
the  following : — 

1.  A  perfectly  barren  terminal  articulation  is  elongated, 
spear-shaped,  transparent,  without  granules. 

2.  A  tenninal  articulation  which  is  destined  to  become  a 
spore-case  does  not  elongate  so  much,  and  is  from  the  first, 
or  at  least  from  an  early  period  of  its  growth,  full  of  gmnides, 
which  give  it  a  grey  colour.  It  is  also  elongated,  fusiibrm,  and 
connected  to  the  penultimate  articulation  by  a  narrow  neck 

3.  It  becomes  more  distinctly  fusiform,  retaining  its  other 
characters. 

4  The  granules  appear  here  and  there  to  increase  in  size, 
or  at  least  larger  granules  appear  diffused  through  the  mass. 
These  larger  granules  or  vesicles  are  more  or  less  ti-ansparenl 
The  articulation  now  becomes  cylindrical  with  rounded  ex- 
tremities and  a  constricted  neck 

5.  The  articulation  increasing  in  dimensions,  but  retaining 
tiie  same  shape,  contains  a  packed  mass  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent globules,  wluch  are  uncompressed  and  without  appre- 
ciable internal  structure. 

6.  Tlie  fertOe  articulation  or  spore-ease  bursts ;  that  is,  I 
have  seen  it  with  its  contents  hanging  together  from  a  rup- 
ture in  its  walls. 

Proceeding  to  observe  the  changes  which  the  spore  itself 
undeiTgoes,  I  detected  lying  here  and  there,  among  the  attached 
extremities  of  the  primary  filaments,  groups  of  spores  corre- 
sponding in  numbers  and  characters  to  those  which  1  had 
seen  escapiag  from  the  spores-cases. 
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Tlie  most  careful  exammatioa  revealed  no  nuclei  or  con- 
tenia  of  any  kind  in  these  transparent  vesicles,  which  in  this 
their  perfect  state  wer^  about  TruVrrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  first  st-iBp  in  the  development  was  an  opacity  in  the 
spore,  due  to  the  development  of  granules  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  so  often  mentioned- 

2:  The  vessel  elon<;atea 

3.  It  appears  double  ;  that  is,  two-celled. 

4.  Both  cells  elongate  and  acquire  additional  cells  at  the 
extremity,  which  is  known  to  be  the  terminal  extremity  by 
secondary  filaments  appearing  on  it,' 

A  sufficient  number  of  exiniiples  could  not  be  met  with  to 
trace  these  changes  with  greater  minuteness,  so  that  ceitain 
circumstances  which  I  was  anxious  to  detect,  and  to  which  I 
shall  allude  immediately,  escaped  observation. 

I  may  state  that  I  mefc  with  one  example  of  the  incipient 
development  of  a  dichotomous  primary  filament  It  occurred 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  a  fertile  artictdation,  and  might 
therefore  be  considered,  iu  some  measure,  as  one  mode  in 
which  the  primiir}"  filament  or  axis  of  the  indi%ddual  is  con- 
tinued, when  its  elongation  would  otherwise  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  development  of  the  formal  terminal  articulation 
into  a  spore-case. 

This  incipient  lateml  filament  appeared  as  a  conical  projec- 
tion from  the  side  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  penultimate 
articulation.  I  could  not  make  out  the  existence  of  a  dia- 
phragm at  the  base  of  the  little  cone  ;  as  however  it,  as  well 
as  the  penultimate  articulation,  was  full  of  granular  matter,  a 
diaphragm  might  have  existed,  although  I  did  not  observe  it. 
A  clear  vesicle,  such  as  I  have  formerly  described,  was  situated 
at  the  terminal  extremity  of  the  penultimate  articulation ;  but 
whetlier  it  belonged  to  the  new  articulation  or  to  the  old  one, 
I  could  not  determine. 

I  have  been  xinable  to  determine,  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
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tlie  exact  nature  of  the  clear  vesicle  wliich  ia  found  in  each  of 
the  articulations,  Tt  may  be  the  nucleus  of  the  original  cell 
of  the  articulation  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
barren  nucleus ;  having  increased  in  size  proportional  to  its 
cell,  having  lost  the  normal  appearanc-e  of  a  nucleus,  and 
having  never  performed  the  function  of  one.  ^May  it  not,  with 
greater  propriety,  be  considered  as  some  form  of  the  endo- 
chrome,  a  result  of  development  of  the  granules  of  the  articu- 
lation ?  It  exactly  resembles  the  spores  of  the  terminal  articu- 
lations, which,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  originate  in  the 
granular  endochrome  of  this  articulation. 

The  parasitic  plant  I  have  now  described  resembles  in  many 
respects  those  found  by  TTannover  and  Stilling  on  the  newt 
and  frog.  As  in  these,  the  filaments  swarmed  with  infusorial 
animalcules.  Monads,  Bursaria!,  etc  Some  of  the^  doubtless 
lived  among  the  filaments  while  the  fish  was  still  alive ;  others, 
again,  as  the  Bursar uv,  must  have  taken  up  their  residence 
there  after  the  commencement  of  putrefaction.  Hannover,  in 
Miiller's  Archiv,  1842,  page  73.  has  described  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conferva  of  the  frog  and  newt,  and  has  mentioned 
the  animal-lilce  movements  of  the  spores.  ^Ir.  Daniel  Cooper 
(Microscopic  Journal)  has  fretpientl}^  observed  a  cottou-like 
conferva  on  the  gdls  and  fins  of  gold-fislL  From  a  preserved 
specimen,  an  examination  of  which  was  afforded  me  by  Pro- 
fessor Balfour,  I  ara  inclined  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  species  of  this  genus  of  parasitic  Algse. 
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XVIIL^HISTORY  OF  A  CASE  IN  WHICH  A  FLUID 
PEIilODICALLY  EJECTED  FE0M;THE  STOMACH 
CONTAINED    ^^GETABLE    OEGANISMS    (SAB- 

ciNA   a^ekthiculi)    of   an    UKDESCRIEED 

FOEM- 


JIe. ,  aged  19,  consulted  me  about  a  stoiuach-complaint, 

under  which  he  had  been  labouring  for  four  months,  and 
which  had  more  or  less  resisted  every  attempt  made  for  its 
lemovai  He  informed  me  that  he  considered  it  to  be  %vater- 
brash ;  that  it  attacked  him  on  awakening  in  the  morning 
with  a  feeling  of  distension  of  the  stomach ;  that^  without 
any  effort  of  vomiting,  a  quantity  of  fluid,  varying  in  volume 
from  two-thirds  to  a  whole  wash-hand  basinful,  passt^d  up 
from  his  stomach  ;  that  after  tins  he  was  quite  relieved,  and 
ejtperienced  no  fuiiher  inconvenience  till  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  when,  without  decided  distension,  sounds  aa  of  a 
fluid  boOing  or  bubbling,  and  pi-oceeding  from  the  region  of 
his  stomach,  were  perceptible  to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him  ;  that  he  slept  well  enough,  but  was  generally  attacked 
in  the  uBual  manner  next  morning.  Such  was  my  patient's 
own  account  of  liis  case. 

On  examining  more  particularly  into  the  symptoms,  1 
could  ascertain  nothing  positive  His  tongue  and  pulse  were 
natural ;  he  had  no  headache,  nausea,  or  thirst ;  no  tumour 
could  be  detected  in  the  epigastriimQ*  and  no  pain  on  pressure 
was  complained  of  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  bowels 
were  moved  daily,  and  the  stools  were  normal.     Hia  appetite 
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was  not  affected,  and  the  usual  articles  of  diet  appeared  to 
agree  with  hinL  He  was  thin,  but  had  a  g<5od  complexion, 
and  his  flesh  was  firni.  He  stated  that  he  had  fonnerly  been 
very  fat,  but  that  this  had  left  him  before  the  accession  of 
bis  stomach-complaint  I  w^as  informed  that  one  of  his 
testicles  bad  never  descended  beyond  the  groin. 

Of  the  various  remedies  which  had  been  tried  for  his 
relief  prussic  acid  appeared  upon  the  whole  to  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  disease,  preventiug 
the  attacks  with  considerable  certainty  for  several  days  in 
succession. 

Being  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  case,  but  conceiving  it  probable  that  there  might  be 
ulceration  or  some  other  organic  lesiou  of  tlie  stomach,  I 
ordered  croton-oil,  frictions  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  the 
internal  remedies  to  be  discontinued.  I  also  requested  that 
the  ejected  fluid  might  be  preserved  for  my  inspection. 

Next  day  I  found  that  be  had  had  an  attack  in  the  moiii- 
ing  as  usual     No  new  symptoms  presented  themselves. 

On  examining  the  ejected  fluid,  I  was  stnick  with  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  stated  to  me,  that  it  smelt  like  fer- 
menting worts,  with  a  faint  acid  odoim  It  appeared,  after 
having  stood  for  a  few  hours,  moderately  transparent  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  It  bad  deposited  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  a  quantity  of  a  ropy  matter,  of  a  granular  appearance  ; 
and  on  the  surface  was  a  mass  of  froth  like  the  head  of  a  pot 
of  porter. 

By  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
was  now  induced  to  conceive  it  possible  that  this  and  other 
cases  of  similar  stomach-complaints  might  depend  on  fermenta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  organ.  Such  a  fermentation  mighty 
I  presumed,  be  primary — that  is,  induced  by  the  chemical  con- 
stitution and  relative  conditions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
or  it  might  be  secondaiy — that  is,  induced  by  circumstances  in 
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the  condition  of  tlie  organ  standing  in  tlie  relations  of  primary 
causes  of  the  whole  complaint  But,  whatever  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  presumed  fei-mentation,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  biglily  probable  that,  if  it  had  really  taken  place, 
it  would  be  indie ated  by  the  remains  of  ferment-vegetiibles  in 
the  ejected  fluid. 

In  the  meantime,  till  I  had  examined  the  fluid  more 
minutely,  T  merely  regulated  my  patient's  diet.  Animal  food 
was  recommended  ;  vegetables  and  malt  licpiora  were  for- 
biddeu,  and  a  little  brandy  was  ordered  in  water  for  drink. 

I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  and  in  proceeding  to  do  so,  I  expected,  if  1  found 
any  vegetable  form  at  all,  to  see  some  of  the  globular  or 
monOiform  algie,  which  it  now  appears  pii^tty  cert^u  are 
concomitants  of  certain  of  the  fermentatiuus.  Whnt  was  my 
astonishment,  then,  to  find,  in  the  first  drop  I  examined,  not 
the  vegetables  I  was  led  to  expect,  l>ut  numerous  individuals 
of  a  form,  with  allies  of  which  the  zoologist  is  familiar !  Drop 
after  drop  exhibited  the  same  specific  form,  with  a  precision 
which  convinced  me  that  I  had  now  to  deal  wit]i  an  organism 
wliieh,  whether  auinial  or  vegetable^  was  closely  alUed  to 
certain  genem  of  Baccillakle,  and  much  more  closely  to  the 
genus  GoNiUM  among  the  VolvociNjE. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  case,  or  with  the 
description  of  the  organisra  which  characterised  it,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  a  few  fra^nents  and  slireds 
of  undigested  food,  the  ejected  fluid  presented  the  following 
microscopic  elements  : — 

1st  Fecula-cells,  globular,  ovoidal,  and  kidney-shaped, 
with  well-marked  hiia  of  attachment.  Some  of  these  cells 
were  tmnsparent  and  empty,  othei*s  were  fidl  of  starch-granules, 
and  reacted  powerfully  with  iodine.  Tliese  cells  were  at  first 
presumed,  and  were  afterwards  proved  by  comparison,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  wheaten  bread. 

2  A 
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2iL  Mucli  larger,  more  irregular,  flaccid,  ruptured,  or  half- 
emptiod  cells,  full  of  granular  loatten  ■wliich  reactetl  with 
iodine^  and  were  it'cogtiised  as  fecula-c^BlLs  of  the  potato,  as 
they  appear  after  boiling. 

3f/.  Minute  shreds  of  muscular  fihre,  cellular  tissue,  and 
fot-cells,  remains  of  the  food. 

Uh,  Globules  or  globular  masses,  from  500  to  100  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  apparently  oily^  and  presumed,  although  as  to 
this  no  inquiries  were  institnted,  to  be  some  form  of  the  ch}Tiie. 

ijtk  OccaRionally,  Init  rarely,  ]iortions  of  bran,  consistmg 
of  the  jierispenn  of  the  wheat,  recognisable  by  its  intenial 
surface  presenting  in^gular-sized,  ovoidal  or  hexagonal  shallow 
foveas  with  included  fecula-ceUs. 

6th.  Tlie  organisms  themselves,  wliicli  I  at  once  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  considered  either 
as  the  cause  of  the  sjinptoms  in  my  patient's  case,  or  at  least 
as  very  remarkable  and  important  concomitants. 

I  may  state  that  these  organisms  could  not  have  been 
swallowed  in  the  water  used  for  drink,  as  the  water  employed 
by  the  family  for  that  purpose  w^as  regularly  passed  through  a 
stone  i\lUn\  I  used  ever)^  precaution  also  in  ascertaining  tliat 
they  coidd  not  have  been  introduced  along  with  any  article  of 
diet,  and  in  satisfying  myself  tliat  they  were  n<jt  portions  of 
any  animal  or  vegetable  tissue. 

I  now  recommended  a  return  to  tbc  use  of  the  prussic  acid 
I  ascertained  that  it  exercised  a  deciiled  influence  over  the 
disease.  After  some  tirae,  however,  1  became  satisfied  that  it 
acted  more  by  enabling  the  stomach  to  retain  its  contents,  than 
by  any  direct  influence  in  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
fluid  itself 

Tlie  case  proceeded  for  about  a  fortnight  without  any 
change  in  the  symptoms,  the  pmssic  acid  being  regularly  taken 
at  bed-time,  with  the  effect  of  putting  oil'  the  attacks  occa- 
sionally for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
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I  now  deteniiined  to  give  creosote,  from  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  oidy  act,  as  the  pnissic  acid  bad  douc,  hi  preventing 
the  ejection  of  the  fluitl,  but  that  it  would  also  put  a  stop  to 
its  formation.  This  I  conceived  it  would  do,  whether  tlie 
disease  arose  from  a  simple  fermentation  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  or  from  the  development  of  the  organisms  as  a 
primary  cause. 

A  drop  of  creosote  was  ordered  every  night  at  bed-time. 
Supper  was  forbidden ;  a  very  light  dinner  of  animal  fo^^d 
was  recommended,  and  breakfast  indicated  as  the  principal 
meal  Cessation  of  his  somewhat  sedentaiy  habits,  active 
country  exercise  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  attention  to  the 
bowels  were  insisted  upon. 

A  decided  improvement  now  took  place.  The  attacks, 
instead  of  recurring  almost  every  nioming,  now  took  place 
only  on  tlie  fifth  or  sbcth  morning,  and  latterly  at  intervals  of 
eight  or  ten  daya  The  fluid  ejected  also  diminished  iu  quan- 
tity, not  exceeding  six  or  eight  ounces. 

The  attacks  again  increased  slightly  in  frequency,  and  in 
quantity  of  fluid  ejected,  but  this  was  at  once  controlled  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  dose  to  four  drops  at  bed-time.  It 
also  appeared  advisable  to  divide  the  dose,  so  as  to  take  two 
drops  in  the  forenoon  and  three  or  four  about  one  hour  and 
a^half  after  dinner,  so  as  to  stop  the  formation  of  the  fluid* 
This  eflect  my  patient  felt  satisfied  the  creosote  produced,  as 
the  bubbling  or  crackling  sensation  in  tlie  stomach  ustially 
ceased  after  taking  Ms  dose. 

The  bowels  were  now  acted  upon  rather  smartly,  so  as  to 
promote  the  action  downwards  from  the  stomach. 

At  the  present  date  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  state 
that  the  complaint  is  removed,  although  the  attacks  are  nnich 
less  frequent,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  diminished.  The 
creosote,  however,  has  a  most  decided  control  over  it^  and  will, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe^  ultimately  cure  it.      The  disease, 
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indeed,  may  depend  on  the  patient's  time  of  life,  and  on  tKe 
peculiarity  of  liis  constitution,  and  may  gradually  disappear 
even  without  medicine,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  cor- 
poreal vigour. 


Tlie  StructrtrCj  Mode  of  Reprodudiofi,  and  Development  of 
Sarcina  vfntrlndi^  (he  Faramtc  ddcdcd  in  the  ejected  Fluid, — 
The  following  description  is  drawn  tip  from  examination  of 
the  ejected  fluid  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months. 

In  every  instance  the  organisms  presented  themselves  in 
the  frjnn  of  squai^e  or  slightly  oblong  plates.  The  thickness  of 
an  intlividnal  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  one  of  its 
sides.  Under  a  moderate  power  the  sides  and  angles  appeared 
straight  and  well-defined  ;  but  under  deeper  glasses,  the 
angles  were  rounded,  and  the  sides  sinuous  ;  appearances 
which  resulted  from  the  uncompressed  forms  of  the  compo- 
nent ceLU  in  their  particular  directions.  The  flat  surfaces 
were  divided  into  four  secondary  squares  bj^  two  rectilinear 
transparent  spaces,  which,  passing  from  side  to  side^  inter- 
sected one  another  in  the  centre  like  two  cross  garden-walks. 

Each  of  the  four  secondary  squares  was  again  divided  by 
similarly  arranged,  but  more  feebly  developed  spaces,  into  the 
four  ternary  squares. 

The  sixteen  ternary  squares  thus  constituted,  when  ex- 
amined with  deeper  powers,  were  seen  to  consist  each  of  four 
cells,  which  were  not  separat^ed  by  transparent  spaces,  but 
simply  by  dissepiments  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
walls  of  contiguous  cells. 

These  sixty-four  cells  of  which  the  organism  consisted  did 
not  present  in  perfect  individuEds  distinct  nuclei ;  although 
in  certain  instances  appearances  presented  themselves,  having 
relation  to  the  reproduction  of  the  organism,  and  falling  to  be 
described  in  another  part  of  the  pajier. 

The  individual  organisms  were  tranapart^nt  and  slightly 
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yellow  or  brown.  When  carefully  examined  under  favourable 
cii'cura stances  tbe  cell- walla  appeared  rigid,  and  could  be 
perceived  passing  from  one  flat  surface  to  the  other  &a  dis- 
sepiments. These  dissepimonts,  as  well  as  the  transparent 
spaces^  were  from  compression  of  contiguity  rectilinear,  and 
all  the  angles  right  angles  ;  but  the  bounding  ceUa  bulged 
somewhat  irregidarly  on  the  edges  of  the  organism,  by  reason 
of  the  freedom  firom  pressure. 

These  circumstances  gave  the  whole  organism  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wool-pack,  or  of  a  soft  bundle  boand  with  cord, 
crossing  it  four  times  at  right  angles  and  at  equal  distances, 

From  these  very  striking  peculiarities  of  form,  I  propose 
for  it  the  generic  term  Sahcina.*" 

Perfect  individual  SARcm^E,  of  the  species  now  under 
consideration,  vary  from  800  to  10 DO  of  an  inch  linear 
along  each  of  their  sides.  They  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
slightly  brown  or  yellow  under  a  high  power— under  moderate 
glasses  they  appear  dark,  and  are  defined  with  difficulty  on. 
account  of  the  frequent  reflections  of  the  light  by  the  dis- 
sepiraents.  Iodine  does  not  react  with  them,  as  with  starch, 
but  tinges  them  deep  brown  or  yellow.  They  shrivel  but 
slightly  in  alcohoL  In  nitric  acid,  even  after  boiling  for  some 
time,  the  sixteen  ternary  squares  retain  their  relative 
position,  but  diminished  and  shrivelled,  appearing  like  minute 
crystalUne  granules  anangod  in  a  square.  So  persistent  are 
those  armngement^  of  granules  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  that  I 
at  one  time  suspected  the  existence  of  sdicious  loricae,  or 
isolated  raphides,  but  as  1  could  not  detect  the  same  forms  or 
arrangements  in  the  ashes  of  the  eva^wnited  and  calcined  fluid, 
I  do  not  now  believe  in  their  existence^ 

This  species  of  Sai^cina,  therefore,  consists  of  sixteen  four- 
celled  fruafculcs,  imbedded  in  a  square  tablet  of  a  transparent 

*  Saroinula  wouM  havf  hroii  more  ap|ii'oprmtt>,  had  not  Lamarck  already 
applied  the  term  to  a  genus  of  polyp*. 
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texture,  as  in  the  Oonttms.  The  foiir-celled  frustules  corre- 
spond to  the  cells  or  globuh^s  ;  the  tablet  to  the  phycomater  or 
gelatinous  matrix  of  certain  of  the  Ulvace^. 

The  generation  of  Sabcina  ia  fissiparoiis,  each  individual 
dividiug  iuto  four.  This  is  proved  by  the  foUowiug  circum- 
stttuces  : — 

1st,  Specimens  arc  frequently  met  with,  which,  instead  of 
16  ternary  squares  and  64  ultimate  cells,  exhibit  64  teraaiy 
squares  and  256  ultimate  cells*  Such  specimens  are  not^  I 
conceive,  t^o  be  considei^ed  as  individuals,  in  as  much  as — 1. 
Their  four  component  squares  are  very  loosely  connected  to- 
gethej*,  2.  One  or  two  of  the  squares  may  be  wanting,  or 
two  or  more  of  these  may  remain  attached  by  the  angles — an 
aiTangement  never  represented  in  the  primary  squai-ee  them- 
selves. 

2d  Largo  specimens  are  occasionally  met  with,  which 
have  most  of  the  diameters  of  composite  individuals — that  is, 
pf  individuals  about  to  divide  into  four.  Such  specimens  do 
not  present  256,  but  only  64  ultimate  cells,  and  these,  ex- 
hibiting appearances  not  easily  defined,  but  apparently  con- 
sisting of  four  opaque  spots,  as  if  each  cell  were  about  to  be 
di\^ded  into  four  pails,  or  were  in  the  act  of  producing  within 
itself  four  new  cells. 

Such  appearances  rendered  it  difficult  to  say  whether 
certain  specimens  were  simple  individuals  or  composite — single 
adults,  or  adults  about  to  di\dde  each  into  four  young  ones. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  a  perfect  individual  Sarcina 
consists  of  64  ultimate  ceUs,  but  that  as  soon  as  each  of  these 
c^ain  divides  into  or  produces  four  new  cells,  the  indiTOlual 
becomes  composite,  and  may  forthwitli  divide  into  four  young 
ones,  each  of  these  again  to  undergo  the  same  quatcmaiy 
division. 

Such  a  mode  of  generation  will  account  for  what  I  fre- 
queixtly  observed — two,  three,  or  four  Sarcin^  attached  by 
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their  angles  only,  as  in  the  baccillariaii  gouei-a.  It  also 
expluijis  wliy  I  c^mhl  never  detect  moi-e  tliiui  lour  so  united 
It  may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  S^BCiNiK  were 
found  grouped  as  it  were  in  colonies,  in  certain  portions  of 
the  ropy  fluid,  some  drops  containing  numbers  of  them,  others 
,none  at  aU. 

Such  is  the  structure,  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  de- 
velopment, of  tliis  species  of  Sarcina, 

In  tracing  these  out^  it  cannot  but  have  been  observ^ed  bow 
beautiful  is  the  symmetry  of  all  the  arrangements — how  the 
parts  of  the  individual  are  arranged  in  the  square— how  these 
parts  increase  in  numbers  in  a  geometrical  progression — 1,  4, 
IC,  64,  256, — and  lastly,  how  the  species  propagates  according 
to  tlie  same  law,  4  in  the  hrst  generation,  16  in  the  second, 
C4  in  the  third,  256  in  the  fourth,  1024  in  the  fifth,  and  so  on 
with  a  rapiility  peculiar  to  such  a  series  of  numbers. 

Is  Sakcena  an  animal  or  a  vegetable?  is  it  one  of  the 
infusorial  rolygastrica,  or  a  minute  Alga  ?  In  order  to  giv^ 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
analyse  the  groups  to  which  Sajicina  is  most  closely  allied- 
Putting  out  of  view  lor  the  piTseut  the  FuAtfiLLARLK,  DiA- 
TOMACLE,  and  other  gonioid  organisms,  the  animal  or  vegetable 
nature  of  which  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  I  shall  proceed  to 
Midler's  genus  Gonium,  the  genus  of  all  others  to  which 
Sarcina  has  the  greatest  aflinity. 

The  genus  Gonium  consists  of  composite  polygastric  ani- 
malcules, each  corpuscle  of  the  whole  animal  having,  according 
to  Elireuberg,  the  organisation  of  a  monad,  oral  appendages, 
visceral  sacs,  etc.  Elirenberg  does  not  enumerate  eye-points 
among  the  characters  of  the  family  to  which  the  GoNiUMa 
belong  (VoLVOcm^).  Without  coming  to  any  decision  ns  to 
whether  the  red  points  on  certain  species  of  Gonium  be  really 
eye-points,  or  merely  optical  illusions,*  I  may  state  at  once, 

*  It  may  be  well  to  stiito,  tlmt  tho  red  dots  ilo  not  ttpi>iair  in  all  tiio  s[iecie8. 
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that  I  am  niucli  mclined  to  believe  that  the  genus  Gontttm,  as 
at  present  constituted,  contains  Loth  animal  and  vegetable 
species^ — ^the  former  characterised  by  oral  appendages,  volun- 
tary motions  (eye-points  ?),  the  latter  by  their  simple  cellulo- 
globular  formation.  GoNniM  pectorale  {Pectoralifm  hirraird, 
K  St,  Vincent),  Goyimf  tunctatum,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Bory  Si  Vincent  and  others,  appear  to  be  true  composite 
animals. 

But  Ehrenbcrg  has  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  de- 
cided for  the  aninifd  nature  of  onj;Rnisina  in  which  even  his 
experienced  eye  could  not  detect  the  characters  of  the  family. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Gonium  hyalixijm,  Gonium  glau- 
CUM,  and  probably  with  GoNTti^t  tranqutllum. 

These  three  species  appear  to  consist  merely  of  cells  fiill 
of  chlorophylle  imbedded  in  the  square  plate  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  outer  envelope  of  the  NosTOCHiNyE. 

To  such  forms  belongs  Sakctna.  It  exhibits  no  mouths, 
no  oral  appendages,  no  visceral  sacs,  and  its  cells,  instead  of 
having  the  gelatinous  appearance  so  famUiar  to  the  observer 
of  the  animal  iufusorials,  are  clear,  transparent  as  if  empty, 
nnil  have  that  consistency  of  wall  characteristic  of  vegetable 
structure 

Believing  Sarcina  to  be  a  vegetable,  I  may  state,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  characters,  that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  the  gonioid  plants  at  present  known.  It  differs 
most  essentially  from  Pectorauma  oebkaica  of  Boiy  8t. 
Vincent^  which,  aa  we  have  already  stated,  appears  to  be  a 
true  animal.  It  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Gonium 
hyalinum,  which  with  GoNHTM  glaucum  and  Gokhtm  tran- 
QUiLLiTMj  even  Elirenbei^  himself  seems  inclined  to  hand 
over  to  the  botanists  under  the  generic  term  Gonipium. 

The  generic  characters  of  SARcrNA  are  to  be  found  in  the 

iind  it  is  iuteresting  to  olmerve,  that  tliose  species  in  wliicli  tlipy  have  not  been 
il0t4M?t«N^l  art?  the  very  B|»i'tij\4  iij  which  oml  appenfkges  npjx^reutJy  do  not  eiiat 
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predominance  of  the  constituent  cells  over  tlie  outer  Goat  i>r 
lorica,  in  each  fmatule  being  four-celled,  and  in  the  entire 
freedom  of  these  from  aU  coloured  contents.  Of  the  specific 
characters  of  a  single  species  much  cannot  be  said. 

I  define  the  genus  thus  :■ — 

Sarcika.  Plants  coriaceous,  transparent,  consisting  of  six- 
teen or  sixty-four  four-eelled  square  fhisttdes,  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another  in  a  square  transparent  matrix. 

Species  1.  Sarcina  tentriculi,  mihi  PL  xl  Fig.  13. 
Frustules  10  ;  colour  lij:;ht  brown  ;  transparent  matrix 
veiy  perceptible  between  the  frustules,  less  so  around 
the  edges  ;  size  800  to  1000  inch.  Hab.  the  human 
stomach. 

As  soon  as  I  had  detected  the  Sarcina,  I  called  ui>on  my 
friend  Dr.  George  Wilson  for  an  analysis  of  the  fluid.  The 
following  is  his  report : — 

•*  The  liquid  sent  me  for  examination  was  thick  and  viscid  ; 
by  standing,  it  deposited  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  matter  mixed 
with  portions  of  undigested  food,  and  when  tiltered  through 
paper  it  had  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  was  quite 
transparent  It  still  contained  much  animal  matter  in 
Bolution,  becoming  opaque  and  flocculent  when  boiled,  and 
giving  a  very  copious  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls.  It 
also  precipitated  nitmte  of  silver  densely,  and  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  in  a  platLna  crucible, 
left  an  ash  containing  much  chloride  of  sodium.  It  had  a  pecu- 
liar acid  odour,  which  all  who  have  observed  compare  to  that 
of  sour  beer ;  it  reddened  Htmua  powerfully,  and  effervesced 
sharply  w^ith  alkalLue  carbonates.  These  remarks,  and  all  that 
follow,  apjjly  without  exception  to  portions  of  liqmd  ejected 
at  various  intervals  during  a  period  of  four  weeks. 

"To  determine  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  existed  so 
abundantly  in  the  ejected  matter,  a  pint  of  the  filtered  liquid 
was  distilled  in  a  retort,  till  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  hail 
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passed  over.  The  fluid  in  the  receiver  was  coloio-luss  but 
opalescent^  and  a  llocculent  matter  was  diffused  thrrmgh  it ; 
it  reddened  litmus  strongly,  and  gave,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  soluble  in  ammonia* 
The  latter  reaction  seemed  to  point  to  the  acid  as  the  Iiydro- 
chloric,  but  as  the  liquid  had  not  the  odour  of  that  acid,  tmd 
the  presence  of  flocculent  matter  showed  that  substances  not 
truly  volatile,  had  been  passing  over  with  the  vapour  during 
distillation,  I  suspected  that  the  precipitation  of  the  silver 
salt  had  resulted  from  chloride  of  sodium  trantsferred  from 
tlie  liquid  in  the  retort  by  a  similar  process  of  mere  mechani- 
cal convection.  To  decide  this  point,  a  portion  of  the  distilled 
fluid  was  evaporated  to  drjTiess  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
sti"ongly  heated  ;  distilled  water  poured  uiion  the  residue 
precipitated  nitrate  of  silver,  indicating  the  presence  of  some 
fixed  metallic  diloride»*  To  remove  this,  the  liquid  was 
filtered  from  the  animal  matter  it  held  in  suspeiLsion»  and 
slowly  distilled  a  second  time  in  a  capacious  retort  Tlie  pro- 
duct of  this  distillation  was  colourless  and  transparent,  and 
poBsessed  a  stmng  acid  reaction,  but  gave  not  the  slightest 
haze  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  retamed  the  vomit-smell,  and 
along  with  it  a  faint  acid  odour,  which  \vm  not  perceptible  to 
myself,  but  which  others  recognised,  and  pronoimced  to  be 
that  of  vinegar. 

*  Berzelius  has  pftrticularly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  distilling 
QJilmal  fluids  in  rutorta,  without  the  tmosferenei;  of  iiou-voiuiilc  matten,  irllk^'1 
appear  to  be  projected  upwards  by  tbe  bursting  of  the  babbUn  of  vopour  pro* 
duc«d   during  tumultuous  ebullition. — Traitt  de  Chimitf  tomo  viL   p.  61<$, 
Ed  1832. 

Liebig  has  likewise  cidled  the  attention  of  clieraists  to  the  remarkable  power 
which  vapoon  posseas,  of  carrying  along  with  thvm  portions  of  boclica  (mch 
OS  nitre,  boracic  ucidt  chloride  of  sodium),  wliich  in  thoir  solid  form  resist  Av^ 
sipiition  by  very  high  temperatures.  Wlicn  anrb  Ijodies  are  diaaolved  in 
water,  ita  vapour,  even  when  far  below  the  boiling  |K>int,  determines  tlicir 
volatiliat|tion  along  with  itavK — Orjfttnic  Ufitmistry  in  ita  Applicaiicm  to  Agri" 
cuUiiTt^  1st  £4  p.  111. 
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"  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid,  six  ounces  of  the 
twice-ilistilled  lir[iiid  were  neutralised  with  lime-water  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  lime-salt  was  then  transferred  to 
a  tubo-retort,  and  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  sliglitly  diluted. 
A  colourless  liquid  collected  in  tho  receiver,  which  was  at 
once  recognised,  hy  its  odour,  to  contain  acetic  acid.  This 
experiment  was  very  carefully  repeated  with  four  portions  of 
liquid  distilled  from  different  specimens  of  the  ejected  matter; 
the  result  was  the  same  -with  all,  an  acid  liquid  was  procured, 
which  all  who  smelt  it  pronounced  to  he  acetic  acid 

"  I  was  the  more  careful  in  repeating  these  trials,  that 
Berzehus  has  shown  that  in  the  analysis  of  animal  fluids, 
other  volatile  odorous  acids  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
acetic  acid  He  particularly  notices  that  lactic  acid,  accom- 
panied by  a  chloride,  may  seem  to  be  an  acetate,  when 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  ehaip  smell  of  the 
evolved  hydrochloric  acid  passing  for  the  peculiar  odour  of 
the  acetic  Even  so  expert  a  chemist  as  Leopold  Gmelin  has 
been  deceived  in  this  way  *  But  the  liquid  from  the  stomach, 
the  lime-water,  and  the  sulphimc  acid,  w^ere  all  tested  and 
found  to  contain  no  chloride,  nor  did  the  distilled  Hquid  con- 
tain any  ;  moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  acid  being  the  acetic, 
did  not  depend  on  the  perception  for  a  moment  of  a  faint  and 
fleeting  odour,  when  the  salt  was  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  a  drachm  of  liqidd  was  oljtained  hy  each  distillation,  so 
that  the  odour  could  be  perceived  and  identified  by  many 
persona  In  further  trial  of  the  acid,  it  was  ascertained,  that 
when  digested  in  the  cold  on  recently-precipitated  oxide  of 
lead,  it  formed  a  soluhlo  salt,  having  a  sugaiy  taste,  and  pos- 
sessing an  alkaline  reaction.  The  acquii*cment  of  the  latter 
property,  depending  on  the  formation  of  a  suhsalt  of  lead,  has 
been  shown  by  liebig  to  be  distinctive  of  acetic  acid.t 

*  Berzclius,  Op.  rL  he.  ritiU. 
+  Graham'B  Ekimnlit  of  Ohcmiatryt  p.  785. 
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**  Tbe  proportion  of  acetic  acid  in  the  twice-distilled  fluid 
waa  ascertained  in  the  usual  way  with  the  alkalimeter,  by 
findiBg  the  t^uantity  of  carbonate  of  potass  required  to 
neutralise  it.  It  was  found  by  several  trials,  that,  on  an 
average,  an  ounce  of  the  liquid  neutralised  0*4  gr,  of  the 
carbonate;  a  quart  (32  oz)  would  therefore  neutralise  12'8 
gr.  which  correspond  to  9  gr.  of  the  hydrated  (crystaUisable) 
acetic  acid  HO  +  C*  Ha  0», 

"  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  first  distilla- 
tion was  now  examined  and  found  still  to  be  strongly  acid. 
This  property  was  traced  in  part  to  the  presence  of  a  smaE 
portion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  large  amount  of 
cliloride  of  sodium  which  accompanied  it  made  it  difficult  of 
detjcction  ;  nor  did  I  succeed  in  ascertaining  its  proportion. 
But  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  occurred  only  in  small  quantity 
by  the  following  experiments  : — Some  oimces  of  the  filtered 
liquid,  along  with  a  portion  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  were  placed 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  bent  tube  dipping  into  a  wine- 
glass, containing  a  very  weak  infusion  of  blue  cabbage.  The 
flask  was  then  heated  till  the  liquid  boiled,  and,  by  the 
quantity  of  vapour  sent  through  the  infusion,  made  the  latter 
boil  also»  The  cabbage  was  reddened,  but  not  perceptibly 
we^ened  in  tint ;  whereas,  had  free  hydrochloric  acid  been 
present  in  any  quantity,  it  must  have  been  deprived  of 
hydrogen  by  the  metallic  oxide  and  chlorine  evolved.  Wlien 
the  experiment  was  repeated^  with  the  addition  to  the  flask  of 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  infusion  waa  bleachetl  in  a  few 
seconds.  A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  solution  of  hydro-sulplimet  of  ammonia  for  the 
vegetable  infusion,  with  a  view  to  convert  any  evolved 
chlorine  into  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  hydro-sulphuret  wae 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added ;  a 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  and  chloride  of  silver  fell,  but  when 
the  latter  was  disscdved  out  by  ammonia,  its  amount  was 
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found  to  be  very  sinalL  Again,  several  ounces  of  the  liquid 
from  the  stomach  were  hoileJ  fur  some  time  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  thereafter  filtered-  The  filtered  liquid  was 
then  tested  for  chloride  of  manganese,  with  caustic  potash  ;  a 
very^  slight  precipitate  of  protoxide  fell  As  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  discovered  in  this  portion  of  the  liquid  was 
too  small  to  explain  its  marked  acidity,  I  made  careful  search 
for  another  acid,  and  soon  detected  the  presence  of  one  which 
wag  not  volatile,  but  was  destructible  at  high  temperatures. 
Different  processes  were  adopted  for  tiie  isolation  and  purifi- 
cation of  this  acid,  which  was  separated  with  much  difficulty 
from  the  accompanyiog  salts  and  animal  matter.  I  state  the 
results  very  briefly. 

"  The  concentrated  liquid  fn>m  the  retort>  which  now  pos- 
sessed a  dark-brown  colour  and  was  very  viscid,  was  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  It 
formed  a  gujnnjy  mass,  which  remained  moist  after  many 
hours*  eirposure  to  a  heat  of  212*,  and  retained  imimpaired 
the  power  of  reddening  litmus  strongly.  The  mass  was  boiled 
with  successive  portions  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*880,  bo  long  as 
the  latter  acquirt*d  an  acid  reaction  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal  matter  remained  undissolved,  but  the  alcohol  was 
coloured  dark-brown.  On  evaporating  this  solution  on  the 
water-bath,  a  viscid  matter  was  left,  strongly  acid  to  litmusi, 
and  possessing  a  saline  taste  occasioned  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium  dissolved  along  with  it  The  alcoholic  extract  was 
boOed  with  successive  portions  of  sulphuric  ether,  recently 
rectified  from  carbonate  of  potass*  and  ascertaioed  to  be  quite 
neutral  By  tliis  treatment  the  extract  lost  its  acidity,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  ether  ;  but  it  requiretl  a  large  quantity 
of  the  latter  to  remove  it  entii'ely.  The  etherial  solution  was 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  had  dissolved  very  little  of  the 
salts  or  animal  matter.  When  the  ether  was  vaporised  on 
the  water-bath,  there  remained  a  thick  yellow  liquid,  redden- 
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ing  litmus  strongly.  It  was  kept  for  an  Boiu'  at  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  212**  without  dr}'iiig  up  ;  it  could  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  evaporated  to  ita  original  consistence  many  times 
in  succession,  without  dissipation  of  the  acid  ;  but  when  left 
in  its  most  concentrated  state,  it  absorbed  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  became  more  liquid.  When  exposed  in  a  capsule  to 
a  naked  flame,  it  darkened  in  colour,  the  animal  matter 
became  charred,  and  the  whole  was  destroyed 

**  Leopold  Gmelio  and  others  have  shown  that  wlien  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  acconxpanied  by  much  animal  matt^^r,  it  may  be 
entangled  in  it,  so  as  to  escape  dissipation  by  heat.  It  will 
afterwards  be  shown  that  the  acid  was  certainly  not  the 
hydrochloric  ;  but  to  obviate  any  objection  which  might  be 
founded  on  this  fact,  several  portions  of  the  liquid  were  ti-eated 
in  the  following  way ;— Some  ounces  were  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  boiled  on  protoxide  of  lead,  till  the  liquid 
had  lost  aU  acid  reaction.  By  this  treatment  tlie  hydrochloric 
acid  should  be  converted  into  the  insoluhle  cldoride  of  lead. 
The  liquid  was  filtered,  decomposed  by  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrcigen.  boiled,  and  filtered  a  second  time.  It 
yielded  a  pale -yellow  fluid  markedly  acid,  which  was  sub- 
sequently treated  with  alcohol  and  ether  by  the  method 
already  described.  The  liquid,  after  the  second  filtration,  still 
precipitated  nitrate  of  silver,  for  it  contained  all  the  cUoride 
of  sodium  originally  present.  Although  this  was  no  real  ob- 
jection to  the  distinction  of  the  acid  from  the  hydrochloric,  I 
was  anxious  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  could  be  pi-ocured  quite 
free  from  chlorine.  Witli  this  object  in  \*iew,  several  ounces 
of  the  liquid  were  boiled  with  a  portion  of  carefully  prepared 
and  crystallised  sulphate  of  silver,  till  it  ceased  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  the  nitrate  of  the  same  baaa  A  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  then  passed  through  the  liquid,  to 
precipitate  the  excess  of  sulphate  necessarily  added,  after 
which  it  was  boiled  and  filtered.     It  now  contained  free  sul- 
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plmric  acicl^  and  Biilpbates  instead  of  chlorides  ;  it  was  digested 
on  oxide  of  lead,  until  it  lost  all  acid  reaction,  filtered  from 
the  sialpliate  of  lead  and  excess  of  oxide,  and  submitted  again 
to  sidpliuretted  hydrogen,  till  a  precipitate  ceased  to  fall 
After  being  boiled  and  filtered  anew,  it  was  evaporated  on 
the  water-batb,  and  digested  with  alcohol,  wliich  left  the  siil* 
phates  undissolved  The  product  of  these  operations,  which 
contained  no  inorganic  acid,  reddened  litmus  strongly. 

"  Other  processes  were  followed  wliicli  need  not  be  detailed  j 
none  of  tbem  yielded  an  acid  quite  free  from  animal  matter, 
nor  was  it  ever  procured  in  large  quantity^ ;  but  it  presented 
the  same  properties  in  whatever  way  obtained.  I  did  not 
ascertain  the  solubility 'of  the  acid  in  ether,  till  the  inquiry 
was  nearly  concluded,  so  that  some  of  the  experiments  here- 
after mentioned  were  made  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  which 
was  less  pure. 

"The  following  properties  were  ascertained  by  repeated 
ti'ials  to  belong  to  this  acid.  It  was  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  water,  was  quite  destitute  of  odoui",  and  neither  volatile 
nor  crystallisable.  When  the  aqueous  solution  was  digested 
on  phosphate  of  lime  prepared  from  bones  burned  to  white- 
ness, and  freed  from  carbonate  of  lime  by  boiling  with  acetic 
acid,  and  subsequent  protracted  wBsliing  with  water,  it  dissolved 
a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  salt ;  and  it  acted  in  the  same  way  on 
the  recently-precipitated  phosphat/C.  It  fonned  a  soluble  salt 
with  oxide  of  silver,  which  strikingly  distinguishes  it  from 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  foraied  soluble  salts  like\vise  with  oxide 
of  lead,  with  potass,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  and  lime ;  the 
last  soluble  also  in  alcohol  It  sustained  a  heat  of  300"  with- 
out decomposition,  but  when  the  temperature  was  much 
elevated  it  inflamed  along  with  the  animal  matter  accompany- 
ing it,  and  suffered  destruction.  It  was  always  found,  however, 
that  the  animal  matter  gave  way  before  it,  for  after  charring 
had  occurred  to  some  extent,  water  still  dissolved  an  acid 
from  the  mas8. 
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"  On  comparmg  these  properties  with  the  characters  known 
to  distiiigaigh  the  organic  acids  of  animal  origin,  they  will  be 
found  to  correspond  closely  with  those  of  lactic  acid,  which 
accordingly  I  believe  the  acid  I  have  been  doficribing  to  be. 
Hydrated  lactic  acid  (H  0  +  C^  H^  0^  is  stated  by  Berzelius  * 
and  Liebigt  to  constitute  a  colourless  sjTupy  liquid,  inodorous, 
uncrystallisable,  and  not  volatile,  but  decomposed  at  a  tern- 
perature  of  480^  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  all  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
There  is  no  single  decisive  test  of  its  presence,  nor  does  it 
present  any  other  marked  characteristics  which  could  be 
sought  for  in  the  acid  under  examination.  One  method  there 
certainly  is  by  which  the  identity  of  this  acid  with  the  lactic 
could  have  been  ascertained^ — an  ultimate  analysis  namely,  and 
discovery  of  its  atomic  weight ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  put 
this  plan  in  practice,  ^Nevertheless^  I  think  the  conclusion 
wOl  be  admitted  that  the  acid  was  the  lactia 

**  Three  acids,  then,  w^ere  found  in  the  liquid — ^hydrochloric, 
acetic,  and  lactic  ;  the  first  was  present  in  too  small  quantity 
to  be  considered  a  morbid  product  So  far  as  the  organic 
acids  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  their  mere 
presence  constitutes  a  morbid  sign,  for  the  statements  on 
record  concerning  the  normal  acids  of  the  stomach  are  veiy 
incomplete  and  imsatisfactory.  Dr.  Prout  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  lower  animals  no  acid  but  the  hydiochloric.J 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne  found  only  the  lactic  ;§  Schultz  only  the 
acetic ;  ||  Chevreul  found  only  the  lactic  in  the  gastric  juice 
of  dog,  and  in  the  liquid  brought  up  by  an  emetic  from  the 
stomach  of  a  healthy  man  fastLug.lT  On  the  other  hand, 
Gmelin  found  in  the  lower  animals  muriatic  and  acetic  acids. 


*  TraUt  de  CMirm,  tome  vil  pp.  612-fl20. 

+  Tiinier*ii  Ch^midryt  pw  096.  t  Pinl  Tranjt.  1824,  p.  45, 

f  Rschnrtka  f%ysioh*fiq\Ui  (I  Chhniqiirx,  p,  115. 

I  Midler*!  PAyt<(%y,  pw  5414        H  Leuret  et  Lafssaigne,  op,  cii.\K  117, 
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ami  ill  the  lior&o  lnit}Tie  ttcid  *  Dimglisoii,  ^vha  aualysetl  the 
gastric  juice  from,  the  stomach  of  St.  Martin  the  Canadian, 
whose  case  has  been  described  by  Br.  Beaumont,  found 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids.t  Duma?,  iu  his  Lectures  on 
Organic  Cheniistry^  delivered  last  summer  (1841),  stated  the 
normal  acids  to  be  the  muriatic  and  lacticj 

**  To  perplex  the  inquir}'  still  further,  Gmelin  admitted  no 
distinction  between  lactic  and  acetic  acid,  or,  at  furthest,  con- 
ceived the  former  to  be  the  latter  modifietl  by  adhering  animal 
matter.  Now  that  we  know  these  acids  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
composition  and  properties,  the  observations  of  Clmelin,  other- 
wise so  high  an  authority,  lose  much  of  their  valua 

"In  the  preceding  summarj'  of  conflicting  opinions  it  will 
be  obser\^ed,  that  whQst  some  chemists  contend  for  lactic  and 
others  for  acetic  acid  as  the  normal  organic  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice,  no  one  professes  to  have  found  buth  acids  in  the  same 
liquid,  m  was  th^  case  with  that  wliich  I  have  analysed.  One 
of  these  acids,  then,  was  abnormal,  but  which  ?  It  would  be 
useless  attempting  to  decide  this  question  by  an  appeal  to  the 
relative  worth  of  the  authorities  quoted  ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  both  acids  are  developed  during,'  healthy  di^^cstion.  Lactic 
acid  is  so  abinidant,  free  or  combined,  in  the  milk,  blood,  urine, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  its  existence  in  the  stomach 
is  almost  certain.  As  for  acetic  acid,  it  is  a  much  rai'er  con- 
stituent of  animal  fluiils,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
lactic  acid  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it. 

"*  In  the  meanwhile  however,  tiE  now  researches  are  made 
on  this  subject,  neither  acid  can  be  considered  by  its  mere 
presence  as  a  morbid  sign.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that 
lactic  acid  has  already  been  found  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  liquid 

•   licchackrs  mr  la  DiQrHvmi  vol.  i.  pp.  106-67;  vol  ii.  p.  317. 
+  Miiller,  ty^*,  nnd  foe.  di, 

X  MftTHiseript  riotesi  kiiifUv  fiimUlunl  h\  Mr.  Xortiin. 
2   J! 
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vomited  by  a  sufferer  fi'om  dyspepsia  ;*  and  MM.  Boutron  and 
K  Fremy,  in  a  paper  on  the  lactic  fermentation,  observe,  *  It 
is  known  that  the  liquids  contained  in  the  stomach  can,  in 
certain  conditions,  present  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  Now,  the 
analyses  made  on  this  snbfeet  demonstrate,  in  these  liquids, 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid.' t 

**  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  it  ia  the  main  truth 
elicited  by  the  analysis — viz.  that  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
found  in  this  case  was  enormous.  Although  we  have  no 
account  of  the  proportion  discovered  in  the  gastric  juice  or 
chyme,  by  those  who  maintain  its  presence  there,  it  is  certain 
that  the  quantity  must  be  very  small  I\out  overlooked  the 
presence  of  an  organic  acid  altogether,  and  Gnielin,  the  great 
advocate  of  its  existence,  found  only  tmces  of  it.  But  the 
quantity  of  liquid  ejected  at  once  by  the  patient  often 
amounted  to  more  than  two  quarts,  which  woidd  contain 
eighteen  grains  of  acetic  acid ;  and  the  amount  is  rather 
understated,  for  some  portions  of  the  liquid  were  necessanly 
lost  in  the  distillations,  which,  moreover,  were  never  pushed 
to  dryness. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  on  record  corresponding  to 
this ;  but  1  forbear  at  present  forming  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  remarkable  development  of  acetic  acid,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  curious  organisms  described  by  Mr.  Goodsir, 
were  mutually  dependent  or  merely  coincident. 

"  The  liqiud  otherwise  was  not  particularly  examined  as  to 
its  salts  or  animal  matter." 

Those  who  know  the  doubt  which  at  present  exists  as  to 
the  acids  which  ai'e  found  in   the  stomach  in  health  and 


*  TranaaetwM  of  th€  Asttociatimi  of  Ff  Hows  ami  Lmntvttfs  of  the  CdUgr. 
of  PhyHeianM  in  Ireland^  1804,  vol,  iv.  Quoted  in  Tiedomaiin  and  GmcliiL, 
vol.  i  p.  167. 

t  Annal«t  tk  C^imd  et  <U  Phjtsiquff  Sme  s^rie,  Umi.  xii.  1841. 
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disease,  will  perceive  the  value  of  the  forgoing  analysis. 
Other  questions  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  its  future  progress,  will  be  taken  up  and  recorded 
in  future  communications  on  healthy  and  morbid  digestion 
— subjects  with  which  Dr.  Wilson  and  I  are  at  present 
engaged. 
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XIX.^ON  A  DISEASED  CONDITION  OF  THE 
INTESTINAL  GLANDS* 


Without  entering  upon  the  question,  as  to  wliuthcr  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  constitutes  a  distinct  species  of 
diaease,  or  be  merely  a  form  of  the  ordinary  continued  fever — 
a  question  which  I  am  quite  satisfied  will  never  be  answered 
so  long  as  each  pathologist  confines  the  inqidi^  to  the  fever 
of  his  own  district,  without  connecting  with  it  the  consider- 
ation of  those  forms  of  fever  which  occur  in  every  separate 
district  of  a  country  or  continent— I  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
describe  a  lesion  which  I  obser\^ed  some  time  ago  in  a  disease 
which  I  was  led  to  consider  as  typhus  or  continued  fever. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  of  indi\iduals  who  had  died  of 
this  fever,  we  could  always  recognise  the  diseased  con^iition 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  gut  by  the  elongated  blidsh 
purple  spots  on  its  peritoneal  surface,  corresponding  to  the 
glands  of  Peyer  on  the  internal  surface ;  and  this  we  could 
do,  even  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  other  circumstanoes, 
the  vascularity  of  the  parts  had  disappeared  after  deatL 

On  laying  the  gut  open,  the  patches  of  Peyer  s  glands  ex- 
hibited, according  to  the  standing  of  the  case,  the  various 
appearances  which  I  shall  now  describe. 

But  before  proceeding  to  detail  the  phases  through  w^hich 
the  patches  pass,  fr»)m  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  till 
the  ejstablishment  of  the  typhous  ulcer,  or  of  perforation,  I 

•  Read  before  the  Med.-CMr.  Sotv,  Febmnry   1842,  and  pritiU'd  in  tlio 
London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jmtmal  of  Mtdiatl  Scia^r,  April  1842. 
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may  remark,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  thy  mucous  mem- 
brane ill  the  nejghlioiuhood  of  the  patches^  that  it  did  not  in 
eveiy  case  exhibit  unequivocal  traces  of  inflamraatoiy  action. 
It  might  be  bigldy  congested,  or  it  might  be  perfectly  blood- 
less in  cases  of  well -tie  veloped  disease  of  these  patches.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  often  obser\'ed  the  mucous  membrane 
pulpy  or  softened.  The  villi  and  follicles  of  lieberkiihn  have 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  healthy.  The  vascularity,  when 
it  did  occuTj  WBB  met  with  pnncipally  in  the  ueighbourhood 
of  the  glandular  patches,  and  resembled  in  all  respects  that 
described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Bright  m  his  report  on  the  fonii 
of  fever  lesion  now  before  ns. 

The  cominencemeut  uf  the  disease  is  first  annotinced  by 
the  smaller  patches  becoming  slightly  elevated,  so  as  to  be 
1 1  em  i  spherical  or  conical,  and  by  the  more  extended  groups 
assuming  a  table-like  appearance,  with  perpendicular  edges, 
as  if  a  flat  plate  had  been  idaced  on  the  mucous  surface.  The 
colour  varies,  accoiiling  to  the  case,  from  bright  carmine  red 
to  dark  pui'ple  or  black,  continuous  or  in  patches.  In  the 
more  vascular  specimens,  the  coloui'  is  a  yellowish  grey,  con- 
trasting with  the  dead  wliite  or  greyish-white  of  the  iiit'Cstinal 
surface.  More  closely  examined  the  siirlliices  of  the  patches 
exhibit,  as  usual,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  and  villi,  differing 
in  no  respect  fit)m  those  on  a  healthy  surface,  and  arranged 
around  the  vesicles  of  the  patch  hi  the  usual  manner.  An 
exaniinatiou  of  tliLs  kind  nmst  he  made  under  water,  and 
when  conducted  in  tliis  manner  the  vesicles  of  the  patch  may 
be  seen  by  floating  aside  the  membranous  border  and  circle  of 
villi  which  surround  each  of  them.  Tlie  vesicles  themselves 
may  thus  be  seen  to  be  mucli  distended  with  a  yellowish 
matter — a  distension  wliich  is  now  perceived  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  patch. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patclies  still  con- 
tinue to  rise  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  to  exhibit  the 
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clianges  formerly  described,  in  a  more  cliamcteristic  manner. 
As  the  elevation  increases,  a  change  begins  to  take  place  on 
the  elevated  surface.  This  change  may  be  partial — that  is  to 
say,  it  may  take  place  sooner  on  some  parts  of  tlie  patch  thaii 
on  others  ;  but  generally  it  extends  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
is  bounded  by  a  line  situated  from  a  10th  to  a  16th  of  aa 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  patck  The  change  itself  consist-s 
in  the  surface  beginning  to  alter  in  colour,  becoming  dirty- 
yeUow  or  grey,  and  assuming  a  peculiar  undulating  or  con- 
torted sur£ace,  Uke  a  bit  of  leather  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  viEi  have  now  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  but  the 
orifices,  or  rather  the  circular  folds  or  pits,  in  which  are 
situated  the  vesicles,  are  still  visible.  At  last  the  confines  of 
the  changed  portion  of  the  patch  are  rendered  evident  by  a 
groove  apparently  produced  by  ulceration,  which,  appearing 
here  and  there  on  these  confines^  at  last  extends  all  round, 
and  indicates  some  change  about  to  take  place  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  part^. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  groove  just  described  makes  its  way 
into  the  tissiies ;  and  as  it  does  so,  the  healtfiy  but  elevated 
mucous  membrane  on  its  external  edge  gradually  everts 
itself,  as  if  by  the  upwaixi  pressure  of  the  matter  beneath  it. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  edges  and  surface  of  the  altered 
portion  become  more  rugged,  and  their  former  character 
somewhat  obscured.  The  altered  portion,  which  now  assumes 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  slough  tinged  with  intestinal 
matters,  becomes  more  and  more  detached  from  the  surface 
to  which  it  adheres.  When  the  mass  is  gently  raised  under 
water,  it  may  be  obsen^ed  that  its  attached  surface  sends 
processes  down  into  the  cellular  membrane  beneath ;  and  if 
these  processes  be  carefully  drawn  out,  they  will  be  found  to 
correspond  each  with  one  of  the  original  vesicles  of  the  patch. 
When  detached  in  this  manner,  they  leave  on  the  surface  to 
which  they  adhered,  dimples,  or  mtber  pits,  which  may  be 
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faoogniaed  as  being  the  ceUulo-vaficular  sheaths  of  the  patch- 
^vesicles. 

Occasionally  the  fi'ee  surface  of  the  altered  portion  comes 
away  first,  in  the  form  of  flocculent  laminae,  and  the  deep  pix>- 
cesses  continue  to  be  attached  for  some  time  in  the  cellulo- 
vascular  capsules,  like  little  nodules  or  pellets  of  a  rounded 
or  pyriform  shape. 

The  altered  portion,  even  immediately  before  detachment, 
may  still  present  on  its  surface  traces  of  its  original  stmcture. 
The  orifices  of  the  follicles  in  which  the  vesicles  are  situated 
are  visible  here  and  there  on  the  surface,  and  the  membrane 
retains  sufficient  consistence  to  bind  the  mass  together. 

Fouith  stage. — Wlien  the  sloughy  mass  has  separated,  the 
surface  of  what  may  now  be  called  an  ulcer  appears  flocculent ; 
but,  when  examined  under  ivater  with  a  couple  of  needles,  a 
number  of  foveee,  the  remains  of  the  eellulo-vascular  capsules, 
may  be  observed  on  it.  In  some  of  these,  the  little  pellets 
of  deposit  may  still  remain  attached,  appearing  like  mustard- 
seeds  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  edges  of  these  ulcers 
are  thick  and  everted,  and  exhibit  the  natural  structure  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  some  ulcei-s  the  eversion  of  the 
edges  proceeds  so  far  as  to  thi'ow  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
edge  completely  over,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane. 

Fifth  stage,— The  ulcer  may  now  heal,  or  proceed  to  per- 
foration of  the  gut  In  the  former  case,  granulations,  I  pre- 
sume, appear,  ajid  the  reaction  of  these  cellular  elements 
carries  on  the  contraction  and  cicatrisation  so  well  displayed 
in  some  of  the  preparations  on  the  table.  In  the  present 
form  of  idcer,  as  in  others  affecting  the  nmcous  coat  of  the 
bowels,  it  is  some  time  before  villi  again  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  cicatrised  surface  ;  but  these  changes  I  have  not 
%vatched  or  observed.  When  the  ulceration  proceeds  towards 
perforation,  it  is  generally  one  spot  of  the  patch  which  i.s 
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more  particularly  affected,  the  rest  of  the  iilcer  retainijig  its 
former  grainilatm*^  or  floccuhiiit  appefimnce.  At  this  stage 
of  the  process  l^miph  begins  t^j  be  deposited  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  giit ;  and  if  the  patient  survives  the  perfora- 
tion eight  or  ten  hours,  the  !}^flph  rounds  off  the  edges  of  the 
hole,  and  gives  it  that  punched-uut  appearance  so  frequently 
observed.  The  omentum  may  adhere  opposite  the  incij)ient 
perforation,  and  after  contraction  has  concluded,  it  api>eara 
as  if  it  had  been  forced  from  without  iuto  the  bole,  an 
appearance  resulting  from  tht;  contracting  agency  of  tlie 
giunulations. 

Having  now  described  the  chanj^es  which  the  patches 
undergo  in  this  lonn  of  disease,  1  have  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  matter  upon  the  presence  of  wlucb  these  changes 
appear  to  depeud.  The  grey  matter  which  fills  the  vesicles 
or  the  spaces  which  they  occupy,  I  find  to  consist  of  that 
universal  element  of  every  pnniitivc  tissue,  healthy  or 
disea-^ed^ — nucleated  cells.  These  cells  are  from  2000  to  400O 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tliey  do  not  in  general  exhibit  a 
nucleus  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  applied ; 
that  is,  the  individual  cells  do  not  present  in  then*  interior 
smaller  cells  holding  ceilain  rislations  to  tbeni.  These  cavities 
appear  to  contain  a  nunjl)er  of  granules,  four^  five,  or  six,  as 
far  as  could  be  reckoned.  Whether  these  in  the  aggregate 
arc  to  be  considered  as  a  nucleus  proceeding  towards  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  young  cells,  or  whether  the  appear- 
ance is  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to  that  iiTcgular  fonn 
of  nucleus  and  ceU-contcnts  eliaracteristic  of  certain  forms  of 
tubercle,  I  do  not  know.  This  matter,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  appears  first  in  the  vesicles  of  the  patches,  and  then 
spreads  out  on  aU  sides,  after  the  manner  of  other  purely 
cellular  structnres,  till  the  whole  patch,  before  it  is  thrown 
off,  appears  to  be  principally  formed  of  it ;  thf3  surface*  of  the 
mass,  however,  as  lias  been  stated,  and  certain  parts  of  its 
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interior,  consisting  of  the  somewhat  altered  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissue. 

The  mcitbid  changes  which  the  glandulre  aggregata?  of  the 
ileum  undergo  during  continued  fever,  appear,  from  the 
observations  T  have  just  detailed,  to  be  of  the  following 
nature— viz.  the  development  of  cells  within  the  constituent 
vesicles  of  the  patches  to  such  au  extent  as  at  last  to  burst 
them,  or  cause  their  solution  ;  the  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  cells,  proceeding  from  as  many  centres  as  there 
an?  yesicles  in  the  patch  ;  the  cuuglumeratiun  uf  the  whole 
into  one  mass  above  the  submucous  and  under  the  mucous 
membrane ;  the  distension  of  the  latter,  and  the  necessary 
ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  mass  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

Tlje  whole  mass,  as  detached  from  the  gut,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  a  slough  ;  that  portion  only  which 
consists  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  vesicles  and  of  the  mucous 
meuibran<*  buing  dcail  j  the  greater  part,  consisting  of  the 
cellular  mass,  being  merely  detached  Irom  tlie  submucous 
tissue,  consists  of  those  nucleated  cells,  which,  at  firat  con- 
fined within  their  generative  vesicles,  had  at  last  vegetated 
so  much  as  to  break  their  natural  liound.s,  and  become  one 
mass  of  cells,  constantly  increasing  in  numbei-s,  except  Ih31ow% 
where  the  separate  centres  from  which  they  oiiginally  pi-o- 
ceeded  are  indicated  by  the  pmcesses  and  little  jiellets  which 
are  situated  in  the  remains  of  the  vesicle-capsuleg. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  I  have  not  employed  the 
term  *' inflammalum,^  in  the  course  of  the  description  I  have 
just  given,  WlietJuir  the  changes  T  have  described  originate 
in  infiammatory  action  or  not,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the 
idceration  and  pseudo-sloughing  is  an  immediate  eftect  of  the 
distension  front  the  submucous  vegetating  mass,  and  would 
occur  whether  the  latter  were  prnduce<l  liy  inllammation  or 
not 
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In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  department  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  fever,  I  may  state  that  Dr.  Bright  has  given  very 
beautiful  representations  of  the  sloughs  and  ulcers  in  his 
Beports  of  Medical  Cases.  Louis  and  Chomel  have  referred 
to  the  appearance  of  the  matter  which  distends  the  glands, 
and  compared  the  process  to  the  tuberculous.  Schonlein,  in 
his  Gejusral  Pathology^  has  made  a  general  allusion  to  the  de- 
posit, and  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  patches.*  Gruby, 
in  a  work  on  the  Microscopic  Character  of  Morbid  Products,  f 
was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  figured  and  described 
the  cells  of  which  the  deposit  consists.  Finally,  Eokitansky  J 
has  generalised  the  subject,  and  considered  the  matter  de- 
posited as  peculiar  to  typhus  fever,  and  referable  to  the  same 
category  as  cancer,  tubercle,  etc. 

My  own  observations  have  been  made  without  reference 
to  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  pathology  of  fever. 

*  Schunlein,  Allgemeine  U7id  specidle  PoUhologie  und  ThtrapUf  Zweiten 
Thiele,  1839,  p.  23. 

t  OhservcUiones  Microscopical  auctore  Dav.  Gruby^  1840,  p.  44. 

X  Kokitansky,  Randbuch  der  Pathologischen  AiuUomic,  band  iii.  p.  265. 
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XX.  — OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STEUCTURE  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  CHANGES 
OF  THE  KIDNEY  ANT)  LIVER* 


Beseakches  into  tbe  straetiire  of  the  healthy  huiimn  kidney, 
and  into  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  graiinlur 
degeneration  descrihed  by  Dr.  Bright,  have  led  me  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

Without  denying  the  existence  of  occasional  blind  extremi- 
ties of  the  tubnli  uriniferi,  the  result  probably  of  aiTested 
development,  I  may  state  that  I  have  never  seen  the  ducts 
tenninating  in  this  way.  I  have  observed  a  stracture  which 
appears  liitherto  to  have  been  overlooked  by  anatomists — 
namely*  a  fibro-cellular  framework,  which,  pervading  every 
part  of  the  gland,  and  particularly  its  cortical  portion,  per- 
forms the  same  important  part  in  the  kidney  which  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson  does  in  the  liver— ibrming  a  basis  of  support 
to  the  delicate  stnicture  of  the  gland,  conducting  the  blood- 
vesseLi  through  the  organ,  and  fonning  small  chambei-s  in  the 
cortical  portion,  in  each  of  which  a  single  ultimate  coil  or 
loop  of  the  uriuiferous  ducts  is  lodged.  I  believe  that  the 
urine  is  formed  at  fii-st  within  the  so-called  epitheHum-cells 
of  the  ducts ;  and  that  these  burst,  dissolve,  and  throw  ont 
their  contents,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  which  perform 
the  same  fimctions.  The  mine  of  man  has  not  been  detected 
by  me  within  the  cells  which  line  the  ducts,  but  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Eoyal  Society^  of  E<Unburgh,  within  the  last  feT\' 

'  Rend  befori*  M<?dico*t'hinirgical  Society,  EdiubiirKlip  *!«>'  IS 42. 
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weeks,  a  Mt^nioir,*  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  iiriue,  bile, 
milk,  as  well  as  the  other  more  impuiiant  secretions  in  the 
lower  animals,  are  formed  within  fche  nucleated  cells  of  the 
gland-ducts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ui*ine  of  man  is 
poured  at  first  into  the  cavities  uf  the  nucleated  cells  of  the 
human  kidney.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  kidneySj  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
granular  disease  of  Bright,  originate  in  inilamniation  or  simply 
in  congestion  of  the  gland,  but  may  remind  the  Society  of 
those  cliauges  which,  at  a  t'omier  meeting,f  1  announced  as 
occurriug  in  the  vesicular  glands  of  the  intestine  during 
fevtT— nam^ily,  the  formation  and  progressive  increase  of 
nucleated  cells  (probably  aberrant  forms  of  tbtj  epithelium 
which  lines  the  vesicles)  within  the  vesicles  of  the  patches, 
and  nmy  now  state  that  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
has  a  similar  increase  ;  that  it  consists  essentially  of  the 
formation  of  nucleated  cells  witldn  the  uriniferous  ducts  ; 
that  these  new  cells  were  principally  confined  to  the  ultimate 
loops  of  the  ducts,  but  that,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
they  may  be  formed  even  in  the  tubes  of  the  pyramids  of 
FeiTein ;  that  when  a  single  nltimate  luup  of  the  urinifemns 
ducts  was  gorged,  or  distended  with  the  increasing  mass  of 
germinating  cells,  or  when  two  or  more  neighbouring  loops 
were  in  this  condition,  the  little  mass  constituted  one  of  the 
granidatious  characteristic  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  ; 
that  when  throughout  the  gland,  or  in  ceitain  portions  of  it, 
the  germinating  masses  had  so  far  distended  the  ducts  and 
loops  as  to  cause  their  tlisappe^rance,  and  to  induce  absor^j- 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  little  chamberH  of  the  fibi^i^-cellular 
capsule,  and  consequently  of  the  uriniterous  ducts,  the  whole 
of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  gland,  or  that  part  uf  it  more 
particularly  affected,  assumetl  th**  appearance  presented  in 

*  Sf^'  tlu'  Meiiioir  **  On  Serm'ttng  Struoturcii,"  No.  XXV.  of  thin  volume, 
t  Sec  No.  XIX.  of  thia  Tolmne. 
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tlie  more  advanced  stages  ol"  tlie  disease.  If  tlie  ijfitiinit  sui- 
vivr^  the  stage  last  described,  the  kidney  l»econies  i)ai'tially  or 
wholly  atrophied — a  change  due  to  the  contraction  of  fibrous 
tissue,  produced  either  from  the  cells  which  constitute  the 
disease  or  from  cells  resulting  from  effused  fibrin.  With  the 
exception  of  the  primary  engorgement  of  the  capillary  system, 
and  of  the  Malpigluan  corpuscles,  and  their  subsequent  dimi- 
nution, T  have  not  obser\^ed  any  very  marked  cbange  hi  the 
vascular  system  of  the  kidney  during  granidar  degeneration 
of  the  oi^an. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  certain  parts  of  the  healthy  and 
morbid  structuro  of  the  human  hver,  I  may  observe  that  vei^ 
little  remains  to  be  dune  in  reference  to  this  gland,  since  the 
veiy  admhtible  researches  of  Mr.  Kiernam  In  regai"d  to  two 
parts  of  the  stmcture,  however,  we  are  yet  quite  in  the  dark — 
namely,  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  the 
connection  between  them  and  tbe  nucleated  cells  of  this 
organ ;  but  have  been  able,  after  comsidemble  clitiicidty,  to 
verify  Mr,  Kiernan's  supposition  that  the  hepatic  ducts 
terminate  by  a  network  within  the  lobules  of  the  liver, 
around  the  intra-lobidar  veins.  But  the  most  important 
feature  in  my  observations  is  the  detection  of  the  real  con- 
nection between  these  ultimate  ducts  and  the  nucleated  cells, 
which  arc  grouped  in  the  form  of  acini  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
duct  Each  acinus  may  consist,  first,  of  a  single  cell,  the 
primary  or  germinal  cell  of  the  future  acinus ;  or,  secondly, 
of  two  or  more  cells  enclosed  in  the  primary  cell,  and  pro- 
duced from  its  nucleus.  The  enclosed  cells  may  be  named 
the  secondary  cells  of  the  acinus  ;  and  in  the  ca\ities  of  these, 
between  their  nuclei  and  cell-walls,  the  bile  and  a  few  oil- 
like globules  are  contained,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  the 
memoir  above  alluded  to.  The  primary  cell,  with  its  included 
group  of  ccUs,  each  full  of  bile,  is  appended  to  the  side  of  the 
remote  ducts,  and  consequently  does  not  communicate  with 
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that  duct-— a  diaphragm  formed  hy  a  jinrtion  of  the  primon* 
cell-wall  stretcking  across  the  pedicle.     When  the  bile  in  the 
group  of  included  cells  is  fully  elaborated,  the  diaphragm 
dissolves  or  gives  way,  the  cells  burst,  and  the  bile  flows  along 
the  ducts ;  the  acinus  disappearing,  and  making  room  for  a 
neighbouring  acinus,  wliich  has  in  the  meantime  been  advanc- 
ing in  a  siriular  manner.     The  whole  parenchyma  of  the  livar, 
then,  is   in  a  constant  stat«  of   change — of  development, 
maturity,  and  atrophy— this  series  of  changes  b^ing  directly 
proportioned  to  the  profuseness  of  the  secreliou  of  bile.     I  find 
myself  anticipated  by  Mr.  Bowman  iu  regard  to  one  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  human  liver — namely,  the  fatty  liver  ; 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  confirming  that  gentleman's  obser- 
vations (Zamict,  Jan.  1842),  as  to  the  fat  being  deposited 
within  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  organ,  and  to  be  considered, 
in  fact,  as  a  redundancy  of  the  oil-globules  naturally  existing 
in  these  cells.     As  in  the  kidney,  so  in  the  liver,  contractile 
fibrous  tissue  may  be  developed,  and  produce  partial  or  com- 
plete atrophy.     Dr.  Carswell  had  already  indicated  this  as 
existing  in  cin-hosis.      The  matter,  of  which  the  rounded 
masses  in  cirrhosis  consists,  is  not  a  new  deposit,  hut  merely 
the  natural  tissue  of  the  liver,  altered  by  the  pressure  exerted 
by  their  fibrous  envelopes.     These  alterations  consist  in  con- 
striction, more  or  less  powerful,  of  the  vessels  and  ductd 
which  pass  out  and  in  to  the  rounded  mass,  the  necessary 
difficulty  with  which  the  circulation  is  caiTied  on,  and  the 
bile  advanced  along  the  ducts ;  and,  latterly,  in  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  nucleated   cells  themselves,   which, 
instead  of   beiug    distended    with    bile   containing  oil-like 
globules,  contain   matter  of  a  darker   colour,  and   less   oil 
The  ceUa  may  at  last  contain  matter  perfectly  black,  and  then 
the  rounded  mass  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  melanotic 
tubercle,  the  black  cells  in  some  iiist^inces  becoming  piriform 
and  caudate,     I  anj  inclined  to  believe  that   the  forms   of 
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cirrhosis  aud  melanosis  are  due  to  the  contractile  tissue,  as  a 
product  of  inflaiininatory  action  more  or  less  acute.  The 
action  of  remedies,  particularly  of  mercury,  would  appear  t-o 
corroborate  this  opinion.  From  the  observ^ations  made  on  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  liver  and  kidney,  I  conclude 
that  certain  of  the  diseases  of  those  organs  are  due  to  the 
development  of  new  cells  and  new  matter  within  the  ducts 
and  nucleated  cells  of  the  organs,  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  laws  of  cellular  development — this  cellular  vegetation 
at  last  destroying,  moi*e  or  less  completely,  the  natural  tissue 
f  of  the  organ. 

I" 


APPEKBIX  TO  PRECEDING  PAPER 


[The  following  more  detailed  observations  on  the  relation 
of  the  secreting  cells  to  the  bile-ducts,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  the  connective  tiissue  in  the  liver,  occur  in  a  manuscript 
essay,  we  believe  impublished,  entitled  '*  A  General  View  of 
the  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver."  The  obser- 
vations on  the  relations  of  the  cells  and  ducts  are  especially 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  recent  descriptions  of 
Hering  (Schultze's  Archiv,  1367)  and  others  on  this  subject, 
wMist  the  careful  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  areolar 
textm*e,  shows  how  thoroughly  Professor  Goodsir  recognised 
the  importance  of  this  tissue  in  its  relations  to  the  pathology 
of  the  organ.  There  is  no  date  attached  to  the  essay,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  and  ink  it  had  evidently  been 
written  many  years  ago. — EosJ 

In  the  liver,  as  in  every  other  gland,  secretion  ia  performed, 
not  by  the  vessels,  but  by  the  particles  which  form  its  paren- 
chyma. In  glands  generally  tliese  particles  are  packed  in  the 
form  of  a  layer  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  fine  membrane 
(germinal  or  primary  membrane)  of  the  ducts,  from  their  open 
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moutlis  to  their  blind  or  aiiustoniosiiig  extreinititis-  In  the 
liver  the  arrangement  is  diilercnt,  although  in  piinciple  the 
sama  Tracing  the  structure  of  the  ducts  from  the  transverse 
fissure  up  along  the  jwrtal  passages,  where  they  accompany 
the  vena  portre  and  hei>atic  artery  on  to  the  compressed  spaces 
between  the  lobules,  and  when'!  they  form  a  network,  they 
consist  of  a  fine  membrane,  having  vessels  on  its  external, 
compressed  particles  (epithelia)  on  its  internal  surface.  At 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lobules,  the  fine  membrane  of  these 
ducts  does  not  seem  to  enter  the  lobules  j  only  the  portal 
vessels,  and  the  secreting  particles,  the  latter  being  grouped 
around  the  former,  so  as  to  leave  passages  continuous  with 
the  plexus  of  ducts  on  the  external  surface  of  the  lobule,  con- 
verging, and  at  the  same  time  communicating,  with  one 
another  from  that  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule.  If,  then, 
we  suppose  the  portal  vessels,  %vhich  pass  in  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  lobule,  the  hepatic  vein,  which  paSvSes  out  at  the  base, 
and  the  iatermediatc  capillaiy  plexus  to  l»e  i-emoved,  we  shall 
have  remaining  in  a  lobule  only  a  mass  of  flattenetl  particlea 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  two  sets  of  passages — one  occupied 
by  the  vessels  of  the  lobule,  and  coram imicatmg  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  portal,  and  on  the  other  with  the  hepatic  vessels. 
The  other  set  of  passages  within  the  lobides  are  continuous 
with  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  are  the  ducts  of  the  lobide  itself 
The  difference,  then,  lictween  an  extra  and  an  intra-lol>uhir  duct 
is  that  the  former  possesses  a  fine  membnuie  between  its 
vessels  and  secreting  particlea ;  the  latter  presents  no  such 
membrane,  the  particles  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  bloodvessels,  and  to  leave  free 
intercelluLir  passages  outwards  for  their  secretion. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  I  am  uicHned  to  believe,  for 
reasons  which  I  cannot  enter  upon  at  present,  to  take  their 
origin  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  th(^  lobule,  to  acquire 
distinct  walla  in  the  oompreased  |>ortal  spaces  between  the 
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lobules.  They  then  pass,  some  along  jfche  portal  passages  to 
the  transverse  fissure,  others  up  between  the  lobules  to  the 
sub-peritoneal  areolar  texture  of  the  diaphragmatio  surface  of 
the  glantL  The  ducts  of  the  liver  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  communicating  directly  with  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  areolar  texture  of  the  liver  is  of  great  pathological 
importance.  There  are  two  situations  in  which  it  can  exist 
in  this  oi'gan^ — ^the  portal  passages  and  those  for  the  hepatic 
veins.  In  the  latter  situation  it  is  extremely  limited  in 
amount  and  very  dense,  connecting  fiimly  the  bases  of  all  thn 
lobules  to  the  sub-lobular  veins,  continuous,  on  the  one  Imnd, 
around  the  trunk  of  the  hepatic  vein  with  the  areolar  texture 
of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  on  the 
other,  arcauid  the  bases  of  the  lobiUcs  with  the  areolar  texture 
of  the  portal  canals.  Lymph  and  pus  do  not  appear  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  hepatic  passages,  for  so 
firmly  are  the  lobules  attached  to  the  veins,  that  \vhen  the  tex- 
ture of  the  organ  is  broken  up  by  an  abscess,  the  lobules 
adhere,  in  the  form  of  masses  of  parenchyma,  to  the  branches 
of  the  hepatic  vein,  the  pus  breaking  up  the  texture  in  the 
direction  of  the  portal  passages  and  interlobular  spaces. 

The  second  and  more  important  division  of  the  areolar 
texture  occupies  the  interlobular  spaces,  is  continuous  along 
these  with  the  subserous  areolar  texture,  and,  passing  along 
the  portal  passages,  is  continuous  with  the  areolar  texture  of 
the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  at  the  transverse  fissure.  In  the 
interlobular  portion  of  this  division  of  the  areolar  texture  the 
interlobular  plexus  of  the  portal  veins  and  tlie  hepatic  ducts 
are  situated.  In  its  continuation  under  the  peritoneum  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  for  the  serous  membrane,  as  well 
as  the  superior  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  lie.  In  the  portal  pas- 
sages the  areolar  texture,  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  contains  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  vena  portfe,  the  hepatic  aitery,  dact8» 
nerves,  and  inferior  lymphatics,  also  the  vaginal  branches  of  the 
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vein,  artery,  and  duct  This  division  of  the  areolar  texture  is 
in  certain  respects  the  most  important  pathological  element 
of  the  organ.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  more  important  inflamma- 
tions, of  the  eflfusions  of  pus  and  lymph,  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  of  the  fibrous  Ijmiph,  producing  cirrhosis  and  atrophy, 
and  probably  of  the  heterologous  formations,  or  cancers,  which 
attack  the  oi^gan. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS.* 
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**AWuHiffh  ii  duw  not  the  ageni,  yet  tt  tkttoeUtr  a  rule  and  aruth^gy  in 
4lfiltf7V,  to  wy  thai  the  solid  parts  of  aninmh  arf  mdxied  with  attradivt  ^xM^rrs, 
wktTtby,  /rum  ccmtiffwnts  jtuids^  thty  dmw  liJct.  to  like  ;  amJ  Oiat  gtantls  hivr, 
pt/mliarjpowvrs  tUtfiKiive  of  peculiar  juieea. "— BiSHitELEY. 

**Evm  htrtun  emsiiUi  tht  utential  difertnetf  the  eoniraduiinetu»if  of  an 
orffttn  from  a  matAint;  thai  not  onijf  the  ckaraderiatie  akape  i$  evalv^ti  from 
the  inviv^k  eetUral  powett  but  the  maieriai  7WU9  itself  ie  aeguired  by  OMsimi' 
lotion.  The  germinal  power  of  the  pkmt  trmunmUee  the  fixed  air  and  the  eUt' 
mentary  baee  of  water  into  grate  or  leaiote  ;  emd  on  them  the  organ^  principle 
vn  the  ox  or  the  elephant  eeereieee  an  alchemy  atill  more  stupendous.  As  the 
unaeen  itgeney  wettwe  ite  magic  eddies,  Uu  faliagt  beemrua  ind^fifreitUy  the  bone 
and  ite  marroWf  the  pulpy  brain  or  the  solid  ivory/* — CoLKftiDcis. 

•*  The  greater  part  of  my  share  of  these  Anatomical  and 
Patliological  Observations  will  he  already,  to  a  certain  extent, 
familial  to  those  who  attcinled  my  lectures,  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  summer  1842,  and  winter 
1842-3. 

"The  Memoir  on  the  Secreting  Structures  is  reprinted  in 
a  modified  form  from  the  Tran$a4:ti(}ns  of  tht  lioijal  Sodfiy 
of  Ediiihirgh  for  1842,  and  that  on  the  Intestinal  Villi  from 
the  Edifihtrgh  Fhilosophical  Journal  of  the  same  year. 
Those  on  the  Placenta  and  Lymphatic  Glands  were  read  in 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1843,  but  were  not  sub- 

*  The  thirteen  siicce^'tling  Meraoira  were  pablinhed  by  Mn<-pliiiilf  EdiDburgb, 
1845,  ia  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Anatmniatl  and  PaiJioloyical  Observations, 
and  were  preceded  by  the  A^ccoropAnjing  preface.— '(£d8.) 
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niitted  for  publication-  Abstracts  of  some  of  the  othei's  have 
also  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  report**  of  various 
Soeieties. 

"  The  observations  on  the  healthy  Structure  and  Economy 
of  Bone  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  contents  of 
the  corpuscles,  an  abstract  of  my  lectures  on  this  subject  in 
the  Collegti  of  Surgeons  in  winter  1842-3.  I  have  considered 
this  explanation  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance 
between  certain  parts  of  my  description  and  those  in  the 
admirable  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Todd  and  Bowman's 
Phydologiccd  Anatomy,  drawn  up  fitjm  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Tomes. 

'*  My  brother,  Harry  I).  S.  Goodsir,  has  added  some  of  his 
own  zoological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  observations,  as 
confirmatory  of  the  doctrines  of  Centres  of  Nutrition  and  of 
Secretioa    (Nos.  XXVI,  XXXII  XXXII I.) 

"  To  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  object  to  the  theoretical 
views  which  nm  through  and  connect  these  anatomical  details, 
I  would  only  say,  that  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  if,  on  find- 
ing the  latter  correct^  they  will  allow  us  to  retain  the  former 
for  future  use  ;  feeling  assured,  that  *  there  is  a  certain  analogy, 
constancy,  and  uniformity,  in  the  phenomena  or  appearances 
of  nature,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules  ;'  and  that 
*  these  are  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that 
series  of  effects  in  the  visible  world,  wdiereby  we  are  enabled 
to  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.'" 
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XXL— CENTRES  OF  NUTRITION.— (Plate  IV.) 

By  centres  of  nutrition  I  understand  certain  minute  cellular 
parts  existing  in  the  textures  and  organs.  With  many  of  these 
centres  anatomists  have  been  for  some  time  familiar,*  but  with 
a  few  exceptions  have  looked  upon  them  as  embryonic  struc- 
tures-t  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the  general  existence  of 
such  centres,  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  in  all  textures  and 
organs,  and  to  this  I  wish  to  direct  attention  at  present. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  these  centres  incline  me  to 
regard  them  as  destined  to  draw  from  the  capillary  vessels,  or 
from  other  sources,  the  materials  of  nutrition,  and  to  distri- 
bute them  by  development  to  each  organ  or  texture  after  its 
kind.  In  this  way  they  are  to  be  considered  centres  of 
germination ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  named  them  germinal 
spots — adopting  the  latter  term  from  the  EmbryologistaJ 

The  centre  of  nutrition  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
is  that  from  which  the  whole  organism  derives  its  origin — 
the  germinal  spot  of  the  ovum.  From  this  aU  the  other 
centres  are  derived,  either  mediately  or  immediately ;  and  in 
directions,  numbers,  and  arrangements,  which  induce  the  con- 
figuration and  structure  of  the  being.    As  the  entire  organism 

*  The  nuclei  of  the  textures. 

t  Mr.  Bowman,  in  his  Paper  on  Muscle,  Philosophical  TransactionSy  1840, 
Part  I.  page  485. — Oyclopocdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology y  art.  "Muscle." — 
Dr.  Martin  Barry,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  most  explicitly  in  his 
Paper  *'  On  the  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood,"  1841,  Part  I.  page  269,  paragraph  83. 

t  Trajvi.  Hoy.  Soc.  Ed.  1842.  "  On  the  Secreting  Structure,  and  the  Laws 
of  its  Functions. " 
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is  formed  at  first,  not  by  simultaneous  formation  of  its  paits, 
but  by  the  successive  development  of  these  from  one  centre, 
so  the  various  parts  arise  each  from  its  own  centre,  this  being 
the  original  source  of  all  the  centres  with  which  the  part  is 
ultimately  supplied. 

From  tills  it  follows,  not  only  that  the  entire  organism,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  authors  of  the  cellular  theory,  consists 
of  simple  or  developed  cells,  each  having  a  peculiar  inde- 
pendent vitality,  but  that  thei*e  is,  in  addition,  a  division  of 
the  whole  into  departments,  each  containing  a  certain  number 
of  simple  or  developed  cells,  all  of  which  hold  certain  rela- 
tions to  one  central  or  capital  cell,  aroimd  which  they  are 
grouped.  It  woidd  appear  that  from  this  central  cell  all  the 
other  cells  of  its  department  derive  their  origin.  It  is  the 
mother  of  all  those  within  its  own  territor}'.  It  has  ab3orl>ed 
materials  of  nourishment  for  them  while  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  has  either  passed  them  off  after  they  have  been 
fully  formed,  or  have  anived  at  a  stage  of  growth  when  they 
can  be  developed  by  their  own  powers. 

Centres  of  nutrition  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  tcxtnres,  and  those  which  belong  t<o  the 
organs.  The  nutritive  centres  of  the  tcxtiu^es  are  in  general 
permanent  Those  of  the  organs  are  in  most  instances  j>ecn- 
liar  to  their  embryonic  stage,  and  either  disappear  ultimately 
or  break  up  into  the  various  centres  of  the  textures  of  which 
the  organs  are  composed. 

A  nutritive  centre,  anatomically  considered,  is  merely  a 
cell^  the  nucleus  of  wliicli  is  the  pennanent  source  of  succes- 
sive broods  of  young  colls,  which  from  time  to  time  fill  the 
cavity  of  their  parent,  and  carrjing  with  them  the  cell-wall 
of  the  parent,  pass  off  in  certain  dii'ections,  and  under  various 
forms,  according  to  the  texture  or  organ  of  which  their  parejit 
forms  a  part  * 

•  Far  the  firtt  coiwistent  account  of  the  development  of  cellfl  from  a  fiflimt 
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Tliere  is  one  form  in  which  nutritive  centres  are  arranged, 
both  in  healthy  and  morbid  pails,  which  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  following  chapters,  and  which  may  be  named  a 
germinal  membrana*  In  a  genninal  membrane,  the  nutritive 
or  germinal  centres  are  arranged  at  equal  or  variable  distances, 
and  in  certain  directions,  in  the  substance  of  a  fine  trans- 
parent membrane.  A  germinal  membrane  is  occasionally 
found  to  break  up  into  portions  of  equal  size,  each  of  wliich 
contains  one  of  the  genninal  centres.  Erom  this  it  is  per- 
ceived that  a  germinal  membrane  consists  of  cells,  with  their 
ca\dties  flattened,  so  that  their  walls  form  the  membrane  by 
cohering  at  their  edges,  and  their  nuclei  remain  in  its  sub- 
stance as  the  germinal  centres, 

Germinal  membranes  are   only  met  with  on  the  free 

centre,  &nd  more  eepccially  of  the  appearance  of  new  centres  witlim  the  ori- 
ginal sphere,  we  are  indebted  to  the  n'searchea  of  Dr.  Martin  Barry.  What- 
ever may  be  Baid  in  opjjositton  to  Dr.  Barry's  views  regarding  tlie  functions  of 
the  blood -globules,  and  the  atructur©  of  muscular  fibre,  he  h  yet  entitled, 
ahovt  all  phyHiologists  of  the  present  day,  to  the  merit  of  having  kept  steadily 
before  him  in  his  refieariuhe«  tlii'  piineiplo  of  the  central  origin  of  all  organic 
form. 

*  The  membranouR  tubes  of  glands  on  wliich  the  epithelium  is  dtuated 
were  described  by  Henle,  Mtiller's  Archiv^  1839.  Mr,  Bowman  {PhiL  Trans. 
1842)  "  On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Malpighiiin  liodies  of  the  Kidney,"  eta, 
has  applied  to  the  raeiabrane  of  these  tubes  tho  \er}'  ai^projtriatc  name  of 
Baaement  Membrane.  This  membrane  I  consider  to  b«  a  primary  or  germinal 
membrane.  The  term,  baaement  membrane,  Lsi  good  as  involving  no 
hypotheaiB  ;  it  is  therefore  a  moat  appropriate  descriptive  term,  I  have  always 
considered  the  basement  membrane,  or  elementary  membrane  of  glands,  as  a 
form  of  the  primary  cells  of  glands,  and  the  source  of  the  se^^ondary  or 
secreting  celk,  and  have  therefore  been  in  the  habit  of  naming  it  priiaary,  or 
germinal  membrane,  Mr*  Bovnrnan  considers  it  to  be  simple,  or  homogeneoua. 
This  is  true  as  far  as  it  c^ntaina  no  bloodvessels,  and  an  regiu'dH  iU  external 
or  attached  layer  ;  but  as  in  its  originiil  condition  it  consist*  of  cells,  and  when 
perfect  contains  nuclei  at  equal  ot  variable  distances,  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
simply  raokcular.  These  nuclei,  or  germinal  sjjota,  may  he  certain  of  the 
epithelial  cella,  wliich  become  mother-ctlH  between  tbe  two  layers  of  tht* 
membmne  ;  or  cells  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  nuclear  fibres  of  Valentin 
and  Henle. 
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surfaces  of  parts  or  organa  One  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  therefore  attached,  and  is  applied  upon  a  layer  of  areolar 
texture,  intermixed  with  a  more  or  less  rich  network  of 
capillary  vessels.  The  other  surface  is  free,  and  it  is  on  it 
only  that  the  developed  or  secondary  cells  of  its  germinal 
spots  are  attached.  These  secondary  cells  are  at  first  con- 
tained between  the  two  layers  of  the  membrane,  these  layers 
being  the  opposite  walls  of  each  of  its  component  cells. 
When  fully  develc^d,  the  secondary  cells  carry  forward  the 
anterior  layer,  which  is  always  the  thinnest^  leaving  the 
nuclei  or  germinal  centres  in  the  substance  of  the  posterior 
layer  in  close  contact  with  the  bloodvessels. 

Of  the  forces  which  exist  in  connection  with  centres  of 
nutrition,  nothing  very  definite  can  yet  be  stated.  When  this 
branch  of  inquiry  shall  have  been  opened  up,  we  shall  expect 
to  have  a  science  of  organic  forces,  bearing  direct  relations  to 
anatomy,  the  science  of  organic  forms. 
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XXII.— THE  STEUCTUBE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  INTESTINAL  VILLI— (Plate  IY.) 

Mk.  Cruikbiiank,  in  treating  of  the  orifices  of  the  Lacteals 
and  Lymphatics,*  states  that  he  and  Dr.  William  Hunter 
observed  the  openings  by  which  the  lacteals  communicated 
with  the  cavity  of  the  gut  in  portions  of  the  intestine  of  a 
woman  who  died  after  eating  a  hearty  supper.  The  two 
preparations  of  the  intestine  on  wliich  these  anatomists  made 
their  observations,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  as  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  BelL 

I  removed  one  of  the  villi  from  Mr,  Cruikshank*8  prepara- 
tion,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  what  had  been 
described  and  figured  hy  the  original  owner  of  the  preparation. 
With  a  low  power  the  extremity  of  the  villus  appeared 
bulbous  and  opaque.  With  a  higher  power  I  observed  that 
this  opacity  was  due  to  the  existence,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
villus,  of  a  number  of  vesicles  of  diiferent  sizes.  The  larger 
vesicles  were  pretty  uniform  in  size^  and  about  twenty  in 
number.  The  smaller  were  of  diiferent  sizes,  and  more 
numerous,  and  appeared  gradually  to  pass  into  the  granular 
texture  of  the  attached  extremity  of  the  viUus.  No  blood- 
vessels could  be  detected,  but  along  the  neck  of  the  villus 
distinct  traces  of  two  or  more  opaque  lacteals  were  visible. 
The  vesicles  and  the  lacteals,  w^hen  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  were  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  but  when  examined  as 
opaque  objects,  they  stood  out  of  a  dead  white  airpearance, 

•  WUliata  Cmikabank,  The  Jnatomyo/theJbaorHng  Veattis  of  Uu  Human 
Body,  2d  ed.  1700,  page  56. 
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contrasting  strongly  with  the  semi-transparency  of  the 
surrounding  texture.  Eepeated  examinations  of  these  pre- 
parations satisfied  me  that  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank  were  quite  correct  in  describing  and  figuring 
radiating  lacteals  within  the  villi,  but  that  they  were  led  into 
error  in  describing  those  vessels  as  opening  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  gat,  partly  by  imperfect  instruments  and  methods  of 
observation,  partly  by  the  general  prejudice  of  the  period  in 
favour  of  absorbent  orifices.  I  also  satisfied  myself  of  what 
appeared  highly  probable  from  the  commencement  of  the 
observations,  that  the  villi,  when  turgid  with  chyle,  were 
destitute  of  their  ordinary  epithelial  covering.*  This  circum- 
stance I  could  not  avoid  connecting  with  the  fact  of  the 
stomach  throwing  off  its  epithelia  during  the  process  of 
.digestion.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  process 
of  absorption  of  chyle  in  fresh  subjects,  as  tbe  facts  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  preparations  indicated  the  probable 
existence  of  complicated  processes  going  on  in  villi  during 
digestion.  The  analogy  of  the  vesicular  bulbous  extremity  of 
the  villus,  to  the  spongiole  of  the  vegetable,  forced  itself  upon 
me,  and  the  existence  of  milky  chyle,  within  closed  cells,  led 
me  to  anticipate  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  digestion. 

A  dog  was  fed.  Three  hours  afterwards  he  was  killed. 
The  lacteals  were  turgid,  and  the  gut  was  found  to  be  full  of 
milky  chyme,  with  an  admixture  of  thin  brownish  fluid  of  a 
bilious  appearance.  The  milky  matter  was  situated  princi- 
pally towards  the  mucous  membrane  ;  the  brown  fluid 
occupied  the  cavity  of  the  gut 

Tlie  white  matter  consisted  of  a  transparent  fluid,  with  a 
few  oil-globules  and  numerous  epithelia. 

Some  of  the  epithelia  I  recognised  as  those  which  cover 
the  villi.     They  were  pointed  at  their  attached  extremities, 

*  This  opinion  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  the  author. — (Eds.) 
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flat  at  the  other.  Many  of  them  were  single,  others  were 
uuited  in  bundles,  adhering  principally  by  their  flat  or  free 
extremities,  as  if  a  fine  membrane  passed  over  and  connected 
tlie  edges  of  their  extreme  surfaces.  Occasionally  these 
epithelia  presented  a  distinct  nnclens ;  but  generally,  and 
whether  single  or  in  bundles,  they  exhibited  in  their  interior 
a  group  or  mass  of  oil-like  globides,  which,  when  viewed  as 
opaqne  objects,  had  a  peculiar  semi-opaque  or  opalescent 
appearance.*  Others  of  the  epithelia,  contained  in  the  chyme, 
were  prismatic,  single,  or  in  columns.  They  were  the  lining 
epithelia  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  presented  the 
usual  nuclei. 

The  mucous  membrano  displayed  the  villi  turgid,  as  if  in 
a  state  of  erection,  and  as  I  had  anticipated,  naked  or  destitute 
of  epitheha,  except  at  their  bases,  where  a  few  still  adhered. 
Each  villus  was  covered  by  a  %ery  fine  smooth  membrane, 
^'Iiich,  from  its  free  bidbous  extremity,  passed  on  to  its  sides, 
and  became  continuous  with  the  germinal  membrane  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.  These  viUi,  when  removed  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  examined  with  a  low  power,  were 
semi-transparent,  except  at  their  free  or  bulbous  extremities, 
which  appeared  both  by  direct  or  transmitted  light  white  and 
opaque.  Under  higher  powers  the  summit  of  the  villus, 
somewhat  flattened,  was  observed  to  be  crowded,  immediately 
under  the  membrane  before  mentioned,  with  a  number  of  per- 
fectly spherical  vesicles.  These  vesicles  varied  in  size  from 
1000  to  less  than  200Q  of  an  inch.  The  matter  in  their 
interior  had  an  opalescent  milkj'  appearance.  Towards  the 
body  of  the  viUu.?,  on  the  edges  of  tlie  vesicular  mass,  minute 
granular  or  oily  particles  were  situated  in  great  numbers,  and 
gradually  passed  into  the  granidar  texture  of  the  substance  of 
the  villus. 

*  Is  tins  ajipejirancf*  dup  to  a  pnrtiul  nbsoriitinn  of  cLyle  by  these  protec- 
live  epithelia  ? 
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The  trunks  of  two  lacteals  could  be  easily  traced  up  the 
centre  of  the  villus,  and  as  they  approached  the  vesicular  mass 
they  subdivided  and  looped.  In  no  instance  could  one  of 
these  lacteals  be  traced  to  any  of  the  spherical  vesicles,  nor 
could  any  direct  communication  between  the  structures  be 
detected.*  The  bloodvessels  and  capillaries,  with  their 
columns  of  tawny  blood  disks,  could  be  seen  passing  in 
radiating  lines  and  in  loops  across  the  villus,  immediately 
under  the  fine  membrane  already  mentioned.  This  membrane, 
perceptible  on  the  body  and  neck  of  the  villus  only  by  the 
smooth  surface  it  presented,  was  most  distinctly  traced  at  the 
free  extremity  of  the  villus,  as  it  passed  from  the  surface 
of  one  vesicle  on  to  that  of  another.t  The  vesicles,  pushing 
the  membrane  forward,  and  grouped  together  in  masses  on  its 
attached  surface,  gave  the  extremity  of  the  villus  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  mulberry.  When  viewed  on  a  dark  ground  as  an 
opaque  object,  the  point  directed  to  the  lights  a  villus  in 
this  condition  is  remarkably  beautiful,  the  play  of  the  light 
on  the  surface  of  the  highly-refractive  semi-opaque  and 
opalescent  vesicles  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  group  of 
pearls. 

In  villi  tui^d  with  chyle,  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  spirits,  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  opaque,  the 
albumen  having  become  coagulated 

To  understand  the  part  which  the  vesicles  of  the  villus 
play  in  digestion,  it  is  necessEiry  to  be  aware  of  certain  of  the 
functions  of  the  cell,  with  which  physiologists  are  yet  un- 
acquainted. Kot  only  are  these  bodies  the  germs  of  all  the 
tissues,  as  determined  by  the  labours  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  but  are  also  the  immediate  agents  of  secretion.     A 

*  See  Gulliver's  translation  of  Gerber's  Oerural  AncUomy^  pp.  272  and  273. 

+  Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  article  "Mucous  Membrane,"  Oyclojxxdia  of  Ana- 
tomyy  does  not  admit  this  portion  of  the  membrane.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
detached  as  a  separate  membrane. 
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pTimitivG  cell  absorbs  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  the 
matters  necessary  to  t;nij.l>le  it  to  fonii,  in  one  set  of  instances, 
nerve,  muscle,  bone^  if  nutrition  be  its  function  ;  milk,  bile, 
urine,  in  another  set  of  instances,  if  secretion  be  the  duty 
assigned  to  it.  The  only  dilference  between  the  two  functions 
being,  that  in  the  first,  the  cell  dissolves  and  disappears 
among  the  textures,  after  ha\iug  performed  its  part ;  in  the 
other,  it  dissolves,  disappears,  and  throws  out  its  contents 
on  a  free  surface.  Now,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  before 
a  cell  can  perform  its  functions  as  a  nutritive  cell,  or  as  a 
secreting  ceO,  it  must  have  acted  as  an  absorbing  cell. 
Tliis  absorption,  too,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  peculiar  and 
specific  nature.  It  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  nutritive  cell 
selects  and  absorbs  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  those  parts 
of  the  latter  necessary  for  building  up  the  peculiar  texture 
of  which  the  cell  is  the  germ.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  pecu- 
liar force  tliat  the  secreting  cell  not  only  selects  and 
absorbs,  but  also  in  some  instances  elaborates,  from  the  same 
common  material,  the  particular  secretion  of  which  it  is 
the  LQimediate  orgaa  And  it  is  by  the  same  force  that 
the  cell  becomes  the  immediate  agent  of  absorption  in  certain 
morbid  processes. 

"Absorption,"*  says  Professor  Miiller,  " seems  to  depend 
on  an  attraction,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  of  which  the  very  counterpart,  as  it  were,  takes  place  in 
secretion  ;  the  fluids  altered  by  the  secreting  action  being  im- 
pelled towards  the  free  surface  only  of  the  secreting  mem- 
branes, and  then  pressed  onwards  by  the  successive  poiiions 
of  fluid  secreted.  In  many  organs,  for  instance  in  those  in- 
vested with  mucous  membranes — absoi"ption  by  the  lymphatics 
and  secretion  by  the  secreting  organs,  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  surface/*  It  appears,  however,  from 
w^hat  is  stated  in  the  present  chapter,  aud  in  the  Tnms.  Roy. 

*  WvMfiT\  Fliysiology^  ^jagc  30 — Baly's  Transtation. 
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Soe,  Edin., *  that  Professor  Miiller,  autl  indeed  all  the  pliysio- 
logista  hitherto^  haTe  been  in  error  in  supposing  tlie  forces  of 
secretion  and  absorption  as  of  different  and  opposite  tendencies 
— the  one  attractive,  the  other  repulsiva  They  are  both 
attractive,  absorption  being  but  the  first  stage  in  the  process 
of  secretion.  Secretion,  in  fact,  differs  from  absorption,  not 
physiologically,  but  morphologically. 

What  has  been  stated  in  the  present  paper  explains  also 
how,  in  the  mucous  membranes,  "  absorption  by  l}Tnphatic3 
and  secretion  by  secreting  organs  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  surface."  There  is  no  physiological  mysteiy 
in  this.  It  depends  on  a  morphological  cii-cumstance.  The 
absorbing  cbyle-cells  are  on  the  attached  suiiace  of  the  ger- 
minal membrane — the  secreting  epithelia  aru  on  its  free  sur- 
face ;  the  foiTuer  are  uitei"stitial  cells — tlie  ktter  peripheral ; 
the  former  cast  their  contents  into  the  substance  of  the 
organism— the  latter  into  the  surrounding  medium. 

The  primitive  cell,  then,  is  primarily  an  oi*gan  of  specific 
absorption,  and  secondarily  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  secretion. 

As  the  chyme  begins  to  pass  along  the  small  intestine,  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood  circulates  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
gut  In  consequence  of  this  increased  flow  of  blood,  or  from 
some  other  cau^e  with  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  gut  throws  off  its  epithelium,  which  is 
intermixed  with  the  chyme  in  the  canity  of  the  gut.  Tlie 
cast-off  epithelium  is  of  two  kiufls — that  which  covers  the 
viUi,  and  which,  from  the  duty  it  performs,  may  be  named 
protective  epithelium,  and  that  which  lines  the  follicles,  and 
is  endowed  with  secreting  functions.  The  same  action,  then, 
which,  in  removing  the  protective  epithelia  from  the  villi, 
prepai-es  the  latter  for  their  peculiar  fimction  of  absorption, 
throws  out  the  secreting  epithelia  from  the  follicles,  and  thus 

•  Tram,  Jioyal  Society,  Bdin.  1842,  "On  the  Secreting  Structure,  and 
Laws  of  it»  Function."    See  aim  ISo,  XXV.  of  this  volume. 
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conduces  towards  the  performance  of  the  function  of  these 
follicles. 

The  villi,  being  now  turgid  with  blood,  erected,  and  naked^ 
are  covered  or  coated  by  the  whitish-grey  matter  already 
described.  Tliis  matter  consists  of  chyme,  of  cast-off  epithelia 
of  the  villi,  and  of  the  secreting  epithelia  of  the  folliclea  The 
fimction  of  the  villi  now  commences.  The  minute  vesicles 
which  are  interspersed  among  the  terminal  loops  of  the  lacteals 
of  the  villus,  increase  in  size  by  drawing  materials  from  the 
blood  through  the  coats  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  ramify 
at  this  spot  in  great  abundance.  While  this  increase  in  their 
capacity  is  in  progress,  the  growing  vesicles  are  continually 
exerting  their  absorbing  function,  and  draw  into  their  cavities 
that  portion  of  the  chyme  in  the  gut  necessary  t^  supply 
materials  for  the  chyle.  When  the  vesicles  respectively 
attain  in  succession  their  specific  size,  they  burst  or  dissolve, 
their  contents  being  cast  into  t!ie  texture  of  the  villus,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  species  of  interstitial  cell 

The  debris,  and  the  contents  of  the  dissolved  chyle-cells, 
as  well  as  the  other  matters  which  have  already  subserved 
the  nutrition  of  the  villus,  pass  into  the  looped  network  of 
lacteals,  which,  like  other  lymphatics,  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  this  peculiar  function.  As  long  as  the  cavity  of 
the  gut  contains  chyme,  the  vesicles  of  the  terminal  extremity 
of  the  villi  continue  to  develope,  to  absorb  chyle,  and  to 
bursti  and  their  remains  and  contents  to  be  removed  along 
the  lacteals. 

When  the  gut  contains  no  more  chyme,  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  mucous  membrane  diminishes,  the  development  of 
new  vesicles  ceases,  the  lacteals  empty  themselves^  and  the 
villi  become  flaccid. 

The  function  of  the  villi  now  ceases  till  they  are  again 
roused  into  action  by  another  ilow  of  chyme  along  the  gut 

During  the  intervals  of  absoiption,  it  becomes  necessary 
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to  protect  the  delicate  villi  from  the  matters  contained  in  the 
bowel  They  had  thmwri  off  their  protective  epithelium 
when  required  to  perform  their  i'unetious,  just  as  the  stomach 
had  done  to  afford  gastric  juice,  and  the  intestinal  follicles  to 
supply  their  peculiar  secretions.  In  the  intervals  of  diges- 
tion the  epithelium  is  rapidly  repruduced. 

The  germinal  membrane,  which,  as  1  Imve  stated,  not 
only  forms  the  outer  membrane  of  the  follicles,  under  the 
epithelia^  but  also  the  underlying  membrane  of  the  yUM, 
contains  in  its  substance  germinal  centres  of  an  oval  form, 
situated  at  pretty  regular  distances.  From  these  the  epithe* 
lium  appears  to  be  reproduced  during  the  inten-als  of  absorp- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  first  chapter. 

During  this  process  of  development,  the  primary  mem- 
brane appears  to  split  into  two  laminae,  the  epithelia  passing 
out  from  its  nuclei  between  thesa  This  would  account  for 
the  epithelia,  particularly  the  prismatic  and  conical,  adliering 
by  their  free  extremities. 

Such  are  the  processes  which  would  appear  to  take  place 
in  the  villi  of  the  intestinal  tube  during  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion. When  considered  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  absorption  of  chyle,  these  processes  are  highly  interesting. 

The  labours  of  the  chemist  have  now  so  far  simplified  the 
theoiy  of  digestion,  as  to  deprive  the  stomach  of  the  vitalis- 
ing or  organising  powei's  so  long  ascribed  to  it 

Every  step  in  this  chemico-physiological  inquiry  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes 
while  in  the  cavity  of  the  gut  are  entirely  of  a  chemical 
nature. 

If  we  continue,  then,  to  apply  the  term  digestion  to  that 
series  of  processes  by  which  the  aliment  is  assimilated  to  tlie 
matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  we  must  divide  the 
series  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  will  include  all  those 
changes  which  take  place  within  the  digestive  tulw.  but  ex- 
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terior  to  the  organism.  The  second  will  include  those  which 
present  themselves  after  the  alimentary  matter  is  taken  up 
into  the  animal  body,  find  becomes  buried  in  its  substance. 
The  first  group  of  processes  are  mechanical  and  chemical  in 
their  nature.  They  may  be  considered  in  a  great  measure  as 
peculiar  to  the  animal,  although  even  vegetables  throw  out 
from  their  roots  matter  which,  acting  on  some  of  the  materials 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  prepares  these  for  absolution. 

The  second  group  of  processes  is  common  to  animals  and 
vegetablas.  In  these^  for  the  first  time»  are  alimentary  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  tissues  of  the  organism.  In  animals, 
aa  in  plants,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  these  alimentary 
suhstAUces  are  drawn  by  a  peculiar  force  into  the  interior  of 
the  cells^  after  escaping  from  which  they  pass  on  by  tho  ab- 
sorbent system.  The  chemist  has  not  yet  informed  us  of  the 
change  which  the  matter  has  undergone  during  its  passage 
from  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  or  from  the  soO,  into  the  afferent 
lacteals  and  the  sap-vessels ;  but  if  in  vegetables,  as  in 
animals,  this  matter  passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  cells  of 
tlie  spongiole  before  it  passes  on  to  the  sap-vessels,  then  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  organising  and  vitalising  part  of  the 
function  of  digestion  commences  in  the  cells  of  the  spongiole 
and  of  the  extremity  of  the  villus. 

The  extremity  of  the  fibril  of  the  root  of  a  plant  elongates 
by  the  cells  added  to  its  tissue  by  the  germinating  spongiole. 
The  spongiole  is,  therefore,  an  active  organ  of  gro^vth  as  well 
as  of  absorption.     It  is  to  the  fibril  of  the  ro^jt,  what  T  have 
I*  denominated  in  the  animal  tissues  the  nutritive  centre.     I 

^B       conceive  it  to  be  probable,  therefore,  although  as  to  this  I 
W  have  made  no  observations,  that  absorption  by,  and  elongation 

I  of,  the  fibril  of  the  root,  vary  inversely  as  one  another.     This 

I  supposition  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  cells  of  the 

I  spongiole  do  not  absorb  by  transmission,  but  by  growth  and 

I  solution. 

L 
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In  the  villi  of  the  mtestines  of  animals,  my  own  obser- 
vations lead  me  to  believe  that  absorption  by  growth  and 
solution  is  the  process  which  actually  takes  place* 

The  vesicular  extremity,  like  the  spongiole  of  the  root^ 
fibril,  is  the  primitive  nutritive  centre  of  the  villus.  The 
villus  originates  in  a  celL  During  the  development  of  the 
villus,  this  spot  or  cell  was  employed  only  in  procuring 
materials  for  the  growH^h  of  the  organ.  In  the  perfect  animal 
the  formative  function  of  the  spot  ceases  ;  it^  action  becomes 
periodical^  active  during  digestion,  at  rest  during  the  intervals 
of  that  process.  The  same  fouction  is  performed,  the  same 
force  is  in  action,  and  the  same  organ,  the  cell,  is  provided 
for  absorption  of  alimentary  matters  in  the  embrj^o  and  in 
the  adult,  in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal.  The  spougiolcs 
of  the  root,  the  vesicles  of  the  \illuS|  the  last  layer  of  cells  on 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  included  yelk,  or  the  cells 
wiiich  cover  the  vasa  lut^a  of  the  dependent  yelk,  and  the 
cells  which  cover  tite  tufts  of  the  placenta,  are  the  parts  of  the 
organism  in  which  the  alimenUir}^  matters  first  form  a  part  of 
that  organism,  and  undei^o  the  first  steps  of  the  oi-ganising 
process. 
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XXni— ilBSORPTIOlS',  ULCERATION,  AOT)  THE 
STEUCTURES  ENGAGED   IN   THESE  PEOCESSES. 


Every  organic  cell,  the  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most 
complicated,  when  a  separate  organism,  or  when  a  part  uf"  a 
more  highly  organised  being,  existing  as  a  mere  magazine  of 
matter,  or  perfonning  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  vital 
functions^  iuvariiibly  exhibits  a  phenomenon  which  i-^  ante- 
cedent to  all  others — absoiption  from  without  of  materials 
for  its  own  growth. 

The  various  kinds  of  cells  in  any  organism  differ  fi-om  one 
another  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  the  power,  each  after 
its  kind,  of  selecting  and  procuring  from  the  circulating 
medium,  or  from  other  sources,  the  sort  of  matter  necessary 
for  their  own  growth  :  or  they  have  the  power  of  elahomting, 
or  of  conducing  to  the  chemical  change  of  tlie  matter  which 
is  absorbed  by  them.  In  this  respect,  the  component  cells  of 
animals  and  vegetables  resemble  the  various  species  of  beings 
of  whicli  they  form  parts :  they  have  not  only  the  power  of 
selecting  food,  but  the  various  species  out  of  the  same  kind 
of  food  are  formed  of  matter  and  of  parts  which  are  specifically 
tlifferent 

A  most  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of  cellular 
phenomena  is  the  duration  of  existence  of  a  cell  Like  the 
various  species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  each  species  of  cell 
has  its  own  average  term  of  existence,  each  after  its  kind. 
This  average  tenn  is  nevertheless  contingent  on  the  amoiuit 
of  action  which  each  species  may,  by  peculiar  circumstances 
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iu  tlio  organism  to  wliich  it  belongs,  be  called  on  to  perform. 
This  %^ariableness  in  tlie  average  age  of  each  species  of  cell,  is 
dependent  on  tbose  circumstances  which  have  been  named 
**  nervous  agency,"  *'  peculiarity  of  constitution,"  '*  iiTitability 
of  the  parts,"  **  morbid  action,"  but  may  be  studied  independ- 
ently of  these  agencies.  The  variableness  in  the  term  of  ex- 
istence of  cells  can  no  more  be  explained  at  present,  than  the 
variety  in  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  species  of  animals  and 
vegetables :  but  the  fact  being  known,  its  laws  ascertained 
will  afford  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  many  oi^nic  pheno- 
mena and  processes. 

In  the  study  of  absorption,  nutrition,  and  secretion, 
attention  has  boen  directed  to  the  vessels,  as  the  active  agents 
in  the  perforraance  of  these  processes.  It  is  only  a  short 
time  since  we  have  been  wilhng  to  admit  that  the  new 
matter  Tivhich  is  constantly  replacing  the  old  materials  of  the 
frame,  is  selected  and  laid  down,  not  by  the  ultimate  vessels, 
but  by  the  non-vascular  portions  of  the  t-extures.  It  is  only 
now  tliat  we  are  begiiming  to  loiow  that  secretion  differs 
from  nutrition  in  its  anatonucal  relations,  and  not  in  its 
intimate  nature.  We  still,  however,  retain  in  fidl  force  the 
old  behef  in  the  active  absorbent  powei's  of  the  vessels,  and 
in  the  agency  of  the  capillary  and  IjTuphatic  vessels  in  re- 
moving parts  and  modelling  the  forms. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  entirely  the  active 
agency  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  in  absorption  and 
ulceration,  but  merely  to  tErcct  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
to  point  out,  in  some  of  the  following  chapters,  a  few  organic 
processes  in  which  these  actions  appear  to  be  functions  in- 
dependent of  the  vessels,  the  latter  to  l>e  passive  agents,  mere 
ducts  for  conveying  away  the  products  of  action. 

A  rapidly-extending  idcerated  surface  appears  as  if  the 
textures  were  scooped  out  by  a  sharp  inHtruincnt.  The 
textures  are  separated  from  the  external  medium  by  a  thin 
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film.  This  film  is  cellular  in  its  coEstitution,  aud  so  far  it  ia 
analogous  to  tlie  epidermis  or  epitlieliiuiL  It  is  a  pecidiarly 
endowed  cellular  layer,  wlucli  takes  up  progressiv^^lj  the 
place  of  the  subjacent  textures — these  being  prepared  for 
dissolution,  either  by  the  stat^  of  the  system,  the  condition 
of  the  part,  or  by  some  influence  induced  by  the  contiguity 
of  the  new  forniatioa  Canning  out,  therefore^  the  principles 
at  present  regarded  as  regulating  the  reciprocal  functions  of 
tt^xtures  and  vessels,  the  subjaeent  textures  disappear  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disturbance  of  their  own  forces,  consequent 
upon  the  appearance  of  new  forces  residing  in  the  cellular 
layer.  The  disturbance  and  gi'adual  annihilation  of  the 
natural  forces  residing  in  the  subjacent  textures,  is  indicated 
by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these.  Tliat  new  forces,  not 
formerly  existing  in  the  part,  are  developed,  appears  from  the 
formation  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  layer.  As  these  appear 
in  rapid  succession,  and  disappear  as  rapidly,  the  subjacent 
textures  also  disappear,  either  by  previous  solution  and 
subsequent  absorption  by  the  properties  and  powers  of  the 
former  ;  or  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  inflam- 
matory action  by  the  more  vigoi-ous  gi'owth  of  the  former, 
monopolising  the  resources  of  the  part,  the  latter  dissolving 
and  disappearing  by  the  usual  channels  of  the  returning 
circulation,  more  rapidly,  but  according  to  ordinary  laws. 

From  this  view  of  the  process,  it  ap[>cars  that,  so  far  from 
consisting  in  a  diminution  of  the  formative  powers  of  the 
part,  such  a  progressive  ulceration  is  actually  an  iiicrease  of 
it  The  apparent  diminution  is  a  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tremely limited  duration  of  existence  of  the  cells  of  the 
absorbent  layer,  which  die  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  dis- 
appearing after  dissolution,  paiily  as  a  discharge  from  the 
surface,  but  principally  through  the  natural  cliannels  by  which 
the  debris  of  pai'ts,  which  have  idready  perfonued  theii*  allotted 
functions  are  taken  up  into  the  orgamsnL 
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When  a  portion  of  dead  or  dying  l)one  is  about  to  be 
separated  from  the  liviugj  the  procuaa  which  occurs  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  has  now  been  described.  The 
Haversian  canals,  which  iraniediately  bound  the  dead  or  dying 
bone,  are  enlarged  contemporaneously  with  the  filling  of  their 
cavities  with  a  cellular  grcnrth.  As  this  proceeds,  contiguous 
canals  are  thrown  into  one  another.  At  last  the  dead  or 
dying  bone  is  connected  to  the  living  by  the  cellular  mass 
alone.  It  is  now  loose,  and  has  become  so  in  consequence  of 
the  cellulai'  la}^er  which  surrounds  it  presenting  a  free  surface 
and  throwing  off  pus. 

In  this  process  the  veins  and  absorbents  act  on  the  osaeoua' 
texture  of  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  in  no  otherwise 
than  in  the  natural  state  of  the  part.  Tliey  are  mediate,  not 
immediate,  instrumenta  of  absorption  It  is  the  cells  of  the 
newly-formed  cellular  mass,  contained  in  the  Haversian  canals, 
which  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  bone^ 
either  by  taking  it  up  as  nourishment,  and  substituting  tliem- 
aelves  in  its  stead — the  bone  being  prepared  for  this  absorp- 
tion in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
digestion  of  food  previously  to  absorption  of  it  by  the  cells  of 
the  gut  i*  or  by  the  active  formation  of  the  cells  of  the  new 
substance  monopolising  the  i-esources  of  the  part,  and  so  in- 
ducing the  disappearance  of  the  osseous  texture  by  the  natural 
channels  of  the  ret^iming  circulation. 

The  process  by  which  a  slough  in  the  soft  parts  is  separated 
from  the  living  textures  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
bone. 

In  this  view  of  ulceration,  there  is  substituted  for  the 
hypothetical  active  or  aggressive  power  of  absoi-ption  ascribed 
to  the  veins  and   the  lymphatics,  a  power  which  is  known 

"  *'H«ice,  the  digestive  procesB,  iuttead  of  being  confined  to  the  BtomAcli 
and  dtiinlenumt  is  &4!tiiallj  cEiried  on  witbont  mt^Tmisaioti,  ia  all  ports  of  a 
liring  ttaimttl  body." — Front *a  Bfidgewatcr  Treatise,  pogc  534. 
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to  exist  in  the  organic  cell  during  the  progress  of  its  growth ; 
and  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  matter  from  the  scene  of 
action  is  ascribed,  partly  to  the  formation  of  discharge,  partly 
to  the  yet  unexplained,  but  at  the  same  time  undoubted,  and 
in  all  probability  passive,  agency  of  the  returning  circulation. 
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XXIV.— THE  PROCESS  OF  ULCERATION  IN 
AIITICULAE  CAETILAGES,— (Plate  IV.) 

The  question  as  to  the  vascularity  of  cartilages  cannot  now 
excite  much  interest,  when  we  know  that  all  the  textures  are 
in  themselves  destitute  of  bloodvessels,  wluch  are  accessory 
parts,  carriers  of  nourisliment,  not  active  agents  in  its 
deposition-  We  do  not  consider  cartilage  as  a  texture  into 
which  no  bloodvessels  pass,  but  only  as  less  vascular  than 
some  of  the  others.  In  a  large  mass  of  cartilage,  aa  in  those 
of  the  bulky  mammalfl,  or  in  the  thick  cartilages  of  the  festal 
skeleton,  canals  containing  bloodvessels  are  found  here  and 
there  ;  but  in  the  thin  articular  cartilages  of  the  adult  human 
subject  few  or  no  vessels  can  be  detected. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  process  of  ulceration 
in  cartilage,  it  cannot  be  the  usual  bloodvessels  of  the  part 
which  are  the  active  agents.*  Still  less  likely  is  it  that 
lymphatics,  the  existence  of  which  has  never  been  asserted  in 
this  texture,  are  the  absorbing  instruments. 

If  a  thin  section,  at  right  angles,  be  made  through  the 
articular  cartilage  of  a  joint,  at  any  part  where  it  is  covered 
by  gelatinous  membrane  in  scrofulous  disease,  or  by  ftilae 
membrane  in  simple  inflammatory  condition  of  the  joint,  and 
if  this  section  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  present  the 
ibUowing  appearances. 

*  Sm  Mr.  Astoa  Key'a  Pnper  in  the  London  Med.  Chir.TtufiM.  voL  Jtviii. 
VAii  1.,  "On  the  Ukt-rutivc  Proccfia  in  Jointe.*' 
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On  one  edge  of  the  section  is  the  cartilage  unaltered,  with 
its  corpuscles  natural  in  position  and  size.  On  the  oppositt! 
edge,  is  the  gelatinous,  or  inho  membrane,  both  consisting 
essentially  of  nucleated  particles^  intermixed,  especially  in  the 
latter,  with  fibres  and  bloodvessels  ;  and,  in  the  former,  with 
tubercidar  granular  matter.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  iiTegidar  edge  of  the  section  of  cartilage, 
where  it  is  connected  to  the  membrane,  certain  remarkable 
appearances  are  seea  These  consist,  on  the  side  of  the 
cartilage,  of  a  change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cartilage- 
corpuscles.  Instead  of  being  of  their  usual  form,  they  ai-e 
larger,  rounded,  or  oviform  ;  and,  instead  of  two  or  tliree 
nucleated  cells  in  their  interior,  contain  a  mass  of  them.  At 
the  very  eilge  of  the  idcerated  eartOage,  the  cellular  contents 
of  the  enlarged  cartilage-corpuscles  commimicate  with  the 
diseased  membrane  by  openings  more  or  less  extended. 
Some  of  the  ovoidal  masses  in  tlie  entailed  coqiuscles  may 
be  seen  hall-released  from  their  cavities  by  the  removal  of  the 
caitOage ;  and  others  of  them  may  be  observed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  false  membrane,  close  to  the  cartilage,  where 
they  have  been  left  by  the  entire,  removal  of  the  cartilage 
which  originally  surroimded  them. 

K  a  poiiion  of  the  false  membrane  be  gradually  torn  off 
the  cartilage,  the  latter  will  appear  rough  and  honey -combed. 
Into  each  depression  on  its  surface  a  nipple-like  projection 
of  the  false  membrane  penetrates.  The  cavities  of  the  en- 
larged corpuscles  of  the  cartilage  open  on  the  ulcerated 
surface  by  orifices  of  a  size  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  corpuscle,  and  of  the  free 
smface  of  the  cartilage. 

The  texture  of  the  cartilage  does  not  exhibit,  duiing  the 
progress  of  the  ulceration,  any  trace  of  vascularity.  The 
false  membrane  is  vascular,  and  hwps  of  capillaiy  vessels  dip 
into  the  substance  of  the  ntpple-like  projections  which  fill  thu 
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depressions  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  cartilage;*  but, 
with  the  exceptioii  of  the  enlargement  of  the  corpuscules,  and 
the  peculiar  development  of  their  contents,  no  change  has 
occurred  in  it  A  layer  of  nucleated  particles  always  exists 
between  the  loops  of  capillaries  aud  the  nlcerated  surfaca 

The  cartUage^  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  false  mem- 
brane, is  unchanged  in  stnicture.  The  membrane  generally 
adheres  with  some  firmness  to  the  ulcerating  smface  ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  loosely  applied  to  it ;  but  in  all,  the  latter  is 
accurately  moulded  to  the  former. 

In  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cancellated  texture  of  the 
heads  of  bones,  or  in  cases  where  the  joint  only  is  alTected, 
but  to  the  extent  of  total  destruction  of  the  cartilage  over  part 
or  the  whole  of  its  extent,  the  latter  is,  during  the  progress  of 
the  ulceration,  attacked  from  its  attached  surfaca  Nipple- 
shaped  processes  of  vascular  cellular  texture  pass  from  the 
bone  into  the  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage,  the  latter 
undergoing  the  change  already  described.  The  processes  from 
the  two  surfaces  may  thus  meet  half-way  in  the  substance  of 
tlie  cartdage,  or  they  may  pass  from  the  attached,  and  project 
through  a  sound  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  caiiilage,  like 
little  vascidar  nipples  or  granulations.  The  cartilage  may 
thus  be  riddled^  or  it  may  be  broken  up  into  scales  of  varying 
size  and  thickness,  or  it  may  be  undeiinined  for  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  or  be  thrown  into  the  fluid  of  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  in  small  detached  portions,  or  it  may  entirely  disappear. 

On  the  principles  already  laid  down,  if  absorbents  exist,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they  do  in  the  false  membrane, 
neither  they  nor  the  veins  are  to  be  considered  as  the  active 
or  immediat-e  agents  in  the  absorption  of  the  cartilage.  They 
certainly  are  not  so  in  the  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  cor- 


•  The  ymcqW  loops  deacribed  imd  figured  by  Mn  Liaton  are  not  vesMla 
in  the  OBitiLige,  but  tbe  vessels  described  in  the  t£xt— Libtok.  Ltmd,  MaL 
Ckir.  IVttiM, 
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puscules,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  similar  processes, 
gives  weight  to  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  come,  that  they 
aie  not  the  immediate  instruments  in  the  absorption  of  the 
free  surfaca  The  cells  of  new  formation  appear  to  be  the 
immediate  agents  in  this  action.  They  absorb  into  their 
substance  the  hyaline  matter  of  the  cartilage,  the  latter  pro- 
bably not  being  removed  at  once  from  the  spot,  but  merely 
converted  into  soft  cellular  texture  ;  the  process  being  one  of 
transformation  rather  than  removal 
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XXV.— SECBETING  STRUCTURES.— (Plates  IV.  V.) 

Malpichi  was  the  first  to  aimniince  that  all  secreting  glands 
are  essentially  composed  of  tubes,  witli  blind  extremities.* 
Miiller,  by  Lis  laborious  researches,  has  brought  this  depart- 
ment of  the  anatomy  of  glands  to  its  present  comparatively 
perfect  conditioiit  Purkinje  announced  his  hypothesis  of  the 
secreting  function  of  the  nucleated  epithelium  of  the  gland- 
ducts,  but  made  no  statement  to  show  that  he  had  verified  it 
by  observation.1  Schwann  suggested  that  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membranes  might  be  the  secreting  organ  of  these 
surfaces.5  Ilenle  described  minutely  the  epithelium-cells 
which  line  the  ducts  of  the  principal  glands  and  follicles^  but 
did  not  prove  that  these  are  the  secreting  organs.  The  same 
anatomist  has  stated  that  the  terminal  extremities  of  certain 
gland-ducts  are  closed  vesicles,  witliin  which  the  secretion  is 
formed,  and  which  contain  nucleated  cells.  Henle  has  not, 
therefore,  verified  the  hypothesis  of  Pui'kinje,  although  he  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  terminal  vesicles  of  certain  gland- 
ducts  are  closed.||  It  will  be  shown,  that  the  secretion  is  not 
formed,  as  Henle  has  asserted,  in  the  closed  vesicles,  but  in 
the  nucleated  cells  themselves. 

The  discrepant  obsen^ation  of  Bochni?  and  Krause**  on 
the  glands  of  Peyer,  were  in  some  measure  reconciled  by 


•  Ej^treitalimtfjt  de  Stmctura  FiKrrum,  1065. 

+  J,  Miiller,  De  Glami.  StrucL  PenU,  1«30.  t  I^K  1838. 

g  Froriejh  Notiz.  1838.  U  Miiller'a  Arrhiv,  1838,  ISajJ. 

H  De  aickwl.  IniLStin.  Struct  Pmit.  ISSf*.         ••  Jlullers  Archiv,  1837. 
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Heiile,  who  referred  them  to  the  same  class  of  structures  as 
the  closed  vesicular  extremities  of  the  ducts  of  compound 
glands.  Dr.  AUen  Thomson  has  observed,  that  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  gland  is  a  closed  vesicla* 
Wasmann  described  the  structure  of  the  gastric  glands  in  the 
pig;  and  his  description  will  be  fully  explained  by  the 
following  observations  and  views.*!'  Hallman  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  testicle  of  the  ray,J  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Squalus  comvJbicus,  as  described  in  another 
part  of  tins  chapter.  None  of  the  recent  observations  on  the 
development  of  the  spermatozoa  have  proved  that  the 
vesicles,  in  which  they  are  formed,  are  the  epithelium -cells 
of  the  ducts  of  the  testicle.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson  for  directing  my  attention  to  a  notice  in  Valentin's 
BeperUyriumy  1841,  of  a  Dissertation  by  Erdl,§  in  which  he 
describes,  in  the  kidney  of  that  mollusc,  cells,  the  nuclei  of 
which  pass  out  by  the  duct  of  the  gland.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Erdl  had  discovered  the  uric  acid  within  the 
cell.|| 

If  the  membrane  which  lines  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  ink-bag  of  Loligo  sagittcUa  (Lamark)  be 
carefully  freed  from  adhering  secretion  by  washing,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  nucleated  cells,  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  black  colour.  These  cells  are  spherical  or  ovoidaL 
Their  nuclei  consist  of  cells,  grouped  together  in  a  mass.  Be- 
tween these  composite  nuclei,  and  the  walls  of  their  containing 
cells,  is  a  Huid  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  This  fluid  resembles, 
in  every  respect,   the  secretion  of  the   ink-bag  itself.     It 

*  Proceedings  of  the  British  Asaociationf  1840. 

t  De  Digestione  Nonnulla,  Diss.  manq.  Berol.  1839. 

t  Muller's  Archiv,  1840. 

§  Be  Helids  Algirce  vasis  aanguiferis,  1840. 

II  Mr.  Bowman  has  shown  that  the  fat  in  the  fatty  liver  is  contained  in  the 
secreting  cells. — Observations  on  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Fatty  Degenera- 
tion of  the  Livety  January  1842. 
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renders  each  cell  prominent  and  turgid,  and  is  the  cause  of  its 
dark  colour. 

The  dilated  teraiiual  extremities  of  the  ducts  in  the  liver 
of  Hdi^  aspersa  (Muller)  contain  a  mass  of  cells.  If  one  of 
these  cells  be  isolated  and  examined,  it  presents  a  nucleus 
consisting  of  one  or  more  ceEs.  ]fetwcen  the  nucleus  and  the 
wall  of  the  containing  cell  is  a  fluid  of  an  amber  tint,  and 
floating  in  this  fluid  are  a  few  oil-globules.  This  fluid  diffe 
in  no  respect  from  the  bile,  as  found  in  the  ducts  of  the 
gland 

If  a  |X)rtion  of  the  ramified  glandular  organ  which  opens 
into  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  of  Urasier  rubcns  (Agassiz)  be 
examiiied,  its  internal  surface  is  found  to  be  lined  with  cells ; 
between  the  nucleus  of  each  of  which  and  the  wall  of  the  ceU 
itself  a  dark-bmwn  fluid  is  situated.  The  organ  secretes  a 
fluid,  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bile. 

The  dark-bro\vTi  ramified  cicca  of  the  same  animal  exhibit 
on  their  internal  surfaces  an  arrangement  of  nucleated  cellSi 
the  cavities  of  which  contain  a  bi»wn  fluid,  Tliese  caeca  are- 
also  supposed  to  perform,  or  to  assist  in  the  performance  of, 
the  function  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  of  Modiola  vulgaris  (Fleming)  contains  masses  of 
spherical  cells.  Between  the  nucleus  and  the  wall  of  each  of 
these  ceUa  a  light-brown  fluid  is  situated,  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  bile  in  the  gastro-hepatic  pouches. 

The  nucleiited  cells  which  tire  arranged  ai'omid  the  gasti-o- 
hepatic  pouches  of  the  Feckn  opevculai-U  are  irregular  in 
shape,  and  distended  with  a  fluid  resembling  the  bile. 

The  hepatic  organ,  which  is  situated  in  the  loop  of 
intestine  of  PircTia  pnmum  (Fleming),  consists  of  a  mass  of 
nucleated  cells.  Tliese  cells  are  collected  in  groups,  in  the 
interior  of  larger  cells  or  vesicles.  These  nucleated  cells  are 
filled  with  a  liglit-bi-ow^i  bilious  fluid. 

The  hepatic  organ,  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  the  reproductive 
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apparatus,  and  'in  tlic  loop  of  the  intestine  of  Phailusia 
vult/aris  (Forbes  and  Goodsir),  cjonsists  of  a  number  of  vesicles, 
and  each  vesicle  contains  a  mass  of  nucleated  cells.  Tliese 
cells  contain  a  dark-browu  bilious  fluid. 

The  hepatic  organ  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomach, 
in  each  of  tlie  individuals  of  the  couipound  mollusc,  the 
Alpidium  Jicus  (LinnEcus),  consists  of  nucleated  cells,  which 
contain  in  theii'  cavities  a  reddish-brown  fluid. 

The  liver  of  Zoligo  smjUtata  (Lamark)  contains  a  number 
of  nucleated  ceEs,  ovoidal  and  kidney-shaped.  These  cells 
are  distended  with  a  brown  bilious  fluid. 

The  nucleated  cells  in  the  liver  of  Aplyda  punctata 
(Cuvdev)  are  full  of  a  dark-brown  fluid. 

The  ultimate  vesicular  cteca  of  the  liver  of  Bucdmim 
midatum  contain  ovoidal  vesicles  of  various  sizes.  These 
vesicles  contain  more  or  less  numerous  nucleated  cells.  The 
ceils  are  full  of  a  dark-brown  fluid. 

The  hepatic  creca  in  the  liver  of  Faklla  vulgata. — Each  of 
these  vesicles  encloses  a  body,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
nucleated  cells,  fuU  of  a  dark  Hiud  resembling  the  bde. 

The  simple  biliarj*  apparatus  winch  suiTounds  the  gastric 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  of  Nereis  contains  nucleated 
cells,  fiill  of  a  light-brown  fluid. 

The  hepatic  casca  of  Carnjius  mmims  contains  cells  full  of 
a  fluid  of  an  ochrey  colour,  along  with  numerous  oil-globulea 

The  hepatic  cie-ca  of  Carahns  cakfinlatics  (Fabricius)  contain 
cells  attached  to  their  internal  surfaces.  Between  the  nuclei 
aud  the  cell -walls  a  brown  liquid  containing  numerous 
granules  is  situated. 

The  kidney  of  Helix  aspersa  (Miiller)  is  principally  com- 
posed of  numerous  transparent  vesicles.  In  the  centre  of 
each  vesicle  is  situated  a  cell  full  of  a  dead  white  granular 
mass.     Tliis  gland  secretes  pure  uric  acid. 

The  ultimate  elements  of  the  human  liver  are  nucleated 
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cells.    Between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-wall  is  a  light-brown 
fluid,  with  one  or  two  oil-globules  floating  in  it. 

Tlie  vesicular  ea*ca  in  the  testicle  of  Sqimlus  wrtiubiais 
contain  nucleated  cells,  which  ultimately  exhibit  in  their 
interior  bundles  of  spermatozoa. 

The  generative  c*x^ca  of  Echiwrus  vulgaris  (Lamark)  contain 
cells  full  of  minute  spermatozoa. 

Aplyda  pundata  secretes  from  the  edge  and  internal 
surface  of  its  mantle  a  quantity  of  purple  fluitl  The  secreting 
surface  of  the  mantle  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  spherical 
nucleated  cells.  These  cells  are  distended  with  a  dark  purple 
matter. 

The  edge  and  internal  Bin-nice  of  the  mantle  of  Janihinu 
fmgilU  (Lamark),  the  animal  which  supplied  tlie  T^Tian  dye, 
secretes  a  deep  bluish  purple  fluid.    The  secreting  surfaoej 
consists  of  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  distended  with  a  dark 
puiple  matter. 

If  an  ultimate  acinus  of  the  mammary  gland  of  the  bitch 
be  examined  during  lactation,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  mass  of 
nucleated  cells.  These  ceDs  are  generally  ovoidal,  and  rather 
traosparpiit.  Bt-tween  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-wall  of  each 
a  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained,  and  in  this  fluid  float  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  oil-like  globules,  exactly  resembUng  thosfl; 
of  the  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  examples  already  given,  I 
might  adduce  many  others  to  prove  that  secretion  is  a  function 
of  the  nucleated  cell  Some  secretions,  indeed,  are  so  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  as  to  render  ocidar  proof  of  their 
original  formation  within  cells  impossiV^le ;  and  we  aitj  not 
yet  in  possession  of  chemical  tests  sufiiciently  delicate  for  the 
detection  of  such  minute  quantities.  The  examples  I  have 
selected,  however,  show  that  the  most  important  and  most 
striking  secretions  are  formed  in  this  manner.  The  proof  of 
the  universality  of  the  fact,  in  reference  to  the  glandular 
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structures  which  produce  colourless  secretions,  cnu  only  rest 
at  present  on  the  identity  of  tlie  auat^jmical  cliaiiges  which 
occur  in  their  cellular  elements.  This  part  of  the  proof  I  shall 
enter  upon  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  secretion  within  a  primitive  cell  is  always  situated 
between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-wall,  and  would  appear  to 
he  a  product  of  the  nucleus* 

The  ultimate  secreting  structure,  then,  is  the  primitive 
cell,  endowed  with  a  peculiar  organic  agency,  according  to  the 
secretion  it  is  destined  to  produce.  I  shall  henceforward 
name  it  the  primary  secreting  celL  It  consists,  Like  other 
primitive  cells,  of  three  parts— the  nucleus,  the  cell-wall,  and 
the  cavity.  The  nucleus  is  its  generative  organ,  and  may  or 
may  not,  according  to  circumstances,  become  developed  into 
young  cells.  The  cavity  is  the  receptacle  in  which  the 
secretion  is  retained  till  the  quantity  has  reached  its  proper 
limit,  and  till  the  period  has  arrived  for  its  discharge. 

Each  primary  secreting  cell  is  endowed  with  its  own 
peculiar  property,  according  to  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
situated.  In  the  liver  it  secretes  bile — in  the  mamma,  mOk, 
etc 

The  primary  secreting  cells  of  some  glands  have  merely 
to  separate  from  the  nutritive  medium  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  matters  already  existing  in  it.  Other  primary 
secreting  cells  are  endowed  with  the  more  exalted  property 
of  elaborating  from  the  nutritive  medium  matters  which  do 
not  exist  in  it. 

*  In  tbe  original  Mi'moir  the  cell-wa!i  is  atated  to  be  the  probable  secreting 
stnictare.  **Now,  as  we  know  that  the  nucleus  is  the  reproductive  orgtm  of 
the  (-■eil — that  it  is  from  it,  afi  from  a  geniiiiial  spot,  that  new  cells  are  formed^ 
I  am  iuclined  to  believe  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
secretion.  I  believe  that  the  c<?U-walJ  its^elf  is  the  itnictnre,  by  the  organic 
action  of  which  each  cell  becomes  distended  with  its  jjeculiar  secretion,  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  ordinjuy  nutritive  medium  which  soiToundji  it  "^Tran*.  J8oy. 
Soe.  Edin.  1842. 
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The  discovery  of  the  secreting  agency  of  the  primitive  cell 
does  not  removi*  tlie  principal  mystery  in  which  this  function 
has  always  been  involved  One  cell  secret^^s  bile,  another 
luillv ;  yet  the  one  cell  does  not  differ  more  in  strncture  from 
the  other  than  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct  of  one  gland 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct  of  another.  The 
general  fact,  however,  that  the  primitive  cell  is  the  ultimate 
secreting  structure,  is  of  great  vidue  in  physiological  science, 
inasmuch  as  it  connects  seeixstion  witli  growth,  as  phenomena 
regulatetl  by  the  same  laws.  The  force,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  which  enables  one  primary  formative  cell  to  produce 
nerve  and  another  muscle,  by  an  arrangement  within  itself  of 
the  common  materials  of  nutrition,  is  identical  with  that  force 
which  enables  one  primary  secreting  cell  to  distend  itself 
with  bile,  and  another  with  milk 

Instead  of  growlh  being  a  species  of  imbibing  force,  and 
secretion  on  the  contraiy  a  repulsive — ^the  one  centripetal, 
tlie  other  centrifugal^they  are  both  centripetaL  Even  in 
their  later  .stages  the  two  processes,  growth  and  secretion,  do 
not  dilfer.  The  primar)^  formative  cell,  after  becoming 
distended  with  its  peculiar  nutritive  matter,  in  some  instances 
changes  its  form  according  to  certain  laws,  and  then,  aft^^r  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  dissolves  and  disappeai-s  in  the  inter- 
cellular space  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  materials  passing 
into  the  circulating  system  if  it  be  an  internal,  and  being 
merely  thrown  off  if  it  be  an  external  cell  The  primary 
secreting  cell,  again,  after  distension  with  its  secretion,  does 
not  change  its  fonn  so  nmcli  as  certain  of  the  formative  cells, 
but  the  subsequent  stages  are  identical  with  those  of  the  latter. 
It  billets  or  dissolves,  and  throws  out  its  contents  either  into 
ducts  or  gland-cavities,  both  of  which,  as  I  shall  aftenvards 
show,  are  intercellular  spaces,  or  from  the  fi-ee  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  general  fact  <»f  every  secretion  being  formed  witliin 
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cells,  explains  a  difiSculty  whicli  has  lutherto  puzzled  physio- 
logists— viz.  wliy  a  secretion  slioukl  only  be  pourt?d  out  qu  the 
free  surface  of  a  gland-duct  or  secreting  membrane. 

**Why,"  says  Professor  MiiUer,  "does  not  the  mucus 
collect  as  readily  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine  as  exude 
from  the  inner  surface  ?  Why  does  not  the  bde  permeate  the 
walls  of  the  biliary  ducts,  and  escape  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  as  readily  as  it  forces  its  way  outwards  in  the  course  of 
the  ducts  ?  Why  does  the  semen  collect  on  the  inner  siirfiice 
only  of  the  tubuli  semiuiferi,  and  not  on  their  exterior,  in 
their  interstices?  The  elimination  of  the  secreted  fluid  on 
one  side  only  of  the  secreting  membrane— viz.  on  the  interior 
of  the  canals^ — ia  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  in  physiology" 
Miiller  proceeds  to  explain  this  enigma  by  certain  hypotheses  ; 
but  the  diflUculty  disappears,  the  mystery  is  removed,  when 
we  know  that  the  secretion  oidy  exists  in  the  interior  of  the 
ripe  cells  of  the  free  surface  of  the  ducts  or  membrane,  and  is 
poured  out  or  eliminated  simply  by  the  bursting  and  solution 
of  these  superficial  cells. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  my  observations  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  ultimate  secreting  element,  the  primaiy 
secreting  cell.  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  laws  which  I  have 
observed  to  regulate  the  original  formation,  the  development, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  prunary  oi*gau.  This  subject 
necessarily  involves  the  de3cri|ition  of  the  various  minute 
arrangements  of  glands  and  other  secreting  structures. 

If  the  testicle  of  ^Stjit^us  comubieus  (Gmelin)  be  examined 
when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  sexual  vigour,  the  following 
arrangements  of  structure  present  themselves  :■ — 

The  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  lobes  separated,  and  at 
the  same  time  connected,  by  a  web  of  filamentous  texture,  in 
which  ramify  the  principal  bloodvessels. 

The  lobes,  when  freed  from  this  tunic,  present  on  their 
surface  a  number  of  vesicles.    When  the  gland  is  dissected 
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uiitler  water,  and  one  of  the  lobes  is  raised  out  of  its  capsule, 
an  extremely  delicate  duct  is  observed  to  pass  from  it  into 
the  substaace  of  the  capsule,  to  join  the  ducts  of  the  other 
lobes. 

When  a  section  is  made  through  one  of  the  lobes,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  vesicles  are  situated  principally  on  its 
exterior. 

If  a  small  portion  be  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  hours, 
and  dissected  with  a  couple  of  needles,  there  are  observed 
attached  to  the  delicate  ducts  which  ramify  tlirough  the  lobe 
vesicles  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  stages  are 
the  following :— 1^/,  A  single  nucleated  cell  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  duct,  and  protruding,  as  it  were,  its  outer 
membrane. 

2dt  A  cell  containing  a  few  young  cells  grouped  in  a  mass 
within  it ;  the  parent  cell  presenting  itself  more  prominently 
on  the  side  of  the  duct. 

Sc?,  A  cell  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  duct,  the  pedicle 
being  tubular,  and  communicating  with  the  duct  j  the  cell 
itself  being  pyrilbrm,  hut  closed  and  full  of  nucleated  cells. 

4^/^  Cells  larger  than  the  last«,  assuming  more  of  a  globular 
form,  still  closed,  full  of  nucleated  cells,  and  situated  more 
towards  the  suiface  of  the  lobe. 

Sthy  The  full-si^ed  vesicles  already  described  as  situated 
at  the  surface  of  the  lobe.  These  vesicles  are  spherical,  per- 
fectly closed;  that  part  of  the  wall  of  each  which  is  attached 
to  the  hollow  pedicle  forms  a  diaphmgm  across  the  passage^ 
so  that  the  vesicle  has  no  communication  with  the  ducts  of  the 
gland  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Those  Irast  advanced  are  full  of  simple  nucle- 
ated cells  ;  in  others,  the  included  cells  contain  young  cells  in 
their  interior,  so  that  tliey  appear  granular  under  low  powers  ; 
in  others^  the  included  cells  have  begun  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  vesicle  to  elongatt^  into  cylinders,  with  slightly  rounded 
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extremities.  In  others  the  cyKudncal  elongation  has  taken 
place  in  all  the  inchided  cells,  ^vith  the  exception  of  a  few, 
which  still  retain  the  rounded  form,  at  a  spot  opposite  to  that 
part  of  the  vesicle  in  which  the  change  commenced ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  obsei*ved,  tliat  the  cylindrical  cells 
have  become  arranged  in  a  spiral  direction  within  the  parent 
vesicle,  LaMit/,  Vesicles  exist  in  which  all  the  cells  are 
cylindrical,  and  are  an-anged  within  its  canity  in  a  spiral 
direction. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  included  nucleated  cells 
of  the  vesicle  are  liighly  interesting.  After  the  nucleus  of 
each  has  become  developed  into  a  mass  of  cells,  the  parent 
cell  becomeSj  as  has  been  stated,  cylindrical  The  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  cell  is  contemporaneous  with  the  appearance 
of  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  included  mass  of  cells.  Tliis 
apii'al  arrangement  ia  also  contemporaneous  with  an  elonga- 
tion of  each  cell  in  the  mass,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  parent  cell.  When  the  elongation  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, the  original  mass  of  included  cells  has  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  bunch  of  spirals,  like  corkscrews  arranged 
one  with  another,  spiral  to  spiral.  In  particular  lights  the 
cylindrical  cell  presents  alteraate  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
but  by  management  of  the  illumination,  the  included  spiral 
filaments  become  evident ;  the  light  and  shade  are  seen  to 
arise  from  the  alternate  convexities  and  conca\dties  of  the 
spiral  filaments,  combined  in  a  spiral  bundle. 

In  vesicles  more  advanced,  the  ^vall  of  the  cylindrical  cells 
has  become  attenuated. 

In  other  vesicles  the  diaphragms  across  their  necks  have 
dissolved  or  burst,  the  bundles  of  spiral  filaments  float  along 
the  ducts  of  the  gland,  or  separate  into  individual  spiral  tila- 
ments.  These  filaments  are  completely  developed  spermatozoa, 
pointed  and  filamentous  at  both  extremities,  thicker  and 
spiral  in  the  middle. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  lobe,  where  the  smaller  ducts  meet  to 
I'unn  the  piiucipal  duct,  there  is  a  mass  of  grey  gelatinous 
matter  througli  which  the  ducts  pass.  This  gelatinous  matter 
consists  of  a  number  of  cells  lying  between  the  converging 
ducta,  and  from  their  peculiar  appearance  not  pi'esenting  the 
usual  nuclei.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  either 
vesicles  which  have  never  become  cieveloped  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  that  they  are  old  vesicles 
in  a  state  of  atTOphy  after  the  expulsion  of  their  contents. 

Having  now  described  the  changes  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  testicle  of  this  shark  when  the  organ  is  in 
a  state  of  functional  activity.  I  must  defer  till  a  future  occa- 
sion an  account  of  similar  changes  w^hich  occur  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  an  order  of  glands,  of  which  the  one  already 
descrilieil  may  be  consitlered  as  a  tj'pe,  I  may  state,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  ascertained  the  following  general  facts  in 
reference  to  glands  of  tliis  order  : — 

l.v/,  Tlie  glandular  parenchyma  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
change,  passing  through  stages  of  development,  maturity,  and 
atrophy. 

2f/,  The  state  of  change  is  contemporaneous  with,  and 
proportional  to,  the  foraiation  of  the  secretion,  being  rapid 
wlten  the  latter  is  profuse,  and  inct  verm, 

3d,  There  are  not»  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  two 
vital  pnjcesses  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  gland,  gix)wth 
and  secretion,  but  only  one-^\iz.  groMh.  The  only  diflerence 
between  this  kind  of  growth  and  that  which  occurs  in  other 
organs  being,  that  a  portion  of  the  product  is,  from  the 
anatomical  condition  of"  the  part,  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

4thy  Tlio  vital  formative  process  which  goes  on  in  a  gland 
is  regulated  by  the  anatomical  laws  of  other  primitive  cellular 
parts. 

5/^,  An  acinus  is  at  first  a  single  nucleated  cell.  "From 
the  nucleus  of  tliis  cell  others  are  produced.     FiT>m  these, 
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again,  others  rise  in  the  same  manner.  The  parent  cell, 
however,  does  not  dissolve  away,  but  remains  as  a  covering  to 
the  whole  mass,  and  L%  appended  to  the  extremity  of  the  duct. 
ItB  cavity,  therefore,  aJ5  a  consequence  of  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment, has  no  communication  with  the  duct. 

The  original  parent  cell  now  begins  to  dissolve  away,  or 
to  burst  into  the  duct  at  a  period  when  its  contents  have 
attained  their  full  matiirit>\  This  period  varies  in  different 
glands,  accordin^f  to  a  law  or  laws  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

6thy  In  the  gland  there  are  a  number  of  points  from  which 
acini  are  developed,  as  from  so  many  centres.  These  I  name 
the  germinal  spots  of  the  gland. 

7th,  The  secretion  of  a  gland  is  not  the  product  of  the 
parent  cell  of  the  acinus,  but  of  its  included  mass  of  cells. 
The  parent  cell  or  vesicle  may  be  denominated  the  primary 
cell  I  its  included  nucleated  ceDs,  after  they  have  become 
primary  seci-eting  cells,  may  be  named  secondary  cells  of  the 
acinus. 

8;7t,  There  are  three  orders  of  secretions  :  (1.)  A  true  secre- 
tion^-that  is,  matter  formed  in  the  primary  secreting  cell- 
cavities  ;  or,  (2.)  A  mixture  of  a  fluid  formed  in  these  cell- 
cavities  with  the  developed  or  undeveloped  nuclei  of  the  ceUs 
themselves  ;  and,  (3.)  It  may  be  a  number  of  secondary  cells 
passing  out  entire. 

In  the  liver  of  Carcinus  tucsnas,  and  other  Crustacea,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  each  of  the  foUicles  of  which  it  consists 
presents  the  foUoiving  structure  : — ^The  blind  extremity  of  the 
follicle  is  slightly  pointed,  and  contains  in  its  interior  a  mass 
of  perfectly  transparent  nucleated  coUa.  From  the  blind  ex- 
tremity downwards,  these  cells  appear  in  progressive  states  of 
development.  At  first  they  are  mere  primitive  nucleated  cells  ; 
further  on  they  contain  young  cells  ;  and  beyond  this  they 
assume  the  characters  of  primary  secreting  cells,  being  dis- 
tended with  yellow  bile^  in  which  float  oil-globules,  tlie  oil  in 
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»  of  the  follicle  are  not 
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instances  eon  tern  poraneous  with,  the  conical  blind 
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certain  instances  it  has  been  observed  that  the  smaller 
of  the  duct  are  not  foi-med  by  t-ontinued  protrusion 
the  original  blind  s&c,  but  are  hoLlowt^d  out  independently 
the  substance  of  the  blastema,  and  subsequently  com- 
municate with  the  ducts. 

am  the  loore  mdined  to  belieTe  this,  from  what  I  have  observed  in 
certain  secreting  meiubran^L  TTiqa  tlie  membnints  which  secrete  the  purple 
in  Aplysia  atid  JanOtiwi  nn*  not  covered  with  a  t?ontinuous  layer  of  purple 
secreting  cells  ;  but  over  the  whole  surface,  and  at  regular  distances,  there  are 
spot^  consisting  of  transparent,  colourless,  nucleated  cells,  around  which  the 
neighbouring  cells  become  coloured.  Are  these  transparent  cells  the  germinal 
spots  of  these  secreting  membranes  ?  And  may  not  the  walls  of  the  elongated 
tubes,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae  within  certain  glands,  have  a  similar 
arrangement  of  germinal  spots  r'—Trajw.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,  1842. 
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m  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying,  and  to  an 

rhich  I  did  not  at  the  time  fully  anticipate,  the  re- 

Ict  \iti\l  properties  of  the  third  order  of  secretions, 

!fo  in  the  memoir  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.    The 

character  of  secretions  of  the  third  order  is,  that 

>wn  into  the  cavity  of  the  gland,  they  consist  of 

i,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  partial  or  entire 

EutioQ  of  the  secreting  cells.     It  is  the  most  remarkable 

lliarity  of  this  order  of  secretions  that,  after  the  secreting 

have  been  separated  from  the  gland,  and  cast  into  the 

€ff  cavity,  and  therefore  no  longer  a  component  part  of 

organism,  they  retain  so  much  individuality  of  life,  as  to 

in  their  development  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 

course  along  the  canal  or  duct,  before  they  arrive  at 

full  extent  of  elimination. 

iG  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  peculiarity  of  secre- 
of  this  order,  is  that  discovered  by  my  brother,  and 
led  by  him  in  a  succeeding  chapter.*  He  has  observed 
the  seminal  secretion  of  the  decapodous  crustaceans 
successive  developments  in  its  progress  down  the 
iCt  of  the  testis,  but  that  it  only  becomes  developed  into 
wmtatozoa  after  coitus,  and  in  the  spermatheca  of  the  female. 
:t*i  has  alBO  ascertained  that,  apparently  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  component  cells  of  a  secretion  of  this  kind,  a  quantity 
of  albuminous  matter  floats  among  them,  by  absorbing  which 
they  derive  materials  for  development  after  separation  from 
the  walls  of  the  gland. 

This  albuminous  matter  he  compares  to  the  substance 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Martin  Barry's  researches,  results 
from  the  solution  of  certain  cells  of  a  brood,  and  affords 
noiuishment  to  their  survivors.  It  is  one  of  other  instances 
in  which  cells  do  not  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  blood, 
but  from  parts  in  their  neighbourhood  which  have  undergone 

*  See  page  429. 
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solution  ;  and  it  involves  a  principle  wliich  senses  to  explain 
many  processes  in  healtJi  and  disease,  sorae  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  work 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  observations  which  I  have 
made — 1st,  That  all  the  true  secretions  are  formed  or  selected 
by  a  vital  action  of  the  nucleated  cell,  and  that  they  are  first 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  that  cell ;  2df  That  growth  an< 
secretion  are  identical^the  same  vital  process,  under  ilifferent 
circumstances.* 


•  Iq  Mr.  Bowman's  ekborftte  Pajjor  "On  Ihts  Siructtir*  and  Use  of  the 
MalpigUjan  Bodies  of  tlie  Kidney/'  read  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  I7tli 
February  1842»  and  in  Ms  Article  *'  Mucous  Memtmni',"  in  the  Cifchjwdia  cfJ 
Anatcmy,  writt«*n  in  Decemlxr  1841,  L'trt^in  i»arts  of  the  theory  of  secrotioii' 
are  well  elucidated  hy  a  reference  to  huniiui  istnictnre.     In  my  own  Memoir, 
read  in  the  Royitl  Soeit^ty  of  Eiiiitlmrgh,  30th  March  1842,  I  endeavi>iirt>d,  by 
an  appeal  to  facts  in  comparativB  anatomy,  to  tstahlish  secretion  as  a  function 
of  tho  nucleated  tell,  and  to  show  that  glandular  phunomena  are  only  the, 
changes  which  the  cellular  elements  of  these  organs  undergo.     Mr.  Bowman '•^ 
own  observation  on  the  8<L»cri'tioii  of  fat  by  the  eella  of  the  btimou  liver  in  a 
state  uf  dlseu»i?  was  an  Importaut  and  |ioaitive  result ;  and  Professor  John 
Raid,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  converaationa  on  the  subject  of  aecretion,  and 
to  whom  1  had  comuiimicated  ray  views  on  the  subject  a  year  before  th© 
publication  of  my  Paper,  tviu*  in  the  btibit  of  supporting  Purkinje  and  Schwann "s 
hypotheidtt,  by  au  appeal  to  the  stnicture  of  MoUuscum,  oontagiatwn,  as  de- 
ticribed  by  Professor  Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson  in  the  Edii^rffh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  1641. 
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XXVI.— THE  TESTIS  AND  ITS  SECRETION  IN  THE 
DECAPODOUS  CRUSTACEANS.— (Plates  VII.  VIII.) 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  crustacean  consist  of 
testes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  external  or  intromittent  organs. 

In  no  class  of  animals  do  these  parts  vary  so  much  as  in 
that  now  under  consideration.  In  every  family,  and  almost 
in  every  genus,  they  afford  generic,  and  in  some  even  specific, 
characters.  This  variableness  of  configuration  and  structure 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  organs  of  reproduction,  but  exists  also 
in  the  other  systems — ^the  vascular  and  respiratory,  the 
nervous  and  locomotive.  Such  a  variableness  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  class,  the  forms  in  which  pass  from  that  of  the 
annelids,  through  the  articulata,  to  the  mollusc.  Through- 
out all  this  range  of  form  the  organs  and  fimctions  vary  in 
accordance  with  those  in  the  group  of  animals  to  which  the 
crustaceans  presenting  them  are  analogous. 

In  all  the  higher,  or  Brachyurous  Crustaceans,  the  internal 
organs  of  generation  are  comparatively  most  highly  developed. 
These  organs  exhibit  the  greatest  complexity  of  form  and 
structure  among  the  Triangulares,  but  in  the  next  order,  the 
Cycloj/ietopa,  they  are  of  great  size.  These  crustaceans  are 
accordingly  the  most  prolific,  and  in  greatest  demand  as 
articles  of  diet.  The  Catomctopa,  or  rather  the  higher  forms 
of  that  family,  have  these  organs  also  very  large  ;  this  family 
containing  the  land-crabs  of  tropical  climates,  which  are  used 
as  food. 

As  we  descend  towards  the  Anomoura,  the  internal  organs 
of  generation  are  found  to  give  way  gradually  to  others,  which 
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have  apparently  a  more  important  part  to  play  in  the  economy  ; 
and  in  the  lowest  forms  of  the  (dystonia  they  are  in  a 
minimum  state  of  development 

In  this  division  (Brachyura)  they  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
shellj  IjHng  npon  the  liver,  and  sometimes  entering  the  folds 
of  that  organ,  and  separated  with  difficulty  from  it.  In 
others,  aa  Cam'cr  and  CardnuSf  when  in  an  active  state,  they 
completely  cover  and  conceal  the  liver. 

In  Leptopodium  and  Hi/as  the  testis  is  a  body  of  consider- 
able size,  lying  upon  the  upper  suiface  of  the  liver,  and  con- 
sisting of  irregular  masses,  formed  by  the  twistings  of  its 
constituent  duct.  It  is  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
which  is  much  stronger  on  the  body  of  the  testis  than  else- 
where, and  is  analogous  to  the  tunica  albuginea  in  the  higher 
animals.  The  gland,  extending  forward,  gradually  enlarges, 
and  when  it  has  arrived  in  a  line  with  the  stomach,  curves 
slightly  inwards  to  the  mesial  plane,  and  terminates  in  a  large 
tube  on  each  side,  which  is  its  duct  much  dilated.  Tliis  lai^e 
tube,  making  a  number  of  convolutions,  proceeds  inwards  and 
downwards  until  it  meets  and  forms  a  junction  with  that  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  anastomosis  is  incomplete  in  this 
division  of  the  class.  After  running  in  contact  for  some 
distance,  the  two  ducts  again  separate,  and  each  becoming 
much  smaller,  terminates  by  opening  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs. 

In  the  Anmnoura,  instead  of  being  situated  in  the  thorax, 
as  in  the  Brachyuray  the  test^  are  contained  in  the  abdominal 
segment  of  the  body,  lying  on  and  above  the  liver.  They  are 
very  small  in  all  the  animals  of  this  section,  the  tubuli 
seminiferi  being  large,  and  after  making  a  few  convolutions 
ending  in  the  vas  deferens,  which  opens  on  the  base  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  legs,  without  the  intervention  of  an  intromittent 
organ.  The  elongated  acini  are  confined  to  the  lower  part, 
and  are  contained  witliin  the  external  tunic  of  the  gland. 
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In  the  Macnmra  the  testes  commence  on  each  side  of  the 
stomach,  aud  extend  down  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
In  almost  all  the  species  of  the  section,  these  organs  are 
narrow  ribhon-shaped  organs,  connected  with  one  another 
immediately  behind  the  stomach  by  a  narrow  commissure  ; 
the  vasa  deferentia  come  oft"  behind  this  commissure,  and  are 
more  distinct  than  in  any  other  of  the  sections.  In  Oalaihe^ 
these  organs  are  more  complicated,  the  tube  being  more 
convoluterl 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  testis  consists  of  a  germinal 
membrane,  covered  externally  by  the  common  tunic  of  the 
organ,  or  by  processes  from  it.  The  gei-minal  membrane,  in  the 
upper  or  fu'st  part  of  its  course,  developes  from  germinal  spots 
in  its  substiince  formative  cells  of  a  spherical  shape  and  of 
small  size,  which  will  be  afterwards  described*  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube,  the  fonnative  cells  assume  a  peculiar  linear 
or  spindle  shape,  attached  by  one  of  their  extremities  to  the 
germinal  membrane,  and  projecting  either  into  the  cavity  of 
the  gland*duct,  as  in  Po/pirits,  or  irom  its  external  surface  as 
in  Gcdaihm^  and  therefore  in  this  case  covered  by  the  common 
enveloping  tunic  of  the  gland,  or  by  processes  of  it  which 
correspond  to  the  areolar  vascular  matrix  of  the  glands  in  the 
higher  animals. 

Wieu  the  animal  is  getting  into  season,  numerous  small 
cells  are  found,  as  just  dcscribwl,  on  the  internal  snrJ^ice  of 
the  seminal  tube,  and  more  particularly  from  that  portion  of 
the  gland  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  liver.  As  tlie 
animal  becomes  stronger,  these  cells  increase  in  8i2:e  from  the 
formation  of  young  in  their  iutcsrion  That  these  young  or 
secondary  cells  are  produced  from  the  gemiiual  spots  on  the 
germinal  membrane  of  the  seminal  tube,  from  which  the 
primary  cell  took  its  origin,  appeared  highly  probable,  among 
other  circumstances  from  this,  that  after  the  latter  had  burst, 
its  cell-wall  was  smooth  and  regular,  not  broken  up  or  rough. 
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as  might  have  been  exi>ected,  had  the  secondary  cells  been 
formed  from  it.  After  these  primaiy  cells  have  bui-st,  the 
secondary  cells  contained  in  them  pass  down  the  seminal  tube^ 
to  undergo  the  changes  to  be  afterwards  described. 

The  spmdle-shaped  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  ai-e  large  prinuiry  cells,  two  or  tliree  generally  arisi 
from  a  disc  or  spot  in  the  germinal  membrane.  They  coi 
spond  in  every  respect,  except  in  shape  and  size,  to  tbe 
spherical  primaiy  cells  further  up  the  tube,  and  like  them 
form  in  their  interior  young  or  secondary  cells.  These 
secondary'  cells  originate  in  a  germinal  spot  or  nucleus,  situated 
about  a  third  from  the  attached  extremity  of  the  cell  In 
such  of  the  spindle-shaped  c^lls  as  are  quite  full  of  secondary 
cells,  this  nucleus  cannot  be  seen,  so  that  it  probably  dis- 
appears after  the  primary  cells  have  become  fully  developed— 
that  is,  have  become  full  of  young.  In  such  of  these  elongat 
cells,  again,  a»  am  not  quite  developed,  with  cax'ities  not  en- 
tirely occupied  by  their  progenj^  the  nucleus  may  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  various  stages  of  developments,  with  a  brood 
young  cells  surrounding  it,  and  enclosed  in  a  membrane  carried 
off  by  them  from  the  nucleus  {t^oguni&y 

These  spindle-shaped  primary  cells  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  seminal  duct  differ  from  the  spherical  primary  cells  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  tube,  principally  in  this,  that  when 
the  latter  contain  only  a  limit:ed  number  of  secondary  colls,i 
formed  probably  by  a  single  act  of  nuclear  development,  the 
former  are  filled  by  successive  broods  from  the  nucleus. 

In  Hyas,  when  these  spindle-shaped  cells  project  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  seminal  duct,  instead  of  into  its  cavity, 
the  secondary  cells  pass  ofif  by  a  naiTOw  valvular  orifice  in  its 
attached  extremity,  and  are  replaced  by  others  from  the 
nucleus.  The  cell  in  this  case  has  become  a  secreting  follicle, 
with  an  active  germinal  spot 

The  passage  downwards  of  the  secondary  cells,  both  of  tlie 
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superior  spherical,  and  the  lower  spindle-shaped  primary  ceDs, 
is  retarded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  by  long  slips  or 
bandSj  which  run  up  the  cavity  of  the  duct  and  terminate  by 
free  edges ;  the  direction  of  these  bands  being  opposed  to  the 
flow  of  the  seminal  fluid  downwards. 

These  peculiar  spindle-shaped  cells  or  acini,  although 
present  in  all  the  orders,  are  most  apparent  in  the  Anommira 
and  cuirassed  Maeroura.  In  the  Ti^hinfjulares  and  succeeding 
families  of  Brachyiira,  also  in  lower  families  of  Maeroura^  from 
tke  CryptobranckiaU  genera  and  downwards,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  elongated,  resembling  rather  widened  and  contracted 
portions  of  the  seminal  duct.  The  arrangement  is  similar  in 
the  lower  ortlers — as  in  Stomapoda,  Amphi^mla,  and  Isopoda — 
the  Lamodipoda  being  apparently  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Neither  is  this  structure  found  in  BranchiopodcL,  Entomostracat 
Siphonmtomct,  and  Xiphmura^  in  which  orders  the  structure 
of  the  testis  would  require  for  elucidation  a  separate  inquiry. 

The  secondary  cells,  as  has  already  been  stated,  continue 
to  be  developed  in  their  progress  along  the  seminal  tube.  At 
the  spot  where  they  are  retarded  by  the  folds  at  the  necks  of 
the  spindle*shaped  cells,  they  increase  much  in  size,  from  the 
increased  number  and  size  of  their  contained  cells.  After  this 
no  great  change  takes  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  thinning 
of  the  walls.  In  this  state  they  pass  along  the  narrow  part 
of  the  duct,  or  vas  deferens,  and  are  thrown  during  coitus  into 
the  spermatheca  of  the  female,  there  to  undergo  the  essential 
change  which  is  to  fit  tliem  for  fertilisation  of  the  ova. 

That  this  final  change  can  only  take  place  in  the  sperma- 
theca of  the  female  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for 
precocious  secondary  cells  may  occasionally  be  found  bursting 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  seminal  tube,  and  even  as  high  up  as 
the  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  gi-eater  number,  indeed,  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  whole  of  them,  are  introduced  into  the 
female  before  bursting. 
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After  lying  in  the  spemiatlieca  for  aume  time,  the  wall  ol 
the  secondary  coll  becomes  so  thin  that  it  bursts,  and  allows 
the  young  ceils  to  escape.  These  tertiary  cells  contain,  and 
are,  the  formative  cells  of  the  spermatozoa.  In  the  higher 
Crustacea,  Brach^iway  they  each  contain  one  or  more  si>enna- 
tozoa,  in  the  Macmura  one  only.  The  spermatozoal  cells  are 
nucleated  when  they  first  burst  from  the  secondaiy  cells,  and 
shortly  the  head  of  the  spermato^ioa  is  found  to  correspond  to 
the  nucleus. 

The  semiual  iluid  in  all  the  species  of  Macroura  is  very 
peculiar,  the  tertiary  cells  being  in  all  cases  armed  with  three 
long  slender  setae*  They  ai-e  oblong,  and  dilated  at  the 
armed  extremity.  They  are  developed  singly  within  their 
parent  cells ;  sometimes,  however,  two  may  be  obsened  in 
one  cell.  These  parent  or  secondarj^  cells  are  oblong,  and 
bulge  slightly  in  the  middle.  After  they  have  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  spindle-shaped  cteca  {Galaihea),  the  three 
seta?  of  the  tertiary  cell  expand,  and  the  cells  begin  their 
descent  In  the  progress  downwards,  the  miarmed  extremity 
acquires  a  small  nucleated  spot,  and  in  many  instances  small 
spherical  cells  are  thrown  off  from  this,  which  are  quaternary, 
and  probably  spennatozoal  cells.  In  the  cuirassed  and  digging 
Macrmira  these  tertiarj'  cells  are  all  armed  with  three  set«, 
many  times  longer  than  the  body  of  the  cell.  In  the  prawn 
these  setic  are  short  and  truncated. 

Thioughout  the  whole  course  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
seminal  tube  there  may  hn  observed  during  tlic  active  state 
of  the  gland,  and  while  the  seminal  cells  are  being  produced^ 
a  large  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  in  smdl  iiTegular 
masses  floating  among  the  cells  in  an  aqueous  fluid.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  the  cells  derive  their  nourishment 
fi-om  this  matter. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,,  where  the  cells  are  small 

•  ^'olJ  Sii'bold  iu  Miiller  8  Archn\  1836. 
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and  comparatively  few  in  number,  this  matter  is  in  small 
quantity ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  where  the  cells 
are  more  numerous,  more  developed,  and  in  a  more  active 
condition,  it  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Still  lower 
down  in  the  vas  deferens,  where  the  cells  are  in  a  state  of 
satiety,  and  are  in  fact  absorbing  principally  their  own  external 
wall,  preparatoiy  to  bursting,  it  again  diminishes  in  quantity, 
and  disappears. 

This  albuminous  matter  would  appear  to  result  from  the 
debris  of  dissolved  cells.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the 
Brackyv/ra  than  in  the  other  forms  of  Crustacea,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  abundance  of  seminal  cells.* 

a  D.  S.  G. 

*  An  abstract  of  more  extended  observations  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
was  published  in  the  Ed.  Phil.  JawirwU,  October  1843. 
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XXVIL— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SEROUS 
MEMBRANES. 


A  PORTION  of  the  human  pleura  or  peritoneuin  will  be  found 
to  consist,  from  its  free  surface  inwards,  of  a  layer  of  nucleated 
scales,  of  a  germinal  membrane,*  and  of  the  sub-serous 
areolar  texture  intermixed  with  occasional  elastic  fibres. 
The  bloodvessels  of  the  serous  membrane  ramify  in  the 
areolar  texture. 

There  is  one  stratum  only  of  the  nucleated  scales  in  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  serous  membrane.  This  layer  con- 
ceals the  germinal  membrane,  which  can  only  be  detected 
after  the  removal  of  the  scales. 

The  germinal  membrane  does  not  in  general  show  the 
lines  of  junction  of  its  component  flattened  cells.  These 
appear  to  be  elongated  in  the  form  of  ribbons — their  nuclei, 
or  the  germinal  spots  of  the  membrane,  being  elongated,  ex* 
panded  at  one  extremity,  pointed  at  the  other,  and  somewhat 
bent  upon  themselves.  The  direction  of  these  flattened  cells 
and  nuclei  is  the  same  in  any  one  part  of  the  membrane,  this 
direction  being  in  general  parallel  to  the  subjacent  blorni- 
vessels,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  exist  in  great 
nimibers.  The  germinal  spots  are  bright  and  crystalline,  and 
may,  or  may  not,  according  to  their  conditiou,  contain  smaller 
cells  in  their  interior.    They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 

•  I  stated  thii  fact  in  mj  Paper  on  tbe  Inteatinftl  Villi,  in  tlie  Ed.  Phil. 
Jounml^  July  1S22.  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman,  in  their  PhynoUtrfy  «/ 
JVan,  have  d»«crilwd  ths  i«me  meRibrmti*  in  the  seroiw  t<3rtnre. 
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the  fibres  of  the  areolar  texture,  or  with  elastic  filaments,  or 
with  the  nuclei  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  subserous 
texture,  or  with  paler,  ovoidal,  somewhat  indLstinct  cells, 
scattered  throughout  that  texture,  and  which  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  cominon  areolar  fibres. 

These  flattened  ribbon-shaped  scales,  and  bright  ciystalline 
nuclei,  which  form  the  germinal  or  basement  membrane  of 
the  serous  coat  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  objects  de- 
scribed by  Valentin,*  Pappenheira,t  and  Henie,  J  and  named 
by  the  latter  nucleated  fibres. 

In  inflamed  or  aged  serous  membranes,  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  detect  this  membrane,  or  even  the  superimposed 
scales.  The  germinal  membrane  in  such  instances  appears  to 
break  up  into  areolar  texture,  and  to  assimilate  itself  to  the 
buTSSB  mucosae,  or  the  ordinary  enlarged  areolae  of  the  areolar 
texture. 

If  these  germinal  centres  be  the  sources  of  all  the  scales 
of  the  superficial  layer,  each  centre  being  the  source  of  the 
scales  of  its  own  compartment,  then  the  matter  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  these  during  their  development  must 
pass  from  the  capillary  vessels  to  each  of  the  centres  acted  on 
by  forces  whose  centres  of  action  are  the  germinal  spots ; 
each  of  the  scales,  after  being  detached  from  its  parent  centre, 
deriving  its  nourishment  by  its  own  inherent  powers. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  highly  vascular 
fringes  and  processes  of  the  synovial  membranes  as  more 
active  in  the  formation  of  epithelium,  and  therefore  more 
closely  allied  to  the  secreting  organs,  than  other  portions  of 
these  membranes.  If  this  be  the  case,  Clopton  Havers  §  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  ideas  regarding  the  functions  of  these 


t  PAppenheitrii  Zur  KetUniM  der  F^rdnuuni^t  180^. 
t  Hfiile,  Anatomic  Allgtmein*. 
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vascular  fringes.  Tliey  are  situated  where  they  cannot  intei 
i'vTd  with  the  motions  of  the  joint  They  hang  into  those^ 
parts  of  the  caWty  best  fitted  for  containing  and  acting  as 
reservoirs  of  synovia ;  and  their  high  vascularity,  and  the 
pulpy  nature  of  their  serous  covering,  tend  to  strengthen  this 
opinion. 

The  phenomena  attending  inflammator}'  action  of  the 
membranes  are  highly  interesting.  The  capillaries  are  all  on 
one  side  of  the  membrane,  and  yet  tlie  serum  and  lymph  are 
on  the  other.  The  capillary  vessels  in  healthy  action  have 
no  power  in  themselves  of  throwing  out  any  of  their  contents. 
They  do  not  secrete  in  virtue  of  any  power  inherent  in  them- 
selves. Do  they  acquire  this  power  during  inflammation? 
Or  will  any  of  the  hypotheses  of  effusion  account  for  the 
lymph  and  serum  being  on  the  free  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane^  and  so  little,  if  any,  in  the  subserous  textures  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  account  for  phenomena  of  this  kind  by  referring 
them  to  actions  of  the  extreme  vessels.  We  must  look  for 
an  explanation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  forces  which  naturally  exist  in  the  extravascular  portions 
of  the  inflamed  part.* 

*  *'Thn  primary  ulmnge/'  in  mflammatiou,   *' is  in  the  vital  a^niitst^ 
coramon  to  tlie  solids  and  fluids^  aud  urting  cWefly  in  that  purt  of  the  systc^j 
where  the  solids  and  fluids  are  moat  intuimtoly  mixed,  and  are  continu&llj 
iuiercliauging  ]>iirticl(%  " — Alison's  (hUlinca  of  Physiology  and  Paiholo^^ 
437. 
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XXYTIL—STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC 
GLAKDS.— (Plate  V.) 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  afferent  communicate 
in  the  interior  of  the  Ijinphatic  j^lands  with  the  elTereut 
vessels.  These  glands,  indeed^  consist  of  a  dense  network  of 
l}Tnphatics,  in  the  meaht3S  of  which  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
nervea  ramify.  Much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  nature  of  the  communication  between  the 
afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  and  no  definite  idea  is  enter- 
tained regarding  the  parenchyma  of  these  organs. 

We  know  that  an  efferent  lymphatic,  before  it  enters  a 
gland,  consists  of  an  external  tunic  of  filamentous  texture,  a 
middle  tunic  of  fibrous  text\ire,  and  an  internal  layer  of  epi- 
thelium 

Immediately  after  the  branches,  into  which  the  afferent 
vessel  divides,  have  penetrated  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  they 
lose  their  external  tunic.  For  a  short  distance,  indeed,  until 
they  have  begun  to  anastomose  with  one  another,  a  very  thin 
external  tunic,  accompanied  by  a  little  fat,  is  still  ohserv^ahle. 
This  fat  is  continuous  with  the  layer  of  adipose  texture  which 
generally  exists  immediately  un<ler  the  capside  of  the  gland, 
and  through  which  the  lymphatics  must  pass  to  and  from  the 
organ. 

The  branches  of  the  extra-glandular  IjTuphatics,  then, 
which  pass  to  and  from  the  glands^  possess  a  veiy  thin  inter- 
nal tunic  ;  but  the  network  of  intra-glandular  lymphatics 
which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  gland  itstdl^  presents  no 
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external  coat  The  external  tunic  of  the  extra-glandtdar 
lymphatics — the  afierent  aud  efferent  vessels — appears  to 
leave  them  almost  entirely  at  their  entrance  and  exit  from 
the  organ,  and  by  passing  on  to  the  surface  of  the  gland  forms 
its  capsule. 

This  capsule  is  moderately  strong,  somewhat  smooth  on 
its  free*  more  filamentous  on  its  attached  surface,  sending  in- 
wards from  the  latter  the  processes  already  described,  -^hich 
not  only  support  the  larger  branches  of  the  vesaela  before, 
they  anastomose,  but  also  bind  together  and  strengthen  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  The  larger  trunks  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  as  they  pass  through  the  capsule,  and  plunge  into  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  cany  along  with  t!iem  also  a  certain 
quantity  of  filamentous  texture,  which  is  derived  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  ia  continuous  with  the 
processes  which  surround  the  larger  lymphatic  branches. 

Tlie  middle  or  fibrous  tunic  of  the  extra-glandular  lympli- 
atica,  also  begins  to  disappear  after  these  vessels  have  pene- 
trated the  capsule  of  the  gland  It  is  still  sufficiently  ap-' 
parent  on  the  lymphatics  near  the  surface  of  the  organ,  but 
is  met  with  sparingly  towards  the  centre.  Different  glands, 
however,  differ  in  this  respect ;  the  human  intra-glandiilar 
l}'TDphatics  appearing  to  me  to  retain  more  of  their  fibrous 
tunic  than  those  in  the  more  granular  and  developed  mesen- 
teric glands  of  the  dog  and  seal. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  changes  which  the  internal  tunic  of 
the  intra-glandular  lymphatics  undergoes^  that  I  shall  now 
more  particularly  direct  attention,  as  the-se  have  hitherto 
escaped  observation,  and  as  upon  them  depend  those  appear- 
ances and  peculiarities  which  are  yet  unexplained. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  internal  tunic,  and  afterwards  its 
arrangement 

If  this  tunic  be  traced  from  the  afferent  lymphatics,  in 
which  it  presents  the  usual  structure,  into  the  branches  im- 
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mediately  after  they  have  penetrated  the  capsule  of  the  gland, 
it  is  found  to  become  thicker  and  more  opaque.  In  the  short 
dilated  aiiaatomosing  branchea  wliieh  form  the  intra-glandular 
network  this  tunic  has  become  ao  thick  and  opaque,  that  the 
vessels  will  no  longer  transmit  the  light,  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  stuffed  full  of  a  granular  matter.  When  these  thickened 
and  dilated  vessels  are  cut,  torn,  or  broken,  so  as  to  display 
their  stmcture,  it  may  be  observed  that  two  parts  enter  into 
their  composition — an  extremely  fine  external  membrane,  and 
a  thick  granular  substance,  wMoh  lines  the  membrane. 

The  external  membrane  is  extremely  thin  and  transparent 
In  its  substance  there  are  arranged,  at  regular  distances, 
ovoidal  bodies,  so  placed  that  their  long  diameters  are  all  in 
the  same  direction.  The  distance  of  these  bodies  from  one 
another  is  somewhat  greater  than  their  long  diameters.  They 
are  imbedded  in  the  substance,  and  form  a  part  of  the  mem- 
brane. They  are  hollow,  and  contain  one  or  more  rounded 
vesicles  grouped  together  in  their  interior.  I  have  seen 
portions  of  this  membrane,  after  it  has  been  acted  upon  by 
acetic  acid,  present  an  appearance  of  being  broken  up  into 
flat  semi-transparent  scales,  united  by  their  edges — ^each  scale 
consisting  of  one  of  the  nucleated  ovoidal  bodies,  and  a 
portion  of  the  surrounding  membrane. 

The  thick  granular  substance  which  is  attached  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  membrane  just  described,  is  composed 
entirely  of  nucleated  particles,  closely  packed  together,  and 
cohering  to  one  another.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  of 
granular  substance  is  ao  considerable  as  to  render  the  vessel, 
of  which  it  is  a  pai-t,  almost  opaque,  encroaching  on  its  cavity, 
and  leaving  a  comparatively  narrow  canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle.  This  canal  appears  to  be  somewhat 
irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  exuberance  of  the 
granular  substance  in  some  spots,  and  its  deficiency  in  others. 
This  circumstance  also  accounts  for  tbe  greater  transparency 
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of  the  vessels  at  certaiu  parts  of  their  extent.  The  canal  is 
not  lined  by  a  membrane,  but  appears  to  me  to  be  irregularly 
pierced  through  the  granular  substance,  the  projections  and 
hollows  of  which,  as  well  as  the  superficial  layer  of  its  nucle- 
ated particles,  being  freely  bathed  by  the  lymph  and  chyle. 

The  nucleated  particles  are  ou  an  avera^jfc  about  the  5000th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  spherical,  and  contain  a 
nucleus,  which  consists  of  one  or  more  particles.  Their  walls 
are  very  distinct,  especially  after  being  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
which  reduces  their  size  somewhat,  without  dissolving  or 
breaking  them  up. 

The  layer  of  particles  which  has  now  been  described  is 
thickest  in  the  lymphatics  towards  the  centre  of  the  gland. 
If  it  be  examined  in  either  direction  towartls  the  afferent  or 
efferent  branches,  it  will  be  found  to  become  thinner,  and,  at 
last,  to  be  continuous  with  the  layer  of  flat  epithelium-scal< 
of  the  extra-glandular  lymphatics. 

The  anatoniit"4il  relations  of  the  membmne^  and  its  layerj 
of  nucleated  particles,  are  identical  with  those  which  charac-' 
terise  the  primary  cells  or  membrane,  and  the  secondary  or 
secreting  cells  of  certain  glands.  The  oval  vesicles  in  the 
substance  of  the  membrane  are  germinal  spots  or  centres  of  ^ 
nutrition,  and  the  membrane  is  a  germinal  membrane.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  spots  on  the  membrane  to  l>e  the 
sources  from  which  the  germs  of  the  nucleated  jiarticles  of 
the  thiclc  layer  are  derived.  These  spots  are  doubtless  in  a 
state  of  constant  activity  in  all  lymphatic  glands,  but  must 
be  called  into  much  more  vigorous  action  periodically  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  during  the  passage  of  the  chyle.  If  this 
be  the  case,  these  spots  must  exert  a  force  by  which  matter 
is  abstracted  from  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  neighbour- 
ing capiUaries,  for  tlie  purpose  of  developing  a  steady  succes- 
sion of  nucleated  particles. 

Tlic  urrangement  in  the  substance  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
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of  this  liigMy-developed  portion  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
vessels,  or,  in  other  wartls,  the  mode  in  which  the  afferent 
communicate  with  the  eflferent  lymphatics,  I  have  found  to 
coincide  with  the  account  usually  given  of  it  The  terminal 
bi-anchea  of  the  afferent  form  a  more  or  less  dense  network 
with  the  radicals  of  the  efferent  lymphatics.  The  question 
which  has  been  so  often  agitated,  as  to  whether  cavities  exist, 
intermediate  between  the  two  sets  of  lymphatics,  is  not  one 
of  much  importance.  Some  lymphatic  glands,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  stated,  exhibit,  after  injection  with  mercury, 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  Ijrmphatic  vessels ;  others,  again,  a 
mass  of  apparently  intermediate  cells ;  and  Cruikshank  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  occasionally,  when  the  mercury  first 
passes  through  a  gland,  cells  only  may  appear,  but  after  the 
injection  has  been  pushed  a  little  further,  vessels  full  of  mer- 
cury may  suddenly  present  themselves,* 

These  various  appearances  may  be  explained  by  the 
following  facts  : — In  some  lymphatic  glands  the  meshes  are 
elongated,  iu  which  case  no  force  short  of  what  is  sufficient 
to  burst  the  vessels  can  obliterate  the  vascular  appearance. 
The  intra-glandular  lymphatics,  like  those  in  other  parts,  are 
liable  to  be  over-distended  with  injections,  or  by  their  own 
contents^  so  that  short  vessels  or  rounded  meshes,  more 
especially  after  great  distension,  assume  the  appearance  of 
globular  cavities. 

There  is  another  apparently  cellular  appearance,  which  is 
not  met  with  in  the  human  IjTnphatic  glands^  but  in  some  of 
the  lower  mammals,  which  is  produced  by  another  cause — the 
partial  or  entire  obliteration  of  some  of  the  meshes,  so  as  to 
produce  cavities  more  or  less  extended,  with  bars  or  threads 
passing  from  wall  to  wall,  the  Ijonphatics  opening  into  them. 
This  is  the  conversion  of  a  network  of  lymphatics  into  cavities 

•  Cniiksliank,  The  Anatmny  ^/  tJu  Ahaorhmq  Vtsath  of  tht  Unman  Btydtj, 
pag«82. 
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and  connecting  tlireads,  by  a  process  of  absorption  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  to  describe  as  occurring  in  the  placental 
decidua.* 

The  external  surfaces  of  the  intra-glandular  lymphatics 
are  closely  applied  to  one  another.  They  are  strengthened 
here  and  there  by  fibrona  bundles,  the  remains  of  the  middle 
tunic.  Tltese  fibres  are  most  distinct  towards  the  surface  of 
the  glands,  and  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  one 
lymphatic  with  another ;  and  when  viewed  in  thin  sections 
seem  to  form  arches  inclosing  circular  or  oval  spaces,  like  the 
fibrous  matrix  of  the  human  kidney. 

The  description  usually  given  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
bloodvessels  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  sufficiently  correct 
The  ultimate  capillaries,  as  I  have  observed,  do  not  ramify  in 
the  substance  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  intra-glandular 
lymphatics,  but  are  merely  in  contact  with  its  external  surface. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  ultimate  ducts  of  the  true 
secreting  glands. 

The  capillary  network  wJiich  surrounds  the  intra-glandular 
lymphatics  is  as  fine  as  that  which  supplies  the  ultimate 
secreting  ducts,  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  both,  to  aETord 
matter  for  the  continued  formation  of  secreting  epithelium  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  germinal  membmne. 

The  structure  I  have  described  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactory  evidence — 

1.  Tliat  the  lymphatic  glands  are  merely  networks  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  deprived  of  all  their  tunics  but  the  internal, 
the  epithelium  of  which  is  highly  developed  for  the  per- 
formance of  particular  functions. 

2,  That  these  peculiar  lymphatics  are  supplied  with  a  fine 
capillary  network,  to  supply  matter  for  the  continual  renovation 
of  the  epitheliunL 

*  See  page  467. 
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XXIX.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN 
PLACENTA.— (Plates  V.  VI.) 

I. — OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TUFTS  AITO  VILLI  OF  THE 
PLACENTA. 

1. — Of  the  Configturation  of  the  Tufts, 

A  PLACENTAL  tuft  lesembles  a  tree.  It  consists  of  a  trunk, 
of  primary  branches,  and  of  secondary  branches  or  terminal 
villi,  which  are  attached  as  solitary  villi  to  the  sides  of  the 
primaiy  branches,  and  to  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  in  which 
case  they  generally  present  a  digitated  arrangement  The 
viUus,  when  solitary,  is  cylindrical,  or  slightly  flattened,  or 
somewhat  club-shaped ;  when  digitated,  each  division  may  be 
much  flattened,  or  is  then  generally  heart-shaped.  The 
digitated  villi  are  only  solitary  villi  grouped  together  at  the 
extremity  of  a  primary  branch. 

2. — Of  the  External  Membrane  of  the  Tufts, 

The  trunk,  the  primary  branches,  and  the  terminal  villi  of 
the  tuft  are  covered  by  a  veiy  fine  transparent  membrane, 
apparently  devoid  of  any  structura  This  membrane  may  be 
described  as  bounding  the  whole  tuft,  passing  from  the  trunk 
to  the  branches,  and  from  these  to  the  villi,  the  free  extremities 
of  which  it  closely  covers.  Its  free  surface  is  smooth  and 
glistening — ^its  attached  surface  is  somewhat  rough.* 

*  Professor  Reid,  "  On  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Bloodyessels  of  the 
Mother  to  those  of  the  Foetus  in  the  Hnman  Speciea" — Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journal, 
1841,  page  7. 
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1^.— Of  the  External  Cells  of  the  Villi 

Immediately  under  the  membrane  just  deacribed  is  a  layer 
of  cells  *  Tliey  tire  flattened  spheroids,  slightly  quadrilateral 
in  outline,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed  together. 
When  a  tiiflt  is  viewed  in  proiile,  under  compression,  its  edges 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  double  line,  which  leads  the 
observer  to  suppose  that  its  bomichng  membrane  is  double, 
with  the  cells  juat  described  situated  between  the  two  lamiuEe. 
In  the  space  betft^een  the  two  lines,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  may 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  dark  oval  spots,  and  the  septa  fonned 
by  the  walls  of  contiguous  cells  are  also  \isible. 

At  variable  distances  the  space  between  the  two  lines 
widens  out  into  a  triangidar  fonn,  the  base  towards  the  external 
membrane,  the  apex  towards  the  centre  of  the  villus.  This 
wider  space  is  produced  by  a  larger  group  of  cells,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  passing  off  from  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
The  groups  of  cells  I  am  now  describing  are  germinal  spots. 
They  are  the  centres  from  which  new  cells  are  constantly 
passing  off,  to  supply  the  loss  of  those  which  have  disappeared 
in  the  performance  of  their  important  function. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  I  am  inclined 
to  beheve  that  a  fine  membrane  lines  the  internal  aspect  of  the 
layer  of  cells.  I  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  it ;  but  the  very 
sharp  outline  in  a  profile  view  of  a  villus  confirms  me  in  ray 
belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a  membrane. 


4. — Of  tji€  Internal  Memhrarie  of  the  Villus, 

When  a  villus,  imder  gentle  compression,  is  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  there  is  perceived  under  the  structures 
already    described,   and    immediately  bounding    the    blood- 

*  Mr.  DiUrymple,  *'On  the  Strncture  of  the  Placenta/'— J/«rf.  Chir.  Trans. 
LondoDt  vol.  xxv.  po^es  23,  24. 
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vessels,  and  other  ports  to  be  afterwards  examined,  a 
membrane  finer  and  more  transparent  tban  the  exteraal 
membrane,  but  strong  and  firm  in  its  textiira  Tbis  membrane- 
is  most  distinctly  seen  when  it  pa^^ses  from  one  loop  or  coil' 
of  the  bloodvessel  of  the  villus  on  to  another.  It  separates 
very  easily  from  the  internal  siirface  of  the  layer  of  external 
cells.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  attached  to  this 
layer,  but  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  spaces  which  frequently 
exist  between  them,  even  in  villi  which  have  uudergoBe  no 
violence,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fluid  matter,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  aftenvarda  considered  Be  this  as  it  may, 
pressure  very  easily  separates  this  membrane  from  the  external 
cells— the  latter  invariably  remaining  attached  to  the  external 
membrane,  the  former  continuing  in  every  instance  closely 
rolled  round  the  internal  structures  of  the  villus,  and  fallowing 
them  in  all  their  changes  of  position. 

6.-0/ the  Bloodvessels  of  the  Tufts. 

Within  the  intenial  membrane,  and  imbedded  in  structures 
to  be  afterwards  described,  are  situated  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  tuft.  These  vessels  are  branches  of  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  veins. 

In  the  trunk  of  the  tuft,  the  artery  graduaDy  diminishes 
and  the  vein  increases  in  size.  In  some  of  the  primary 
branches  the  same  relation  holds.  In  others  of  the  primary 
branches,  and  in  aJI  the  villi,  the  vessel  retains  the  same  mean 
diameter  throughout.  This  species  of  bloodvessel,  although 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  either  artery  or  vein,  cannot  never- 
theless be  denominated,  in  precise  anatomical  language,  a 
capillary.  It  differs  torn  artery  and  vein  in  retaining 
throughout  the  same  mean  diameter  ;  and  from  the  capillary, 
properly  bo  called,  in  its  greater  calibre,  containing  four  or  six 
blood-discs  abreasi  It  is  also  pecidiar  in  exhibiting  sudden 
constrictions  and  dilatations,  like  an  intestine. 
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These  changes  in  form  are  most  remarkable  at  the  spottfj 
where  the  vessel  makes  sudden  turns,  coils,  or  convolutions, 
like  a  capillary,  however,  this  vessel  may  divide  and  again 
become  single,  and  may  send  off  a  division  to  a  vessel  of  the 
same  kind.  All  sucli  divisions  and  anastomosing  vessels^, 
however,  preserve  the  same  mean  dianieter,  and  are  in  this 
respect  distinguisliable  from  arterial  and  venous  branches. 

As  regards  the  general  an-angement  of  the  vessels,  it  may 
be  observed  that — 

1.  One  vessel  may  enter  a  villus,  and,  returning  on  itaelfi 
leave  it  again. 

2.  Two  vessels  may  enter  a  villus,  may  anastomose,  and 
leave  it  in  one  or  two  divisions. 

3.  One  or  more  may  enter,  may  each  separate  into  two 
or  more  divisions,  which  may  reunite  and  leave  the  villus  as 
they  entered. 

Many  other  modifications  occur,  but  the  general  ride  is, 
that  one  vessel  enters  and  leaves  the  villus  without  dividing. 

As  regards  the  particular  ari'angements  of  the  vessels 
within  the  villus,  we  recognise  those  leading  varieties  :■ — 

1.  The  simple  loop,  a  vessel  turning  closely  on  itself. 

2.  The  open  loop,  a  vessel  turning  on  itself,  but  leaving  a 
space  within  the  loop. 

3.  The  wavy  loop,  resembling  the  first,  except  that  the 
vessel  is  wavy  instead  of  being  direct 

4  The  wavy  open  loops. 

5.  The  contorted  loop,  the  contortion  being  generally  at 
the  extremity  or  sling  of  the  loop  ;  the  Hmbs  of  the  loop 
being  straight  or  wa\'y  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  various  modifications  which  arise  from  combina- 
tions of  the  five  foregoing  forms^  in  single,  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  or  anastomosing  loops.  The  most  common  forms 
are  the  simple  and  contorted  loop.  The  simple  loop  and  the 
w^avy  loop  are  found  in  cylindrical  villi.     The  open  loop  and 
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the  wavy  open  loop,  occur  in  the  flattened  and  hejut-shaped 
villi.  The  contorted  and  other  varieties  of  loops  exist  in  the 
clnb-shaped  and  tuberose  villi* 

Lastly,  It  must  be  stated  as  a  fact  first  recorded  and 
represented  by  Professor  Weber,  confirraed  by  the  observations 
of  Mr.  John  Dahymple,  and  to  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can 
testify,  that  the  same  peculiar  vessel,  or  umbilical  capillary, 
may  enter  and  retire  from  two  or  more  villi  before  it  becomes 
continuous  with  a  vein. 


6.-0/  the  internal  Cells  of  the  Villus, 

Within  the  intemd  membrane,  and  on  the  exteraal 
surface  of  the  umbOical  capillaries,  are  cells  wliich  I  !iave 
named  the  inteiiial  cells  of  the  tuft.  When  the  vessels  are 
engoi^ed,  these  ceUs  are  seen  with  difficulty.  WTien  the 
vessels  are  moderately  distended,  and  the  internal  membrane 
separated  from  the  external  cells  by  moderate  pressure,  the 
cells  now  under  consideration  come  into  view.  Tliey  are  best 
seen  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  internal  membrane  and  the 
retiring  angles  formed  by  the  coils  and  loops  of  the  vesseU, 
and  in  the  vacant  spaces  formed  by  these  loops.  These  cells  are 
egg-shaped,  liighly  transparent,  and  are  defined  by  the  instru- 
ment with  difliculty ;  but  their  nuclei  are  easily  perceived. 
They  appear  to  be  filled  with  a  transparent  highly  refractive 
matter.     This  system  of  cells  fills  the  whole  space  which 

*  Mr.  DalrjTiipk,  in  his  pa|)er  on  the  PlacentA,  in  the  M&l.  Chir.  TraM.^ 
has  described  with  great  accuracy  the  manner  in  which  the  fetal  vesseU  Tamiiy 
and  coil  in  the  tidlta  of  the  placenta,  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.iliymple  for 
Bpeniniens  of  his  injectiotia  of  Ihe  phiccnta  ;  and  to  Dr.  John  Keid,  for  a  fwrtion 
of  a  placenta  injected  by  Fr of esflor  Weber  of  Leipsic,  and  have  satijsG.ed  nijself 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  deseripliona  given  by  these  anatomists.  My  own  ohscr- 
vatione  have  been  made  on  the  unprepart^d  placenta.  The  drawings  of  the 
foetaJ  resnelB  in  Dr.  Reid'a  paper  are  plans,  as  the  only  point  he  was  anxions 
to  estiblieh  was,  that  the  viUi  terminated  in  blunt  extremities  unconnected  by 
celliilar  or  other  textures,  the  foetal  veasehi  returning  upon  themselTes. — Keid, 
in  Edinburgh  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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intervenes  between  the  internal  nienibmne  of  the  villus  and 
the  vessels,  and  gives  to  this  part  of  the  organ  a  mottled 
appearance. 


II. — OF  THE  VILLI  OF  THE  CHORION. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  take  their  origin,  I 
may  state,  that  as  soon  as  tliey  are  distinctly  formed,  they 
present  a  structure  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  repre- 
sented and  described  by  Kaspail  *  Seiler,t  and  others. 

The  substance  of  the  tufts  consists  of  nucleated  cella. 
These  cells  are  of  different  sizes.  The  smaller  are  situated, 
some  in  the  interior,  others  in  the  spaces  between  the  latter. 
The  cavities  of  the  larger  cells  are  full  of  a  granular  fluid. 
The  surface  of  the  tufts  is  bounded  by  a  fine  but  very  distinct 
membrane,  which,  when  minutely  examined,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  flattened  cells  united  by  their  edges. 

The  free  extremity  of  each  villus  of  the  tuft  is  bulbous. 
The  cells  which  constitute  this  swelling  are  aiTanged  round  a 
central  spot.  They  are  transparent  and  refractive,  apparently 
from  not  containing  the  same  granular  matter  as  the  cells  of 
the  rest  of  the  villus  and  tuft.  However  short  a  villus  may 
be,  it  invariably  presents  a  bidbous  extremity,  with  the 
peculiar  cellular  arrangement  already  described.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  side^  of  the  stems  of  the  tuft^  swellings  of  a 
similar  structure  may  be  seen.  Each  of  these  swellings  is 
the  commencement  of  a  new  villus  or  stem,  which,  as  it 
elongates,  carries  forward  on  its  extremity  the  swelling  from 
wliich  it  ai'ose. 

These  gixtups  of  cells  in  the  bulbous  extremities  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion,  and  in  the  swellings  on  the  sides  of  their 

*  RftapAiL     Chmm  Organtquf. 

f  Scfler.      OtHrmuU^  nnd  dm  Ei  des  Mentckai  in  den  erden  Seki 
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stems,  are  tlie  germinal  spots  of  the  villi.  Tlioy  are  the  aetivo 
agents  iu  the  formatiou  of  these  parts.  The  viUus  ekm^ates 
by  the  addition  of  cells  to  its  extremity,  the  cells  passing  ofl' 
from  the  genninal  spot,  and  the  spot  receiliiig  on  the  extremity 
of  the  villus,  as  the  latter  elongates  by  the  additions  which 
it  receives  from  it 

The  bulbous  extremities  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  are  not 
only  the  formative  agents  of  tliese  parts,  but  are  also  all  alonjr^ 
hut  principally  after  the  villi  have  become  well  developed, 
their  functional  agents  also.  They  arc  to  tlie  ovum  what  tlie 
spongioles  are  to  the  plant — ^^they  supply  it  with  nourishment 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

Up  to  a  certain  periml  of  gestation,  the  chorion  and  it^s  villi 
contain  uo  bloodvessels.  Bloodvessels  first  appear  in  these 
parts  when  the  allantois  reaches  and  applies  itself  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  chorion.  The  umbilical 
vessels  then  communicate  with  the  substance  of  tlic  villi,  and 
Ijecome  continuous  with  loops  in  their  interior.  Those  villi  in 
which  the  bloodvessels  do  not  undergo  any  further  develop- 
ment^ as  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  become  more  widely 
separated,  and  lose  their  importance  in  the  economy.  The 
viUi,  again,  in  which  vessels  form,  in  comiection  with  the 
umbilical  vessels,  increase  iu  number,  and  undergo  certain 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  elements,  so 
as  to  become  the  internal  structures  of  tlie  tufU  of  the 
placenta,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  Memoir,  The 
villi  of  the  chorion  always  retain  their  cellular  structure.  As 
the  bloodvessels  increase  in  size  the  cells  dimmish  in  numl>er  ; 
but  are  always  found  surrounding  the  terminal  loop  of  vessels 
in  the  situation  of  the  germinal  spot.  The  fine  membrane, 
which  was  formerly  described  as  bounding  the  villus  of  the 
chorion,  always  remains  at  the  free  extremities  of  the  villi  of 
the  placenta  ;  but  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  latter  it 
coalesces  with  the  contained  cells. 
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The  conversion  into  fibrous  texture  of  the  membrane  and 
cells  of  the  stems  and  biiinches  of  the  tuft  of  the  chorion, 
forms  the  tough  white  fibrous  trunk  aud  branches  of  the  t\ 
of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  ;  in  each  of  which  runs  a 
bi-anch  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein  ;  and  the  fine  meni- 
bnine  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  with  its  contained  cells  and 
terminal  bloodloops,  still  persistent  at  the  extremities  of  the 
villi,  are  the  internal  membrane,  the  internal  cells,  and  the 
bloodloops  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  Memoir. 


irL— OF  THE   MATERNAL  PORTION   OF   THE  PLACENTA, 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  presents  on  its  free 
surface  the  orifices  of  numerous  cylindrical  follicles  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  In 
the  spaces  between  these  follicles  the  bloodvessels  form 
dense  capillary  net- work. 

From  the  observations  of  Professors  Weber  and  Sharpey,* 
it  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  when  impregnation  has 
taken  place,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  swells,  and 
becomes  lax,  that  its  follicles  increase  in  size,  and  secrete  a 
granular  matter,  and  that  the  capillaries  increase  in  a  propoi^ 
tLonal  degrea  "In  a  uterus,"  says  Dr.  Sharpey,  "supposed 
to  have  been  recently  impregnated,  and  in  which  the  vessels 
had  been  minutely  injected  with  vermilion,  the  lining  mem- 
brane, or  commencing  decidua,  appeared  eveiywhere  pervaded 
by  a  net-work  of  bloodvessels,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
tubular  glands  were  seen,  their  white  epithelium  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  surrounding  redness."  It  must  have  been 
from  a  uterus  in  this  condition  that  Von  Baer  took  the  sketch 
of  tlie  structure  of  the  commencing  decidua,  which  has  been 
copied  by  Wagner  in  his  Icoius  Physiol^kw,  Von  Baer  and 
Wagner,  however,  have  mistaken  the  enlarged  follicles  for 

•  Miillers  Phijsiolo^^  pdge  1674. 
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papLQa%  and  have  represented  the  capillary  loops  in  a  maimer 
luuch  too  foriuai  I  liave  examined  a  utenis  which  was  in  a 
state  described  by  Dr.  Sharpey.  There  was  a  well-formed 
corpus  hitenm  in  one  of  the  ovaries  ;  the  decidua  had  appeared 
on  its  internal  surface,  and  presented  in  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  luanner  the  orifices  of  the  follicles,  and  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  interfollicular  spaces.  The  follicles^  bounded  by 
their  germinal  membrane,  were  turgid  with  their  epithelial 
contents.  The  interfollicular  spaces  in  which  the  capillaries 
formed  a  net- work  with  polygonal  or  rounded  meshes,  was 
occupied  by  a  texture  which  consisted  entii'ely  of  nucleated 
particles.  This  is  the  tissue  represented  by  Von  Baer  and 
Wagner,  described  by  them  as  surrounding  what  they  supposed 
to  be  uterine  papillte,  and  considered  by  them  as  decidua.  The 
free  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  was  covered  by 
a  membrane  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  continuous  with  the 
germinal  membrane  of  the  follicles. 

Dr,  Sharp ey  has  not  described  this  interfollicular  sub* 
stance,  as  his  attention  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  follicles.  As,  however,  it  is  to  tliis  interfollicular  sub- 
stance, as  much  as  to  the  enlargement  of  the  follicles  them- 
selves, that  the  mucous  membrane  owes  it3  increased  thickness, 
it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

A  uterus  in  the  condition  which  has  just  been  described, 
is  said  to  be  lined  with  the  decidua,  consisting,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  an  interfollicular  cellular  substance,  and  of  an  ex- 
tended net-work  of  capillary  bloodvessels* 

About  the  time  at  which  the  ovum  reaches  tlie  utenis,  the 
developed  mucous  membrane  or  decidua  begins  to  secrete, 
the  08  ut«ri  becomes  plugged  up  by  this  secietiou,  %vhere  it 
assumes  the  fonn  of  elongated  epithelial  cells ;  the  cavity  of 
the  utenis  becomes  filled  with  a  fluid  secretion,  the  *'  hydro- 
perione "  of  Brescliet,  and  m  the  immediate  ncighbnurhood  of 
the  ovum,  tiie  secretion  consists  of  cells  uf  a  spherical  form. 
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The  cells  whicli  are  separated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
ovuBi  I  consider  as  a  secretion  of  the  third  order.  They  have 
passed  off  from  the  uterine  glands  entire,  and  possess  a  power 
peculiar  to  the  third  order  of  secretions,  the  power  of  under- 
iijoing  further  development  after  lieing  detached  from  the  ger- 
minal spots  or  membrane  of  the  secreting  organ. 

Fi-um  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the 
decidua  consists  of  two  distinct  elements  ;  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  tliickened  by  a  peculiar  development,  and 
of  a  non-vascular  cellular  substance,  tlie  pi-oduet  of  the  uterine 
follicles.  The  fonner  constitutes  at  a  latter  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  decidua  vera,  the  hitter,  the  decidua  reflexa.  This 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  decidua,  clears  up  the  doubts 
which  were  entertained  I'egarding  the  arrangement  of  these 
membranes  at  the  os  uteri,  and  entrances  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  It  is  evident  that  these  orifices  will  be  open  or  closed, 
just  as  the  cellular  secretion  is  more  or  less  plentiful,  or  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  vigorous  development.  It  also  removes 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  the  decidua  covers  the  ovum, 
a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
KShaqiey,  who  is  obliged  to  suppose  the  deposition  of  lymph, 
which  is  only  the  old  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  decidua. 

When  the  o\ami  enters  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  cellu- 
lar decidua  surrounds  it,  and  becomes  what  has  been  named 
the  decidua  reflex  a,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  action  by 
wliich  it  had  been  increasing  in  quantity  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ovuiTL  The  cellular  decidua  grows  around  the  ovum  by 
the  formation  of  new  cells,  the  product  of  those  in  whose 
vicinity  the  ovum  happens  to  be  situated. 

At  tliis  stage  of  its  growth,  the  ovum  with  its  external 
membrane,  the  chorion,  covered  l)y  tufts,  the  structure  and 
functions  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  second  part  of 
tliis  Memoir,  is  iml Kidded  in  a  substance  which  consists 
entirely  of  active  nuf'lcated  cells.     The  absorbing  colls  of  the 
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tufts  are  constantly  taking  up  either  the  matter  resulting  from 
the  solution  of  the  cells  of  the  cellulai'  Llecidua,  or  the  fluid 
contained  in  these  cells.  The  ovum  is  now  deriving  its 
nourishment,  not  fix>ra  the  supply  which  it  took  along  with  it 
wlien  it  leil  the  ovary,  but  from  a  matter  supplied  by  the 
uterus.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  look  upon  the  cellular 
decidua  as  representing,  in  the  gestation  of  the  mammal,  the 
albumen  of  the  egg  of  the  o\^parous  animal.  They  are  both 
sii]jplted  by  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  oviduct,  and  they  are 
both  brought  into  play  after  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
ovary  is  exhausted,  or  in  the  course  of  being  exliausted.  The 
difference  between  them  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  manmial 
the  albumen  is  applied  to  use  as  quickly  as  it  is  absorbed  ; 
whereas,  in  the  oviparous  animal,  after  being  absorbed,  it  is 
kept  in  reserve  within  the  chorion  till  required.  I  have  also 
Ijcen  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  uterine  cotyledons  of  the 
mminant  and  other  mammalia  as  a  permanent  decidua  vera, 
and  the  milky  secretion  interposed  between  them  and  the 
ftetal  cotyledons  as  decidua  reflexa  in  its  primitive  and 
simplest  form. 

I  have  been  thus  paiticidar  in  the  explanation  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  nutritive  function  performed  respectively  by 
the  chorion  and  decidua,  as  upon  it  I  shall  have  to  found  my 
views  regarding  the  actions  of  nutrition  in  the  fully  developed 
placenta. 

Wlien  the  ovum  haa  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth, 
the  absorption  and  circulation  of  nutritive  matter  by  the 
agency  of  cells  alone  is  no  longer  sufficient.  At  this  period, 
the  ovum  has  approached  the  thickened  nnicous  mendjrane, 
or  that  portion  usually  described  as  ilecidua  serotina.  About 
the  same  time,  the  allantois  bearing  the  umbilical  vessels 
applies  itself  to  the  intcarnal  surface  of  that  portion  of  the 
chorion  opposed  to  the  decidua  serotina,  and  the  villi  of  that 
portion  become  vascular,  as  fonnerly  described.     The  vessels 
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of  tlie  decidua  eiilnrgo,  and  assume  the  appeamnce  of  sinuses 
encroacbing  on  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  cellular 
decidua,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  villi  of  tlie  chorion  are 
imbedded  This  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the  decidual  capil- 
laries goes  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  finally  the  villi  are 
completely  bound  up  or  covered  by  the  miimbraue  which 
constitutes  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  this  membrane  following 
the  contour  of  all  tlie  villi,  and  even  possmg  to  a  certain 
extent  over  the  branches  and  stems  of  the  tufts.  Between 
this  membrane,  or  wall  of  the  enlarged  decidual  vessels,  and 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  villi,  therc  still  remains  a  layer 
of  .the  cells  of  the  decidua. 

From  this  period,  up  to  the  full  time,  all  that  portion  of 
ilecidua  in  connection  with  the  group  of  enlarged  capillaries 
and  vascular  tufts  of  the  chorion,  and  which  may  now  be 
called  a  placenta,  ia  divided  into  two  portions.  The  firat 
portion  of  the  decidua,  in  coimectiou  with  the  placenta,  or 
forming  a  part  of  it,  is  situated  between  that  oi"gan  and  the 
wall  of  the  uterus.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  placental 
decidua  witli  wldcli  anatomists  have  been  hitherto  acquainted, 
and  I  shall  name  it  the  parietal  portion.  It  has  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  and  consists  of  rounded  or  oval  cells.  Two  sets  of 
vessels  pass  into  it  from  the  uterus.  The  first  set  includes 
vessels  of  large  size  which  pass  through  it  for  the  piurpose  of 
supplying  the  placenta  with  maternal  blood  for  the  use  of  the 
ffetus.  These  may  be  named  the  maternal  functional  vessels 
of  the  placenta.  The  second  set  are  capillaiy  vessels,  and 
pass  into  this  portion  of  the  decidua  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  it.    These  are  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  placenta. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  the  manner  in  which 
rlie  functional  vessels  of  the  placenta  pass  through  this 
portion  of  the  placental  decidua  is  still  doubted  by  many, 
notwithstanding  tlie  moi-e  recent  of  Mr.  Owen's*  dissectionB, 

*  Owen.      Palmer's  Ediiion  **/ Jofm  Hunter's  Works,  vol  iv. 
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mul  the  observations  of  Dr.  Reid.*  I  lijive  dissected  the 
vessels  of  an  unopened  uterus  at  the  full  time  iii  the  manner 
adopted  by  Mr,  Owen,  by  opening  one  of  tlie  large  veins  over 
tlie  spot  to  which  the  placenta  was  attached.  Introducing  a 
probe  as  a  guide,  I  slit  open  the  vein  with  a  pair  of  acissora, 
and  i^peated  the  same  process  with  the  probe  and  scissors 
wlienever  a  branch  entered  the  vein  already  opened.  I  gra- 
dually passed  througli  tlie  wall  of  the  ntenis.  In  my  progress, 
I  occasionally  found  that  when  the  probe  was  pushed  along 
an  unopened  vein,  its  point  appeared  at  another  opening ;  and 
as  I  approached  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  ntenis, 
these  anastomoses  of  the  veins  became  more  numerous,  the 
spaces  which  they  inclosed  pi-eseuting  the  appearance  of 
iian'ow  flat  bands.  At  lastj  in  introducing  the  probe  under 
the  falciform  edges  of  the  venous  orifices,  it  was  found  to 
have  arrived  at  the  placental  tufts,  which  coyld  be  seen  by 
raising  the  edges  of  the  falciform  edges.  Having  passed  over 
the  falciform  edges,  the  venous  membrane  suddenly  passed 
to  each  side  to  line  the  gnjat  cavity  of  the  placenta.  Tlie  flat 
bands  which  I  have  just  described  as  the  spaces  inclosed  by 
anastomosing  venous  sinuses,  became  smaller,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  cavity  itself,  the  bands  were  seen  to  have  assumed 
the  appearance  of  threads,  which  passed  in  great  numljcrs 
from  the  vascular  edges  of  the  venous  openings,  and  from  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  placenta  on  to  the  exti'emities  and 
sides  of  the  villi  and  tufts  of  the  placenta.  The  whole  mass 
of  spongy  substance,  that  is  the  whole  mass  of  tufts,  was  in 
this  manner  perceived  to  be  attached  by  innumerable  threads 
of  venous  memhrane  to  that  surface  of  the  parietal  decidua 
of  the  placenta  which  was  covered  by  the  venous  membrane. 
On  proceeding  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  I 
perceived  that,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  villus  was  con- 
nected to  villus,  and  tuft  to  tuft,  by  similar  threads  of 
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venous  raerabraiie.  Sometimes  the  apex  of  one  villus  wi 
connected  to  the  apex  of  another.  In  other  instances  the 
threads  connected  the  sides  of  the  villi.  On  minute  examina- 
tiou  these  threads  were  found  to  be  tubular,  and  the  mem- 
bmne  of  which  they  were  formed  was  SL'en  to  be  continuous 
in  one  direction  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vasculai' 
system  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  other  with  the  external 
membrane  of  the  tufts  of  the  placenta,  and  passing  from  one 
tuft,  or  set  of  tufts,  on  to  anotlicr,  so  as  to  form  the  central 
containing  membrane  of  the  bag  of  the  placenta.  These 
threads,  as  well  as  their  cavities,  are  somewhat  fimnel-shaped 
at  each  extremity.  The  funnel-shaped  portions  of  the  cavities 
of  threads,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  were  found  to  be  full  of  cells,  which  were  continuous  in 
the  one  direction  with  the  parietal  decidua  of  the  placenta, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  external  cells  of  the  placental  villi.* 

This  obser%fation  led  me  at  once  to  perceive  the  real  signi- 
fication of  the  external  cells  of  the  placental  tufts.  I  saw 
that  this  great  system  of  cells  was  a  portion  of  the  decidua, 
all  but  cut  off  from  the  principal  mass  by  the  enormous 
development  of  the  decidual  vascular  network,  but  still  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  miimte  files  of  cells  wliicli  fill  the 
cavities  of  the  placental  threads. 

Tliis  system  of  cells,  the  external  cells  of  the  villus,  with 
the  external  membrane,  are  portions  of  the  decidua,  and,  un- 
like the  other  elements  of  the  placentcd  tuft^,  belong  to  the 
organism  of  the  mother.  These  cells,  with  their  membrane,  1 
name  the  central  division  of  the  placent^il  decidua.  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  portion  formerly  described,  and 
which  I  have  ali-eady  called  the  parietal  tli vision  of  tht* 
placental  decidua 

I.  My  observations   have  confirmed  the  statements  of 

*  Th<*«c  nro  the  reflections  of  the  vtntms  mpiiibranf  of  the  motlier,  de* 
aeribed  by  Dr.  Beid, 
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Professors  Weber  and  Sbarpey  as  to  the  mode  of  forraation  of 
the  deciilua  vera  ;  but  have  led  Die  to  attach  moi'e  importance 
to  the  intertollicular  siibstjince,  and  to  the  secreted  or  non- 
vascular portion  of  the  decidua. 

2.  The  placenta,  as  has  long  been  admitted,  consists  of  a 
foetal  and  of  a  maternal  portion  iutcriaixed.  But  tbe  mater- 
nal  portion,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  mother  only,  includes  the  wliole  of  the  external 
cells  of  the  \illi 

3,  The  external  membrane  of  the  placental  villi  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother^  continu- 
ous with  the  rest  of  that  wall,  through  the  medium  of  the 
placental  threads  and  lining  memliranc  of  the  placental 
cavity. 

4  Tlie  system  of  the  external  cells  of  the  placental  villi 
belongs  to  the  decidua.  and  is  continuous  with  the  parietal 
division  through  the  medium  of  the  cavities  of  the  placental 
threads.  This  pitrtion  of  decidua  has  been  named  the  central 
division  of  the  placental  decidua,  and  the  threads  decidual 
bars. 

5.  The  function  of  the  external  cells  of  the  placental  villi 
is  to  separate  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  the  matter 
destined  for  tlie  blood  of  the  foetus.  They  are,  therefore, 
secreting  cells,  and  are  tbe  remains  of  the  secreting  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  uterus. 

6.  Immediately  within  the  external  cells  of  the  placental 
villi  thertj  is  a  membrane  which  I  have  named  the  intemal 
membrane  of  the  \Tlli.  This  membrane  belongs  to  the  system 
of  the  fffitus,  and  is  the  external  or  bounding  membrane  of 
the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

7.  Inclosed  witliin  the  intemal  membrane  of  the  placental 
villi  is  a  system  of  cells,  wbicli  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
fcetus,  and  are  the  cells  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  These  are 
the  internal  cells  of  the  placental  villus. 
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8.  The  function  of  the  internal  cells  of  the  placental  villi 
is  to  absorb,  through  the  internal  membrane,  the  matter  secreted 
by  the  agency  of  the  external  cells  of  the  villi 

9.  The  external  cells  of  the  placental  villi  perform,  during 
intra-uterine  existence,  a  function  for  which  is  substituted  in 
extra-uterine  life  the  digestive  action  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane. 

10.  The  internal  cells  of  the  placental  villi  perform,  during 
intra-uterine  existence,  a  function  ioi  which  is  substituted  in 
extra-uterine  life  the  action  of  the  absorbing  chyle-cells  of 
the  intestinal  villi 

11.  The  placenta,  therefore,  not  only  perforins,  as  has 
been  always  admitted,  the  function  of  a  lung,  but  also  the 
fimction  of  an  intestinal  tube. 
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XXX— THE  STRUCTUBE  AND  ECONOMY  OF 
BONE. 

A  TEXTtiRE  may  be  considered  cither  by  itself,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  parts  which  usually  accompany  it  These 
subsidiary  parts  may  be  entirely  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  texture.  It  is  essenti- 
ally non-vascular,  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  entering  into  its 
intimate  structure.  It  possesses  in  itself  those  powers  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  produces  its  kind,  and  performs  the 
actions  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  subsidiary  or  supenulded 
parts  supplying  it  with  materials  which  it  appropriates  by  its 
own  inherent  powers,  or  connecting  it  in  sympathetic  and 
harmonious  action  with  other  parts  of  the  organism  to  which 
it  belongs. 

I)i  none  of  the  textures  are  these  characters  more 
distinctly  seen  than  in  the  osseous.  A  well-macerated  bone 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  curious  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  a  perfect 
example  of  a  texture  completely  isolated,  the  vessels,  nerves, 
membranes,  and  fat,  are  aU  separated,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  non-vascular  osseous  substance. 

The  osseous  texture  of  a  fresh  bone,  considered  in  this 
way,  consists  of  t%vo  parts,  a  hard  and  a  soft.  Tlie  liard  part, 
composed  of  earthy  salts,  deposited  in  a  cartilaginous  matrix, 
has  already  been  carefully  examined  by  anatomists.  The 
soft  has  not  yet  attracted  attention,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  isolated,  divided  into  small  portions, 
and  concealed  in  the  cavities  of  the  osteons  corpuscles. 
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The  hard  part  of  the  osseous  texture,  considered  in  a  lon^ 
buiie,  presents  four  surfaces,  all  coiimiimicating  with  one  au» 
other,  a  periosteal  or  external,  a  medullary  or  internal,  a 
Haversian  or  intermediary,  and  a  corpuscular  or  canalicular. 
The  periosteal  surface  coniiiiumeates  with  the  Haversian  in 
three  ways  :  by  those  Haversian  canals  which  open  in  it ;  by 
the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery  gradually  subdividing  and 
diminishing  till  it  breaks  up  into  aiterial  Haversian  canals  ; 
and  by  the  more  numerous  canals  for  the  veins,  principally 
met  with  at  the  cxtrendties  of  the  bone.  The  medullary 
surface  is  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  tlie  Haversian, 
having  been  formed  by  the  enlargement,  and  subsequent 
blending  of  neighbouring  Haversian  canals  into  medidlary 
cavities  and  cancel!  i.  Tlie  canalicular  or  corjiuscular  surface 
forms  the  walls  of  the  innumerable  corpuscles  and  canaliciili, 
and  communicates  by  the  latter  with  the  Haversian,  medullary, 
and  less  freely  with  the  periosteid  surface. 

The  couipact  osseous  substance,  in  which  the  coipuscles 
and  their  canaliculi  are  situated,  is  not  homogeneous  in 
texture.  It  consists  of  cells  filled  with  bony  substance, 
ossified  or  calcified  primordial  cells. 

The  soft  part  of  the  true  osseous  texture  is  not  con- 
tinuous like  the  hard,  but  is  diidded,  as  has  l:M3en  stated,  into 
as  many  portions  as  there  are  cor|:iuscles  in  the  bone.  Eacli  of 
these  portions  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  nucleated  cells  of 
great  transparency.  They  do  not  appear  tij  extend  along  the 
canaliculi,  but  to  be  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  corpuscle. 

These  two  parts,  the  hard  and  the  soft  combined,  con- 
stitut43  the  true  osseous  texture.  They  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  in  this,  that  the  cells  of  the  one  are  ossified,  those 
of  the  other  retahi  their  original  deHc^icy  and  softness,  Tlie 
masses  of  soft;  cells  in  the  corjyuscles,  I  am  inclinerl  to 
consider  as  the  nutritive  centres,  gei-minal  centres,  or  germinal 
spots  of  the  texture.      These  centres  are  the  source  of  all  the 
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hardened  cells,  each  of  them  being  the  centre  of  aD  those 
comprehendetl  within  the  ranf^e  of  its  own  canaliculL  Each 
of  these  soft  germinal  masses  ig  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  proper  nutriment  of  bone,  and  is  the  active  agent  in  with- 
drawing this  from  the  vessels,  and  appropriating  it,  partly  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  hard  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  centre 
of  attraction  within  itself,  hut  more  probably  fox  the  formation 
of  new  calcigeroiis  cells,  as  the  old  cells  dissolve  and  their 
debris  falls  back  into  the  returning  cu'cidatioru  The  canali- 
culi  arc  undoubtedly  the  principal  channels  for  the  passage 
of  nutriment  from  the  capillaries  to  the  calcigerous  cells  and 
germinal  centres.  They  are  necessary  in  a  hard  texture,  and 
like  similar  canals  and  fissures  in  certain  hard  cells  in  vege- 
tables, only  appear  at  a  late  stage  in  the  development  of 
bona  Each  osseous  corpuscle  has  ite  own  system  of  canaU- 
culi,  these  extending,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
others,  to  the  confiiies  of  its  owu  territory ;  that  is,  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  space  which  was  at  one  time  contained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  primary  cell  of  which  it  was  the 
nucleus. 

Tlie  accessory  parte  of  the  osseous  texture  are  the  vessels, 
neiTcs,  membranes,  and  oil  For  my  present  purpose  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  membranes,  as  one  of 
them,  the  periosteum,  has  been  held  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  formation  and  economy  of  bone. 

The  periosteum  is  not  so  important  an  element  in  the 
constitution  of  a  bone  as  has  usually  been  supposed.  In  the 
adult  bone,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
organ,  similar  to  the  bounding  or  limiting  membrane  of  other 
organs,  and  in  which  the  vessels  ramify  sufficiently  to  anasto- 
mose with  those  of  the  comparatively  few  Haversian  canals 
which  open  on  the  external  surface.  In  the  foitus  it  is  much 
more  vascular,  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  being  at  that 
period  actively  engaged  in  growth. 
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There  exists  in  every  true  bone  a  membrane  or  layer  oi 
munli  greater  importance,  and  infinitely  more  extended  tliaii 
the  periosteum.  Between  the  bloodvessels  and  the  walls  of 
the  Haversian  canals  there  is  a  layer  of  cellular  substance. 
This  cellular  substance  is  the  product,  its  cells  being  the 
descendants  of  the  coi-puscles  of  the  cartilage  or  matrix  in 
which  tlie  bone  was  originally  formed.  It  forms  a  blastema^ 
originally  produced  round  each  cartilage  corpuscle  by 
development  into  a  linear  series  perpendicular  to  the 
ossifying  surface ;  each  of  the  secondary  cartilage  corpuscles 
remaining  as  contres,  or  the  sources  of  new  centres  of 
nutrition  of  the  future  bone,  their  progeny  forming  the 
cellidar  mass  which  becomes  enclosed  in  the  capsules  of  com- 
pact primary  bone.  Wlien  these  capsules  have  opened  into 
one  another  to  form  the  Haversian  canals,  a  process  similar 
to  the  mode  of  development  of  gland  ducts  and  capillaries, 
the  cellular  mass  surrounds  the  vessels  in  their  course,  and 
separates  them  from  the  walls  of  the  canals. 

That  this  cellular  layer  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  bone,  appears  probable  from  the  prominent 
position  it  holds  in  its  development,  and  fi\»m  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  Haversian  canals  with  all  the  morbid  changes 
of  bona  Its  existence,  great  extent,  and  probable  powers, 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  question  regarding  the  economy 
of  bone  in  health  or  disease* 

The  celhdar  mass,  just  described,  ftUa  the  cancelli,  or  en- 
larged Haversian  chambers,  of  fa^tal  bones,  and,  in  this 
situation,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  fonuer  obseiTers.  lu 
adult  bones,  it  is  in  the  medullary  cavity,  caucelli,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent^  in  the  larger  Haversian  canals,  replaced  by  fat 
cells. 

On  the  surface  of  yoixng  and  vigorous  bones  I  have 
observed  numerous  cells,  flattened,  elongated,  and  more  or  less 
turgid,  belonging  doubtless  to  the  system  of  Haversimi  cells. 
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XXXI— THE  MODE  OF  REPEODUCTION  AFTER 
DEATH  OF  THE  SHAFT  OF  A  LONG  BONK 


The  question  at  issue  regarding  the  source  of  the  new  osseous 
substance  in  regeneratioQ  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  is  thus 
stated  by 'Professor  Syina*  "Whether  the  periosteum,  or 
membrane  that  covers  the  surface  of  the  bones,  possesses  the 
power  of  forming  new  osseous  substance  independently  of  any 
assistance  from  the  bone  itself?''  and  the  Professor  has  de- 
tailed some  very  ingemous  experiments,  which  satisfied  bun 
that  this  membrane  does  possess  the  power  of  producing  new 
osseous  texture. 

The  first  experiment  consistod  in  exposing  the  radius  of  a 
dog,  and  removing  an  inch  and  three  quai-ters  of  it  along  with 
the  periosteum  ;  and  in  the  other  leg  removing  a  correspond- 
ing portion  without  the  periosteum.  In  six  weeks  the  cut 
extremities  of  the  radius,  from  which  a  portion  had  been  taken, 
together  with  the  periosteum,  had  only  extended  towards  one 
another  in  a  conical  form,  with  a  great  deficiency  of  bone 
between  them^  and  in  its  place  merely  a  small  band  of  tough 
ligamentous  texture.  In  the  other,  where  the  periosteum  had 
been  allowed  to  remain,  there  was  a  compact  mass  of  bone, 
not  only  occupying  the  space  left  by  the  portion  removed, 
but  rather  exceeding  it 

Hie  objection  to  this  experiment  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
performed  accurately,     I  have  satisfied  myself,  that  it  is 


*  Trans.  JRoy.  Soe.  Edin.  vol.  jciv.   page  168. 
Peiiostamn  to  form  New  Bone." 
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iiiipossible  to  separate  the  periosteum  from  a  dog's  radius 
without  removing  tdong  with  it  minute  longitudinal,  fila- 
mentary, or  ribbon-shaped  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  ; 
more  particularly,  as  may  be  conceived,  when  perfoimed  in 
the  manner  which  under  the  circumstances  would  be  adopted, 
by  slitting  it  up  in  front,  and  detaching  it  transversely  before 
separating  the  portion  of  boue.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that 
it  is  not  from  these  minute  shreds  of  bone  that  the  regenerated 
portion  of  the  shaft  has  derived  its  origin,* 

In  the  other  part  of  the  experiment,  in  which  the 
periosteum  as  well  a.^  the  bone  was  removed,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  complete  regeneration  should  have  taken  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  bounding  or  limiting  membrane  of  the  organ 
had  been  removed,  and  the  surrounding  textures  were  allowed 
to  collapse  and  unite.  Even  under  these  unfavourable  ciiv 
cumstances,  the  cut  extremities  of  the  bone  bad  lengthened 
themselves  out  in  a  conical  form. 

The  two  subsequent  experiments,  by  the  insertion  of  tin 
plates,  though  highly  ingenious,  differ  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  first,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  objections.  If  a 
suction  had  been  made  through  the  denuded  shafts,  new  bone 
would  have  been  found  deposited  in  their  interior,  just  as  it 
bad  been  at  the  cut  extremities  in  the  first  experiments. 

The  careful  examination  of  numerous  bones,  the  shafts  of 
which  had  died,  and  were  in  progress  of  replacement  by  a 
substitute  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  has  satisfied  me  that  in  no 
instance  do  we  ever  see  a  new  shaft,  mthout  at  the  same  time 
observing  portions  of  the  old  shaft  ulcerated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent— the  ulcerated  portions  invariably  corresponding 
in  the  early  stages  to  tlie  scales  of  new  bone  in  the  periosteum. 
\Mienever  the  old  shaft  is  entire,  its  periosteal  surface  pre- 
senting the  natural  appearance  of  a  macemted  bone,  the  part 
corresponding  to  this  in  the  new  shaft  is  formed  of  bone  which 

•  Bftly.     Nolo  in  hia  Tmnslntion  of  Miiller'a  Phynalog^^  page  471. 
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13  seen  to  be  shooting,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  tliis  mode  of 
regeneration,  from  a  point  corresponding  to  an  ulcerated 
portion  of  the  old  sLafL  So  striking  is  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  will  at  once  recur  to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  new  shafts  in  an  eaiiy  stage  of  formation  ;  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  smooth  haixl  portions 
of  the  dead  or  dying  bone  and  the  nodulated  scales  lying  in 
the  separated  periosteum,  alternating  with  the  former,  and 
concealing  from  direct  view  the  rough  or  ulcerated  portions  of 
the  dead  shaft  In  those  instances  in  which  the  shaft  has 
died,  with  the  exception  of  a  ring  or  small  portion  at  each  or 
one  end,  close  to  the  epiphysis,  the  new  bone  shoots  in 
stalactitic  masses  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  their  course, 
direction,  and  magnitude,  corresponding  to  the  forms  of  the 
rings  or  portions  of  ulc^jrated  bone  in  the  old  shaft.  This  is 
an  unfavourable  form  of  necrosis,  in  consec^uence  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  extremities  of  tlie  new  shell  in 
meeting  in  the  centre,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
process  of  regeneration.  This  form  has  also  given  rise  to  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  source  of  the  new  bone  in  necrosis,  a 
belief  that  it  is  derived  from  the  epiphysis.  I  have  never  seen 
an  instance  in  which  the  epiphysis  supplied  the  new  shaft, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  specimens  on 
w^hich  such  opinions  were  founded  are  in  fact  exemplitications 
of  the  formation  of  the  new,  from  a  ring  or  portion  of  the  old 
shaft  close  to  the  epiphysis.  An  epiphysis  is  a  distinct  paii^ 
and  has  no  greater  tendency  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
principal  mass  of  the  bone  to  which  it  belongs  than  the  femur, 
fibula,  or  astragalus,  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  tibia. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  new  bone  invariably  shooting  from  spots 
coiTesi^onding  to  idcerated  portions  of  the  dead  shaft,  is  met 
with  in  instances  where  one  side  of  a  dead  shaft  is  not 
ulcerated,  and  the  other  side,  or  a  portion  of  it^  has  undergone 
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that  process.  In  such  instances,  the  new  bone  proceeds  from 
points  corresponding  to  the  ulcerations,  and  shoots  in  the 
form  of  archea  across  the  smooth  portion  of  the  old  bone, 
meeting  from  either  side,  and  giving  rise  to  new  processes 
which  nltinmtelj  enclose  the  whole.  In  instances  of  this  sort 
regeneration  is  effected  with  difBciilty,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  old  shaft  to  ulcerate  out  on  the  side  on  which  it  has 
supplied  no  osseous  centres  of  regeneration. 

The  death  of  the  entire  shaft  of  a  long  bone  must  be  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  shaft  would 
be  found  lying  loose  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  epiphysis  at 
each  end,  and  the  separated  peiiosteum  on  the  sides.  The 
bone  itself,  although  its  surface  might  be  0|>ened  up  by  in- 
flammation, would  present  no  ulceratiou  or  actual  deficiency 
of  substance.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  believe  no  regeneration 
whatever  woidd  take  place.  The  epiphyses  have  no  tendency 
to  assist ;  and  the  periosteum  has  separated  without  a  single 
portion  of  the  shaft  from  which  new  bone  might  be  produced 

In  the  majority  of  instances  of  what  is  incorrectly  named 
death  of  the  entire  shaft,  ulcerated  portions  or  deficiencies  of  the 
surface  will  be  met  with  ;  and  in  the  periosteal  sheath,  scales 
of  new  boae  corresponding  to  these  w^lQ  be  perceived.  I  have 
observed  the  process  by  which  these  ulcerations  are  produced^ 
and  have  already  described  it  in  the  chapter  on  ulceration.    ^ 

The  first  appreciable  inflammatoiy  changes  in  bone  occur 
within  the  Haversian  canals*  These  passages  dilate  or  become 
opened  up,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  an  inllamed  bone» 
or  better  in  a  section.  The  result  of  this  enlaigement  of  the 
canals  is  the  conversion  of  the  contiguous  canals  into  one 
cavity,  and  the  consequent  removal  or  absorption  of  all  the 
osseous  texture  of  the  part  This  removal  of  tlie  substance 
of  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
pressure  arising  from  effused  lymph,  understood  either  in  a 
mechanical  sense,  which  is  inapplicable  to  actions  of  t 
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kind,  or  in  the  Hunterian  sense  in  winch  it  is  employed,  as  a 
mode  of  expression  for  an  action,  the  details  of  which  have 
not  been  recognised. 

Bj  the  enlai^ement  of  neighbouring  Haversian  canals,  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  all  the  osseous  substance  of  a  por- 
tion of  bone,  an  ulceration  is  produced,  or  a  piece  of  dead  or 
dying  bone  is  separated  from  the  living  organ.  A  stratum  of 
what,  in  the  language  of  surgical  pathologists,  is  named 
grannlations,  divides  the  dead  from  the  living,  and  ultimately 
casts  the  dead  off,  by  assuming  a  free  surface  towards  it> 
throwing  pus  into  the  inter-space. 

When  the  entire  shaft  of  a  bone  is  attacked  by  violent  in- 
flammation, there  is  generally  time,  before  death  of  the  bone 
takes  place,  for  the  separation,  by  the  process  just  described, 
of  more  or  leas  numerous  portions  of  its  surface.  When  the 
entire  periosteum  has  separated  from  the  shaft,  it  carries  with 
it  those  minute  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  bona  Each  of 
these  is  covered  on  its  external  surface  by  the  periosteum,  on 
its  internal  by  a  layer  of  granulations,  the  result  of  the 
organised  matter  which  originally  fiDed  the  inflamed  Haver- 
sian canals  j  the  gradual  enlargement  and  subsequent  blending 
of  which  ultimately  allowed  their  contained  vascular  contents 
to  combine  with  the  layer  of  granulations  just  described  ;  and 
to  form  the  separating  medium  between  the  dead  shaft  and 
its  minute  Uving  remnants.  These  minute  separated  portions, 
after  having  advanced  somewhat  in  development,  appear,  when 
carelessly  examined,  particularly  in  dried  specimens,  to  be 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  periosteum,  and  have  been 
adduced  by  the  advocates  of  the  agency  of  that  membrane  in 
forming  new  bone,  as  evidences  of  the  truth  of  their  opiniociB. 

In  proportion  to  the  equal  manner  in  which  these  living 
portions  of  the  old  shaft  are  arranged  over  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  periosteum,  wiU  be  the  facility  and  consequent 
rapidity  in  the  formation  of  the  new  shaft.    The  shape  of  the 
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new  bone  will  also  depend  vp.ry  niiicli  upon  the  same  circtt' 
stances  ;  for,  if  the  ctintres  of  formation  of  tlie  new  shaft  are 
separated  from  one  side  only  of  the  old  bone,  then  an  un«^ 
shapely  mass  of  new  bone  ia  thrown  out  on  the  same  side, 
for  the  pui7»ose  of  strengthening  the  part  during  the  tirae^ 
necessary  for  shouting  across  the  bridges  of  bone  which  are  to" 
supply  that  side  of  the  new  shaft,  for  the  formation  of  which 
no  osseous  centres  had  been  separate^!.     Every  possible  modi- 
fication, resulting  from  these  principles,  may  be  observed  in^ 
looking  over  series  of  necrosed  long  bones.  B 

A  remarkable  fact  in  comiection  with  cloacae  is,  that  they 
are  almost  invariably  opposite  a  smooth  or  nn altered  portion 
of  tilt*  surface  of  the  dead  shaft.  They  result  fmm  the  pus 
thrown  off  from  the  granulating  internal  surface  of  the  new 
shaft  making  its  way  to  the  exterior  by  those  parts  not  yet 
closed,  in  consequence  of  having  been  opposite  to  portions  of  fl 
the  old  shaft,  which  had  not  afforded  separated  osseous 
centres.  After  the  new  shell  has  gained  its  full  strcugth  the 
cloaca,  like  sinuses  of  the  soft  parts,  are  prevented  from  closing 
by  the  continued  flow  of  the  pus.  The  situation  of  cloacae  i» 
determined  by  circumstances  in  the  death  of  the  oH  ^^^  kept 
open  by  the  contiimed  flow  of  tlie  secretions  of  the  new  shafL 

As,  tlierefore,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  separate  theH 
periosteum  in  li\dng  animals  without  detachijig  shreds  of  bone 
along  with  it — as  in  necrosis  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  por- 
tions of  the  old  osseous  texture  may  be  detected  in  the 
periosteal  sheath  opposite  ulcerations  of  the  dead  shaft — and 
as  consistent  with  what  is  at  present  held  regarding  the 
powei's  of  capillary  vessels,  and  the  origin  of  the  textures,  we 
are  compelled  U:>  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  periosteum  does  not 
possess  an  independent  power  of  forming  osseous  substance. 

The  participation  of  the  periosteum  in  the  office  of  regene- 
ration^an  important  principle  in  surger)' — is  not  denied  in 
this  conclusion. 
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XXXIL— THE  MODE  OF  liEPRODUCTION  OF  LOST 
PARTS  IN  THE  CRUSTACEA.— (Plate  IX.) 

That  all  the  species  of  crastacea  have  the  power  of  regene- 
rating parts  of  their  body  which  have  been  accidentally  lost, 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known.  The  particular  manner 
in  which  these  new  parts  are  developed,  and  also  the  organ 
from  which  the  germ  of  the  new  part  is  derived,  has  never 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined  or  properly  explained. 

K  one  or  more  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  leg  of  a 
common  crab  be  seriously  injured,  the  animal  instantly 
throws  off  the  remaining  parts  of  the  limb  close  to  the  body. 
It  has  the  power  of  doing  so,  apparently  for  two  purposes ; 
to  save  the  excessive  flow  of  blood  which  always  takes  place 
at  the  first  wound,  and  to  lay  bare  the  organ  which  is  to 
reproduce  the  future  limb.  As  soon  as  the  injured  limb  has 
been  thrown  off  the  bleeding  stops,  the  reason  of  which  will 
be  explained  hereafter;  but  if  the  animal  is  unable,  from 
weakness  or  other  causes,  to  effect  this,  the  hemorrhage 
proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 

It  is  apparently  in  the  organs  of  locomotion  only  that 
the  power  of  reproduction  resides.  That  it  does  not  do  so  in 
all  parts  of  the  body — in  the  higher  Crustacea,  at  least — is 
proved  by  experiment,  and  is  also  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance of  many  species  being  obtained  with  the  body  and 
other  parts  very  much  maimed,  and  which  have  to  all 
appearance  been  so  for  a  considerable  period.  Wounds  of  the 
body  in  general  prove  speedily  fatal,  if  they  penetrate  deeply. 
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but  if  otherwise,  a  cicatrix  only  is  formed,  wMch  remains 
until  the  casting  of  tlie  shell,  when  the  new  shell  takes  on 
all  the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  old  one,  before  it  met 
with  the  injury.  When  the  aninml  is  weak  and  unhealtliy, 
and  in  that  state  meets  with  any  severe  injury  of  a  limb,  it 
is  unable  to  throw  it  off  at  the  usual  place,  and  consequently 
very  soon  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  but  when  strong  and 
vigorous,  ifc  is  enabled  to  throw  the  injured  limb  off  with 
little  apparent  pain  or  exertion.  It  is  a  well-known  fect» 
that  these  animals  can  throw  off  their  Hinbs  when  seized  by 
them,  and  also  from  several  other  causes,  to  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  aUude  at  present 

When  the  crustacean  does  throw  off  a  limb  voluntarily,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  this  is  always  effected  at 
one  spot  only,  near  to  the  basal  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx, 
This  part  of  the  phalanx  is  very  much  contracted  for  the 
length  of  half-an-inch,  or  a  little  more,  in  the  common  edible 
crab.  The  whole  of  this  portion  is  filled  with  a  fibrouSj 
gelatinous,  glandular-looking  mass  ;  the  organ  which  supplies 
the  germs  for  future  limbs.  On  looking  closely  into  the 
surface  of  tliis  body,  we  find  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  by  means  of  a  transverse  Una  The  basal  or 
proximal  part  of  this  body  is  the  smallest.  On  tracing  this 
line  towards  the  shell  we  find  that  it  runs  into  it,  as  it  were, 
and  forms,  instead  of  one  line,  two ;  by  which  means  a  very 
thin  ring  ia  fonned,  and  this  ring  is  also  found  to  run  com- 
pletely round  the  limb,  being  marked  externally  by  means  of 
a  tldn  band  of  small  scattered  hairs.  By  dissection  this  line 
can  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  of  reproduction, 
and  is  found  in  this  way  to  be  the  exact  spot  where  the  limb 
IB  generally  thrown  off.  Through  the  long  axis  of  this,  and 
near  to  one  edge,  a  small  foramen  exists  for  the  transmission 
of  the  bloodvessels  and  nerva  The  microscopic  structure  of 
this  gland  or  organ  is  extremely  beautiful    When  a  thin 
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transverse  section  is  made,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  present  the  following  appearances: — The 
foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  which 
was  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  obscured  on 
account  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  glass  plates,  but  its 
situation  can  be  still  distinctly  made  out  near  to  one  edge 
of  the  section^  and  also  within  a  thick  fibrous-looking  band, 
which,  when  tracedj  is  found  to  surround  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface.  The  space  contained  within  this  band  is 
also  found  upon  examination  to  be  much  more  transparent 
than  that  beyond  it,  and  to  contain  numerous  small  cells,  all 
of  which  have  nuclei  or  nucleoli  within  them.  These  cells 
appear  to  be  suspended  in  a  thickish  transparent  liquid.  The 
thick  fibrous  band,  mentioned  above,  is  composed  of  a  great 
many  fibres,  aU  of  which  run  almost  parallel  to  one  another. 
Beyond  this  band,  and  occupying  the  remaining  space  between 
it  and  the  shell,  lies  a  confused  mass  of  large  primitive  cells 
or  blastema.  The  shell  membrane,  covered  by  the  shelly 
encircles  this, — thus  the  whole  structure  of  the  leg  at  this 
part  consists  of,  1st,  the  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  ;  the  fibrous  band,  with  the  semi-liquid 
mass  containing  small  cells  ;  the  blastema  of  larger  nudeated 
cells  J  and,  lastly,  the  shell  membmne,  covered  by  the  shell 

In  reference  to  the  fibrous  band  here  mentioned,  farther 
observations  have  proved  it  to  belong  to  a  very  peculiar 
system  of  vessels,  which  are  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  body  of  the  animal.  Tliey  ramify  very  freely 
over  the  membrane  lining  the  carapace,  throughout  the  ovaries^ 
liver,  intestinal  canal,  and  on  the  bloodvessels  of  the  organs 
of  locomotion-  In  the  latter,  they  are  arranged  at  regular 
intervals,  and  run  parallel  to  one  another.  They  run  in  this 
manner,  until  that  part  of  the  leg  is  reached  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  reproductive  gland,  when  they  terminate  by 
means  of  blind  extremities.    I  have  not  yet  made  out  the 
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exact  relative  anatomy  of  tliis  very  peculiar  system  of  vessels, 
or  in  what  manner  those  ranniag  in  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  the  leg  are  connected  with  the  circular  one  which  sur- 
rounds the  foramen  at  the  point  of  fracture,  but  immediately 
after  the  animal  has  thrown  off  the  injured  limb,  the  raw 
surface  becomes  covered  with  these  vessels.  Before  the 
separation,  the  vessels  had  been  partially  empty ;  but  immf 
diately  on  the  separation  taking  place,  they  became  so 
distended  as  to  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  all  the 
observations  made,  it  was  generally  found  that  these  vessels 
presented  a  mdiated  appearance  on  the  newly  made  surfooe, 
running  from  the  circumference  to  the  circular  one  sur- 
rounding the  situation  of  the  germ.  The  greater  number  also 
appeared  to  ternu'nate  at  the  circumference  by  means  of 
blind  extremities.  A  dark  circular  disc  was  seen  at  the 
extremity  of  many  of  these  cul-de-sacs,  which  had  all  thai 
appearance  of  a  germinal  spot.  When  these  vessels  were 
first  seen,  they  were  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  re- 
productive gland  alone^  but  after  fuither  observations,  this 
appeared  to  be  incorrect;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  their 
relations  are  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  to  require  much 
more  time  for  their  elucidation  than  I  have  had  since  they 
came  under  my  observatioiL  It  is  evident^  however,  they 
perfonn  some  important  function  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  but  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  reproduction  of 
lost  parts  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  future  obser- 
vation. 

Immediately  on  the  limb  being  thrown  off,  a  quantity  of 
blood  escapes,  which  is  soon  stopped  by  the  retraction  of  the 
vessels.  After  this  takes  place,  we  see  the  small  open  foramen 
for  the  passage  of  the  artery  and  nerve,  which  becomes  closed 
almost  immediately  by  means  of  a  sliglit  film  which  spreads 
over  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface.  When  tliis  surface  is 
examined  some  hours  after  the  loss,  we  find  that  the  small 
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cavity  of  the  foi-ainen  is  slightly  filled  up  wifch  a  body  resem- 
bling a  nucleated  cell  This  cell  is  the  germ  of  the  future 
leg»  and  very  shortly  increases  in  size,  so  as  gradually  to  push 
out  the  film  alluded  to  above,  which  is  now  become  a  thick 
strong  cicatrix.  During  the  time  that  this  is  going  on,  the 
whole  of  the  exposed  surface  had  become  tenso  and  bulging* 
but  this  gradually  decreases  round  the  circumference  as  the 
central  nucleus  increases  in  size,  which  it  does  at  first  longi- 
tudinally, and  then  transversely.  As  it  increases  in  size,  the 
cicatrix,  which  still  surrounds  it  as  a  sac,  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  it  bursts,  when  the  limb,  which  has  hitherto 
been  bent  upon  itself,  becomes  stretched  out,  and  has  aU  the 
appearance  of  a  perfect  limb,  except  in  size. 

In  the  lower  crustacea,  and  even  in  the  lower  Maeroura, 
we  find  the  power  of  regeneration  more  extended ; — a  limb 
broken  off  at  any  part  of  its  phalanges  will  grow.  Tlie  mode 
of  reproduction  in  the  lobster  is  peculiar,  and  differs  from  the 
higher  ci-ustacea.  Instead  of  the  young  limb  being  folded 
upon  itself,  as  we  found  it  in  the  Brachyura,  it  is  quite 
extended,  although  apparently  enclosed  in  a  sac. 

As  far  Bs  my  observations  have  yet  gone,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  germinal  cell  is  derived  from  one  of  those  which  are 
nearest  the  central  opening  on  the  raw  sur&ce.  This  cell, 
.following  the  ordinary  course  of  development^  by  the  nucleus 
breaking  up  into  nucleoli,  which  in  time  become  parent  cells, 
each  of  which  again  undergo  the  same  process.  This  proceeds 
for  several  stages,  all  the  less  important  cells  dissolving  and 
serving  as  nourishment  to  the  central  or  more  important  ones, 
until  the  number  of  centres  are  reduced  to  five,  the  number  of 
joints  reiiuired,  which,  by  a  constant  process  of  a  similar  nature, 
assume  the  form  of  the  future  leg.  H.  D.  S.  G. 
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XXXin.^OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CYSTIC  ENTOZOA*— (Pla'TOS  VL  X.  XI.  XIL) 

L — OF  THE  ACEPllALOOYST. 

The  acephalocystj  or  simple  hydatid,  consists  of  a  vesicle  com- 
posed of  several  membranes  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid,  ia 
wMch  the  young  hydatids  float,  and  from  which  they  ap- 
parently derive  nourishment 

Although  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  these  animals  are 
nevertheless  more  strictly  confined  to  the  liver,  which  appears 
to  be  their  natural  habitat 

In  examining  an  acephalocyst  from  without  inwards,  there 
is  met  with,  first,  the  natural  tissues  of  the  infested  being 
slightly  condensed,  the  condensation  being  greatest  near  the 
hydatid,  and  becoming  gradually  leas  as  the  distance  increases. 
The  next  part  met  with  in  the  dissection  inwards,  is  a  strong 
fibrouB  membrane,  of  considerable  tliickness,  with  numerous 
bloodvessels.  This  forms  a  sac  for  the  hydatid.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  hardly  a  vestige  of  this  can  be  seen  ; 
for  being  formed  of  the  condensed  tissues  of  the  infest^jd 
animal,  it  becomes  perceptible  only  after  the  parasite  has 
attained  some  size.  It  is  highly  vascular,  and  forms  a  cushion, 
to  which  the  external  surface  of  the  hydatid  is  applied.  In 
this  way,  a  steady  supply  of  the  blood,  or  of  debris  of  the 
textures  of  the  infested  animal*  is  close  at  hand,  from  which 
the  hydatid  may  extract  nourishment.  Tliia  membrane  ia 
beet  seen  in  aged  hydatids,  or  in  those  in  which  the  process 

•  Read  before  the  York  Meeting  of  the  Britisb  Association,  184i. 
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of  obliteration  has  commenced,  and  in  such  can  easily  be  de- 
monstrated by  dissection.  In  such  aged  individuals  also  it  is 
found  to  be  so  intimately  attached  to  the  external  membrane 
of  the  hydatid,  as  to  appear  to  fonn  one  membrane  with  it ; 
whereas  in  younger  individuals  a  considerable  space  inter- 
venes. 

The  external  coat  of  the  hydatid  is  gelatinous  and  slightly 
fibrous  in  appearance,  and  presents  no  structure. 

The  middle  membrane  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
germinal  meinbrane,  is  much  thinner,  and  more  delicate  than 
the  external  membrane.  In  this  membrane  numerous  cells, 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  take  their  rise,  and  project  inwards 
into  the  cavity  of  the  hydatid,  carrying  the  next  membrane 
along  with  them. 

The  internal  membrane  does  not  appear  to  be  continuous 
over  the  whole  internal  surface ;  but  observed  only  where  it 
is  reflected^  as  has  been  just  stated,  over  the  surfece  of  the 
germinal  cells.  It  may»  therefore,  be  considered  as  that  i)or- 
tion  of  the  middle  or  germinal  membrane  which  has  been 
carried  inwards  by  the  rise  of  the  genninal  cells  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  former  membrane 

A  small  clear  cell  or  vesicle,  jutting  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  second  membrane,  is  the  first  vestige  of  the 
young  hydatid.  At  first  this  vesicle  is  colourless,  but  as  it 
increases  slightly  in  size,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  also  carries 
the  internal  membrane  inwards  before  it,  which  in  time,  as 
the  young  hydatid  becomes  more  pedunculated  before  becoming 
free,  almost  covers  it  entirely.  Vestiges  of  this  membrane 
may  be  seen  attached  in  shreds  to  the  vesicle,  even  after  it 
has  attained  a  considerable  size. 

In  all  the  hydatids  which  have  already  become  independent 
animals,  with  their  external  coat  still  gelatinous,  and  are  still 
enclosed  within  the  cyst  of  tbe  original  acephalocyst,  it  noay 
be  observed  that  one  side  presents   shreds  of  membmne 
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attached  to  it  ;  but  that  the  other  is  quite  free  and  almost 
tmnspan^nt  This  ti'ansparent  part  was  that  origmally 
attached  to  the  parent  or  gerniiual  membrane  ;  and  the  sliiedfi 
are  consequently  the  remains  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
parent.  Shortly  before  the  young  hydatid  separates  from  the 
germinal  membrane  of  the  parent,  smaller  cells  are  seen  with- 
in it,  which  increase  in  size  along  with  it  These  are  another 
generation  of  hydatids,  and  the  fourth  in  tlie  series  I  have 
been  describing 

About  this  period  in  the  process  of  developments  there  may 
be  seen  in  some  forms  of  hydatids  of  the  tertiary  growth,  a 
dark  irregular  flat  nucleated  spot,  which  always  occupies  the 
same  place,  immediately  opposite  that  of  attachment  This 
spot  is  visible  only  before  the  separation.  1  am  inclined  to 
consider  this  spot  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  pedicle,  or 
what  is  generally  termed  a  head  in  the  class.  This  species  I 
denom  inate  Accphcdocystis  armatus.  This  appearance  is  merely 
the  nucleus  or  central  cell,  from  which  all  the  others  are  pro- 
duced ;  thus  illustrating  that  the  pedicles  of  Citnurus  and 
Cyaticercus  are  analogous  to  this  nucleus,  both  being  repro- 
ductive organs  j — in  the  acephalocyst  being  a  reproductive 
organ  only,  in  Csennrus  and  Cysticcrcus  being  chiefly  a  repro- 
ductive organ  with  a  sligbt  adaptation  for  the  purposes  of 
prehension. 

If  the  small  cells  which  are  seen  in  the  tertiary  hydatids 
are  the  young,  they  must  be  the  fu'st  of  those  which  are  after- 
wards seen  attaclied  to  the  germinal  membrane,  for  I  have  not 
met  with  secondary  hydatids  enclosing  separated  yoimg  indi- 
viduals. It  is  only  after  the  hydatid  has  obtained  a  nidus,  or 
separate  habitat  of  its  own,  that  it  begins  to  throw  off  its 
young  from  the  genninal  membmne,  and  those  only  which 
had  been  formed  during  the  tertiary  and  secondary  periods. 
Thus,  if  the  ori*^inal  hydatid  is  buried  deep  in  the  textures  of 
the  infested  being,  or  from  other  causes  is  prevented  giving 
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exit  to  its  yoimg  (for  it  is  by  the  dilatation  caused  by  the 
youug  within  it  that  the  parent  sac  gives  way),  it  soon  becomes 
unable  to  extract  proj)er  nourishment  from  the  infested  being, 
the  young  within  it  Ixjcome  decomposed,  and  the  whole  animal 
degenerates  either  into  a  firm  cicatrix,  or,  as  is  most  general, 
into  a  fatty  cretaceous  matter.  I  have  in  many  instances 
found  this  matter  forming  upon  the  external  coats  of  young 
secondary  hydatids,  which  were  confined,  as  above  stated,  in 
old  and  degenerating  parent  sacs.  In  general  this  cretaceous 
matter  originates  in  the  internal  and  genninal  membrane  of 
the  parent  sac ;  these  two  membranes  in  old  hydatids  being 
always  thick,  gelatinous,  and  homogeneous,  like  pure  gelatine. 
This  thick  gelatinous  membrane  presents  no  trace  of  the  two 
membranes  of  which  it  originally  consisted ;  it  is  generally 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  lies  in  the  most 
dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  quite  loose  and  detached  from 
the  external  coat.  It  presents  no  trace  of  young  vesicles  or 
hydatids,  but  has  upon  its  internal  surface  a  number  of  white, 
opaque,  fatty  looking  spots  of  all  sizes.  Similar  spots,  but  of 
much  smaller  size,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane,  and  when  examined  by  the  microseopej  present  a 
peculiar  cellular  network  As  these  spots  become  larger,  they, 
from  being  quite  smooth,  become  rough  and  nodulated,  each 
of  the  cells  being  apparently  filled  with  the  peculiar  fatty 
substance.  As  this  mass  increases  in  size,  it  becomes  more 
cretaceous,  and  sends  out  branches  in  all  directions,  so  as  in 
time  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  hydatid,  which,  as  this 
process  is  going  on,  shrinks  up  very  much,  so  that  it  meets 
the  fatty  matter,  and  enables  the  process  of  filling  up  to  be 
more  speedily  completed.  Shoiily  before  the  cavity  is  com- 
pletely filled  up,  the  fatty  matter  begins  to  lessen  in  quantity, 
being  probably  absorbed  by  the  cretaceous  matter  gaining  the 
preponderance.  In  this  way  more  or  less  of  the  whole  mass 
is  absorbed,  so  that  ultimately  nothing  is  left  but  a  small 
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quantity  of  cretaceous  matter  wbich  becomes  very  much 

condensed 

T!ie  middle  membrane  then  appe^irs  to  play  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  the  hydatid ;  the  external 
membrane  acting  only  as  an  organ  of  defence. 

Of  this  peculiar  form  of  animal  three  species  have  been 
determined,  the  characters  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
structure  and  appearance  of  the  germinal  membrane.  In 
AcephalocysHs  dmjikx,  the  lowest  of  these  forms,  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal  is  much  more  homogeneous,  trans- 
parent, and  gelatinous,  than  that  of  the  two  higher  forms  ;  the 
cyst  is  not  divided  into  separate  parts,  and  the  young  are 
developed  promiscuously  throughout  its  internal  suriaca 

In  Acepkalocydis  armatits,  the  yomig  are  developed  from 
a  true  geniiinaJ  membrane,  each  of  the  yoimg  arising  as  a 
separate  cell,  and  afterwards  throwing  off  internally  successive 
broods  of  young  independently.  It  is  also  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  by  the  teeth  which  it  possesses  during  the 
period  of  its  attachment  to  the  parent  germinal  membrane. 
These  teeth  are  generally  exactly  opposite  the  spot  of  attach- 
ment, are  quite  straight,  barbless,  and  form  an  irregular 
circlet^  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Caenurus  and  Cysticercus. 
They  are  lost  as  soon  as  the  Euiimal  leaves  the  germinal 
membrane  and  becomes  free,  and  not  the  shghtest  vestige  of 
them  can  be  seen,  even  upon  the  shreds  of  membmne  alluded 
to  above,  which  at  one  period  formed  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  parent  sac. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  Nov,  22,  1844,  p.  2G8,  there  is 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  on  the 
"  Classification,  etc.,  of  Echmomccus  h<miifm!*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  EchtTweoccifs  here  described  by  Mr.  "Wilson, 
and  the  Aceplwlocystis  amuUtts,  are  both  one  and  the  same 
species.     The   bodies    described    by    Mr.    Wilson    as    the 
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echinococci,  and  which  are  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of 
tlie  membmne,  are  merely  the  young  acephalocysts  either  of 
tlie  secondary  or  tertiary  stages  of  deveh^pment.  They  will 
be,  as  already  fully  described  in  this  paper,  of  the  secondary 
generation,  if  found  growing  from  the  walls  of  the  original 
containing  sac,  and  tertiary  if  found  growing  from  tlic  m  alls 
of  those  sacs  floating  free  in  the  fluid  contained  within  the 
original  sac.  This  animal  is  an  acephalocyst,  and  not  an 
echinococcus.  Breinser,  in  the  athis  of  his  work,  (hi  the 
Ifik,^tinai  Worms  of  Man,  calls  it  an  echinococcus,  but  upon 
false  grounds^  for  the  proper  definition  of  echinococcus,  he 
says,  at  p.  294  of  his  work  alluded  to  :♦— "M.  Rudolphi  dis- 
tingue les  Iiydatides  en  vivantes  et  en  non  vivantes  ;  il  regarde 
i'echinocoque  provenant  des  intestins  des  bisulques  (Echi- 
nococcus  veterinm-ujii)  comme  une  hydatirle  vivante,  par  la 
mison  que  Ton  trouve  dans  le  liquide  qu'elle  contient  les  ec- 
hiuocoques,  proprement  dits,  c'est-i*dire,  des  jK^tita  corps  mi- 
croscopiques,  pouniis  de  quatre  su^joirs  et  d'une  couronne  de 
crochets."  The  animal  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  same  abstract  by  Dr.  Budd,  '*  who  examined 
seven  hydatid  tmnours  wliich  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Museum  of  King's  College,"  when  he  found  appearances 
exactly  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  animals  here  alluded  to  by  Dr,  Budd 
are  similar  to  that  I  have  called  Arephalo('ijMls  armatus,  which, 
if  the  case*  from  the  want  of  suckers,  cannot  be  an  Kchi- 
nococcus,  being  merely  a  transitory  stage  of  the  acephalocyst. 
Por  I  have  examined  great  numbers  of  these  animals,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh — a  collection  particularly  rich  in  preparations  of 
these  animals — ^and  in  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  make 

*  Tratii  Zoclogiqm  d  Phjsnolog^Ujm  mr  k.a  Fen  Inf^ijmux  tk  rHmnm^ 
jMtr  M.  Brcmaer.  Tnuluit  *k  I'Allcmand  i«ir  M.  Gnmdler,  Kevii  et  augment^ 
«1l'  Notes  p«r  M.  de  Blainville. 
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out  the  slightest  vestige  of  suckers.  I  had  made  out  the 
existence  of  teeth,  and  was  anjcious  to  deterniine  whether  or 
not  the  arduQal  was  allied  to  the  cephaloid  hydatids. 

The  next  form  of  Acephalocystis  ia  one  presesting  a 
structure  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  at  once  distinguishes  it 
from  the  others.  The  external  menibrane  is  gelatinous  and 
delicate  ;  the  genninal  one  is  more  fibrous,  and  is  so  slightly 
attached  to  the  external  one  as  to  float  in  the  contained  fluid. 
Wlien  a  small  portion  of  this  germinal  membrane  is  placed 
under  the  njicroscope^  its  free  or  internal  surface  presents  the 
following  appearauces : — ^15^,  A  fibrous  texture  forming  the 
basis  of  the  membrane  ;  2d,  A  series  of  large  irregular  ovoid 
vesicles,  arranged  in  irregular  rows.  The  fibrous  texture  sui^ 
rounds  the  vesicles,  and  thug  presents  a  peculiar  appearance 
of  ramification  of  a  very  regular  form.  Each  of  the  vesicles 
contains  one  or  more  dark  spots  containing  nucleoli — these 
spots  are  the  young  hydatids.* 
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IL — OF  ASTOMA.— (Plate  XI.) 

Astonm  a€^haloc}jdvi  is  an  animal  vety  nearly  allied  to 
Aceplialocystis.t  It  was  found  attached  to  the  peritoneum 
of  an  old  subject,  genei-ally  by  means  of  a  l>road  basis,  but 
very  often  by  a  slender  pedicle.  Tlie  sac,  composed  of  tliree 
membranes,  of  more  or  less  delicacy,  was  very  strong,  and  the 
membranes  were  easily  separable  from  one  another.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  composed  of  fibrous  texture,  and,  as  in 
the  Acephalocystis,  the  ext'Crnal  appeared  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  defence,  while  the  two  inner  were  devoted  to  nutrition  and 

•  TMa  «pycies  I  bare  named  Aceyhtdoqfslia  Mfmroii,  after  Dr.  If  oiuro,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  fi>r  tlie  opportunity  of  eXAmimug  the  spedu,  and  from 
whtan  also  I  have  received  mueli  valuable  inform iitiou  reganliijg  hydnHds 
gunfifally.  A  very  beautiful  fi^ifure  of  A,  Monroii  is  given  in  Dr.  Monro's  work 
on  Th$  Mm-hfd  ATuUomy  ofih^  SUmach  and  GviUt 

t  EdiiUntrgh  Medkal  and  Swrgkai  Joumat^  No.  cid.,  p.  14. 
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generation.  The  young  cells,  after  acting  for  a  time  as  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  become  free  and  independent  animals  after 
having  thrown  off  young  cells  internally,  which  in  their  turn 
act  as  organs  of  nutrition  to  their  parent  until  they  are  fit  to 
become  independent  animals  themselves.  The  particulars 
relative  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  this  *.nimal 
will  be  adverted  to  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  creat  of 
that  function  in  Diskostoma ;  in  the  meantime  a  few  remarks 
on  the  external  character  of  the  animal  may  be  useful 

It  was  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  when  taken  from  its 
habitat,  and  varied  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a 
middle-sized  oranga  The  smaller  specimens  were  all  spheri- 
cal, and  very  much  corrugated ;  the  larger  were  quite  smooth 
and  botryoidal — ^the  first  of  which  appearances  arose  apparently 
from  the  distension  caused  by  the  young ;  the  second,  from 
the  young  within  it  increasing  irregularly  in  size.  Wlien  a 
section  was  made  of  an  adult  specimen,  the  interior  was  found 
to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  young  in  various  stages 
of  advancement,  and  all  of  them  apparently  having  their 
origin  from  the  inclosing  sac,  either  immediately  or  mediately. 
Along  with  these  the  interstices  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter,  which  appeared  to  be  the  assimilated  food, 
analogous  to  the  pabulum  of  the  seminal  cells  already  spoken 
of  in  another  paper. 

m. — OF  DISKOSTOMA.*— (Plate  XI.) 

Diskostoma  acepJicUocystis  is  another  animal  belonging  to 
the  Cystic  Entozoa,  and  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
preceding  genera ;  it  is,  however,  more  complicated  in  its 
structure  than  either. 

Diskostoma  was  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  middle-aged  maa    About  six  or  eight 

*  TranMctions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Edinbui^h,  voL  xv.,  p.  564. 
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gallons  were  taken  out  of  the  abdomen  aftcjr  death,  all  of 
which  had  kiiin  apparently  generated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
montha*  Like  Astoma  they  varied  very  much  in  size,  but, 
with  veiy  few  exceptions,  were  all  regularly  globular  and  of 
a  bright  straw  colour,  hanging,  when  undisturbed,  from  the 
surface  of  the  abdominal  cavity  bke  the  ova  in  tlie  active 
ovarium  of  the  common  fowL  The  sac  consisted  of  two  de- 
monstrable membranes,  the  most  external  of  which  was  rather 
complicated 

The  basis  of  the  membrane  itself  was  fibro-gelatinous^  and 
having  a  number  of  discs  scattered  at  irregidar  intervals  over 
its  surface ;  these  discs  were  connected  with  one  another  by 
means  of  numerous  tubuli,  \A*hich  also  ramified  freely  through 
the  membrane.  These  were  probably  the  organs  of  nutrition. 
The  next  membrane  was  much  more  delicate^  and  was  that 
from  which  the  gemmules  arose.  In  some  instances  there 
was  tlie  appearance  of  a  third  membrane,  but  it  was  most 
difficult  of  detection.  Tlie  grcakT  mass  of  the  body  was  com- 
posed of  the  gelatinous  matter  already  alluded  to  as  occurring 
in  Astoma. 

The  function  of  generation  in  all  these  lower  Acephalocysts 
is  very  interesting.  In  all  of  them  the  young  cells  or  gem- 
mules  arise  from  the  middle  membrane  of  the  sac.  In  Ace- 
phalocystis  and  Astoma  the  young  cells  act  at  first  as  organs 
3f  nutrition,  and  after  a  time  become  themselves  independent 
animals.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  Diskostoma  also,  but 
it  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  the  young  in  Astoma  and  Diskostoma  is  some- 
what ditterent  Irom  that  already  described  as  taking  place  in 
Acephalocystis,  There  apjiear  to  be  two  modes  of  generation, 
namely,  ono  for  the  enlai^ement  of  the  original  group,  and 
another  for  the  formation  of  new  groups  in  other  parts  of  the 
peritoneum.    The  first  of  these  modes  proceeds  in  the  Astoma, 

•  See  Edhiburyh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Ottubcr  1844,  jk  1, 
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from  the  animal  becoming  so  distended^  in  conse(][iience  of 
the  increased  size  and  number  of  the  young  witlun  it^  that  it 
bursts  when  the  young  are  exposed,  and  the  parent  sac,  which 
is  now  useless,  absorbed,  the  progeny  in  the  meantime  becom- 
ing attached  to  the  peritoneum.*  The  external  membranes  in 
Diskostonm  spread  over  the,  as  yet,  uninfested  portions  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  give  origin  to  a  number  of  cells  from  the 
attached  surface,  each  of  which,  becoming  parents,  gradually 
increases  in  size,  from  the  addition  of  new  matter  within  the 
young  cells.  Tliese  young  cells  are  the  germs  of  tlie  future 
animals.  The  other  mode  of  development,  or  that  intended 
for  the  formation  of  new  groups,  is  similar  in  both  animals. 
The  young  or  secondary  cells,  bursting  from  their  I'onnative 
cell,  by  some  means  escape  from  the  parent  sac,  and  so  gain  a 
situation  at  some  distance  from  the  originfid  group,  where  they 
become  attached,  in  time  throw  off  young  cells,  and  thus  be- 
come the  origin  of  a  new  set 

Eelative  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  animals,  it 
is  found  that  in  Astoma,  and  the  higher  cystic  entozoa,  the 
numbera  proceeding  from  one  parent  may  be  unlimited, 
whereas  in  Acephalocystis,  genomtion  ceases  with  the  quater- 
naiy  series  of  young,  ludess  this  series,  or  the  gemmules  of 
some  of  the  preceding,  escape  from  the  original  sac  and  are 
able  to  form  a  nidus  in  any  portion  of  the  liver,  or  other 
organ  yet  urunfest^Ml.  For  it  appears  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  common  hydatid  that  it  be  completely  enveloped 
in  the  tissues  of  the  infested  being.  To  ensure  this  normal 
habitat,  then,  the  animal  must  escape  during  the  period  of  its 
gemmule  existence  frc>m  the  parent ;  but,  as  most  generally 
happens,  if  the  parent  hydatid  be  so  deeply  buried  as  not  to 
allow  fi^ee  rupture  of  its  coats  within  a  certain  period,  decom- 
position ensues  as  already  described,  and  so   existence  is 

•  Sec  Preparation  m  3futeMifi  of  Boijal  Colk^e  of  SurrjfOM^  Edinburgh, 
No.  22U. 
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terminated  ;— if,  on  the  contrary,  the  parent  hydatid  be  so 
near  a  surface,  or  from  other  causes,  as  during  its  increase  in 
size  to  rupture,  then  the  young  escape,  and  so  form  new  and 
altogether  independent  animals.  As  the  hydatid  is  hy  no 
means  of  unfrcquent  occurrence  in  tlie  liver  and  other  internal 
organs,  this  Hniitation  of  the  increase  appears  to  be  a  henefi- 
cent  law  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal 
termination  wliicli  the  mpid  increase  of  these  animals  would 
infallibly  produce.  In  Diskostoma  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  rapidity  of  reproduction,  which  happOy  appears  to  be  of 
rare  occmTence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  also  the  opinions  to  be  deduced! 
from  the  changes  wliich  t^ke  place  in  the  germinal  mpnibrane 
of  Acephalocystis,  and  the  other  acephalic  entozoa.  It  has 
been  already  fuUy  described  in  what  manner  the  function  of 
reproduction  in  the^e  animals  is  stopped,  namely,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thickening  of  the  germinal  membrana  Afteri 
ha™g  made  out  this  fact,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  many 
instances  of  the  stoppage  of  cellular  formations  at  certain 
periods  of  life  might  be  traced  to  similar  changes  taJcing 
place  in  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  formative  organ,  and, 
with  the  view  of  det^^miining  this  point,  examined  the  testes  of 
several  old  men,  after  the  fecundating  i>ower  had  in  all 
probability  passed  away,  when  the  germinal  membrane  in 
almost  all  cases  had  become  thicker  and  quite  different  froi 
what  is  generally  seen  in  young  males,  a  change  which  (as 
we  have  attempted  to  describe)  had  taken  place  in  the 
germinal  membrane  of  hydatids.* 


•  Tbe  atojuwige  liure  ailluiied  to,  in  the  fiint'tion  of  ropr«iduction  of  tl 
animala,  may  lie  also  grt?atly  luisistt'd,  aiiJ  the  tl^geneniting  process  made  more 
active,  in  conseqnence  of  tho  tluekeiiing  of  the  exterual  niembmnc  preveuting 
the  absorbing  ceUa  extrocting  fttjtn  it  a  suilciejjt  supply  of  noiirifllimeat. 
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IV. — OF  SPHAIRIDION.*— (Plate  VI.,  Fig.  1G.) 

Sphairidion  acephcUocystis  is  an  animal  allied  to  Acephalo- 
cystis,  chiefly  from  its  acephalic  character,  but  also  from  its 
reproductive  organ  being  enclosed  within  the  centre  of  its  sac. 
This  reproductive  body  or  membrane  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  pedicle  of  the  Cysticercus,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
entirely  buried  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  consequently  also 
it  is  neither  furnished  with  teeth  nor  suckers.  There  is  no 
separate  absorbent  apparatus  in  the  sac  of  the  animal,  and 
this  part  of  its  body  appears  to  bo  composed  of  one  membrane 
only,  which  is  analogous  to  the  external  membrane  of  the 
sac  of  Acephalocystis.  The  cyst  of  this  animal  at  first 
appears  to  be  composed  of  three  membranes,  but  a  little 
examination  proves  the  outermost  to  consist  of  peritoneum 
only,  the  two  others  being  similar  to  the  analogous  membranes 
of  the  cyst  of  Cysticercus  rattus,  namely,  an  external  for 
defence,  and  an  internal  for  absorption  of  nourishment. 

This  animal  was  found  attached  to  the  intestines  of  the 
Balearic  Crested  Crane  (Balearica  pavonia,  Vigors)  beneath 
the  peritoneum. 

V. — OF  C-fiNURUS.t~(PLATES  VI.,  XII.) 

The  next  animal  we  have  to  describe  is  Cajnurus.  It  is 
in  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus  that  the  first  vestiges 
of  extremities  are  perceived,  to  which  form  of  structure  we 
are  led  through  Diskostoma — the  discs  described  in  the  latter 
being  without  doubt  analogous  to  the  pedicles  of  the 
Csenurus. 

Ccenurus  cerehralis,  an  animal  frequently  found  in  the 
brain  of  the  sheep  and  other  ruminants,  has  been  long  known 

*  ^<f>aipl5iop,  a  globule. 

t  TrarisadwM  of  the  BoyaZ  Societyt  Edinboigli,  voL  zv.  p.  564. 
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to  uatiiTiilists.  Tills  animal  is  composed  of  a  double  sac 
from  the  external  .surface  of  wLicli  proceed  a  uumlier  of  small 
bodiesj  termed  pedicles.  These  pedicles  are  contained  between 
the  two  membranes  of  the  sac,  project  at  right  angles  ixom. 
its  surface,  and  are  armed  at  the  extremity  with  a  double 
circle  of  teetli. 

The  sac  of  the  Caanurus  is  composed  of  ttv^o  membranes, 
the  outermost  of  which  acta  as  an  organ  of  defence,  the 
internal,  containing  a  layer  of  absorbent  cells,  acts  along  with 
the  larger  cells  contained  in  the  pedicles  as  organs  of 
nutrition.  The  natural  .size  of  a  pedicle  is  about  the  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
basal  and  distal  The  fumu^r  contains  the  absorbing  cells 
already  spoken  of,  which,  after  a  time,  become  themselves 
independent  pedicles.  The  cells  within  the  pedicle  are 
arranged  regularly  in  tlie  form  of  concentric  circles,  each  cell 
as  it  becomes  a  parent  forming  a  centre.  The  latter,  or  distal 
portion  of  the  ppdicle,  contains  veiy  few,  if  any,  of  these 
cells,  but  bears  on  its  extremity  a  double  series  of  bent 
barbed  teeth,  wliicli  enable  the  animal  to  attach  itself  fiimly 
to  the  infested  body.  Four  suckers  are  also  placed  at  regular 
intervals  rouml  the  sides  of  this  portion  of  the  pedicle. 

When  one  of  the  smaller  cells  escape  from  the  pediclea 
and  obtiuns  a  situation  between  the  layers  of  the  parent  sac, 
it  shortly  commences  to  take  on  a  new  action,  the  nucleus 
enlarges  and  presents  a  clear  spot  in  the  centre.  As  this 
spot  increases  in  size,  the  nucleus  becomes  irregular  on  its 
edges,  and  shortly  becomes  nodulated,  the  nodules  after  a 
time  are  thrown  off  as  separate  cells,  a  central  cell  occupying 
the  place  of  tlie  clear  centi-al  spot.* 

This  is  the  tenninatiou  of  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 

•  Tlie  great  Bimiliirity  wliich  exists  betwoen  tlie  development  of  this  ammftl 
imd  tljf^  niniuniiJcrouis  ovum,  as  described  hy  Dr.  iltutiu  Bair},  will  Iw 
notici^l  by  all  observers. 
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inent  of  the  ovmn,  after  wliich  the  nucleus  of  the  central  cell 
uDtlergoes  a  siiiiikr  process,  the  cells  proceeding  from  it 
pushing  out  nearer  to  the  circumference  those  of  the  previous 
generation,  Tlius  we  have  a  great  series  of  centres,  roimd 
which  all  the  other  cells  are  arranged  in  cii-cles.  This  I  have 
termed  the  discoidal  period  of  development. 

After  numerous  circles  have  been  thus  formed,  the  cells 
nearest  the  circumference,  and,  of  course,  those  first  formed, 
become  parents,  and  consequently  centres ;  but  a  few  of  these 
gaining  the  advantage,  dissolve  the  more  peripberal  cells  and 
absorb  them,  thus  becoming  principal  centres.  As  soon  as 
tliis  change  in  tlie  development  has  taken  place^  the  mode  of 
gi'ovvtli,  liitherto  discoidal,  becomes  vertical,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  sac,  and  so  proceeds  until  the  pedicle  becomes  perfect 

There  is  still  another  animal  belonging  to  this  series,  and 
which  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  It  is  nondescript, 
and  its  characters  resemble  so  much  both  those  of  Acepha- 
locystis  and  Csenurus  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide 
with  precision  to  which  genus  it  belongs.  It  has  certainly 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  Cfenurus  than  Acephaloeystis, 
although  many  also  connect  it  most  intimately  with  the 
latter.  In  the  meantime^  however,  I  have  placed  it  along 
with  Ceenurus,  and  from  it^  habitat  called  it  C,  hepaticus. 
In  all  its  more  important  characters,  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
C.  cerebralis. 

VI.— OF  cYSTicEECus.— (Plate  XI L) 

Cysticercus  is  distinguished  from  Ca^nurua  by  its  sac 
having  only  one  pedicle  ;  it  is  also  always  contained  in  a  cyst, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  formed  from  the  compressed  textures 
of  the  infested  animal,  while  in  others  it  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes, viz.,  one  similar  to  that  mentioned,  and  another,  siii 
fjcncris,  and  belonging  entii'cly  to  the  parasite.  The  pecUcle 
of  the  Cysticercus  is  exactly  similar  in  its  structure  to  that  of 
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the  CLenums,  with  the  exception  of  the  cells,  which  are  not 
arraDged  so  regularly.  The  sac  is  also  composed  of  two  mem- 
branes, each  having  stmctures  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Ceenuras. 

1  have  divided  the  animals  composing  this  genus 
Eutozoa  into  two  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of' 
structures  met  with  in  the  cyst  Those  species,  in  which  the 
cyst  is  ouly  composed  of  one  memhrane,  derived  from  the 
compressed  tissues  of  the  infested  being,  have  been  placed 
near  to  the  Acephalo cysts ;  and  those  in  which  the  cyst  con- 
sists of  two  membranes  already  described,  compose  the  other 
division. 

The  Ci/stwtr(^iis  edhdosits  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these 
divisions.  In  this  animal  the  cyst  is  very  vascular,  i.e.  more 
so  than  the  surrounding  textures,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
quite  similar  to  the  analogous  structure  in  Acephalocystis. 
As  an  example  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  division  of  the 
genus,  there  is  anot]ier  species  which  appeal's  to  be  nonde- 
script. This  Cysticcrcus  was  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  unfortunately  the  jar  waa  not 
labelled,  so  that  I  am  imeeitain  from  what  animal  it  was  got. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  cyst  formed  by  the  omentum  alone  ;  these 
cysts  are  pedunculated,  and  althoxigh  quite  continuous  with 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  membrane,  it  is  so  puckered  and 
coustricted  at  the  pedunculated  portion  as  to  be  quite  im- 
permeable, so  that  the  enclosed  animal  can  obtain  no  nourish- 
ment from  without,  except  through  the  portion  of  omentum 
forming  the  cyst  The  cyst  is  very  vascular,  and  generally 
cont^iins  a  quantity  of  thin  gitmular  looking  matter  (probably 
the  matter  intended  for  the  food  of  the  enclosed  animal).  The 
double  circlet  of  teeth  in  this  species  is  remarkable  for  their 
great  length.  In  many  specimens  which  came  under  my 
notice  numerous  small  globular  bodies  were  observed,  sur- 
rounded externally  with  hooked  spines,  and  attached  to  the 
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internal  surface  of  the  cyst,  apparently  by  means  of  the  spines. 
These  bodies,  although  the  intermediate  stages  between  them 
and  the  yoiing  gemmules  could  not  be  seen,  I  considered  to  be 
yonng  Cysticerci  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth,  and  I  was 
led  to  do  80  because  they  were  often  obaerv^ed  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  omentum,  attracting  aud  puckering  it  together 
in  foldSj  evidently  the  commencement  of  the  process  for  the 
formation  of  a  cyst,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  completely 
enveloped  themselves.  It  has  not  yet  been  decidedly  made 
out  in  what  manner  the  gemmules  escape  from  the  body  of 
the  Cysticercus,  but  from  the  observations  I  have  made,  it 
appears  that  they  must  first  esc-ape  from  the  pedicle  where 
they  are  fonried  into  the  sac,  and  then  fnmi  the  sac  to  the 
cyst.  I  am  led  to  this  supposition  in  consequence  of  having 
observed  on  several  occasions  the  sac  of  the  animal  ruptured, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  globular  spined  bodies  attached  to 
the  iniK^r  surface  of  the  cyst.  How  they  escape  from  the  cyst 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

Those  Cysticerci  having  tlie  cyst  composed  of  a  double 
membrane,  do  not  differ  in  any  other  particular  from  those  of 
the  preceding  division  of  the  genua.  Tlie  best  example  of  this 
peculiarity  of  structure  exists  in  a  species  found  in  the  liver 
of  the  rat,  and  which  I  have  denominated  Cysticercus  rattns. 
The  specific  characters  are  given  in  the  synopsis  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. 

In  all  the  details*  then,  we  find  a  great  similarity  between 
Cienurus  and  Cysticercus,  with  this  exception,  that  the  latter 
is  sinijde,  whereas  the  former,  like  all  the  other  Acephalocysts, 
is  a  coniymund  animal.  Wliy  the  pedicles  of  Cipuurus  slioidd 
all  become  attached  to  the  same  sac,  is  a  tact,  the  cause  of 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  deteimine  with  any  degree  of 
certainty ;  probably,  however,  it  arises  from  the  difference  of 
strengtli  in  the  sacs  of  the  two  animals  ;  the  greater  strength 
of  that  of  Cajnurus  preveDting  the  escape  of  the  young  gem- 
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mule  from  betweeD  its  membranes.  The  mode  of  formation 
of  the  sac  is  also  a  poiut  interesting  to  the  physiologist^  and 
one  desei-ving  consideration.  In  Acephalocystis  and  the  other 
allied  genera,  the  original  gemmule,  shortly  after  it  has  become 
an  independent  animal,  begins  to  swell  out  and  be  disfcended 
from  the  accimi\ilation  of  new  matter  within  it.  This  new 
matter  is  drawn  into  it  by  means  of  the  young  internal  cells 
which  have  just  been  formed,  and  which  have  a  power,  in- 
herent in  themselves,  of  attracting  and  assimilating  nourish- 
ment from  without.  The  cells  refeiTed  to  here  are  the  young 
germs  of  future  hydatids,  and  which  afterwards,  as  already 
explained,  become  independent  animals ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  in  many  cases  also  another  series  of  cells,  whose 
only  fimction  is  to  act  in  this  way,  and  throughout  the  t^^rm  of 
their  existence:  these  have  been  termed  absorbent  cells. 
Kow,  these  cells  drawing  in  the  nourislmient  in  this  way 
cause  the  expansion  of  the  original  cell-wall,  so  that  the  en- 
largement of  these  bodies  resembles  a  process  of  dilatation. 
This,  then,  aj>pears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  forms 
assumed  by  the  Ca3nurus  and  Cysticercus,  as  well  as  the 
difierent  species  of  acephalocysts  ;  that  it  is  so  can  be  proved 
from  Sphuindmi  acrphaloei/slis,  an  animal  very  nearly  allied 
to  Cienurus,  and  being  a  connecting  link  between  the  acephalic 
and  cephalic  hydatids  ;  for  in  this  animal  we  find  that  portion 
of  its  body  analogous  to  the  pedicle  of  Cysticercus,  not  exserted, 
as  in  the  latter  animal,  but  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  bodj, 
where  it  forms  the  attracting  point  for  the  nourishment 
absorbed,  which  accorcUngly  dilates  the  external  and  con- 
taining sac. 

W'hat  1  wish  to  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  the  sacs  of 
Acephalocystis,  Ctenurus,  and  Cysticercus,  are  analogous 
organs  ;  and  that  the  pedicles  of  these  two  latter  animals  are 
aualogoui?  to  the  reproductive  nucleus,  wliich  maybe  observed 
dming  certain  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Acephalo- 
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cystis,  as  well  as  the  reproductive  and  absorbing  nucleus  of 
Spliairidion. 

Species  of  Cysticercus  Lave  been  found  in  almost  every 
part  and  ca^dty  of  the  human  body.  In  the  brain,  eye,  lungs, 
liver,  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  muscles.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  these  animals  gain  such  habitats  as  the  eye,  etc.  This 
is  a  question,  however,  which  has  been  tlie  cause  of  rauch 
discussion. 

Va^F  THE  niGHEB  CYSTIC   ENTOZOA. 

Besides  those  already  described,  there  ox'e  many  other  forms 
of  ento2oa  of  the  higher  orders,  which  are  inhabitants  of  cysts 
similar  to  these  of  Cysticercus  ;  we  have  examples  of  this 
occurring  in  the  Nematoidea,  Cestoidea,  and  Acanthaeephala, 
etc.  As  examples  of  the  worms  alluded  to,  I  may  instance 
Trichina  s^nralin,  Gymfiorhyiuhus  hijfrridus^  and  a  small  hlaria 
inhabiting  the  livers  of  some  fishj  but,  as  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  not  hitherto  described  by  any  author.  As  another  ex- 
ample, too,  of  these  peculiar  forms,  may  be  mentioned,  a  very 
interesting  animal  which  will  bo  afterwards  described,  namely, 
Hetirmuiia  Mmiraii* 

The  cysts  of  all  these  worms  have  similar  structures  to 
those  of  Cysticercus,  namely,  an  external  membrane  composed 
of  compressed  cellular  texture,  and  an  intornal  membrane  con- 
taining absorbing  cells,  througli  which  the  contained  animal 
obtains  nourishment. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  Acephalocysts  already  given,  it 
vnli  be  remembered  how  the  animal  died  in  consequence  of 
the  thickening  and  hai-dening  of  the  external  membrane  of  the 
cyst,  preventing  the  absorption  of  nourishment  from  or  through 
it ;  so  in  like  manner  do  these  higher  Cystic  Entozoa — Trichina 
— die  fram  a  similar  cause.  In  many  cases  \vhere  the  subject 
is  infested  with  Trichina,  it  is  found  on  examination,  that  with 
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few  exceptions  almost  every  specimen  is  converted  into  the 
hard  cretaceous  matter  spoken  of ;  many^  at  the  same  time, 
presenting  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  decay.  Gymno- 
rhynchus  presents  us  with  a  very  curious  habit  dependant 
upon  this  mode  of  structure,  and  which  enables  the  animal  to 
avoid  the  death  from  which  all  its  co-geners  suffer.  This 
species,  which  I  have  fortunately  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining in  its  natural  habitat,  but  which  has  been  already 
described  by  my  brother  {UdinMrgh  Philosophical  Journal^ 
voL  31),  inhabits  the  liver  of  the  sun-fish  in  great  numbers, 
and  from  its  peculiar  structure  is  enabled  to  move  slowly 
through  the  organ  it  infests.  If  the  cyst  of  this  worm  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  inner  membrane, 
containing  the  absorbent  cells,  is  covered  anteriorly  with  a  very 
thin  layer  only  of  the  external  membrane,  so  that  it  is  enabled 
to  absorb  the  nourishment  from  the  external  textures  in  great 
abundance,  which  thus  enables  the  animal  to  move  forward  as 
well  as  obtain  a  supply  of  food ;  as  we  trace  the  cyst  back- 
wards, the  external  membrane  will  be  found  to  become  thicker 
and  thicker,  as  also  more  impermeable,  imtil  we  reach  the  tail 
of  the  animal,  afber  which  it  becomes  a  mere  cord.  This  cord 
can  be  traced  for  a  great  distance,  becoming  less  and  less  per- 
ceptible, until  it  is  lost  altogether,  and  the  course  only  marked 
by  a  simple  line  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  textures. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  external  membrane  of  this  animal 
presents  analogies  similar  to  that  of  Acephalocystis ;  for  in- 
stance, the  cephalic  portion  of  the  membrane  is  so  thin  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable,  being  thus  analogous  to  the  young 
hydatid. 

In  regard  to  the  cyst  of  these  worms,  it  has  been  long  a 
question  how  far  it  is  a  part  of  the  enclosed  animal  Professor 
Owen*  holds  that  it  is  merely  condensed  textures  of  the 

*  Owen,  "Description  of  a  Microscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  Muscles  of 
the  Human  Body." — Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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infested  being,  and  Dr.  Knox*  again,  that  it  belongs  essentially 
to  the  parasite.  My  brother,  in  the  paper  already  alluded  to, 
says,  regarding  the  cyst — *'  May  we  not  suppose  them  to  be 
parts  of  the  original  ovum,  within  which  the  animal  was  formed, 
and  i^^thin  which  it  passes  its  term  of  existence."  From  ob- 
servations made  on  the  development  of  the  Acepbalocystic 
entozoa,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  I  think,  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct,  for  Acephalocystis  must  be  considered  as  an 
enlarged  ovum  ;  but  Spbairidion  perhaps  is  the  best  example 
of  this  peculiar  mode  of  formation,  the  "inserted  pedicle"  being 
analogous  to  the  confined  Trichina  or  Gymuorhynchus— for 
we  must  look  upon  the  inserted  pedicle  as  the  active  animal. 
In  Cienuriis,  also,  the  pedicles  are  contained  within  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  sac* 

I  shall  finish  tliese  observations  on  the  Cystic  Entozoa, 
with  the  following  account  by  my  brother  John,  of  Neurmiam 
Monmilf    (Plate  VI..  Fig.  7 ;  Plate  XL,  Figs.  2,  7.) 

*'  The  observations  of  Pacini  t  on  the  peculiar  bodies  which 
are  appended  to  the  digital  nerves,  induced  me  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  *  spheroidal  bodies,*  described  by  the  second 
Monro,  as  existing  on  the  surfaces  of  the  brain  and  nerves  of 
the  gadidfe.  I  accordingly  examined  the  *  spheroidal  bodies  * 
in  the  haddock,  and  found  that  they  were  entozoa,  referrible 
to  the  family  Distoma,  and  enclosed  in  cysts.  I  described 
these  curious  parasites  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anatomical  and 
Pathological  Society,  and  a  shoi-t  abstract  was  published 
in  the  MmitJdy  Jmu'nal  of  Medical  Science.  Till  lately,  I 
had  supposed  that  I  was  the  first  to  observe  the  true  natui^ 

*  Knox,  Edinlmrgh  MediccU  and  Surgical  Journal. 

t  Monro,  Oba&rwUions  tmthaStfudmtamdfvmetionao^ 
p.  59, 

t  Pacini,  Niiovo  Giomak  dei  LelUrai€t  March  and  April  188fl»  p. 
109.  J,  Henle  and  Kolljker,  Uthcr  die  Pacinischcn  Kdtperchen  an  den 
Ntreen  dea  Memchtn  und  dtr  Siiugdhiere. 
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of  these  'spheroidal  bodies,'  when  Dr.  Allen  Thomson 
ascertained  that  Dr.  Sharpey  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
them  in  his  courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  College.  I 
accordingly  wrote  Dr.  Sharpey  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  the  following  interesting 
accounts  of  what  has  been  already  recorded  regarding  this 
entozoon  : — 

^  When  I  was  in  Berlin  some  years  ago,  the  late  Professor 
Rudolphi  remarked  to  me  in  conversation,  that  he  thought  it 
not  unlikely  the  little  bodies  discovered  by  Dr.  Monro  2d,  on 
the  nerves  of  the  cod,  haddock,  and  other  allied  fish,  would 
turn  out  on  examination  to  be  entozoa;  and  he  suggested 
that  1  should  take  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  point 
on  my  return  to  Scotland.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1836, 1  examined  these  bodies  in  the  haddock  or  whiting,  I 
really  forget  which,  but  I  think  it  was  the  former,  and  found 
that  each  of  them  was  a  little  cyst,  containing  a  Distoma, 
which  could  be  easily  turned  out  from  its  enclosure  alive. 
The  specimens  I  examined  were  from  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

*'  This  observation  was  made  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  going 
to  London  soon  after,  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Owen  ;  and 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  take  notice  of  it  in  my  lectures 
ever  since,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  well 
to  search  for  them,  or  for  analogous  parasites,  in  the  nerves 
of  other  animals,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the  gadus  tribe  of 
fishes  should  be  the  only  example.  Indeed,  unless  my  me- 
mory deceives  me,  some  one  has  met  with  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  nerves  of  the  frog ;  and  Valentin  has  seen 
the  eggs  of  Distoma  in  the  vertebral  canal  of  a  foetal  sheep. 
When  I  learned  that  the  oval  bodies,  which  aU  must  have 
seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
were  connected  with  the  nerves,  I  at  first  imagined  they 
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might  be  entozoa  (ha^dng  been  led  to  make  just  the  converse 
of  jour  conjecture),  but  Mr,  Mamliall,  formerly  of  our  mu- 
seum, having  examined  these  *  Pacinian '  bodies  two  or  three 
years  ago  (quite  iudependcmtly  of  any  suggestion  from  me), 
I  found  uatluiig  to  confirm  this  conjecture  on  his  showing  me 
their  structure.  I  have  since  seen  llenle  and  KoUiker  s  me- 
moir, which  inchidea  the  substance  of  Pacini's  observations. 

"  Rudolphi,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  examined  the  structure 
of  the  spheroidal  bodies  of  Monro  ;  and  the  only  notice  of 
them  which  I  have  met  with  in  his  writings  (to  which  he  did 
not  refer  me)  is  in  his  Ristoria  Naiuralh  Entozoarum,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii,  page  277,  when,  under  the  head  of  *  Dubious  Entozoa,' 
he  enumerates  an  object  described  and  figured  by  Piathke, 
under  the  name  of '  Hydatula  Gadomm/  wliich  that  observer 
found  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  Gadus  morrkua  and  G.  vimis, 
often  in  great  nxmabers,  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  vesicle 
containing  a  worm.  The  nature  of  the  parasite  was  doubtful, 
but  supposed  in  some  degree  to  resemble  that  of  a  Cysticercus, 
and  hence  the  name  applied  to  it  by  Rathke,  but  Rudolph i 
denies  that  it  ia  a  Cystieercus,  though  he  does  not  know  to 
what  genus  to  refer  it,  he  adds  *  an  Cucullanus?'" 

Tliis  entozoon,  as  stated  by  Monro,  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  gelatinous  substance  which  surrounds  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  semicircular  canals,  in  the  cod,  haddock,  and 
whiting.  They  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  larger  branches 
of  the  nerves,  and  particidaiiy  on  those  of  the  pectoral  and 
caudal  fins.  In  the  former  situation  they  are  suspended  in 
the  gelatinous  fluid  by  fibres  of  areolar  texture  and  by  blood- 
vessels ;  in  the  latter  they  lie  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  nenre,  the  ultimate  fibres  of  which  are  spread  in  bundles 
over  the  surface  of  the  cysts. 

The  cysts  are  produced  spheroids,  somewhat  flattened ; 
their  long  axis  measures  about  one-fourth  of  a  Mne. 

They  consist  of  three  tunics ;  an  external,  which  appears 
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to  be  derived  from  the  areolar  texture  of  the  infested  animal, 
and  of  a  midtUe  or  internal  belonging  to  the  parasita 

Upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  external 
tunic,  the  bloodvessels  of  the  nei^ve  can  occasionally  be  seen, 
and  recognised  by  their  contents.  One  or  two  vessels  may 
thus  be  observed  coasting  along  the  cyst,  accompanied  by 
single  nerve-tubes,  or  by  bundles  of  these,  or  by  a  mass  which 
completely  incloses  and  conceals  the  cyst.  The  second  tunic 
is  a  fine  transpai-ent  membrfine,  which  lines  the  first,  and  has 
in  its  turn  its  internal  surface  covered  by  an  epithelial  layer, 
which  is  the  third  tunic  of  the  cyst  The  epithelia  are  flat, 
irx'egular  in  shape,  and  somewhat  opaque.  The  third,  or  in- 
ternal layer,  formed  by  them,  bieaks  up  under  the  pressure  of 
the  glass  plates,  so  as  to  present  rents  or  fissures  passing  in 
various  directions  over  it. 

The  cyst,  in  addition  to  the  worm,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid,  in  which  oil-likc  glohules  of  various  sizes 
float 

The  worm  is  a  Distoma,  oblong,  dilated  in  front,  tapering 
slightly  towards  ita  posterior  extremity*  The  mouth,  longi- 
tudinally oval,  and  rather  pointed  posteriorly,  is  surrounded 
by  the  usual  suctorial  disc.  The  acetabulum  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  third  of  the  animal, 
and  can  be  protruded  from  the  surface  of  tiie  body. 

On  the  anterior  edge  of  the  acetahulum  a  minute  pore  is 
situated,  and  commimicates  with  a  sac,  to  be  afterwards 
described. 

At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal  another  orifice  is 
placed,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  large  chyle-sac,  and 
apparently  also  of  another  sac,  to  be  afterwards  alluded  to. 

The  integument  of  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the  body  is 
closely  covered  with  short  slightly-curved  spines,  directed 
backwards.  These  spines  are  largest  round  the  suctorial 
mouth,  and  on  the  posterior  pait  of  the  body  are  gradually 
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replaced  by  minute  tubercles  or  dots.  Under  tbig  spiny  or 
cuticTilar  layer,  tlie  integument  is  niusculaiv  the  fibres  being 
principally  transverse,  and  so  arranged  tbat  the  animal  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  rings,  as  may  be  observed  along 
its  edges,  wben  examined  by  ti'ansmitted  light 

From  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  acetabulum  the  integu- 
ments are  so  opa«:|ue,  from  the  dense  covering  of  spines,  that 
the  internal  structure  of  the  animal  cannot  be  detected.  It  is 
probable,  however,  tbat  the  oesophagus  terminates,  as  in  the 
family  Distoma  generally,  in  two  blind  intestinal  tubes.  I 
have  failed  in  detecting  an  arrangement  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  animal,  and  along  the 
sides  of  its  posterior  half,  a  sort  of  cellular  structure,  which 
may,  probably,  belong  to  the  digestive  system,  as  in  Distoma 
davaium  described  by  Professor  Owen,* 

A  large  sac,  evidently  connected  with  the  digestive  system, 
opens  externally  by  the  minute  orifice  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  animal.  This  sac,  in  every  individual^  is  full  of  a  matter, 
which,  by  reflected  light,  is  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  de- 
scribed by  Monro,  and  conjectured  by  him  to  be  of  a  cretaceous 
natiire.  Examined  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  numerous  spherical  globules  of  variable  size,  and  resembling 
the  matter  which  fills  the  chyle-ceUs  of  the  intestinal  \dlli 
The  larger  sac  in  which  this  matter  is  contained  varies  in 
shape,  but  it  geoerally  passes  up  from  its  outlet  for  about  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  then  takes  an 
acute  bend  to  the  other  side,  and  passing  forwards  in  a  cnr\'ed 
direction,  ends  in  a  dilated  blind  extremity  between  the 
acetabulum  and  the  mouth.  It  is  the  "  sigmoidal  ^  or  "  ser- 
pentine body  "  of  Monro.  This  sac  is  evidently  the  '■  cistema 
chyli." 

It  does  not  communicate   directly  with    the  digestive 
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afiflk  nil  aae  is  uppncBlfy  «  geugtimg  cKgu,  and  is  pn>* 
Uilf  tfe  onlj  am^gEHOirt  br  whM^  fecoleiil  matter  is  re* 
mof«d  horn  the  bodj  «f  Ike  «nnL  Xbe  Ibod  of  an  ftnimal, 
hmtg  m  tUb  does  in  a  cfi^  is  abeadf  d|eated  by  the  walls 
of  its  ^it^  Its  Ibody  tLaicicae,  jiddB  bo  nwrlwffTfal  fieculent 
matter,  and  its  iirfwAliial  tabe  veqaizes  bo  anus*  The  onlj 
oatkt  whkh  sodi  an  animal  inquires  is  for  chemkai  lecnleDt 
matlo;  whkh  in  all  •wiwMig  k  the  piodiict  of  flecretion,  and 
pTTPcipal^y  of  tht  Inn^  giU,  or  kidn^.  This  sac;  maj,  ther^- 
ftfe^  be  enindeffed  as  a  respiiatoiT  oi^gan  or  kidney, 

Ihere  is  another  sa<^  rerj  unilbnn  in  shape  and  size. 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bod^-.  This  sac  is 
elongated,  extending  from  near  the  outlet  of  the  "cisteroa 
chyli,'  forward  about  a  fourth  of  the  leugth  of  the  auimaL 
Its  posterior  extremity  is  fonnel-shaped,  and  appears  to  me^ 
although  I  have  failed  in  tracing  it  distinctly,  to  open 
externally  along  with  the  "cistema  chylL'  It  appears  to 
possess  circular  fibres^  which  constrict  it  slightly  at  regtdar 
distancea  The  three  anterior  fourths  of  its  wall  are  so  thick 
that  the  ca%uty  appears  linear.  This  thick  part  of  the  wall 
exhibits  an  arrangement  of  fibres  or  particles  perpendicular 
to  its  surface.  Tlie  thick  fjortion  terminates  by  forming  a 
curved  projection  into  the  thin  posterior  part  of  the  organ, 
the   whole   arrangement    resembling    the   projection   of  the 

•  Nonlman,  Mirroffraj^iacke  BfUraffc^  p,  S8,  lift.  L 
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human  os  uteri  into  the  vagina,  T!iis  organ,  in  its  relations 
and  stmcture,  appeai-s  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  cavity 
described  by  Professor  Owen,  as  opening  into  the  posterior 
orifice  of  Disionia  davatum,  and  supposed  by  him  to  he  a 
respii-atoi^'  organ. 

A  pyrifoiin  sac,  CLUomunicating  with  tlie  exterior  by  the 
pore  in  front  of  the  acetabulum,  and  two  large,  w^ith  occa- 
sionally two  smaller  globular  masses,  would  appear  to  be  the 
analogues  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  pyriform  sac 
always  contains  highly  refractive  oiWike  globules,  but  larger 
than  those  in  the  chyle-receptacle.  The  two  larger  globular 
masses  are  very  constant^  and,  as  well  as  the  two  smaller, 
contain  a  mass  of  particles  apparently  nucleated.  From  the 
two  latter,  I  have  only  been  able  to  see  faiut  traces  of  what 
appeared  to  be  ducts  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller 
masses,  and  towards  the  neck  of  the  pyriform  sac.  Wliether 
these  convoluted  bodies  be  ovaries  or  convoluted  oviducts, 
and  the  pyriform  sac  a  uterus  ;  or  whether  the  former  he 
the  testes,  and  the  latter  the  female  organ,  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment described  in  the  other  Distomas ;  or  whether  they  be 
reproductive  organs  at  all,  I  have  failed  in  satisfying  myself, 
in  consequence  of  the  dchcacy  of  their  texture,  and  the  com- 
paratively dense  integument  of  this  part  of  the  animal. 

This  Distoma  possesses  a  vascular  system  forming  a  net- 
work throughout  the  body.  The  two  principal  trunks,  as  in 
the  other  genera,  passing  along  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
being  most  apparent  at  its  posterior  thii'd. 


L  ACEPHALOCYSTIS. 


Completely  buried  in  the  textures  of  tho  infested  aiuiiial  ; 
young  only  confiisting  of  three  membranes;  adult  of  four,  the 
external  one  belonging  originally  to  the  infested  being. 
l4ourifihed  by  epithelial  cells,  \s\ikh  are  contained  in  one  of  the 
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membranes  composing  the  sac.  Gonemted  by  means  of  cells 
arising  from  a  germinal  membrane.  Internal  caWty  filled  with 
a  watery  fluid. 

1. — Acfphalocydia  simpUsx-  {Mihi). 

Parent  sac  quite  transparent,  with  the  membranes  mdiyisihle  and  the 
gpjminal  cells  Tery  nmmte, 

2, — Aetphalocyslis  monroii  {Ifiki^ 

Forent  sac  transparent  and  gelatinous  ;  gf nmnol  membmne  inturoeded  %|p' 
merol>ranou8  Tmnclit,  which  form  flattened  coinpartments,  in  which  »B  hag^ 
cells  containing  unequal  numbers  of  young  cells.     Each  of  the  young  is 
marked  with  one  or  more  dark  spots, 

S. — Acejihaloqfstis  atmatua  (Miht). 

Parent  sac  epaque,  membranes  distinct,  germinal  membrane  composed  of 
a  soft  graniil&r  matter,  in  which  the  germs  are  arranged  irr^^nJUirly  ;  they  ara 
globular  and  armed  with  an  inegukr  circlet  of  teeth  at  the  part  opposite  that 
of  attachment 

ir.  ASTOMA  (Mffll). 

Not  buried,  bnt  attached  by  means  of  a  pedicle,  which 
becomes  very  slender  as  the  animal  increases  in  size.  Young, 
globidar  and  corrugated ;  aflult^  botryoidal  and  smooth ;  epithe- 
hal  cellfl  I  with  some  appearance  of  tubal i  in  external  coat. 
Young  remain  and  increase  in  size  within  the  membranes  of  the 
parent,  till  she  bnrsts,  when  they  become  attached  to  tlie 
peritoneum. 

1  — Astoma  tuxphtUocyittB  {MiJii). 

Botryoidal,  that  port  of  the  interior  not  occupied  with  the  young  filled 
with  a  yellowish  gelatinous  matter. 

UL  DISKOSTOMA  (mIHI). 

Peduncular.     WTiole    group    covered    by    a    disk 
tubular  membrane. 

^.—DiskoitoTna  tu^haloejfatis  (JfiAt). 

Globular  interior  fiUed  with  gelatinflUB  matter,  of  a  transparent  greenish 
ellow  colour. 
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IV.  SPHAIRIDION  (MIHL) 

S.  Animal  enclosed  within  a  cyst  which  is  composed  of  two 
membranes.  Sac  single,  containing  the  pedicle  or  reproductiye 
body  in  its  centre,  and  presenting  a  number  of  concentric 
coloured  rings.     Eah.  Peritoneum  of  Crested  Balearic  Crane. 

V.  CiENURUS  RUDOLPHI. 

Sac  double,  armed  with  numerous  clusters  of  toothed 
pedicles.  Epithelial  cells  in  the  sac.  Germinal  cells  in  the 
pedicles.     Buried. 

6. — Caenwrtu  hepatictia  {Miht). 

Sac  botryoidal,  opaque  and  thick ;  pedicles  internal,  small,  sncken 
obsolete ;  teeth  barbless,  small,  irregularly  bent,  and  forming  one  irregular 
series.     Gregarious.     Infests  the  liver  of  man. 

7. — C.  eerebralis  {RvdolpM). 

Sac  globular,  transparent,  thin,  'pedicles  with  four  or  five  acetabula. 
Teeth  thirteen,  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  dbc  from 
which  they  arise.     Infests  the  brain  of  sheep  and  other  ruminants. 

VL  CYSnCERCUa 

Animal  enclosed  within  a  cyst  provided  with  a  single  pedicle. 

1.  Cyst  formed  from  the  infested  animal 

8. — C.  Tugleetus  (Miht). 

Cyst  formed  from  omentum  of  infested  animal  Pedicle  about  three  times 
the  length  of  sac,  head  rounded,  teeth  twenty-one  in  number,  very  long, 
slender,  and  bent  at  the  extremity,  barbed  on  bent  edge.    ffab.  unknowiL 

2.  Cyst  formed  by  parasite,  as  well  as  from  textures  of 
nfested  being. 

9.—0.  raUus  (Mihi), 

Cyst  small,  globular,  and  transparent  pedicle,  not  very  long,  teeth  short, 
sickle-shaped,  being  curved  throughout  their  whole  length. 

VIL  ECHINOCOCCUS. 

H.  D.  S.  G. 
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XXXn^.— DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ERECTILE  TUMOURS 


This  tumour  occurred  in  the  foot  of  an  infant  five  months 
old,  which  was  amputated  by  Mr.  SyDie.  A  fine  injection  of 
size  and  verniilion  having  been  tbrowii  into  the  arteries  of  the 
foot,  the  skin  assumed  a  red  tint,  except  where  it  was  bo 
attenuated  as  to  display  the  peculiar  bluish  colour  of  the 
subjacent  diseased  mass. 

It  was  then  cut  longitudinally  into  two  portions,  A  gush 
of  venous  blood  reduced  its  size  very  considerably.  By  means 
of  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  the  rest  of  the  contained  blood 
was  washed  out,  all  pressure  being  avoided. 

The  two  halves  were  then  laid  in  a  basin  of  spirit,  and  by 
means  of  a  syringe  that  fluid  was  forced  into  the  diseased 
mass,  so  as  to  distend  the  whole  almost  to  its  original  size. 

After  having  been  hardened,  fresh  longitudinal  sections 
were  made,  avoiding  all  pressure,  and  the  stnicture  was 
examined. 

The  vense  saphenae,  plantar,  and  posterior  tibial  veins  were 
much  enlarged,  and  had  nudcrgone  a  peculiar  change,  which 
consisted  of  increased  bulk  of  the  fibrous  fasciculi  of  their 
coats,  and  of  longitudinal  and  oblique  foldings  of  the  parietes, 
due  partly  to  the  fascieulation  partly  to  actual  involution. 

About  the  centre  of  tlio  foot  the  veins  broke  up  into  the 
general  cellular  arrangements  which  constituted  the  disease, 
the  saphenss  forming  a  sort  of  central  cavity  on  the  dorsum, 
the  plantar  a  much  larger  cavity  or  central  ai-eola  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

The  diseased  mass  itself  consisted  of  arcalre,  which  de- 

*  Cormock'*  Mtmiht^  Mtdieal  Jourml,  1845,  p.  ^2. 
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creased  in  aizc  from  the  central  venous  cavities  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  to  the  deep  limits  of  the  disease,  these  limits 
being  defined  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  venous  system, 
which  was  continuous  through  all  the  areolae. 

The  diseased  mass  had  not  displaced  the  sun^oundiiig  tex- 
tures, hut  had  caused  them  to  disappear  before  it,  as  in  certain 
malignant  growths  and  ulcenitious — bone,  ligameut,  muscle, 
and  fat  having  eixaally  failed  in  resisting  it^  progre^,  the  skin 
alone  standing  out  against  its  advance,  and  along  with  the 
venous  membrane  forming  the  limit  of  its  superficial  position. 

The  areolae  of  wtiich  the  mass  consisted  were  elongated 
from  the  central  cavities  towards  the  limits  of  the  disease, 
being  more  elongated  the  nearer  they  we^-e  to  the  centres. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  areohe  was  due  to  the  radiated  direc- 
tion of  the  bars  and  imperfect  laminae  which  separated  them, 
these  being  thicker,  stronger,  more  elongated,  and  more  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  around  the  central  cavities  than  near 
the  circumference,  where  they  were  shorter,  firmer,  and  much 
more  numerous. 

The  bars  and  imperfect  laminae  consisted  of  fibrous  tex- 
tures exactly  resembling  that  of  the  tendinous  ligaments,  and 
aponeuroses  with  numerous  germinal  centres. 

The  bars  and  laminae  were  ail  covered,  and  consequently 
they  contained  areolas,  lined  by  a  fine  membrane,  consisting  of 
tessclated  epithelium,  and  continuous  with  tiie  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  venous  system,  at  the  central  cavities  or  diseased 
terminations  of  the  saphense  and  plantar  veins. 

In  many  of  the  bars  and  laminae  small  arteries  were 
situated,  and  one  of  these  was  traced  nearly  to  the  termination 
of  the  anterior  tibial  on  the  hack  of  the  foot.  It  was  not 
ascertained  how  the  arteries  terminated,  but  it  was  presimied 
that  they  passed  by  small  oblique  orifices  into  the  venous 
areohe,  as  the  curling  arteries  of  the  human  lAacenta  pass  into 
the  venous  areolae  of  the  decidua. 
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XXXV.— DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CONGENITAL  TUMOUR 

OF  THE  TESTIS .♦ 


This  tumour  was  removed  by  Dr.  James  Duncan  from  a  boy 
eight  years  old.  When  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  cut  into,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  mixed  with  hairs  was  evacu- 
ated. The  tumour  possessed  the  following  characters  :■ — ^A 
mass  of  an  irregular  ovoidal  form,  about  the  si^e  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  forefinger,  appeared  to  be  the  testis,  so  mucli 
altered  in  texture  as  to  present  no  trace  of  its  original 
structure. 

It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fibrous  texture,  inclosing 
fat-cells  in  its  areola?,  and,  at  variable  distances  throughout^ 
small  tubercular  masses  of  a  light  yellow  tough  substance,  of 
a  granular  aspect,  resembling  some  forms  of  scrofulous  deposit. 

Near  the  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  on  the  surface 
of  the  testis,  two  club-shaped  projections  were  attached, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  a  substance  resembling  the  ordinary 
integimient,  with  a  quantity  of  fatty  cuticular  debris  upon  it 
This  portion  of  integument  somewhat  suddenly  became  con- 
tinuous with  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

On  the  surface  of  the  club-shaped  projections,  and  at  the 
angle  of  reflection  of  the  tmiica  vaginalis,  numerous  long  hairs 
were  attached  by  bulbs.  These  hairs,  of  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  conical,  pointed,  and  of  t^vo 
kinds,  some  having  their  conical  pulp-ca\nties  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  canals,  ftdl  of  cells  to  their  extremities  ;  others  were, 
with  the  exception  of  their  conical  pulp-cavities,  solid. 

The  integumentary  membrane  in  which  the  hairs  were 

*  Northern  Joumai  of  Mtdieint,  June  1845. 
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implanted,  resembled  in  all  respects  the  ordinary  skin  of  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

A  few  hairs  appeared  to  arise  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  clubnshaped  projections,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  of  the  two,  where  it  adhered  to  the 
mass  of  the  testis,  there  were  irregular  masses  of  soft  cartilage, 
presenting  all  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  corpuscles  of 
that  texture,  and  a  few  vascular  canals. 

In  some  places  this  cartilage  had  been  converted  into  bone, 
in  which  were  visible  irregular  Haversian  canals  and  numerous 
corpuscles  and  canaliculL 

One  portion  of  bone  resembling  a  sand-glass  measured 
half-an-inch  in  length. 
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XXXVI.— ON  THE  CURVATURES  OF  THE  ARTI- 
CULAR SURFACES,  AND  ON  THE  GENERAL 
MECHANISM  OF  THE  HUMAN  HIP^ODSTT* 

In  consequence  of  the  vague  and  unsatisfactoiy  manner  in 
which  anatomists  and  physiologists  have  until  lately  exam- 
ined the  mechanism  of  the  joints,  it  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  as  seK-evident  that  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  and  of  its  socket  must  be  spherical 
If,  however,  the  outlines  of  the  transverse  and  antero-posterior 
curvatures  of  the  head  of  the  femur  be  attentively  followed 
by  the  eye  against  the  light,  it  will  be  at  once  observed  that 
they  are  not  arcs  of  circles.  The  transverse  curves  as  seen  fipom 
the  front  or  back  of  the  bone  are  two  in  number,  one  above, 
the  other  below  the  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  they 
increase  in  rapidity  as  they  approach  that  fossa. 

The  transverse  curves  are  also  two  in  number,  and  may  be 
observed  by  looking  at  the  outline  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  the  inner  side,  holding  it  so  that  the  ridge  extending 
from  it  to  the  lesser  trochanter  may  be  perpendicular.  If  the 
line  of  the  ridge  be  then  traced  upwards  to  the  outline  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  it  will  be  foimd  to 
intersect  that  outline  at  the  point  of  osculation  of  the  two 
curves  of  which  it  consists.  This  point  is  a  cusp  directed 
upwards,  and  the  two  curves  increase  in  rapidity  as  they 
extend  down  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  articular  margin. 
On  examining  the  articular  surface,  the  eye  will  now  be  able 

*  This  memoir  ought  to  have  immediately  followed  that  on  the  Mechanism 
of  the  Knee-joint,  but  the  manuscript  from  which  we  print  was  unfortunately 
overlooked  until  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  had  gone  to  press. — £d8. 
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to  trace  tliis  cusp  to  a  ridge  extending  across  from  the  neck 
of  the  bone  to  the  fossa,  divitling  the  surface  into  an  auterior 
and  posterior  area.  If  the  eye  be  earned  along  two  series  of 
lines  diverging  from  the  upper  angles  of  the  fossa^  the  one 
series  outwards  and  forwards  on  the  anterior  area,  and  the 
other  outwards  and  backwards  on  tlie  posterior  area,  and  with 
a  convexity  on  each  line  towards  the  ridge  corresponding  to 
the  cuiTature  of  that  part  of  the  surface  on  wluch  it  is  traced, 
eacli  series  will  be  found  to  close  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres.  It 
will  also  be  observed  why  the  transverse  lines  of  cuiTature 
increase  in  rapidity  from  above  downwards. 

The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  acetabulum  consists  of 
three  areas  situated  respectively  on  the  pubic,  iliac,  and 
ischial  portions  of  the  cavity.  They  ai-e  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly separated  in  the  dry  or  recent  bone  by  depressed  lines. 
The  marginal  terminations  of  these  lines  arc  indicated  at  the 
brim  of  the  cavity  by  the  three  notch-like  hollows  of  the  edge, 
that  between  the  ischial  and  iliac  at  the  middle  of  the 
postenor  margin ;  that  between  the  iliac  and  the  pubic  on 
the  upper  margin  at  the  outer  side  of  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence ;  that  between  the  pubic  and  ischial  by  the  fossa 
and  notch  of  the  lower  part  and  margin  of  the  cavity.  These 
three  notches,  with  the  three  intermediate  wave-like  pi*ojec- 
tions,  produce  an  undulating  form  of  margin  in  the  macerated 
bona  The  three  projections  are  respectively  formed  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  iliac,  the  lower  part  of  the  ischial,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pubic  portion.  The  margin  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  on  the  head  of  the  femur  is  also  undulating. 
It  sweeps  outwards  opposite  the  front  and  back  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  slightly  below  opposite  the  lesser  trochanter, 
and  therefore  recedes  inwards  opposite  the  upper  margin  of 
the  great  trochanter,  also  before  and  behind  the  ridge  which 
connects  the   head   to  the  small   trochanter.     In  the  erect 
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position,  that  is  when  standing  on  both  feet,  the  hip-joint 
being  in  full  extension,  the  posterior  area  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  in  close  contact  and  congruent  with  the  ischial  area 
of  the  acetabulum,  the  undulation  outwards  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
occupying  the  broadest  part  of  the  ischial  surface  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  while  the  undulation  inwaixia  of  its  upper  part 
occupies  the  notch  in  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  between 
the  ischial  and  iliac  portions  of  the  cavity^ 

In  semi-flexion  of  the  hip-joint,  the  anterior  area  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  congruent  with  the  iliac  area,  this 
broadest  or  projecting  portion  occupying  the  undulation  of 
the  former,  which  extends  outwards  on  the  front  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  ;  while  the  inward  undulations  on  each  side  of  it 
occupy  respectively  the  acetabular  notches  between  the 
ischial  and  iliac,  and  between  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions 
of  the  cavity. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  femoral  pit  is  the  thread  of  this 
screwed  area,  and  curves  more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  attachment  of  the  lig- teres.  The  area 
itself  is  the  rolling  surface.  It  is  a  right-handed  screw  in  the 
right  hip,  a  left  in  the  left.  It  therefore  screws  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  out  of  the  socket  in  flexion,  but  screws  it 
against  the  iliac  area,  advancing  its  superior  external  angle  or 
apex  against  the  outer  or  projecting  marginal  portion  of  that 
area.  During  the  action  of  this  area  the  ilio-femoral  ligament 
is  slack ;  when  completed  the  pnbic  and  ischial  portions  of  the 
capsule  become  tense  and  act  as  the  tightening  arrangements 
of  the  combination. 

In  complete  ilexion  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior 
area  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  occupies  the  cotyloid 
fossa  during  semi-flexion,  is  applied  and  rests  upon  the  pubic 
area  ;  the  posterior  undulation  outwards  on  the  femur  which 
occupies  the  ischial  projection  in  full  extension,  now  occupies 
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the  pubic  projection,  and  the  pubic  notch  is  occupied  by  the 
posterior  inferior  inward  undulation. 

In  complete  extension,  as  in  standing  erect  on  both  fee^ 
the  posterior  area  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  congruent  with 
the  ischial  area  of  the  acetabulum,  and  with  the  superior 
interual  portion  of  the  iliac  area  ;  buing  screwed  backwards, 
upwards,  inwards,  and  forwards,  by  the  action  of  the  extensor 
nmsclea  of  the  hip,  and  by  the  tightening  of  the  successive 
fasciculi  of,  and  ultimate  tension  of»  the  entire  ilio-femoral 
portion  of  the  capsule.  During  extension,  the  thigh  passes 
backwards  and  outwards,  rotating  outwards  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  to  use  the  current  nomenclature,  a  combination  of  ex- 
tension,  abduction,  and  rotation  outwards.  These  movements 
are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  movements  already 
described  between  the  posterior  femoral,  and  ischial  articular 
areas.  The  movements  of  these  two  areas  in  extension  are 
such  that  the  male  or  femoral  area  advances  by  a  combination 
of  rolling  and  gliding  along  the  female  or  ischial,  apex  towards 
apex,  and  base  towards  base,  until  the  opposite  convex  and 
concave  surfaces  become  congruent  throughout^  and  the  joint 
is  screwed  home  in  extension.  If  a  portion  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  acetabulum  be  removed,  so  as  to  display  the  respective 
movements  of  the  areas  under  consideration,  the  most  pro- 
minent portion  of  the  femoral  area  will  be  observed  to 
advance  inwards  and  forwards,  as  it  advances  laterally  along 
its  action  of  rotation.  The  head  of  the  femm*  is  thus,  during 
extension,  screwed,  and  therefore  forced  into  the  acetabulum  ; 
from  without  inwards,  and  from  behind  forwaixis.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  femoral  pit  constitutes  the  proper 
thread  of  this  screwed  area  ;  its  superior  more  rapidly  curved 
portions  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  attachment  of  the 
lig^-teres  advancing  during  the  movement  forward  and  inward. 
The  area  itself  constitutes  the  rolling  surface.  This  area,  with 
the  ischial  and  deeper  portion  of  the  iliac,  constitutes  a  right- 
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handed  screw  combination  in  the  right,  a  left-handed  in  the 
left  hip. 

The  ligamentum  teres. — ^When  the  posterior  area  is 
screwed  home,  the  round  ligament  is  quite  slack  and  folded 
over  on  itself  forwards  ;  the  posterior  angle  of  its  femoral 
attachment  having  revolved  over  and  in  front  of  its  anterior, 
while  the  posterior  area  is  screwing  ofiT,  that  is,  performing  the 
first  half  of  flexion,  by  screwing  and  rolling  backwards,  down- 
wards, and  onwards,  the  ligamentum  teres  gradually  tightens, 
so  that  when  the  shaft  of  the  thigh  bone  has  passed  so  fSar 
forwards  and  inwards  as  it  is  when  the  foot  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground  in  the  step,  when  the  trunk  has  inclined 
slightly  forward  to  the  same  side  over  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone,  it  becomes  quite  tight,  flattened  out,  and  lodged  in  the 
cartilaginous  fossa  below  the  femoral  pit,  and  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  screwed  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  that 
groova  The  joint  is  now  in  mid  flexion  (or  mid  extension), 
that  is,  the  posterior  femorid  area,  and  the  corresponding 
cotyloid  area  are  about  to  break  contact,  and  the  anterior 
femoral  and  corresponding  area  to  come  into  action.  When 
this  takes  place  the  ligamentum  teres  again  gradually 
slackens,  folding  backwards  with  its  anterior  angle  of  femoral 
attachment  revolving  over  the  posterior.  In  extreme  flexion 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  area  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  passes  across  the  non-cartilaginous  fossa  of  the  acetabu- 
lum and  rests  on  the  pubic  area,  a  position  which  can  only  be 
assumed  along  with  extreme  abduction,  the  ligamentum  teres 
folds  still  further  backwards  and  inwards.  As  the  hip  joint 
is  essentially  a  hinge  joint,  the  ligamentum  teres  represents 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  as  the  capsular  is  a  modified 
external  lateml  ligament.  The  fossa  for  the  femoral 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres  lies  in  the  line  of  oscu- 
lation of  its  two  areas ;  and,  therefore,  like  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  hock-joint  in  the  horse,  becomes  tense  at  mid 
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action.  Tlie  anterior  and  postenor  bands  of  this  ligament  are 
reciprocally  related  to  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  areas  of  the 
femoral  head,  and  of  the  acetabulum,  as  the  ilio-fcmurul  and 
piibo-ischial  femoral  are. 

0}i  Ui-e  Movements  of  tlw  Ilip-JoiiiL—The  movements  of 
the  elbow  and  ankle-joints  take  place  in  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  conical  screw  combination  in  each  joint.  These  com- 
binations are  both  dexiotrope  or  both  scobotrope  in  each  joints 
according  to  the  side  to  which  the  joint  belongs.  The  axes 
of  the  fundamental  cones  lie  more  or  less  obliquely  across  the 
joint,  one  in  front  of  the  other — the  apices  of  the  cones 
pointing,  the  one  outwards,  the  other  inwards.  The  so-called 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  in  these  joints — that  is, 
presumed  movements  in  the  same  antero-posterior  plane— are, 
in  fact,  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  produced  by 
combined  gliding  and  rolling  along  one  conical  helicoid  course 
in  the  anterior  half,  and  along  a  second  in  a  reverse  direction 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  articular  path.  As,  however,  the 
axes  of  rotation  of  both  screw  combinations  are  so  nearly 
coiiicident  with  the  axes  of  the  presumed  hinge  movement, 
the  actual  variation  from  such  a  movement  is  not  at  first 
obvious.  For  the  same  reasons  the  movements  are  princi- 
pally screwing  or  glidings  w  ith  a  minimum  of  rolling ;  the 
gaping,  therefore,  is  comparatively  slight.  It  is  evident  that 
the  ]iath  described  by  a  point  in  either  of  the  segments  of  the 
limb,  between  w^hich  the  joint  is  placed,  must  be  a  double 
helix — that  is,  two  oonical  helices,  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  screw  combinations  of  the  joint 
oscultating  with  one  another.  It  must  also  be  evident  from 
the  double-threaded  fonn  of  the  screwed  surfaces  of  these 
joints,  and  the  pecuhar  configuration  of  their  opposite  arti- 
cular surfaces,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  the  movements 
technically  tenned  adduction,  abduction,  and  rotation. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  screw  combinations  of  the  knee- 
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joint  differ  from  those  in  the  elbow  and  ankle  in  their  axes 
being  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
joint,  that  of  the  anterior  being  directed  with  its  vertex 
upwards  and  slightly  backwards  and  outwards ;  that  of  the 
posterior  upwards  and  slightly  forwards  and  inwards.  The 
shallow  transverse  curvatures  of  the  rolling  areas  of  the  male 
elements,  and  the  wavy  convex  form  of  the  corresponding 
curvatures  of  the  female  elements,  would  appear  to  render 
lateral  and  circumductory  movements  of  the  knee-joint 
possible.  It  will  be  foimd,  however,  that  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  its  double  helicoid  movements,  it  only  permits 
of  eversion  and  inversion  of  the  toes  at  the  stage  beyond  semi- 
flexion ;  these  movements,  due  to  the  action  of  the  biceps  and 
semi-membranous  being  again  excluded  when  the  joint  is 
flexed  home. 

The  hip-joint,  from  the  ball  and  socket  form  assumed  by 
its  combined  anterior  and  posterior  screw  combinations,  is  not 
only  capable  of  pursuing  its  fundamental  double  helicoid 
path,  but  also  of  performing  the  so-called  adduction,  abduc- 
tion, and  circumduction  movements  in  all  parts  of  its  course, 
but  more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  flexion. 
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Fox,  Natural  History  of  tlie  Hiunan  Teeth, 
referred  to,  3S 

Frog^  Galvani't  ohacrvatioua  on  elcctric^il 
contractions  in  the  mtKMrlea  of,  322  ; 
Nobili  on  electric  cuireiit  in  nerve 
and  muscles  of.  323,  328,  330,  334  i 
pftlttt^ih!  in  16M63 

Fruit,  Doiibc'b  olwcrvationa  on  electrical 
condition  of,  315 

GalatHEA,  teatia  in,  431,  434 

Galvaiii  on  animal  eloctncity,  3X9,  322 

GclatinoiM  body  between  pulp  and  aac 
of  teeth,  20 

Geiiiiration  of  Sarctna,  S58  ;  (organa  of) 
in  male  crustacean,  429 

Geoflroy  St  Uilaire  detects  tooth-germa 
in  fa'tuji  of  whale,  54 

Geometrical  formation  of  ahelJa  ahowa 
by  Profeaaor  Moeoley,  20&-211  ;  cha- 
racter of  tba  configuration  and  movon 
mentof  central  articalarfmcetB,  247-264 

Germinal  membrane,  301-3tf2,  400; 
spot  of  tlie  omm,  centre  of  nutritiou, 

Oermination  of  plant,  electrical  rein- 
tiMM  of  plant  to  aoil  and  air  reversed 
ifter,S10 


Germs  of  the  teetb,  43  ;  of  canifio  and 
upper  Incbora  in  embryo  of  cow  aiKlj 
Bheop,  53 
Oiralfe,  antlen  oi;  149 
Gland,  electric  relationa  of«  321 
Gotthe  on  the  elements  of  three  distinct 

cranial  segments,  197 
"  Go-linoa  **  of  ankle-joint,  237 
Gold  ball  found  at  Amsterdam   in  elcr 

plmni's  tusk,  57 
Gold-fiifh,  on  the  conferva  vc^vtating  <m\ 

the  «kin  of,  846^50 
Gimuiium,  a  genua  of  £hrenbei:g-*8,  860 
Otmium,   how   ita  square  form  is  pro- 
duced, 211  ;  characters  cf  the  genua, 
359;  O,  Kyalmim^  gtonciim  peoor^m^  \ 

dkxxlair  (Harry),  paper  on  the  de<Telo|^| 
mcnt  and  mctamorphoaea  of  caligo^,, 
referred  to,  424  ;  the  testis  and  ita: 
ere t ion  in  the  decapodoua  crusiac 
429-435  J  the  mode  ©f  re|*rodiietini|| 
of  lo^t  parts  in  the  cmstacea,  471- 
475  ;  on  the  anatomy  and  develop* 
ment  of  the  cystic  eittouto,  476-503 

Granulutiouti  of  Hurgical  {^athologi^ta^  in 
rt'prwhictifiii  of  Iw^ne,  469 

Gray  cellular  layer  of  the  ntiiio*  26<S 

Grotvlh  and  secretion,,  centripetU,  418 

Gruhy,  niioroscopic  character  of  morbid 
prodncts  referred  to,  37iJ 

Gymwfrhffnchug  Iwrridus  in  liver  of  aun- 
&d^  494 

(^ymruttHS,  four  batteries  in,  291 


Hulmuia    9uicatfh  283  j 

284 
Hivnal  arch,  Goodair'a  renurici  on  Vtth 

feaaor  Owen's  view  of,  97-100 
HiwDftpod,  Goodair'a  term  for  a  verte- 
brate animal,  85 
Bjcmome,   hiumatome,  ierma  of  Guod- 

»tr*8,  86 
Hannover  on  conferva  of  frag  and  newt, 

350 
Havers  (Clopton)  on  vascular  fringes  of 

aynoviid  membranes,  437,  438 
Haveranan  canalji  in  bone,  406,  462  ;  in- 

llnmmntory  chauji^es,  468  ;  glands  or 

Nynovial  pads,  227,  228,  235 
Hay    (D.  K.)  examined  the  geometric 

outline  of  the  human  body,  218-219 
Head    (vertebrate),   tnorjihok^cal   con- 

atttution  of  its  ^kcletou,  88-197 
HelianOius  tubcrovus^  electrical  cum&ta 

ill  tnhoTH  of,  313 
Oeliooid  curve  of  movement  in  ko©^ 

joint,  238,  241 
ildix  (d^ifQj  ctilla  iu  kidney  of,  413 ; 


^H           ^^^^H^^P                                                        ^^H 

^^■^           //.  {jjfpersa,  cells  In  liver,  414;  kidney  ' 

Kiemnn,  researches  into  tlie  healthy  and                  ^^^H 

1                    of,  415 

nuirbtd  J«tructun>  of  human  Mver,  381                    ^^^^| 

^^          H«lmliollz  on  r«f!ecte«l  light  acting  on 

Elockner,  gold  ball  found   in  tusk  of                 ^^^^H 

^^M            the  grair  cellular  layer  of  the  retina, 

elephant,  57                                                           ^^^^| 

^"            269 

Rnee-Joint,  anatomy  of  human,  220-230 ;                  ^^^H 

1                  lltnlf,  SyHt«m  of  Anatomy  referred  to, 

mechanism  of,  231-245                                          ^^^1 

y:il  ;    on   ei>itlidiiiin-cell»   of  gland* 

Knees  in  female  brought  together,  218                    ^^^H 

L                      an.l  follicle^  412 

Knox  (Dr.)  on  tooth -sultstaueos,  62  ;  on                  ^^^^H 

1                Ilii>-joint,  general  mucluiniRm  of,  513, 

the  tronj^hs  in  gymiintuK,  292  ;    {¥.)                  ^^^H 

W                    514 

tiCKith-gunns  in  iintua  of  whule,  54                          ^^^^| 

ITiuiian  anatomy  supplier  keys  for  nior- 

KiJlliknr  on  the  mhi  nnd  cones  m  the                  ^^^H 

phologital  holiilioii  of  parts   Ul  pro- 

euiAt  of  the  imprt^tufiou  of  light  in  the                  ^^^H 

sphenoitlal  Hderotouie  in  birdB^  etc., 
157 
Bmuan  Ixxly,  l*eauty  of,  funding  froTii 

reUna,  260                                                              ^^M 

Ijctntofh'pndfi^  UsUn  in,  433                                           ^^H 

certain  symmetrical  and  geometrienl 

Laminn  spimlia  of  tlie  cochlea,  2S2-2SS                     ^^^| 

forma,  215-219 

Ijjind-traljM  of  tropicA,  429                                         ^^^H 

riuiiter  (John),  account  of  the  Gipnnotu-i 

Langcr   forma  continued    ncrews    from                 ^^^H 

ekciricm  reranred  to,   292  ;    NiituroJ 

upper  aitieular  surface  of  aatragalua                 ^^^^| 

Ilbtt^ry  of  Teelb  referretl  to  20,  etc. 

in  horse,  etc..  237                                                ^^^H 

Uifos,   tcHtL*   of,    430  ;    spindle-ahaiXMi 

Latfttfrw   iubermtts,   electrical   cnrrenta                 ^^^H 

cclia,  432 

in  tubeni  of,  313                                                   ^^^^^H 

Uydatuh.  gadamjn,  Rathkft,  497 

X^w  of  the    excitation  of   nerves    by                ^^^^H 

electrical     cummt,     337,     333  ;    of                 ^^^H 

Ijicrarw^    (central),    how    they    pass 

force,   bow  mode   out   1>y  Sir   Isaac                 ^^^H 

throngh    the    gum,    37 ;    {superior) 

Neihton,   212  :    of  pruductiun,  what                 ^^^H 

tcet?»,  tanly  development  of,  45 

may  prove  to  be,  213                                          ^^^H 

IndiiL-tive  philosophy  proniott-d  the  tvl- 

LawH    regnlatiiig    the    development  of                ^^^^| 

vanco  of  physienl  seience,  206 

pulpH  and  sa&s  and  }>i£;riod  of  a[>iiear-                 ^^^^| 

Infant  eij^ht  or  nine  montha  oUl^  state  of 

ajico  of  each  t4»otb-geriii,  48-50                             ^^^H 

ti'tth  in,  24 

Lawrence  on  growth  of  orifices  proilucud                 ^^^^| 

luflttuimiition  of  niembraiics,  43 S 

by  Imlk  in  ivory,  5S,  59                                        ^^^H 

Infusorial   aniiimlcule»  on    fllumenta  of 

Leaves,     Becquererft     obNervations     of                 ^^^^| 

conferva  of  ^'dd-Hsh,  350 

eieetncnl  currtuitif  in,  314                                      ^^^^| 

Int^nnoxillnry  bones  and  incisors.,   40, 

Uptopodut,  testis  of,  4;i0                                              ^^H 

47 

Leydig  on  structure  of  simiile  and  com-                ^^^H 

lidcnial  Inrni'lla  of  Bkke,  S3 

iu>und  eyes,  279                                                    ^^^^H 

Inti'munt'iol  core]  in  electrical  flsheji,  2S9 

Liebig  on  power  possessed  by  vnpourH                ^^^H 

lnt4!.Htinal  gtaudA,  on  a  diaeiMed  condition 

of  carrpng  along  with  thuni  pirtioitn                ^^^H 

of  the,  372-378 

of  bodies  which  in  their  Milid  form                 ^^^H 

Intestinal  villi,  tlie  Btmcturo  and  fnnc- 

resist  diMipation  by  very  high  teni-                ^^^H 

tionji  of,  393-402 

peratoriifl,  362                                                      ^^^H 

Ivory  of  elopbaut's  tnsks,  lunskctrbTillets, 

Light,  mode  in  wliich  it  acts  on  tho               ^^^H 

etc,  iDclo&cd  in,  56^5 

retina,  273^281                                                      ^^^H 

Lily  (white),  dectncal  carrent  at  time               ^^^H 

Jacob's  membrano  of  rethm,  274 

of  flowering,  315                                                     ^^H 

JtiHfhInd  /ra^lis,  mantle  aud  its  secre- 

Limbs,  CroodMir  on  the  morpholo^eal                ^^^H 

tion,  416,  426 

constitution    of,   198-203  ;  oiigan  in                ^^^H 

Joini-Nurfaces  of  meehaniciant  and   of 

craljs  which  Hupplies  germs  for,  472                    ^^^H 

organic  Ktrncturea,  differanceB  of,  246 

Limitary  layer  of  the  retina,  267                           ^^^H 

Jonquil,   electric    cunent    at    time   of 

Liver,  observations  on  Btraetuni  and  pft-                ^^^H 

flowering,  815 

thology  of,  3S1-386  ;  th^  natural  habi-                 ^^^1 

tat  of  the  acephalocYBt,  4?6  ;  (hnman)                 ^^^H 

Kit  (Aston)  on  the  idcerativo  pTocesa 

nucleated  cells  of,  41 5,  41  a                                ^^H 

in  jointa  referred  to,  40S 

Logarithm jc  jix>inLl  in  shells,  209-211  ;                ^^^H 

Kidijcy  and  liver,  atmctnre  and  patho- 

probaldy  the  law  at  work  in  tbu  in-                ^^^^H 

logioU  changes  in,  379-383  ;  appendii 

crease  of  organic  bodies,  213                               ^^^H 

to  this  pa[>er,  S83-386  ;  granniar  de- 

Loligo  mffiitata,  secreting  mombrone  of               ^^^^| 

emanUm  of,  379^81 

ink-bag,  413  ;  Hver  of,  415                                ^^H 

520 
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Loaw  and  Cbomel  ou  matter  distosding 

intestin&l  gloudfl,  ^7!^ 
Lymphatic  gUintl*,  Htructnrtt  of,  430-444 

Macroura  (Crttttocia),  ot^gaiu  of  getusra- 
tian  in,  431,  433 

Magnet  fumied  by  dcclricity  of  fish,  342 

Ma/apUTunu,  electric  batterica  in,  293^ 
294,  302 

Male  and  female  figures,  how  they  differ 
in  harmonic  rmtio,  D,  R,  Hay'i  viewa, 
217,  218 

MiUin^hi  on  secreting  glandsbeJng  formcti 
of  tubes  with  blinfl  extremities,  412 

Maiuiuory  glaud  of  bitch,  41t> 

Mathornatical  tnodea  of  invfjttigation  in 
the  det«rwiu!itioa  of  organic  fonuH, 
two  lecturcR  ou  the  etiiploynieut  of, 
205-219  ;  principles  on  wMch  shells 
aru  constrtioteii,  209-211 

Matteucci  on  the  dej)endence  of  the 
tiWtronititnr  energy  of  electric  apim> 
nttnj*  in  li-Hhea  on  the  ner^-oiw  centre, 
300 ;  electric  pimi>ertic»  in  muatle 
due  to  it«  own  texture  and  not  to 
nerves,  323 

Mechanigiii  of  knee-joint,  Gk>odgir*s  me- 
moir on,  231-245 

MeclterB  cartikge,  187-ldO 

Membrane  and  glund,  electric  pheno- 
mena in  connection  with,  31&-322 

Mercury,  effects  of,  on  teeth,  38 

MetflHonmtomic  o}>cningM  tletiueit,  85 

Meyer,  on  I4ie  peculiar  curratnre  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  feiuur,  220-224, 
232  ;  hia  Mechanics  of  the  Unman 
Skeleton  refentsd  to»  220.  232-234 

Microcosm,  electricftl  dutturbauccs  in, 
lepretented  by  Kimilar  but  grander 
phenoniena  in  mftcnx^ofini,  336 

Milk  inctsiven,  growth  of,  3<J 

Milk-teeth,  production  of,  48,  50,  55 

Aiotlioiii  vuJf/ririSj  hver  of,  414 

Mo|aj*a  hi  nimi  and  elephant,  their 
gnjwth,  41  ;  the  anterior  pennaoetil 
molar  the  tuo»t  retuarkablo  tooth  in 
man,  45 

MiJluMfi^  Moseley  on  Iho  logarithroic 
curve  in  the  shell*  of,  20&-211 ;  eye 
in,  how  acted  on,  280 

Monltor-lij»rd»,  •^pahitincs'*  in,  160 

Morphological  conHtitntion  of  ttie  itkele- 
ton  of  the  mirtebraie  head,  88-1^7 

MoMley  (Prof^^wor)  on  the  geometrical 
formation  of  shelK  209-211 

Mouth,  }to.Hitiori  of,  run<laineutaJ  iliffer- 
eiice;^  between  morjthologicftl  rdatioiis 
of  annolose  and  vertebrate  nervoua 
syiteroa,  80»  82 


Movement  (priinary)  or  "along  the 
tlircftLl,"  what  it  meanK,  248  ;  (second- 
ary) or  "  ot'Mse  the  threail,"  248 

Mucous  membrane,  dectiia  rdations  of, 
320,  822 

Miiller  ou  cyclostomoug  tiahes  174  ;  on 
alworption,  3&7  ;  on  aocreting  glAzida, 
412 

Mtillerian  filaments  of  the  retLua,  269 ; 
not  nerroua  stmcturea,  270 

Muscle,  electric  properticii  of,  322-331 

Muhket-bulleta  and  other  foreign  brMliea, 
how  inclosed  in  luskA  of  the  elephant, 

MujHK'al  harmony  in  prrvportions  of  human 

fmnjc,  D.  R.  Hay'«  theory.  2 1 6-21 » 
Myome,  myotome,  terms  of  Gooflsir's, 

yaiUilMS,  the  form  of  tlie  shell  in,  211 
Niirea,  relative  jiosition  of  eitemal  and 

intenial,  165 
Nasal    chamber    in   birrl,    169j   fossae, 

their  constitutioD,  1G5-173;   passugv 

of  cyclostonioua  fishes,  173,  175 
Nn^nyth  (A.)  on  resemblance  of  ossified 

pulp  to  diseased  iTory,  62 
"  Negative "  movement  in  jointa,  249 
Xereis,  biliary  apparatus  of,  416 
Nervea  of  batt*«riea  in  electrical  fiahea, 

289-291  ;  in  gynmotus,  2»8 
Xerve-ftlanient,  the  doctrine  of  Dn  Bow 

Keyniond  on,  276 
Xen'e,  electric  pro[>ertics  of,  331 
Nerv«»u«  centre  Ln  elfctritvil  linhe*,  289  ; 

force  and  electricity  cqtiivaknt,  331  ; 

HVHtem  in  the  annniose  and  vertebrate 

tyjies,    morphological     reUtiom     of, 

7S-«7 
Neuronie,  nearotome,  termi  of  Ooodd/e, 

86 
Xrurcmnia  manroif  493  ;    John   Good- 

Bjr's  account  of,  495-501 
Neuroixj«l,  (ioodfur's  term  for  on  annn- 

lose  ammai,  85 
NewtoD  from  the  geometric  fornui  made 

out  the  law  of  the  force^  212 
Nf'bili  on  electric  current  in  nerve  and 

niUAcltt  «)f  the  frr^g,  323,  328 
Noise,  Bomul  heard  merely  as  noise  in 

vestibule  of  ear,  2$ 7 
Nostrils  of  chelonian  more  of  the  or- 

nitldc  tlion  mammalian  confomiation, 

171  ;   of  crocodile^  poculiar  poaitian 

of,  lis,  119 
Nneleate^i  cell,  secretion  a  fimetion  of, 

413*4111,  42S 
Nutritive  centres  of  textures  i>ermaaent, 

390  ;  of  organs  embryonic^  390 


^^^^^^^^^^                            IXDEX.                     ^^^T                                    ^^H 

^^^^^Oken,  views  on  cephalic  limba  held  hy 

Feyer's  glaadji,  Boehra  and  Kraufte  on,                ^^^H 

1                   Csima,  193 

413  ;    patches,  ukei-ntion  of,  in  con                  ^^^H 

1                OUaclory   chanihera   in  head  of  liirdSp 

tinned  fever.  372-378                                         ^^H 

1                    153  ;  (renae,  its  B«at,  166 

Ph(tiht&ia  vulgan»t  hepatic  organ   of,                ^^^H 

1                 Opflrculum  of  the  shell,  its  iroportilJice 

415                                                                    ^^M 

in  regulating  the  form,  210,  211 

PhQt4i.*sthetic  bodies  of  retina,  275,  278 ;                ^^H 

Opuntia,  current  passing  fnjm  stamen 

surface,  278                                                            ^^^H 

to  pistil  at  time  of  flowering,  SI  5 

Photogenic  rays,  277                                                ^^^H 

Orgjuiic    electricity,   present   sUte   of, 

Pig,  follicular  stage  of  dentition  in,  53  ;                 ^^H 

306-350 

gastric  glnnds  in,  Waan^ann  on,  413                     ^^^H 

OrgauiHwi  and  inorgonlsed  bodies,  dif- 

Piram pninuyrt,  he|mtic  organ  of,  414                    ^^^^| 

ference  in  the  mode  of  studying^  207 

Pituitar}'  Ixxly,  Hatfdce  on,  82                                 ^^^H 

Onj;anH  that  have   oaoe  ftoted  an  Im* 

Placenta  (Uimian),  Goo<lsir'»  memoir  on                 ^^^^| 

portant    part    nerer    altogether  dis^ 

the  Htnit^tnre  of,  44D-460                                     ^^H 

appear  m  long  aa  tliey  do  not  inter- 

Plant, sui),  anil  atmosphere,   electrical                 ^^^H 

fere  with  other  funetioiM,  ZQ 

reactions  of,  309                                                    ^^^H 

Osseom  t«xtiu:e,  461 

PolariMtion  of  nerve,  to  what  is  it  due)               ^^^H 

0«iflc   jaice  repairing   injury   in   ele- 

^^H 

phant's  tusk,  Biumenbach's  opinion. 

**  PoKitive"  movement  in  jointa,  249                      ^^^H 

68 

Post-stomal  cephalic  sclerotomes,  176-               ^^^| 

Oteificatton    round   halls    in   tuaki  of 

^^H 

elephant,  60 

Potato,  eledricid  currents  in  tubers,  313               ^^^H 

Owen  (Professor)  on  the  relatlona  of  the 

Poniilet'a  erperiments  on  electrical  deve*                ^^^^H 

eitdo  and  exo-akeleton,  79  ;  stractnre 

topment  in  yonng  plants,  308  ;  in  old                 ^^^^H 

of  head  of  dotlo,  dinornia,  apteryx,  etc., 

plants,  309                                                               ^^^H 

152-154  ;  Tiewt  on  limba,  remarks  of 

Pranni,  eemiual  Huld,  434                                       ^^^H 

Goodair  on,   198  ;   deacriptioa   of  a 

Pre-sphenoidal  sclerotome,  143-158  ;  in                ^^^H 

miL'ixrttcopie    entoioon    infesting    the 

hhtk,  149-154  ;   in  dioloutans,  154  ;                ^^^H 

muBdeii  of  the  human  hody,  referrDd 

in  crocodiles,  154  ^    in  lizardH,  105  ;                ^^^^H 

to,  494  J  on  the  anatomy  of  I/iitmtia 

in  opMdians  and  bAlraohia,   155  ;  in                ^^^H 

clavatum,  499 

Ml,  156  ;  baDmal  arch  in  Mi&i,  163                   ^^^H 

Owl,  bones  of  the  head,  152 

IMmary    or    fibrous  aclerome,  93  ;  se-                 ^^^^H 

cretiug  cell,  417                                                ^^^H 

Pa  cm  I  on  electrical  diapbragms,  290,291, 

Primitive  dental  groove,  27^30                                ^^^H 

n%  802»  303 

Principal  frontal  of  bird»,  what,  149                     ^^H 

PoffwruM,  generative  oj^bs  of,  431,  482 

Proboscidian  inammal»,  simpMcation  of                 ^^^^| 

Palatal  arch  and  pterygoid*  in  the  bjj^l, 

sclerotome  in,  111                                               ^^^H 

158, 160;  in  reptiles  and  amphibiauBp 

Proboscis  of  elephant  nud  tapir   more                 ^^^^H 

leo 

than  a  mere   elongation  of  external                 ^^^^| 

Palate-bone  of  bird,  lacertian,  and  am- 

111                                                                 ^^H 

phibian,  136 

Progressive  development,  phages  through                 ^^^H 

Parelectrouoniic  layer  of  Dn  Bois  Bey- 

which  the  tooth-pulp  ]^>aKies,  30                          ^^^^| 

mond,  327 

Proximal  margin  in  roovementa  of  jointa,                      ^H 

Patella,  movemmts  and  relations  of,  as 

248                                                                            ^M 

olwen'e<l  >iy  Gooibir,  223-227 

Pterygoid  in  &;ho8,  164                                           ^^^H 

PnMUi  xnUfjattty  liver  of,  415 

Pulmonic  blood,   electric  relations  of,                ^^^H 

Pea<?h  and  aprioot,  electrical  current  in, 

^^^1 

315 

Pulps  nnd  sacs  of  human  t^^eth,  their                ^^^H 

Pecten    opt^rcularist   bile-like    fluid    in 

origin  and  development,  1-52                                ^^^^| 

pouelies,  414 

Purkinje  on  secreting  function  of  part  of                ^^^H 

PectvraltMa  hebrako,  a  corapoiito  ani- 

the glandHluct^  412                                           ^^H 

mal,  360 

Peptome,  peptatome,  lenna  of  GoodeirX 

QUADJUTE-JUGAL  boue  of  bird,  Owen's                ^^^H 

86 

analysis,  189                                                      ,^^^H 

Periosteum  aa  an  element  in  formation 

au<l  economy  of  hone,  463,  465,  470 

Rabbit,  follicukr  stage  of  dentition  In,               ^^^M 

Permaneot  teeth  of  independent  origin, 

^^1 

61 ;  developed  from  inner  surface  of 

liaiay  tail  of,  peciUiar  structnre  on  tlie               ^^^H 

cavities  of  reserve,  63 

2 

t^ides  of,  295                                                       ^^^H 
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Ilathke  on  pituitary  "body,  82  ;  on  bran- 
chial deft*  and  quaiirilateral  bodies 
on  each  side  of  chorda  dortialifi,  89 
Ray,  Halljiian  on  the  testicle  of^  413  ; 

tail  of,  295 
Reflection  of  light  from  bottom  of  eye, 

270 
Rcid   (Dr.   John)   on    placenta,   ohaer- 

Tfttiooa  of,  457,  453 
Remak,  olxservationa  on  dorsal  quadri- 

Uteral  bodies,  89,  90 
Reprotluction  of  lost  ports  in  the  crua- 

tftoeii,  Hairy  Goodair  on,  471-475 
"ReMTved"    and   "  reatrictwd,"    tenns 
employed  in   distinguistiing  the  ar- 
ticulnr  elcmunts  in   their  respective 
conditions,  247,  261 
Respiratory  mucous  membrane,  electric 

relations  of,  322 
Retina,  laemoir  on  the,  365-272 ;  how 

light  acta  on  the,  273-281 
Retzian  tn)yea  of  ivory,  61 
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Reyruond  (Du  Bois),  on  the  law  of  the 
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mitA  in  nerves,  331-338 
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rudimentary  In  crocodiles,  117 
Right  angle,  dirisSon  of,  enables  trtiat 
to  get  a  pro})er  sucd^tsion  of  lines  in 
drawing,  214.  215 
Robin  on  organs  in  the  tail  of  the  ray 

fishe*,  297 
Robison  (Sir  John),  specimenfi  of  hnlleU 

in  ivory  presented  by,  56 
Rods  of  retina,  265  ;  seat  of  impre^ition 
of  light,  269,  274  ;  Gootisir  s  opinion 
not  nervowfl  stnictiirBS,  270,  274 
Root,  electrical  currents  in,  313 
Rokitansky,  on  matter  peculiar  to  typhas 

fever,  878 
Uudolphi  on  the  troughs  in  gymnotus, 
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Ruminants,  follicular  stage  of  dentition 

in,  53-55 
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Saoculab  stage  of  dentition,  44 
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361  ;  how  its  form  is  prodnoed,  211 
Savi  on  the  elementary  filaments  of  the 
aerves  in  battery  of  electrical  fiahea. 
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ferred  to,  378 
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55 
Secreting  stiuctttrea,  Goods ir*B  memjofr 

on,  412-428 
Secretion  differs  from  absorption   mop* 

phologically,  398 
Secretions,  three  oixlers  of,  423 
Somilunar  cartilages  of  huntuu  knee-joint, 
their  movements  and  relations,  as  ob* 
served  by  Goodsir,  227-229 
Seminal  secretion  of  decajKKl  cntstaoea, 

development  of,  427 
Berous  membranes,  structure  of,  436-438 
Sen-es,  I'Anatomie  et  la  Phyniologie  dea 

Dents,  referred  to,  22 
Shaft  of  a  long  lK>ne,  on  the  mode  of  re- 

proiluction  after  death,  465 
Sharf>ey  (Dr.),  on  impregnated  uterna, 
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Sheep,  follicular  stage  of  dentition  in. 
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fourui  in  Its  liraiii,  487 
Shells  of  rnoIltucoUH  animals  examined 
geonietricallv  by   Professor  Moseley, 
209 
SLmple  eye,  it^  phvAinlogical  sapetiotity 

to  coniiwHUid  i*ye,  2S1 
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living  texturci!,  406 
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Speaidis-ftil  fiiimd  in  tunk  of  elephant,  64 
Spheroidal  bodius  on  brain  nre  entozoa, 

495 
Sphairifliona^^iknlocystii,  487.  492,503 
Sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  158 
Spongiole  of  root  of  plant,  an    active 
OTgaa  of  growth  aiid  of  al;«iorp»tioD,  401 
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1                    422 
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1               Stages  into  which  deDtition  ia  divided. 
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1                    43 
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1                Stark  (Dr.y  on  orgjuis  in  the  tafl  of  the 
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1                    tays,  29G,  297 

Tttrbin^^  the  logarithmic  spiral  curve                 ^^^H 

fc               StoiDftch :  Haiti  ejected  from  the  stomach 
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^^L             of  a  patitat  which  contained  vegetable 

by  Professor  Moseley,  209                                    ^^H 

^H            organisms,  351.  371 

Tusks  of  elephant,   bullets  and  other               ^^^H 

SirisJIamnua^  optic  foramina  in »  152 

bodies  inclosed  tu,  56-65                                        ^^^H 

San,  hut  Pelatiom  to  the  earth  and  other 

Trnk-pHlp  of  elepliaut,  wounding  of,  60                  ^^^^| 

planetary  bodies,  206 

Twin-element8,  what  Professor  Qoodair                ^^^H 

Supra<esophagal     gunglion,    pre-stomftl 

means  by  term,  247                                            ^^^^| 

character  of,  86 

^^^^H 

Supra-renal  IwHlies,  66-77 

Ulceration,  nature  of,  404-407  ;  in  ar-               ^^^| 

Synie  (Prufawor)  on  the  power  of  the 

ticular  cartilages,  403-411  ;  of  Peyer's                 ^^^H 

iseriosteum  to  form  new  bone*  quoted, 

patches  in  continued  fever,  372-378                     ^^^^H 

465 

Upper  jaw  dentition  precedes  that  of                 ^^^H 

Syiuu)(rtitome,  synhwmatome,  syunenra- 

lower  jaw,  45                                                         ^^^^H 

tome,  terma  of  Goodair's,  86 

Umster  ruberu,  secreting  oi^gaa  in  sto-                ^^^H 

Synovial  piwls  of  the  human  knee-joint, 

mach,  414                                                            ^^H 

their    movements    ami    relations,  as 

Uriiiu,  where  first  formed,  379                                   ^^^H 

oljserved  by  Gooilsir,  227,  22S 

Uterus^   mucous    membranes   of,   452  .                    ^^^H 

Synj>eptat<?me,  syssiclerotome,   syssoroa- 

direction  of  vesiiels,  457                                       ^^^^| 

t4-»rae,  tenus  of  GooiMr's,  86 

^^^^M 
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VAT.ENTm,  Handbuch,   referred  to,  11,                  ^^^H 

T£ETH  (human),  origin  and  development 

etc,  ;  on  the  structure  of  the  laminie                 ^^^^M 

of  the  pulps  and  im)«s,  1-52 

in   batteries  of  electrk   fishes,    290,                 ^^^H 

Terms  in  morphology  must  be  precise. 

298  ;  on  the  action  of,  301                                   ^^^1 

84 

V^'a^cular  border  in  gnm,  3d                                       ^^^H 

Thigh-musclea   action   of  cerUin,  222  ; 

Vegetables,  electrical  pbeuoinena  in,  307-                ^^^H 

and  leg  route  in  opposite  dii-ections  at 

318  ;  organ ktuii  in  lltdd  from  stomach,                 ^^^H 

the  clu«e  of  extenition  and  oonuoence- 

^^H 

ment  of  flexion,  234 

Vertebra    (typical),    applicabtlity    and                 ^^^H 

Thomaon  (Dr.  Allen)  on  primitive  con- 

convenience of  ProfcjiAoi'  Owen's  tenns,                 ^^^^H 

dition  of  gastric  and  intestinal  gland, 

^^H 

413;    follidejj  of  stomach  and  large 

Vertebrate  type,  on  morphological  rek-                 ^^^H 

intestine    originally    closed    vesicles, 

tions  of  nervous  syaten^  in,  73-S7                         ^^^^| 

426 

Vertebrato,  eye  in,  how  acted  on,  2S0                      ^^^^| 

Thymus,  how  formed,  66-77  ;  Sir  Aatley 

Vestibules  of  car,  sound  heard  merely  aa                 ^^^H 

Cooper  on,  74 

^^^H 

ThjToid,   a   portion  of   the  merabmna 

Villi  (intestinal),  structure  and  functiona                 ^^^H 

intermedia  of  Rei chert,  66 

of,  393-402                                                          ^^H 

Touth-^cs  (permanent),  35 

Vision,  organ  of,  there  are  three  fonda*                ^^^^| 

Tooth-fluljiitanoe,  deposition  of,ia  emhr>'o 

mental  lomis  of,  273                                             ^^^H 

of  sixteenth  week,  18,  34 

Vomer,   its   complete    development    in                 ^^^^H 

Torpedo,  batteries  in,  289  ;  will  of  the 

mammaiia,  117                                                      ^^^^H 

fish,  302 

Voineriue  scJerotome  in  mammals,  117  ;                 ^^^^| 

Tranaitiou'teuth,  55 

in   crocodiles,    118  ;    in   the   lizaiiln,                  ^^^^| 

THanfiuUtfcs     {Cnntaeea),    generative 

1 19  ;  in  hinls,  1 1 9, 120  ;  in  chelouian                 ^^H 

organs  in,  429-433 

reptile.^,    120,   121  ;    in   the  osseous                 ^^^H 

Trichina  itpimlis,  403  ;    Owen  on  ite 

'  fishes,  121,  122                                                     ^^H 

cyst,  494 

^^^^1 

TfojMMlitm  hAerofum^  electrical  cmrenta 

WAGifEB  (Rudolph)  on  structure  of  ele-                 ^^^H 

in  tubers  of,  313 

metdary  hlaments  of  nerves  in  bat-                  ^^^H 

Tufts  of  human  placentA,  445-449 

tenca  of  electrical  fishcH,  290                                ^^^M 

Tulip,    electric    descending    current    at 

Walrus,   substance   in   pulp-cavitiea   of                 ^^^H 

time  of  lowering,  31  & 

tusk,  62                                                                 ^^H 

Tumour :  descriiiticn  of  an  ereetile  tu- 

Walsh on  the  electricity  of  the  torpedo,                ^^^1 
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800 ;  determined  the  shock  to  be  of 
the  electric  character  in  1772,  818 

Wartmann  on  electric  cnrrenta  in  vege- 
tablee,  808,  814 

Water  decomposed  by  electricity  of  fish, 
842 ;  condition  of  water  snrronnding 
the  fish  at  the  moment  of  disduuge 
of  the  electric  organs,  848 

Weber :  the  brothers  Weber  on  the  me- 
chanism of  the  hnman  knee-joint, 
220,  231 

White  cellular  layer  of  the  retina,  266  ; 
Bowman  on,  268 

Will  of  the  electric  fish  determines  flow 
of  nerrons  force  into  spaces  of  bat- 
tery, 801 

Wilson  (Erasmns)  on  Echinococcw  ho- 
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Wilson  (Dr.  Qeoige),  analysis  of  liquid 
in  which  the  Sarcitui  ventriculi  was 
fonnd,  861-370 

Wisdom-teeth,  40 ;  sometimes  decay  at 
an  early  period,  45 

Wolffian  bodies,  formation  of,  67 

Wollaston  (Dr.)  on  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity on  animal  secretions  referred 
to,  819 

Wounds  in  tnska  of  elephants,  63-65 

Toxmo  (Dr.  Thomas)  on  cochlea  being 
a  **  micrometer  of  sound,"  287 ;  on 
the  electric  force,  320 

ZAHTEDESCEfs  observations  on  electrical 
condition  of  different  plants  when 
flowering,  315 
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